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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  issues  two  classes  of  publications  for  general 
distribution : 

(1)  Experiment  Station  Record,  Experiment  Station  Bulletins,  and  Miscella- 
neous Bulletins,  whicli  are  more  or  leas  tecliuical.  It  is  the  practice  to  send  to 
persons  applying  for  them  one  or  more  numbers,  ftom  which  they  may  judge  of 
their  usefulness,  but  not  to  place  any  names  upon  the  mailing  list  until  after  receipt 
of  applications  on  special  blanks  furnished  by  the  Office. 

(2)  Farmers'  Bulletins,  which  are  brief  and  popular  in  character,  and  are  sent  on 
application.  These  bulletins  are  issued  as  part  of  the  general  series  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  yoI.  i,  6  numbers;  toI.  n,  12  numbers;  yoL  in,  12  num- 
bers and  index;  yoI.  iv,  Nos.  l-lO.  Copies  of  the  station  and  Department  publica- 
tions abstracted  in  the  Record  can,  in  many  instances,  be  obtained  on  application* 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins. — ^No.  1,  Organization  and  History  of  the  Stations;  No. 
2,  Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Stations  for  1888,  in  two  parts;  No.  8,  Report  of 
Meeting  of  Horticulturists  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June,  1889 ;  No.  4,  List  of  Station 
Horticulturists  and  Outline  of  their  Work ;  No.  5,  Organization  Lists  of  Stations 
and  Colleges,  March,  1890 ;  No.  6,  List  of  Station  Botanists  and  Outline  of  their  Work ; 
No.  7,  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1891 ; 
No.  8,  Lectures  on  Investigations  at  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station;  No.  9,  The 
Fermentations  of  Milk;  No.lO,  Meteorological  Work  for  Agricultural  Institutions; 
No.  11,  A  Compilation  of  Analyses  of  American  Feeding  Stuffs ;  No.  12,  Organization 
Lists  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  United  States,  June,  1892;  No.  13,  Organization  Lists  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  April, 
1893;  No.  14,  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  the  National  League  for  Good  Roads. 

MieoeUaneous  BuXletinB, — ^No.  1,  Proceedings  of  Knoxville  Convention  of  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Stations,  January,  1889;  No.  2,  Proceedings  of  Washing- 
ton Convention  of  the  Association,  November,  1889 ;  No.  3,  Proceedings  of  Champaign 
Convention  of  the  Association,  November,  1890. 

Farmert^  Bulletine, — ^No.  1,  The  What  and  Why  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations ; 
No.  2,  Illustrations  of  the  Work  of  the  Stations ;  No.  9,  Milk  Fermentations  and  their 
Relation  to  Dairying ;  No.  11,  The  Rape  Plant. 

Communications  intended  for  this  Office  should  be  addressed  to  the  Skcrbtart 
OF  AoRicuLTURB,  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Staiione,  Department  of  AgrumUmref 
Washington^  D.  C. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  8.  Department  of  Agbicultuiib, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  March  27,  1893. 

Sir:  I  herewith  tranRinit  for  publication,  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of 
this  Office  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  a  bulletin  entitled 
"  Handbook  of  Experiment  Station  Work :  a  popular  digest  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States.'' 
This  is  a  first  attempt  to  collate  in  a  systematic  manner  the  information 
published  by  the  experiment  stations  since  their  foundation,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  give  in  brief  such  infor- 
mation as  seemed  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  farmer  and  to  refer 
more  or  less  definitely  to  the  station  publications  in  which  this  and 
additional  information  in  similar  lines  is  to  be  found.  While  the  sta- 
tions have  already  done  a  large  amount  of  original  work,  they  have  also 
published  much  useful  information  in  compilations.  The  scope  of  this 
publication  did  not  permit  reference  to  original  sources,  but  only  to  sta- 
tion publications.  It  must  therefore  be  understood,  as  regards  espe- 
cially the  descriptions  of  fungi  and  insects,  that  many  of  the  articles 
from  which  the  descriptions  are  taken  are  largely  compilations. 

When  the  Office  undertook  this  work  it  had  no  index  of  the  early  work 
of  the  stations,  and  the  press  of  other  duties  has  made  it  impracticable 
to  complete  such  an  index.  The  references  to  this  part  of  the  station 
work  are  therefore  relatively  incomplete,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  some  important  material  has  been  overlooked. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  familiar  with  station  work 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  satisfactory  summaries  of  investiga- 
tions in  certain  lines.  This  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  feeding  ex- 
periments. To  make  a  thorough  digest  of  the  station  literature  would 
require  far  more  time  and  labor  than  could  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  at  least  the  main  results  of  station  work 
have  been  stated  with  sufficient  fullness  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
the  reader. 

As  this  is  in  no  sense  a  manual  or  encyclopedia  of  agriculture,  many 
subjects  which  would  properly  find  a  place  in  a  work  of  that  character 
are  omitted,  and  the  treatment  of  many  others  is  very  fragmentary. 
Most  of  our  stations  are  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  and  have  done 
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little  or  nothing  in  many  lines.  In  some  cases  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  work  done  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  mention 
of  it  in  this  publication.  The  rule  followed  was  to  admit  everything 
which  seemed  at  all  likely  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.  For  ex- 
ample, a  brief  note  that  the  station  in  California  has  planted  a  certain 
kind  of  tree  may  not  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence,  yet  there  may  be 
persons  interested  in  the  growth  of  that  species  who  by  this  reference 
will  be  able  to  get  further  information  by  correspondence  with  the 
California  Station.  All  the  stations  have  collected  many  data  which 
they  have  not  published,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  supply  such  in- 
formation as  they  have  to  all  inquirers. 

It  is  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  publication  of  this  work  will  be  to 
bring  the  stations  into  closer  relations  with  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
difhise  among  all  the  States  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  all 
the  stations. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  desires  to  bring  the  stations  and  farmers  of  the 
whole  country  into  the  most  intimate  relations  and  is  glad  to  serve  as 
an  intermediary  in  this  good  work  wherever  and  whenever  it  can. 

The  general  plan  of  this  publication  was  suggested  by  Hon.  Edwin 

Willits,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  dii'ection  the 

work  has  been  carried  on.    The  labor  involved  in  its  preparation  has 

been  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  office.    The 

general  editorial  supervision  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  A.  G.  True,  who 

has  also  prepared  some  of  the  articles  on  field  crops  and  on  the  more 

general  topics;  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen  has  prepared  the  articles  on  subjects 

connected  with  chemistry,  animal  production,  and  dairying;  Mr.  W.  H. 

Beal,  those  on  meteorology,  soils,  and  fertilizers;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Evans, 

those  on  grasses,  seeds,  weeds,  diseases  of  plants,  and  insects;  Mr.  E. 

S.  Steele,  as  special  agent  for  World's  Fair  work,  did  a  large  amount 

of  indexing  of  station  publications  preparatory  to  the  preparation  of 

articles  on  the  various  subjects,  and  has  also  prepared  the  articles  on 

subjects  connected  with  horticulture  and  forestry;  Mr.  J.  F.  Duggar 

prepared  some  of  the  articles  on  field  crops,  especially  those  of  the 

Southern  States,  and  also  rendered  important  assistance  in  the  work  on 

animal  nutrition. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  W.  Harris, 

Director, 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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ABBiaRYlATXOll8.~In  references  to  station  literature  the  ordinary  abbrevlAtfons  for  names  of  the 
States  are  used  to  designate  the  stations,  except  that  in  those  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  sta- 
tion in  a  State  an  additional  distinguishing  irord  is  used,  e,  g.,  Tenn.  =  Tennessee  Station ;  Ala.  Cane- 
brake  =  Alabama  Canebrake  Station;  R.=:  Annual  Report;  B.  =  Bulletin;  O.E.S.  =  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations ;  IT.  S.  D.  A.  =  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  the  end  of  each  article  or 
subdiTision  of  an  article  is  giren  a  list  of  references  not  included  in  the  article. 

Acacia  trees. — Several  Australian  acacias  of  the  gronp  known  as  wattles  are 
widely  grown  along  the  California  coast,  and  are  recommended  by  the  California 
Stotion  to  plant  for  tan  bark  and  timber  (Cat.  R.  18SS,  p.  lOS ;  R.  1885-'86,p,  119;  R. 
1890, p.  195),  The  most  important  of  the  acacias  for  tan  bark  is  the  black  wattle 
(Acacia  deeurreM)',  the  golden  wattle  {A.  pycnantha)  is  rather  small  for  profit;  A. 
dealbaia,  frequently  planted  around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  known  in  nurseries  as 
A,  niollistima,  is  valuable  for  fuel,  but  according  to  Yon  Mueller  is  not  sufficiently  rich 
in  tannin.  The  bark  of  the  black  wattle,  air-dried,  contains  over  40  per  cent  of 
tannin  ( Cal,  B.  4,  B.  22)  while  oak  yields  only  10  or  12  per  cent.  For  timber  the  black- 
wood  acacia  {A.  melanoxylon)  is  especially  recommended  as  being  an  equally  fast 
grower  as  the  black  wattle  and  furnishing  ''  a  most  valuable  timber,  which  in  Aus- 
tralia is  used  largely  for  tool  handles;  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  there  a  substitute  for 
aah."  The  black  wattle  and  the  silver  wattle  would  furnish  valuable  fuel  where 
fuel  is  expensive.  Caution  is  given  against  the  cottony  scale  {Ic€ryapurchasi),irhich 
seems  especially  fond  of  the  acacias. 

Acetic  acid. — For  the  effect  of  acetic  acid  on  chumability  of  cream  see  Churn- 
ing 9we€t  and  sour  cream. 

Acid  phosphate. — See  Fertilizers  and  Phosphatta, 

Aotinomyoosis  [also  called  Big  jaw  or  Lumpy  jaw  of  cattle ;  Big  head  of  horses]. — 
A  local  affection  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  spores  of  which  find  an  entrance  to 
the  animal  through  wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin  or  internal  membranes,  through 
the  temporary  exposure  of  the  tissues  in  shedding  ti)cth,  etc.  These  fungi  generally 
develop  in  the  jaw,  but  sometimes  in  the  tongue,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Groups  of  them  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  minute  yellowish  specks  in  the 
dieeased  tissues.  Until  recently  the  only  remedy  haa  been  to  remove  the  diseased 
growth  with  the  knife  or  with  caustics  before  it  had  spread  too  far  {Ark,  R,  1889, 
p.  107;  Ohio  B,  vol,  111, 3).  Experiments  in  Germany  and  France  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  have  lately  shown  that  actinomycosis  may 
be  successfully  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium.  This  remedy  must  be  carefully 
used  and  should  not  be  given  to  milch  cows  as  it  renders  the  milk  unfit  for  use. 

"  In  treating  actinomycosis  in  cattle  with  iodide  of  potassium  the  dose  should 
never  exceed  1  gram  (one-fourth  dram)  for  every  hundred  pounds  live  weight,  the 
proper  dose  being  from  8  to  12  grams  (2  to  3  drams)  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  This  dose  may  be  given  from  five  to  six  days,  when 
the  animal  will  show  slight  symptoms  of  iodism,  viz,  discharge  of  thick  mucus  f^om 
the  nose  and  excretion  of  tears.  The  manure  will  become  rather  dry,  but  that  is 
easily  repaired  by  giving  a  dose  of  glauber  salts  and  some  bran  mash.  Thia  wVLV 
restore  the  appetite,  and  two  days  after  the  last  doae  ia  g|vv«ii  ^«  a.iivoi'a^  ^^0\  Xm^ 
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ready  for  another  week's  treatment,  and  bo  on  nntil  a  cnre  is  effected.  If  these  pre- 
cantions  are  token,  no  ill  effect  will  result  from  the  treatment,  and  if  properly  fed 
the  animal  will  gain  in  condition  nninfluenced  by  the  medicine.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  difference  as  to  the  individual  effect  of  the  medicine  on  animals,  but  any 
farmer  who  takes  an  interest  in  seeing  his  stock  doing  well  will  easily  perceive 
when  it  is  time  for  him  to  stop  and  give  the  animal  rest  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  The  medicine  is  best  administered  dissolved  in  water  and  given  by  means  of  a 
slender,  long-necked  bottle,  for  example,  a  common  Rhine- wine  bottle.  One  dose  of 
medicine  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  the  steer  is  seized  by  the  nose  to  hold  up 
the  head,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  is  emptied  into  the  mouth  without  fixing  or 
securing  the  tongue  in  any  way." — {Bur,  An,  Industry,  B,  f .) 

Adzuki  bean. — See  Bean. 

Aerator. — ^An  apparatus  designed  for  deodorizing  milk  and  cooling  jnilk  or  cream 
rapidly  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  practice  of  cooling  and  aerating  milk  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  it,  especially  for  milk  shippers, 
by  several  prominent  authorities.  For  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  rapid  cool- 
ing of  milk  after  milking  on  its  souring,  see  Milk  fermentations.  The  Vermont  Sta- 
tion {B,  S7)  found  the  Evans  and  Heuling  cooler  and  aerator  capable  of  cooling  100 
pounds  of  milk  from  a  temperature  of  82^  F.  down  to  44^  with  417  pounds  of  water  at 
39°.  At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B,  S9)  milk  was  cooled  to  50°  F.,  using  about 
a  third  more  water  at  36°  F.  than  milk,  at  the  rate  of  550  pounds  per  hour,  or  with 
about  three  times  as  much  water  as  milk  300  pounds  of  milk  per  hour  were  cooled 
to  43°.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Champion  aerator  would  keep  cool  225  to  250 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour  down  to  about  60°  F.  if  kept  filled  with  ice.  The  station 
prefers  the  Evans  and  Heuling  cooler  where  running  water  is  at  hand,  otherwise  it 
recommends  the  Champion.  The  Powell  aerator  is  intended  to  aerate  without  cool- 
ing. It  was  found  that  milk  aerated  in  it  kept  little  if  any  longer  than  that  not 
aerated,  and  that  milk  treated  in  the  Evans  and  Heuling  and  in  the  Champion  coolers 
kept  a  few  hours  longer  than  milk  not  aerated  or  cooled,  although  the  conditions 
were  very  favorable  for  keeping  the  untreated  milk,  and  it  is  believed  the  difference 
would  ordinarily  be  greater.  The  Pennsylvania  Station  (B,  gO)  kept  milk  cooled  in 
the  Evans  and  Heuling  cooler  practically  sweet  for  two  days  in  summer. 

As  to  the  creaming  of  aerated  milk,  tests  by  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  S9) 
showed  that  it  creamed  nearly  or  quite  as  completely  in  cold,  deep  setting  as  untreated 
milk. 

Agxlonltaral  experiment  stations. — ^The  first  regularly  organized  station  in  the 
United  States  was  established  at  Wesley  an  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1875. 
Some  investigations  of  a  character  similar  to  those  conducted  by  the  stations  had 
been  previously  carried  on  at  agricultural  colleges.  Within  a  few  years  similar 
stations  were  organized  by  State  or  college  authority  in  a  number  of  different  States, 
and  in  1887  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  organization  of  stations  in  all 
tbe  States  and  Territories.  Under  this  act,  passed  March  2, 1887,  $15,000  is  annually 
given  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  each  State  and  Territory.  With  a  few  exceptions^ 
provided  for  in  the  act,  these  stations  must  be  departments  of  the  land  grant  col- 
leges. Under  this  act  stations  are  now  in  operation  in  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
except  Montana  and  Alaska.  In  several  States  the  United  States  grant  is  divided 
so  that  50  stations  in  47  States  and  Territories  are  receiving  money  from  the  U.  8 
Treasury.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  a  separate  station  is  maintained  entirely  or  in  part  by  State  funds,  and 
in  Louisiana  a  station  for  sugar  experiments  is  maintained  mainly  by  funds  con- 
tributed by  sugar  planters.  In  several  States  branches  or  substations  have  been 
established.  If  these  be  excluded  the  number  of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  54. 
During  1892  the  annual  revenues  of  the  stations  amounted  to  $997,244,  of  which 
$689,542  was  appropriated  from  the  National  Treasury,  the  rest  coming  from  State 
governments,  private  individuals,  fees  for  analyses  of  fertilizers,  sales  of  farm 
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products,  and  oUic  r  sources.  The  stations  employ  about  500  persons  in  the  work 
of  administration  and  inquiry.  The  number  of  officers  engaged  in  the  different 
lines  of  work  in  1892  was  as  follows:  Directors  68,  chemists  115,  agriculturists  54, 
horticulturists  59,  botanists  36,  entomologists  36,  veterinarians  23,  meteorologists 
14,  biologists  9,  physicists  3,  geologists  4,  irrigation  engineers  3,  in  charge  of  sub- 
stations 27,  secretaries  and  treasurers  28,  librarians  4,  clerks  23.  There  are  also  21 
persons  classified  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous,  including  superintendents  of  gar- 
dens, grounds,  and  buildings;  foremen  of  farms  and  buildings;  apiarists;  herds- 
men, etc. 

During  1892  the  stations  published 55  annual  reports  and  250  bulletins.  The  mail- 
ing lists  of  the  stations  now  aggregate  some  400,000  names.  The  results  and  proc- 
esses of  experiments  are  also  described  in  thousands  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals.  The  stations  are  represented  in  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  an  account  of  which  is  given  on  p.  233.  Brief 
accounts  of  individual  stations  are  given  under  the  names  of  the  several  States  and 
Tenitories. 

Agricultnxal  schools  and  colleges. — ^The  institutions  for  agricultural  cdncntiou 
in  the  United  States  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Institutions  in  which  the 
sciences  related  to  agriculture  are  taught;  (2)  colleges  in  which  these  sciences  are 
taught  along  witli  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture;  (3)  schools  in  which  tbe 
elements  of  agriculture  and  other  sciences  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  In  addition  to  regular  courses  of  from  two  to  four  years  dura- 
tion many  institutions  give  short  farmers'  courses  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  recently  undertaken  to  supervise  a  course  of  home 
readings  for  farmers.  The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  there  are  courses 
in  agriculture  is  now  66.  These  employ  in  all  their  departments  not  far  from  1,200 
professors  and  other  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  about  12,000,  of 
which  some  3,500  are  in  the  courses  in  agriculture.  Most  of  these  institutions  are 
organized  as  departments  of  the  colleges  deriving  a  share  of  their  endowment  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  granted  to  the  several  States  for  this  purpose 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862.  Liberal  appropriations  are  annually 
made  by  many  of  the  States  for  their  support.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  August 
30, 1890,  grants  of  money  from  the  U.  S.  Treasnry  were  made  for  the  maintcnauce 
and  endowment  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated to  each  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  and  the  act  provides  for 
an  annual  increase  of  $1,000  in  succeeding  appropriations  for  ten  years,  after  which 
time  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  or  Territory  is  to  be  $25,000.  These 
funds  can  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life 
and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.  Provision  must  be  made  for  colored  as  well 
as  white  students  and  in  case  separate  institutions  are  maintained  for  the  two  races 
the  division  of  funds  must  be  an  equitable  one.  Reports  must  be  made  annually  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior. 

Agriculture. — ^As  denoting  a  department  of  station  work  the  term  agriculture  is 
variously  applied.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  used  to  include  iuvestigatlons  on  field 
crops,  but  it  is  often  applied  also  to  those  in  horticulture,  animal  production,  and 
dairying.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  term  is  technically  used  in  this  work  in  its 
restricted  sense,  when  referring  to  station  work.  An  officer  called  an  agriculturist 
is  employed  at  38  of  the  stations. 

Alabama  Canebrake  Station,  Uniontown. — Organized  in  1885  under  State  au- 
thority and  now  supported  by  State  funds.  The  station  staff  consists  of  a  director, 
assistant  director  in  charge,  veterinarian,  and  treasurer.  The  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama College  Station  is  ex  officio  director  of  this  station.  The  work  of  this  station 
consists  principally  of  field  experiments  with  different  crops.  Up  to  January  1, 1893^ 
it  had  published  3  annual  reports  and  15  bulletins.    Rev<^iiM<b  vii\%^,^^3R^« 
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Alabama  College  Statton,  Aubam. — Organized  in  Jane,  1883,  nnder  State  anther^ 
ity,  and  reorganized  nnder  act  of  Congress  April  1,  1888,  as  a  department  of  the 
Igricnltnral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president 
af  the  college  and  the  board  of  direction,  chemist,  botanist  and  meteorologist,  agri- 
culturist, biolofflst,  Yeterinarian,  assistant  agriculturist,  four  assistant  chemists,  and 
assistant  botanist  and  clerk.  Its  principal  lines  of  work  are  meteorology,  analysis 
and  control  of  fertilizers,  botany,  mycology,  and  field  ezperimente  with  crops  and 
fertilizers.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  it  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  41  bul- 
letins.   Berenue  in  1892,  $23,340. 

Albuminoids  in  feeding  stuffs. — See  Feeding  farm  animaU, 

Alfalfa  {Medicago  aativa)  [also  called  LucernJ. — ^A  perennial  forage  plant,  resem- 
bling clorer  in  its  feeding  value,  habits  of  growth,  and  effects  on  succeeding  crops. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it  wilMive  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  and  does  not  run  out 
as  clover  does.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  iu  Europe  and  is  grown  quite  extensively 
in  California  and  some  of  the  other  Western  and  Southern  States.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  over  a  wide  tract  of  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest. 
It  has  been  grown  successfully  for  several  years  at  the  station  at  Geneva,  N.  T.,  but 
in  recent  experiments  on  thirty  farms  in  different  parts  of  Vermont  it  was  very 
largely  winterkilled  (Vt.  B.  ISSS,  p.  81).  While  a  Southern  climate  is  more  favora- 
ble to  alfalfa,  numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  it  will  do  well  in  many  local- 
ities in  the  Northern  States,  and  when  established  will  produce  from  three  to  five 
crops  each  season  for  a  number  of  successive  years.  "Alfalfa  is  especially  adapted 
to  dry  climates  and  withstands  drought  much  better  than  ordinary  clovers.''  For 
this  reason  it  is  largely  relied  on  in  Colorado  and  California,  especially  where  irri- 
gation is  used. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  plants  which  collects  nitrogen  from  the  air  (see  Legum\no%L9 
planU),  It  also  gathers  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  At 
the  New  Jersey  Station  in  two  years  the  alfiilfa  grown  on  1  acre  collected  553  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  98  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  586  pounds  of  potash,  valued  at 
$124. 

If  alfalfa  and  its  products  are  properly  utilized  on  the  farm  it  can  not  be  consid- 
ered an  exhaustive  crop,  but  rather  one  which  transforms  the  raw  materials  in  soil 
and  atmosphere  into  products  for  man's  use  {N,  J,  B,  1888,  p,  105;  Conn,  8torr$  B, 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  IL 

Culture. — Alfalfa  prefers  a  light,  sandy,  or  loam  soil,  with  a  subsoil  through  which 
its  long  roots  can  penetrate.  In  some  cases  its  taproot  goes  down  12  to  15  or  even 
20  feet.  At  the  New  York  Station,  however,  alfalfa  has  been  successfully  grown  on 
a  clay  soil  {N.  Y.  Stale  B,  1888 f  p,  SSI,  B.  16,  n.  «er.).  On  such  a  soil  greater  pains 
must  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  stand,  but  when  the  plant  is  once  established  the  char- 
acter of  the  subsoil  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  surface  soil  {Minn,  B,  1888, 
p.  179),  Use  fresh,  pure  seed.  Sow  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  in  suitable  condi- 
tion and  when  thore  will  be  time  for  the  plants  to  become  well  established  before  they 
are  subjected  either  to  drought  or  extreme  cold.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  the  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  sown  broad- 
cast about  the  latter  quantity  will  be  required;  if  in  drills  the  former  amount  will 
be  sufficient.  In  the  North  spring  seeding  is  advisable,  but  in  the  South  it  is  better 
to  sow  in  the  fall  {Colo,  B,  1890. p,  188;  N,  J,  B.  1888,  p.  105,  B,  1889,  p.  15S,  B,  1890,  p. 
156;  N,  Y,  State  B,  16,  n,  aer.) 

In  regions  where  irrigation  is  necessary  the  Colorado  Station  advises  that  the 
water  should  be  applied  to  alfalfa  before  cutting,  because  thus  the  mower  does  its 
work  more  effectively  and  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  crop  is  stimulated.  A  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  moisture  is  required  the  first  year  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
tand. 
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Harvksttno. — Alfiklfii  shoald  be  cat  daring  the  first  period  of  good  weather  after 
the  blooeoms  begin  to  appear.  If  allowed  to  stand  too  long  its  stalk  becomes  hard 
and  woody  and  saoceeding  crops  are  likely  to  be  diminished.  If  designed  for  hay  it 
mast  be  carefaUy  cored  and  hoased,  for  otherwise  its  leaves  will  drop  off  and  only  a 
mass  of  bare  stalks  be  left  {N.  F.  St4KU  B.  16  n,  Mr.). 

As  ▲  FXRDIN6  8TUFF. — ^Daring  a  single  season  alfalfa  fornishes  a  large  amount  of 
natritioas  green  forage  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  shoald  be  partially  wilted 
or  mixed  with  hay  or  straw.  In  the  dry  regions  of  the  West  it  is  much  used  for 
pastorage,  especially  in  the  fall,  but  there  is  more  or  less  danger  that  it  will  cause 
the  cattle  to  bloat  or  that  the  plants  will  be  killed  by  close  pasturing.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  relish  alfalfa  hay  and  seem  to  thriye  on  it. 

Chemical  analyses  and  digestion  experiments  show  that  alfalfa  compares  very 
favorably  with  red  clover  both  as  green  fodder  and  as  hay.  It  may  be  used  either 
for  fattening  or  for  milk.  To  secure  a  well-balanced  and  economical  ration,  alfalfa, 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  protein,  should  be  fed  with  com,  wheat,  oat 
straw,  root  crops,  etc.,  which  contain  relatively  hirge  amounts  of  the  other  food  in- 
gredients (carbohydrates  and  fat).  In  many  instances  farmeis  might  profitably 
raise  alfedfa  as  a  substitute  for  the  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  other  mate> 
rials  which  contain  large  amounts  of  protein  and  which  they  are  now  buying  in  or- 
der to  utilize  the  excess  of  carbohydrates  produced  in  corn  and  other  crops  {2i.  J.  B. 
1888,  p.  110). 

DiSADYANTAGns  OF  ALFALFA. — (1)  It  is  not  easily  established,  (2)  it  is  less  hardy 
than* clover,  (3)  if  allowed  to  grow  too  long  its  stalks  become  bard  and  woody, 
(4)  except  in  dry  regions  cattle  can  not  be  safely  pastured  on  it,  (5)  it  requires  pecu- 
liar treatment  to  make  good  hay. 

Adyaktagks  of  autalfa. — (1)  When  established  it  does  not  run  out,  (2)  it  with- 
stands drought  much  better  than  clover,  (3)  it  grows  rapidly  and  may  be  cut  early  in 
the  season,  (4)  it  gathers  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  as  well  as  from 
the  soil,  and  is  therefore  very  valuable  as  a  fertilizing  crop,  (5)  it  furnishes  several 
large  crops  of  green  fodder  each  season,  (6)  when  properly  cured  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent hay,  (7)  it  is  relished  and  digested  by  all  farm  animals  and  is  an  excellent  flesh 
and  milk  producer,  (8)  it  makes  muscle  rather  than  fat,  and  is  therefore  valuable  to 
use  with  com  and  other  fat-producing  crops  to  make  a  well-balanced  ration  for 
cattle. 

In  brief,  experience  at  the  stations  and  elsewhere  indicates  that  alfalfa  is  valuable 
as  a  feeding  stuff  and  as  a  fertilizing  crop,  but  that  it  requires  peculiar  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  for  growth  and  careful  culture  and  curing  to  make  it  a  profitable 
crop.  It  is  worthy  of  repeated  and  systematic  experimental  tests  by  farmers,  even 
though  in  some  regions  and  on  some  farms  it  should  prove  a  failure. 

(Ala,  Canebrake  B.  9;  Colo,  B,  8,  B.  1888,  p,  31,  B,  1890,  p,  188;  Conn.  SiortB  B.  5, 
B,  1889,  p.  t9;  Del,  B,  5,  B.  1889,  p,  94,  B.  1890,  p.  79;  III.  B.  15;  Joira  B,  11;  La,  B, 
26,  B.  8,  td  aer,,  B.  1890,  p,  177,  B,  1891,  p.  11;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  166;  Mass.  State  B. 
1888,  pp.  geS,  tS7,  B,  1889,  p,  158;  Minn,  B,  19;  Miss.  B.  1889,  p.  38,  B.  1890,  p.  31, 

B.  tO;  Nebr.  B,  17;  Nev,  B,  1890,  p.  15;  N,  J.  B.  1836,  p,  168;  B.  1887, p.  ICO,  B.  1888, 
p.  105,  B.  1889,  p.  153,  B,  1890,  p.  156;  N,  Y.  State  B.  16,  n,  »er,,  B,  1889,  p.  138;  N, 

C.  B.  73;   S.  Dak,  B,  1889,  p,  t6;  Tex.  B.  SO;  Wyo,  B,  1,) 

Alfolfa  leaf  spot  (Peeudopeziza  medicaginis). — ^This  disease  is  found  in  nearly  every 
place  where  alfalfa  is  grown.  Usually  it  does  not  attack  the  plant  until  the  second 
year's  growth,  when  the  plant  is  able  to  survive  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  completely  destroys  seedling  plants.  The  disease  shows  itself  as  minute  dark- 
brown  spots  of  irregular  shape  upon  the  green  or  discolored  leaflet.  The  center  of 
each  spot  forms  a  small  pustule.  In  this  are  developed  the  spores,  which  are  set 
free  by  the  breaking  of  the  epidermis.  The  disease  readily  survives  the  winter, 
and  may  develop  year  after  year  in  the  same  field.  In  serious  case^  covering  with 
straw  and  burning  alone  stopped  the  disease.  It  may  be  held  in  check  by  frequent 
enttings.    {Del.  B.  1890,  p,  79,) 
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Alfalfa  root  rot  (Ogonium  auricomum), — The  fungus  causing  this  disease  has  been 
identified  as  the  same  as  that  causing  the  **  root  rot  of  cotton"  (see  p.  96).  It  attacks 
the  crown  of  the  plant  and  works  down  for  6  to  10  inches,  completely  killing  it.  In 
the  field  the  disease  spreads  in  almost  a  perfect  circle,  at  a  rate  of  50  or  60  feet  dur- 
ing the  season,  killing  every  plant.  It  is  thought  that  sowing  salt  plentifully  or 
applying  kerosene  over  the  infested  spots  will  kill  it  out,  thus  preventing  further 
spreading.     The  disease  is  worst  in  dry,  hot  weather.    (Tex.  B.H») 

Aiiraii  soils. — ^A  term  applied  to  voils  found  throughout  a  wide  area  in  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  districts  of  the  United  States  containing  an  unnsnal  amount  of  soluble 
mineral  salts  which  efiioresce  or  bloom  out  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  or  crust  in 
dry  weather  following  rains  or  irrigation.  The  basis  of  these  salts  is  mainly  soda, 
together  with  smaller  amounts  of  potash  and  usually  a  little  lime  and  magnesia. 
They  are  mixtures  chiefiy  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts),  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  and  carbonate  of  soda  (sal  soda)  in  varying  proportions.  They  con- 
tain besides  smaller  amounts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  substances  whose  fertilizing  value  is  well  known.  Two  distinct  classes  of 
alkali  are  known — white  alkali,  composed  largely  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common 
salt,  which  is  comparatively  harmless ;  and  black  alkali,  composed  largely  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  highly  corrosive  and  destructive  to  vegetation. 

Practically  the  same  alkali  salts  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  in  regions  of  abundant 
rainfall  the  excess  is  regularly  carried  off  in  the  drainage  water.  In  regions  of  defi- 
cient rainfall,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  regular  flow  of  drainage  water  and  the 
scanty  moisture  only  carries  them  a  little  way  down  into  the  subsoil,  from  tv'hich 
they  rise  to  the  surface  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  are  thus  accumulated  at 
or  close  to  the  top  of  the  soil. 

Injurious  effects  of  alkali  are  manifest  not  only  hi  the  corrosive  action  on  the  roots 
of  plants  and  on  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  but  also  in  the  case  of  black  alkali 
in  its  tendency  to  render  the  soil  pasty  and  difficult  to  till. 

''The  reclamation  of  alkali  lands  for  general  agriculture  rests  upon  three  chief 
points:  (1)  Reducing  surface  evaporation  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  (2)  render- 
ing the  corrosive  salts  as  bland  as  possible  by  the  use  of  chemical  antidotes  or 
neutralizers ;  and  (3).correcting  their  unleached  condition  by  nnderdrainage,  and 
by  flooding,  thus  supplementing  the  deficient  rainfall." 

The  first  result  may  be  secured  to  some  extent  by  frequent  and  deep  tillage  and 
by  growing  such  plants  as  alfalfa,  which  root  deeply  and  shade  the  ground.  In  the 
many  cases  where  alkali  is  not  very  abundant  this  will  temporarily  suffice.  The 
second  remedy,  the  use  of  chemical  antidotes,  likewise  affords  temporary  relief  and 
is  of  greatest  value  only  when  the  proportion  of  alkali  is  small  and  of  a  corrosive 
nature  (black  alkali).  In  case  of  neutral  alkaline  salts  (white  alkali)  they  afford 
no  relief.  Lime  and  calcareous  marls  are  valuable  as  correctives  for  alkali  contain- 
ing Epsom  salts,  bittern,  chloride  of  calcium,  alum,  copperas,  etc.,  but  gypsum  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  generally  satisfactory  neutralizer  of  alkali  salts.  It  it 
especially  applicable  in  case  of  soils  containing  black  alkali.  Corrosive  black  alkali 
is  by  this  means  converted  into  the  comparatively  harmless  white  form.  The  alkaline 
phosphates,  which  are  always  present,  and  the  humus  are  fixed,  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  improved. 

Irrigation  (preferably  subirrigation)  in  connection  with  underdraining  is  also  em- 
ployed. The  most  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  would  be  the  application  of 
gypsum  to  correct  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  alkali  and  to  fix  the  alkaline 
phosphates  and  humus  present,  and  irrigation  and  drainage  to  gradually  wash  out 
the  excess  of  salts  from  the  soil.  (Cal.  B,  1890,  App.;  Colo,  B.  9;  Tex.  B.  1889, 
p.  94.) 

Alkekengl.— See  Physalii. 

Almond  trees  (Prunus  lAmygdaluB^  commnniB). — These  have  been  planted  at  sev- 
eral stations.    At  the  California  Station,  where  10  varieties  have  been  planted,  the 
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trees  have  done  well.  The  ''  double  white  Siberian  almond/'  top-worked  on  native 
plom  etook,  is  Teoommended  by  the  Iowa  Station  (B.  16)  as  an  ornamental  small  tree. 
(CoJ.  E,  1888-*89,  pp,  86, 1S7,  184, 196  ;  La.  B,  22,  B.  8,  2d  aer,;  N.  Mix,  B,  2,  B.  4; 
B.  I,  B,  72  T(m».  E,  1888^  p,  12.) 

Alsike  olover. — See  Clovert. 

American  HoldemesB  cows. — See  Cows,  ieata  of  dairy  Ireeda, 

Ammonia  copper. — See  Fungicides. 

Ammonium  snlpliate. — See  Fertilizers  and  Nitrogen, 

Anthracnoae  of  bean  {Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum). — A  fungous  disease  which 
appears  upon  the  pod  in  deep,  dark  pits,  materially  decreasing  the  yield  of  salable 
beans.  It  will  also  spread  rapidly  among  green  beans  in  the  market.  The  spores  of 
this  disease  are  oarriod  over  from  one  season  to  the  next  in  the  bean  itself.  When 
infected  seed  is  planted  the  plants  are  soon  affected  and  either  do  not  grow  at  all 
or  if  they  do  it  is  only  to  spreatl  the  infection  to  otherwise  healthy  plants.  The 
infected  seed  may  be  often  distinguished  by  its  shriveled  and  discolored  appear- 
ance. Such  seeds  should  be  rejected,  and  only  sound  plump  seeds  used.  In  this 
way  the  disease  can  be  greatly  restricted.  Successful  experiments  have  been  made 
in  treating  seed  before  planting.  The  plants  from  beans  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion of  3  ounces  of  copper  carbonate  and  1  quart  of  ammonia  to  4^  gallons  of  water, 
were  almost  wholly  free  from  anthracnoso,  while  those  from  seed  not  so  treated  were 
badly  diseased.  This  treatment  can  be  easily  applied,  but  the  solution  should  not 
be  stronger  than  indicated.    {N.  J.  B.  1891,  p.  284,) 

Anthracnoae  of  blackberry  and  raspberry  {Glceosporium  vcnetum), — A  fungous 
disease  attacking  the  young  shoots,  especially  during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
growth. 

On  the  young  shoots,  near  the  ground,  small  purple  spots  appear.  These  rapidly 
increase  in  size  and  number,  extending  around  the  canes  and  upward.  Soon  their 
centers  become  white  with  a  raised  purple  border.  The  white  center  dies,  the 
border  becomes  brown,  numerous  spots  coalesce,  the  epidermis  is  broken,  and  we 
have  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  girdling  with  a  knife.  Purple  spots  also  appear 
on  the  leaves,  causing  the  veins  to  swell  and  the  leaf  stalk  to  curl  downward.  The 
disease  is  not  fatal  the  first  year,  but  its  effect  is  seen  when  the  young  shoots  como  to 
bearing  age,  in  the  dwarfed,  shriveled,  and  dricd-up  berries.  The  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  fall  off,  and  the  canes  blacken  and  die.  The  spores  are  formed  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis, through  which  they  burst,  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  spread  the  dis- 
ease. The  Bordeaux  and  carbonate  of  copper  mixtures  are  suggested  for  this  disease. 

A  disease  of  the  leaves  similar  to  authracuose  is  caused  by  Septoria  rubi.  The 
spots  occur  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  are  larger  than  those  of  authracnose. 
Upon  close  examination  the  spots  are  seen  to  be  largely  made  up  of  small  black 
specks.  So  far  not  much  damage  has  been  reported  from  this  fungus.  {Conn.  State 
B.,  Ill;  N.  J,  B.  1891,  p.  S06;  Ohio  B.  vol.  IV,  6;  Vt.  It.  1890,  p.  143.) 

Anthracnoae  of  eggplant  (GZa*o«pon'umme2oiif/eR(ip). — ^A  well-known  fungous  dis- 
ease, which  as  yet  has  caused  but  little  damage  to  the  crop.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
its  producing  decided  pits  in  the  fruit,  upon  which  soon  appear  minute  blotches 
bordered  with  pink.  For  preventive  treatment  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended. 
{N.  J,  B.  1890,  p.  S58,  B.  1891, p.  281). 

Anthracnose  of  grape  {Sphaceloma  ampelinum)  [sometimes  called  Bird's-eye 
rot]. — ^A  fungous  disease  affecting  the  shoots  and  the  fruit.  On  the  shoots  its  pres- 
ence is  first  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  minute  brown  spots  with  a  slightly  raised 
darker  rim.  These  spots  increase  in  size,  the  central  portion  becoming  deeper  and 
taking  on  a  grayish  hue.  The  bark  is  finally  destroyed  and  in  severe  cases  the  wood 
beneath  appears  as  if  burned.  The  appearance  on  the  leaves  is  similar  to  that  Just 
described,  and  when  the  diseased  spots  are  numerous  the  leaves  and  shoots  succumb 
to  the  parasite. 
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Upon  the  fruit  the  anthracnose  is  manifest  as  small  gray  spots,  with  dark  brown 
borders.  Before  the  gray  color  appears  the  entire  spot  is  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
more  or  less  rounded  in  outline,  and  between  the  lighter-colored  center  and  dark  rim 
is  developed  a  verm  ill  ion-colored  band.  Finally,  under  the  attacks  of  the  disease, 
the  berries  wither  and  dry  up.  There  is  no  browning  of  the  tissue  or  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  as  in  the  black  rot,  but  the  circular  spots  first  seen  are  retained  upon  the 
dried  fruit.  Often  the  berry  is  attacked  only  on  one  side.  This  disease  is  not  well 
understood. 

The  best  treatment  is  to  wash  the  vines  thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  cop- 
peras before  the  buds  appear.  Watch  the  vines  closely,  and  as  soon  as  the  disease 
appears  apply  with  a  bellows  powdered  and  dry  slaked  lime  or  sulphur.  {Cal,  B,  70; 
Conn,  SiaU  B.  1890,  p,  10$,  B.  Ill;  Mich,  B,  83;  N.  Y,  B,  1890,  p.  336;  Tenn,  B.  vol. 
IF,  4.) 

Anthracnose  of  pepper  {Glaotporium  piperitum), — A  ftingous  disease  causing 
irregular  spots  to  appear  on  the  young  fruit.  These  increase  in  size  as  the  season 
advances,  and  as  they  soften  tend  to  destroy  the  fruit. 

Another  anthracnose  {Colletotrichum  nigrum)  has  caused  considerable  loss  recently. 
It  forms  decayed  patches  upon  the  young  and  ripening  fruit,  and  later  these  spots 
become  very  black,  due  to  multitudes  of  bristles  developed  by  the  frmgus.  As  a 
remedy  for  both  these  diseases  no  doubt  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  of  the  copper 
compounds,  would  be  found  effective.    {N,  J,  B.  1890,  p,  358,) 

Anthracnose  of  spinach  {ColUtoiriohum  tpinacecs), — A  disease  caused  by  a  fungus 
of  very  rapid  growth,  which  quickly  spreads  from  plant  to  plant,  often  causing  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  crop.  It  produces  small  patches  upon  the  leaves,  which  soon 
increase  in  size,  turn  brown  and  then  gray,  followed  by  the  drying  of  the  leaf 
affected.  It  soon  spreads  to  other  leaves,  and  the  whole  plant  becomes  worthless. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  plant,  copper  salts  should  not  be  used  except  when  the 
plant  is  very  young,  and  then  only  in  moderation.  Equal  parts  of  air-slaked  lime 
and  sulphur,  well  raked  into  the  soil,  will  aid  somewhat  as  a  preventive.  All  refuse 
should  be  burned,  and  spinach  should  not  be  cultivated  in  one  place  very  long. 
{N,  J.  B,  1890,  p,  354,  B.  70,) 

Ant.hraT  [also  called  Charbon]. — ^An  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  bacterium 
(Bacillus  anthrads),  which  chiefly  attacks  cattle  and  sheep,  but  may  be  transmitted 
to  goats,  horses,  and  mules,  and  even  to  men.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  territories 
subject  to  inundation.  Fools  of  stagnant  water  are  a  source  of  infection.  Bodies 
of  animals  which  have  died  with  anthrax  may  spread  the  disease.  The  bacteria 
may  be  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food  or  got  into  the  wounds  in  the  skin.  The 
animal  attacked  may  drop  suddenly  as  with  apoplexy  and  die  In  convulsions,  but 
more  commonly  the  disease  begins  with  high  fever.  In  another  form  it  starts  with 
swellings  which  appear  under  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Treatment  is 
as  a  rule  ineffective.  Disinfecting  the  stables  with  chloride  of  lime  and  the  removal 
of  cattle  from  fields  likely  to  be  infected  are  the  chief  preventive  measures.  All 
carcasses  oi  animals  which  have  died  with  anthrax  should  be  carefully  disposed  of, 
perhaps  best  by  burying  them  in  deep  pits.  If  practicable,  all  infectious  material 
should  be  burned.  The  value  of  inoculation  for  this  disease  is  yet  doubtful.  The 
Mississippi  Station  (B,  6,  B.  11,  B,  1889,  p,  37)  has  reported  on  the  history  of  anthrax 
in  that  State,  and  on  an  investigatiou  of  an  outbreak  among  mules  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  Delta  in  1889.  Observations  at  that  time  indicated  that  flies  were  active 
agents  in  disseminaiing  the  disease.  Notes  on  anthrax  in  sheep  are  given  iu  N,  Dak, 
B,  3,    See  also  Ark,  B,  1889,  p,  106, 

Anti-gopher  plant. — On  account  of  the  periodical  announcement  in  the  papers 
that  a  plant  had  been  found  with  the  virtue  of  ridding  its  vicinity  of  gophers,  it 
was  thought  best  at  the  California  Station  that  the  plant  should  be  thoroughly 
tested.  The  plant  in  every  case  was  found  to  be  Euphorhia  lathyris,  the  giant  spurge 
~^r  false  caper,  called  also  cross  of  Malta  from  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves.    The 
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BQCceaaes  reported  had  been  mostly  from  regions  with  sandy  soils.  On  the  adobe 
soil  of  the  station  the  plant  certainly  afforded  no  protection.  {Cal.  B,  95,  J2. 1889, 
p.  fOZ.) 

Ants. — Where  ants  have  become  troublesome  in  lawns  and  elsewhere  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  ranning  a  stick  down  into  their  nests  in  several  places,  poaring  into 
the  holes  a  teaspoon ful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  quickly  stamping  the  holes  shut 
{Ma%%,  Hatch  B,  5,  R.  1888,  p.  2S;  MicK  B,  1888,  p.  98),  Where  the  nests  can  not 
be  found  place  a  sponge  soaked  with  sweetened  water  in  their  runway  and  dip  it 
frequently  into  hot  water  (Mass,  Hatch,  B,  5),  Black  ants  are  parasitic  on  the  larva 
of  the  Gypsy  moth  and  several  species  on  the  cotton  worm  {Ark,  B,  15;  Mass,  Hatch 
B.  19). 

Apatite. — See  Phosphate*, 

Apiculture. — Under  this  name  is  included  everything  relating  to  the  keeping  of 
bees.  An  apiarist  is  employed  at  the  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  Stations.  Experi- 
ments in  bee-keeping  are  also  conducted  at  the  Colorado  and  other  stations.  See 
Bee$, 

Apoplexy,  parturient,  in  cows. — See  Milk  fever, 

Apple. — Varieties. — More  or  less  extensive  tests  of  varieties  have  been  undertaken 
at  many  of  the  stations.  In  several  Northern  States,  especially  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, east  European,  chiefly  Russian,  varieties  have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing hardy  varieties.  In  a  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  1885,  descrip- 
tive notes  are  given  on  several  hundred  varieties  from  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
central  and  southern  Russia,  east  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Austria.  The  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion {B.  1,  R,  1886,  pp.  40,  R.  1888,  p.  77)  has  taken  up  this  work  extensively.  Six- 
seen  of  the  varieties  tested  were  more  hardy  than  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Rus- 
tian  varieties  bave  also  been  planted  at  the  Colorado,  Massachusetts  Hatch,  Indiana, 
New  York  State,  and  some  other  stations. 

The  responses  to  inquiries  by  the  Texas  Station  (B,  8)  regarding  the  varieties  most 
successful  in  different  localities  indicated  that  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest  for 
summer  and  Ben  Davis  and  Shockly  for  winter  were  leading  favorites. 

{Ark.  R.  1890,  p,  SS;  Colo,  R,  1888,  p,  81;  R.  1889,  pp.  25,  110;  R,  1890,  pp,  197, 
£14;  Fla,  B.  14,;  Oa.  B.  11;  III.  B,  21;  Ind,  B,  10;  La.  B,  8,  2d  eer,;  Me.  R,  1889, 
p,  225;  Mase,  Hatch  B,  2,  B,  4;  Mich.  B,  55,  B.  67,  B,80;  Miss,  R.  1888,  p,  47;  Mo,  B, 
6,  B,  10;  N,  Y.  State  R.  188S,  p.  84,  R.  1884,  p,  20,  R.  1887,  p.  840,  R,  1888,  pp,  89,  97, 
R,  1889,  pp,  S47,  855,  R,  1890,  p.  346;  N,  C.  B.  72;  Ohio  R.  1882,  p,  58,  R,  188S,  p.  146; 
Pa,  R,  1888,  p.  161,  B,  18;  R.  I.  B.  7;  S,  D.  B.  26;  Tenn.  B,,  vol.  V,  1,  R,  1888,  p,  12; 
Tex.  B.  16;  Ft,  R.  1889,  p,  121.) 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Table  III.  Analyses  are  reported  as  follows:  Sub- 
stance of  a  young  tree,  N,  Y.  Cornell  B,  25  (fertilizing  constituents);  twigs,  Iowa  B. 
4;  fruit,  Cal.,  B,  88  (fertilizing  constituents).  Conn,  State  R,  1879,  p.  158  (Roxbury 
Russet),  Mass.  State  R,  1889,  pp,  295,  300;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1889,  p,  94  (sweet).  Mo,  B. 
10  (ash  analysis  of  Ben  Davis  apples,  green,  ripe,  and  imperfect) ;  sugar  content  of 
fruit,  Mass.  State  R.  1890,  p.  301,  R.  1891,  p,  327  (Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
at  different  stages  of  ripeness). 

At  the  Iowa  station  (B.  4)  the  chemical  composition  was  investigated  of  twigs  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Borovinca,  Ben  Davis,  andBaiken,  to  learn  whether  in  midwin- 
ter there  are  any  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  new  growth  of  varieties  hardy 
and  not  hardy.  The  results  of  a  short  study  indicated  the  presence  of  somewhat 
more  of  extractable  matters  in  the  tender  than  in  the  hardy  varieties,  and  other 
similar  differences;  and  it  was  thought  that  chemical  analysis  might  yet  aid  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  classes.  A  somewhat  extended  microscopic  investigation  of  the 
twigs,  reported  in  the  same  connection,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  constant  dif- 
ference in  structure  probably  exists  which  could  serve  as  a  sure  distinction  between 
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varieties.  Differences  of  structare  seemed  to  depend  on  the  maturity  of  the  wood 
rather  than  upon  variety. 

At  the  Colorado  Station  (i2. 1888j  j».  79)  observations  were  made  for  two  years  on 
the  dates  of  leafing  and  shedding  leaves  of  174  varieties.  Long  retention  of  leaves 
is  taken  in  general  as  indicating  the  need  of  a  long  season  to  ripen  the  fruit;  early 
leafing  as  implying  the  exposure  of  the  blossom  or  young  fruit  to  cold.  In  Iowa  B. 
IS  the  propositions  are  advanced  that  orchard  fruits  vary  as  much  in  hardiness  of 
buds  and  blossoms  as  of  tree,  and  that  the  typical  ironclad  tree  has  hardier  fruit  buds 
and  blossoms  than  the  more  tender  varieties.  Jn  Minn.  R.  1888,  p,  40S,  some  account 
is  given  of  efibrts  to  adapt  varieties  to  the  conditions  of  that  State,  particularly 
through  growing  seedlings.  Scions  of  seedlings  were  grafted  on  mature  trees  to 
learn  their  quality  promptly.  At  the  Iowa  Station  {B,  14)  an  effort  at  improving 
varieties  by  crossing  was  made. 

Experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the  Now  Jersey  Station  {B,  1889,  p.  tSO)  showed 
that  apples  will  not  set  if  the  blossoms  are  kept  wet  during  the  period  of  pollination. 
Various  notes  occur  relating  to  the  treatment  of  orchards.  South  Dakota  Station 
advocates  the  pruning  of  the  young  trees  by  pinching  instead  of  cutting  the  branches. 
The  necessity  of  checking  the  tendency  conspicuous  in  that  climate  to  develop  ex- 
cessively on  the  north  side  is  also  pointed  out.  The  appropriateness  of  a  low  head 
of  a  modified  goblet  form  for  fruit  trees  in  California  is  alluded  to  in  Cal,  B.  1888-89, 
p.  43,  The  advantage  of  underdraining  orchards  is  emphasized  by  the  California 
Station  (B,  1888-'*89,  p.  43)  and  the  method  there  used  described. 

Minn,  B,  1888,  p.  406,  contains  an  article  recommending  protection  of  orchards 
by  continuous  rows  of  evergreens  at  intervals  through  them,  also  advising  the  main- 
tenance of  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  condition  capable  of  resisting  trying  conditions  by 
fertilizing  and  prevention  of  overbearing. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B,  9)  reports  an  investigation  favorable  to  the 
growing  of  wind-breaks  to  protect  fruit  plantations. 

The  treatment  of  an  old  orchard  at  the  Kentucky  Station  is  noted  {B,  18),  At  the 
Mississippi  Station  (B,  1888,  p,  47,  B.  1880,  p.  38)  a  fertilizer  experiment  on  a  stunted 
orchard  showed  the  want  of  potash,  and  night  soil  was  successfully  used  on 
young  trees.  A  keeplug  test  of  varieties  is  recorded  in  Mo,  B,  6,  An  experiment  to 
observe  the  effects  of  early  and  late  picking  on  keeping  quality  made  at  the  Ohio 
Station  (B,  vol.  II,  4)  showed  some  advantage  in  this  regard  from  picking  Sep- 
tember 26  as  compared  with  October  6, 13,  and  20.  The  loss  of  weight  of  several 
varieties  by  evaporation  in  lying  tv^o  months  was  also  noted. 

At  the  Mississippi  Station  (B.  1889,  pp.  38,  39)  a  trial  was  made  to  learn  whether 
unmarketable  apples  could  be  profitably  dried,  the  result  indicating  the  affirmative. 
Evaporated  apples  from  western  New  York  had  been  rejected  by  the  Qerman  cus- 
tom-house chemists  on  account  of  the  presence  of  zinc ;  an  analysis  at  the  New  York 
Cornell  Station  {B.  25)  showed  0.583  gram  of  zinc  to  one  kilogram  of  firuit,  the  zino 
having  been  derived  from  the  evaporating  panoi 

Apple  aphis. — See  Plant  lice. 

Apple  bitter  rot  {Glocotporium  versicolor), — ^A  fungous  disease  sometimes  associated 
with  the  brown  rot.  In  their  early  stages  it  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  them,  but 
when  more  mature  the  bitter  rot  may  be  known  by  the  minute  pustules  formed  just 
under  the  skin  of  the  apple,  while  brown  rot  always  presents  a  smooth  appearance. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  tissues  of  the  host  by  the  fungus  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  a  network  of  branching  threads.  These  cause  a 
softening  of  the  fniit,  which  assumes  a  dark-brown  color.  This  fungus  may  start 
from  several  points  and  the  filaments,  working  in  the  interior,  cause  the  complete 
rotting  of  the  apple,  but  leave  a  comparatively  fair  shell.  When  the  pustules  first 
appear  they  look  like  small  black  dots  with  light  centers.  As  they  grow  they  in- 
crease in  size,  break  through  the  epidermis,  and  scatter  their  spores  to  attack  other 
fruita.    This  fuagiu  la  carried  over  winter  in  the  decayed  fruit,  which  should  always 
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be  destroyed.  It  ean  be  transmitted  to  sonnd  frait  after  gathering  and  care  sbonld 
betaken  tbat  no  infested  apples  are  packed  Tirith  the  others.  Potassium  sulphide 
solution  is  said  to  be  beneficial  as  a  remedial  agent,  but  enough  information  to  war- 
rant ita  recommendation  for  this  purpose  is  not  at  hand  (Conn,  State  B,  HI;  Ky.  R, 
1889,  p.  48). 

Apple  onroullo  (Anihonomua  qnadrigibhuB), — The  adult  insect  is  a  beetle  three- 
sixteenths  inch  or  less  in  length,  somewhat  resembling  the  plum  curcnlio,  but  easily 
distinguished  by  its  long,  slender,  somewhat  curved  beak  (as  long  as  the  body  in 
the  female,  but  shorter  in  the  male),  and  by  two  prominent  humps  on  the  rear  part 
of  each  wing  cover.  These  humps  give  it  the  specific  name  quadvigibbusy  four- 
humped.  In  late  spring  or  early  summer  the  beetles  begin  their  attacks  on  apples 
by  puncturing  minute  holes  in  the  fruit  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  making  from  one 
to  twenty  holes  in  a  single  fruit.  These  punctures  soon  cause  the  fruit  to  become 
gnarly  and  ill-shaped.  The  eggs  hatch  out  into  soft  white  grubs  (about  one-half 
ineh  long  when  mature)  which  feed  on  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  completing  their  trans- 
fbrmations  and  emerging  from  the  froit  on  its  decay. 

Collecting  and  destroying  infeated  firait  and  spraying  with  arscnites  will  hold  this 
pest  in  oheek.  Jarring  the  trees  and  collecting  the  beetles  on  sheets  arc  also  effect- 
Ito  means  of  repression.    (Iowa  B.  11;  N,  T,  State  B.  86,) 

Apple  maggot  (Trypeta  pomonella), — ^The  adult  insect  resembles  the  common 
house  fly,  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  "readily  recognized  by  its  general  black 
color,  yellowish  head  and  legs,  dark  feet,  greenish,  prominent  eyes,  white  spots  on 
the  back  and  npper  part  of  the  thorax,  three  white  bands  across  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  and  four  across  the  abdomen  of  the  female,  and  four  black  bands  across  the 
wings,  resembling  the  outlines  of  a  turkey ''  (Me,  B,  1889,  p,  215), 

The  flies  appear  about  June  1  and  begin  their  attacks  on  apples  by  punctur- 
ing holes  in  the  fhiit  (so  small  as  to  be  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye),  in  which 
they  lay  their  eggs.  Egg-laying  continues  untU  checked  by  frost  in  the  fall,  each 
female  being  capable  of  laying  between  300  and  400  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or 
Ave  days  and  the  maggots  begin  at  once  to  feed  on  the  pulp  of  the  f^it,  which  they 
will  finally  completely  honeycomb.  When  the  maggots  mature  (which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  requires  four  or  five  weeks)  they  usually  go  into  the  ground  a 
short  distance  and  transform  to  pupe,  although  this  transformation  may  occur  in 
stored  fruit  and  windfalls  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  fallen  fruit  or 
other  refuse.  They  remain  in  the  pupa  state  until  the  following  summer,  when  thoy 
emerge  as  adult  flies. 

All  varieties  of  apples,  early  and  late,  are  subject  to  attacks.  Repression  of  the 
pest  is  diiBoult.  Spraying  with  insecticides  is  of  doubtful  ofBcioncy.  Care  in  col- 
lecting and  destroying  windfalls  and  refuse  under  trees  and  from  bins  and  barrels  in 
which  fruit  haa  been  stored  are  efficient  means  of  repression.  Hogs  and  sheep  run- 
ning in  the  orchard  will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  larv»  and  piipsB. 

Some  of  the  more  important  facts  regarding  the  life  history  of  this  insect  were  dis- 
covered at  the  Maine  Station,  which  published  a  detailed  report  on  the  maggot  (Me* 
E.  1889,  p.  190).  See  also  Iowa  B.  IS;  Mick.  B.1889,  p,  96;  N.  Y.  State  B.  85;  Ohio  B. 
vol.  ///,  12. 

Apple  pomaoe. — For  composition  see  Appendix,  Tdblee  land  II.  Several  methods  of 
preservation  have  been  proposed.  Ensiling  has  been  tried,  generally  with  success  (III. 
B.  16;  Mass.  State  B,  gl;  Vt.  B.  1888, p.  BB).  Dessiccation  by  a  method  said  to  be  inex- 
pensive is  discussed  in  Pa.  B,  1886,  p.  169,  Ensiled  pomace  used  in  a  feeding  experi- 
ment at  the  Vermont  Station  (B,  18S8,  p,  £S,  B,  1889,  p,  51)  was  a  partial  substitute 
for  com  and  was  relished  by  cows.  In  a  trial  with  pigs  at  the  Illinois  Station  (B. 
16)  it  wae  not  well  eaten. 

Apple  mat  (Oymnoeporangiummacropus), — A  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  known  to 
spend  two  of  its  phases  upon  totally  unlike  hosts,  the  apple  and  the  cedar.    In  the 
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early  spring  the  well-known  "cedar  apples/*  with  their  orange-colored,  Jelly- 
like fUaineutfl,  may  be  observed.  These  mature  spores  are  borne  by  the  wind  to 
some  apple  or  allied  tree,  where  they  find  lodgment  upon  the  leaves.  Soon  a  slight 
discoloration  appears  and  then  an  orange-colored  spot  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf.  In  a  week  or  two  black  cup-like  spots  appear  at  the  center,  filled  with  spores, 
whose  function  is  not  yet  known.  Somewhat  later  appear  from  the  same  spot,  but 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  larger  cup-shaped  bodies,  filled  with  rows  of  spores. 
This  is  called  the  Rcostelia  stage  of  the  fungus.  These  spores  find  their  way  back 
to  the  cedar,  where  they  form  what  are  usually  considered  galls,  of  a  light  brown 
color.  In  this  form  the  fungus  spends  the  winter,  to  reappear  upon  the  return  of 
spring  as  the  cedar  apple.  When  abundant  this  fungus  may  cause  considerable 
damage  to  apple  trees,  as  the  leaves  are  liable  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  from  the  tree. 
Its  treatment  upon  the  apple  tree  is  rather  difficult  and  not  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess, but  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  destruction  of  the  cedar  trees,  upon  which  it 
spends  the  winter  and  earliest  stage  of  growth.  The  loss  of  the  cedar  trees  is  not 
great  when  the  injury  the  cedar  apples  may  cause  is  considered.  {Ark,  R,  lS8S,p. 
irr;  Conn,  State,  B,  107,  R.  1890,  p,  98;  N.  J,  R,  1891,  p.  S05;  Vt,  R.  1890,  p,  139,) 

Apple  scab  (Fuaicladium  dendriiicum), — ^A  well-known  fungous  disease  which 
attacks  both  leaves  and  fruit.  When  the  attack  is  upon  the  leaf  it  is  usually  called 
"leaf  blight  or  mildew."  A  similar  fungus  attacks  the  pear,  and  what  is  here  said 
of  the  one  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  other.  The  fungus  lives  through  the  win- 
ter upon  the  fallen  fruit,  leaves,  and  the  younger  twigB.  In  early  spring  it  ripens  a 
mass  of  spores  ready  to  infest  the  coming  leaves  and  crop.  Early  in  the  spring, 
small  pale-green  spots,  definite  in  outliuei  appear  on  the  young  leaves.  The  spots 
lose  their  regularity  of  outline  as  they  increase  in  size;  become  olive  green  in  color 
and  velvety,  and  often  run  together,  forming  large,  irregular  blotches.  These  may 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  but  are  most  abundant  on  the  upper  surface. 
Ultimately  the  leaves  curl  up  and  drop  off.  It  is  upon  the  fruit,  however,  that  the 
scab  is  most  conspicuous  and  injurious.  It  may  attack  the  fruit  when  no  larger  than 
peas,  or  even  earlier,  causing  the  apples  to  fall  off.  If  the  attack  is  later  the  spots, 
which  at  first  are  light-colored,  grow  in  size,  assume  the  well-known  scab-like  ap- 
pearance, and  become  brown  or  russet-colored,  rough  looking,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lighter  border.  They  often  cause  the  apple  to  crack  and  expose  it  to  spores  of  other 
fungi,  causing  it  to  rot.  If  the  apple  matures,  wherever  the  scabs  are  found  it  will 
be  misshapen  and  hard.  Damp,  cool  weather,  especially  at  the  time  the  fruit  is 
forming,  favors  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  worse 
some  seasons  than  others. 

Perhaps  the  best  remedies  are  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, and  modified  eau  celeste.  The  first  spraying  should  be  before  the  leaves  come 
out,  the  second  just  after  the  leaves  appear,  and  the  third  when  the  fruit  has  formed. 
Subsequent  spraying  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case.  About 
five  applications  will  usually  suffice.  For  the  first  treatment,  washing  the  trees 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1  pound  to  10  gallons  of  water,  is  found  very 
beneficial.  The  average  cost  of  spraying  per  tree  for  the  season  need  not  exceed  30 
or  40  cents.  Removing  fallen  leaves  and  fruit  will  take  away  the  principal  source  of 
infection  in  the  spring.  (Conn,  State  B.  Ill;  Iowa  B,  IS;  Ey,  R,  1SS9,  p.  46;  Me, 
R,  1890,  p,  US;  Mich.  B,  59,  B.  8S ;  N,  Y,  State  R,  1888,  p.  154;  N,  C.  B,  76;  Ohio  B, 
vol  IV,  9;  Vt,  B,  28,  R.  1890,  p,  149;  W,  Va,  B.  Bl;  Wie,  B,  2S,) 

Apple  tree  buoculatrlz  {Bucculatrix  pomifoliella), — The  adult  insect  is  about  one- 
seventh  inch  loug.  Its  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  minute  yellow  or  green 
larvsB  feed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  apple  tree  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn  brown. 
One  of  its  transformations  is  through  white  cocoons.  These  are  very  couspicuous 
in  winter  on  the  lower  side  of  twigs,  where  they  are  placed  side  by  side. 

Bum  the  cocoons  or  apply  strong  kerosene  to  them.  Spray  the  leaves  with  arsen- 
lie  •olotiens  to  kill  the  grubs,     (if.  F.  StaU  B,  S5;  N,  T,  Cornell  B.  93,) 
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Apple  tree  caterpUlare. — Two  distinct  species  will  be  referred  to  here:  Tellow- 
nccked  (Datana  ministra)  and  red-humped  ((EdemaHa  ooncinna).  These  well-known 
insects  are  easily  distingnished  by  the  characters  suggested  in  their  common  names. 
They  are  the  larrsB  of  two  moths,  each  moasuring  an  inch  or  more  across  the  wings. 
The  caterpillars  are  an  inch  or  two  long  uhen  mature.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
as  they  usually  keep  close  together,  although  spinning  no  web,  may  be  removed  or 
burned.  If  the  tree  is  not  bearing  they  may  be  killed  by  spraying  with  arsenites. 
(Me.  JJ.  1890,  p,  136;  Nehr,  B.  14;  N.  T.  State  B,  35;  Ore,  B,  18;  Ohio  B.,  vol  III,  11.) 

Apple  tree  borers. — Two  distinct  species  will  be  here  referred  to — the  flat-headed 
{CkrtfBohoihrie  fenxoraia)  and  the  round-headed  (Saperda  Candida).  The  beetle  of  the 
round  headed  borer  is  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  brown  in  color,  with  two  whit- 
ish stripes  on  the  back.  The  grub  is  about  an  inch  long,  white,  with  a  round,  brown- 
ish head.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  bark  near  the  ground,  and  upon  hatching 
the  grub  enters  the  wood.  The  flat-headed  borer  is  smaller,  of  a  dull  color,  with  a 
coppery  luster.  The  larva  is  yellowish,  about  an  inch  long,  with  a  small  head.  This 
beetle  lays  its  eggs  anywhere  on  the  tree  trunk  or  larger  branches  and  the  grub 
enters  the  sap  wood  while  quite  small.  This  grub  remains  in  the  wood  two  years, 
and  that  of  the  round-headed  borer  three  years.  Both  species  do  great  damnge, 
especially  to  young  trees. 

Painting  the  trunks  with  whale-oil  soap  or  thin  soft  soap  as  a  preventive  in  the 
spring  and  digging  out  the  grubs  in  the  fall  arc  recommended;  also  the  covering  of 
the  trunk  with  a  poisoned  whitewash.  (AT.  J.  B.  86,  R.  1890,  p.  613;  N.  Y.  State  B, 
36;  A.  C.  B.  78;  Ore.  B.  18;  Me.  B.  1888, p.  163;   W.Va.  B.  1890,p.l67.) 

Apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  (Clieioeampa  amei^ioana). — This  caterpillar  is  the  larva  of 
a  night-flying  moth,  which  is  brownish  in  color  and  about  an  inch  across  its  expanded 
wings.  Upon  the  fore  wings  are  two  oblique  white  lines.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  Jnly 
n  clusters  of  two  or  three  hundred  upon  the  small  twigs  of  apple,  wild  cherry,  and 
some  other  trees.  They  hatch  out  early  in  the  spring  and  the  young  caterpillars 
soon  form  a  common  web  or  tent.  The  caterpillar  when  full  grown  is  about  2  inches 
long,  body  black,  with  yellowish  hairs,  white  stripes,  and  several  broken,  colored 
stripes  down  the  back.  They  feed  twice  a  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  when  the  tents  are  nearly  deserted.  Each  insect  remains  connected 
with  the  tent  by  a  fine  thread  spun  as  it  goes.  When  not  feeding  they  are  in  or  on 
their  web.  The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  look  for  the  clusters  of  eggs  during 
the  winter,  which  may  be  seen  without  much  diflicnlty.  Burning  or  otherwise  de- 
stroying the  ''nests  "  should'be  done  only  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  most  of  the  caterpillars  are  in  them.  Spraying  the  trees  in  the  spring 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  will  destroy  them,  but  is  more  expensive  than 
the  other  methods  where  no  other  insects  are  present.  {Me.  R.  1888 ^ p.  159;  Maf^n. 
Hatch.  B,  Ig;  Nebr.  B.  14;  N.  Mex.  B.  3;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  15;  N.  Y.  State  B.  35;  N.  C.  /?. 
78;   W.Va.R.1890.,p.l66). 

Apricot  {Prunus  armeniaca). — The  planting  of  varieties  has  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Arh.  R.  1888,  p.  57,  R.  1890,  p.  46;  Cal.  R.  1889,  pp.  86,  109;  III.  B.  SI;  La.  B. 
8,  id  ser.,  B.  22;  Mo.  B,  10;  N.  F.  State  R.  1889,  pp.  353,  367;  Pa.  R.  1888,  p.  161;  R, 
I.  B.  7;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  Ill,  6,  R.  1888,  p.  12;  Tex.  B.  8;   Va.  B.  2. 

The  California  Station  {B.  97,  R.  1890,  p.  115)  has  determined  the  food  and  fortil- 
Leing  constituents  and  the  weight  of  fruit  and  percentages  of  flesh  and  stones  of  apri- 
cots, as  compared  with  prunes,  peaches,  grapes,  and  oranges  (see  Ajjpendix,  Table  III), 

In  grafting  experiments  at  Iowa  Station  (B.  10)  Myrobalan  and  St.  Julian  stocks 
did  not  thoroughly  unite  with  Chinese  and  Russian  varieties  of  apricots,  even  after 
some  years.    The  use  of  a  native  plum  stock  is  favored. 

Arbor  vitse  (IZ^ayaspp.) — Various  species  and  varieties  of  this  evergreen  have 
been  planted  at  several  stations.  At  the  South  Dakota  Station  (B.  12,  B.  15,  R.  1888, 
p,  26),  the  American  arbor  vita)  was  found  to  do  well  and  it  is  recommended  for  orua- 
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mental  hcdcroB.  At  tho  Kansas  Station  (B,  10)  the  American  species  (T,  oeddenlatU) 
was  not  fnlly  satisfactory,  succumbing,  unless  protected,  to  the  hot  southwest 
winds.  A  dwarf  variety,  the  Little  Qem,  appeared  more  promising  than  the  ordi- 
nary form.  The  Siberian  arbor  vit»  (T,  nberica)  had  been  tried  five  years  without 
loss  of  a  tree,  and  is  superior  to  the  American  in  appearance,  being  of  a  handsomer 
green  and  a  more  regular  form,  and  soems  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  species  for  gen- 
eral planting. 

ArbutuB. — See  Sirawherry  tree, 

Argan  (Argania  sideraxylon), — A  tree  of  western  Barbary  which  is  hardy  at  the 
California  Station  at  Berkeley,  but  a  very  slow  grower  (Cah  B,  1882 fp,  107),  In  its 
native  country  its  fruit  is  fed  to  cattle  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil;  but  it  is  regarded 
very  questionable  whether  it  will  ever  find  much  favor  in  California. 

Arizona  Station,  Tucson, — Organized  July  1,  1889,  under  act  of  Congress  as  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  staff  consists  of  a  director,  chemist 
and  meteorologist,  irrigation  engineer,  botanist  and  entomologist,  horticulturist, 
assistant  horticulturist,  assistant  chemist,  and  foreman  of  the  substation  at  Phoenix. 
The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with  crops  and  fruits,  and  irriga- 
tion. Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  6 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892.  $15,000. 

Arkansas  Station,  Fayette ville. — Organized  in  1888  under  act  of  Congress  as  s 
department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University.  The  station  stafi*  consists  of  adirector, 
agriculturist,  chemist,  veterinarian,  horticulturist,  assistant  chemist,  and  two  assist- 
ant agriculturists  in  charge  of  substations  at  Pine  Bluff  and  Newport.  The  principal 
lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with  crops  and  fruits;  chemical  analyses  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  feeding  stuffs ;  and  studies  in  veterinary  science.  Up  to  January  1, 
1893,  the  station  had  published  5  annual  reports  and  22  bulletins.  Revenue  in  1892, 
$15,000. 

Anny  worm  (Xeuoania  ttntpuficto). — ^This  worm  is  an  inch  or  more  long,  gray  oi 
dingy  black  in  color,  with  black  stripes  and  narrow  lines  of  white  on  the  back,  and 
under  side  greenish.  The  head  is  smooth  and  yellowish.  It  is  common  in  many 
places,  but  is  only  formidable  when  it  becomes  so  numerous  as  to  migrate.  The 
female  moth  lays  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  at  a  time  and  these  hatch  in 
about  six  days.  The  grubs  feed  day  and  night,  cutting  off  stalks  of  graas  and  grain. 
When  increased  numbers  and  decreased  food  compel  they  move  from  field  to  field 
often  taking  every  green  thing  in  their  path. 

To  prevent  their  spread  mow  a  wide  swath  about  the  infested  region  and  bum 
everything  within  it.  This  will  usually  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  Digging  trenches 
and  setting  up  boards  end  to  end  across  their  path,  and  covering  the  boards  with 
tar  or  kerosene  will  check  their  migration  and  aid  in  their  destruction.  Poisoning  all 
forage  in  their  path  with  Paris  green  or  similar  arsenites  is  also  effective.  When  they 
have  been  in  a  field  it  should  be  plowed  very  deep  and  rolled.  In  this  way  the  pupa 
will  be  killed  and  a  future  brood  prevented  to  a  great  degree.  {letoa  B,  If;  Ejf,  B, 
40;  Minn,  B.  1888,  p,  S59;  Nebr.  B.  5;  N,  J,  B.  1890,  p,  614), 

Arsenites. — See  IStngicid^  and  In8eotMide9, 

Artesian  wells. — The  name  artesian  is  derived  from  Artois  in  Franoe  where  arte- 
sian wells  have  long  been  used.  In  ordinary  usage  an  artesian  well  means  a  flowing 
well.  Such  wells  are  usually  of  small  diameter  and  of  great  depth,  and  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  familiar  tendency  of  water  to  seek  its  own  level.  The  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  an  artesian  well  are  a  porous  stratum  which  is  confined 
between  continuous  impervious  strata  and  which  outcrops  somewhere  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  the  well,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  basin  structure.  If  at 
some  point  in  the  lower  part  of  this  basin  the  impervious  upper  stratum  is  bored 
through,  the  water  confined  in  the  porous  stratum  rises  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
sutcrop.    The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  from  artesian  wells  is  deter 
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mined  by  the  amonnt  absorbed  by  the  pervioiiB  stratum  wbere  it  outcrops,  and  this 
in  tnm  is  determined  by  the  permeability  of  the  stratum  and  the  area  exposed. 
Consequently  there  is  a  fixed  limit  to  the  number  of  artesian  weUs  which  can  be  put 
down  in  a  given  area. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  used  in  China  fh>m  early  ages.  India  derives  a  consider- 
able ]K>rtion  of  her  water  supply  from  them,  and  many  have  been  successfully  sunk 
by  the  French  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  (Colo,  B,  16). 

In  1890  and  1891  Congress  made  an  appropriartion  for  investigation  into  the  source 
nnd  availability  for  irrigation  of  the  artesian  and  underflow  waters  of  the  great 
plains  of  the  United  States,  to  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  reports  of  these  investigations  throw  much  light  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  two  of  the  largest  artesian  basins  of  the  world,  that  of  the 
Dakotas  or  James  Kiver  Valley,  and  that  of  central  Texas  from  Fort  Worth  to  the 
west  and  south,  besides  giving  in  detail  the  results  of  surface  inquiries  extending 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Aboat  60,000  acres  of  land  in  California,  chiefly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  are 
irrigated  by  artesian  wells,  and  their  use  for  irrigation  is  being  rapidly  extended  in 
other  Western  States.  Such  waters  have  been  examined  by  the  California  and  Colo- 
rado Stations  with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  soluble  mineral  substances  (or 
alkali)  in  the  soil,  resulting  from  their  continued  use  {Cal,  App,  B.  1S90,  p,  61; 
Colo.  B,  9).    See  also  Alkali  »oiU  and  Irrigation, 

Artichoke. — ^A  trial  of  two  varieties  is  noted  by  the  New  Mexico  Station  {B,  4), 
in  which  vigorous  plants  were  developed.  Germination  tests  of  the  seeds  are 
recorded  as  follows:  N.  Mex,  B.  4;  N.  T,  State  B,  1885, p.  67;  Vt,  B.  1889, p.  150, 

JsRUSAiJEM  ARncHOKRS  {HelianihuB  tuheroBut), — ^Two  varieties  have  been  distrib- 
uted by  the  California  Station  (B,  95)  on  the  recommendation  of  a  few  growers  in 
that  State. 

Chinksb  OB  Japanese  artichokes. — See  Chorogi, 

Artificial  dlgeatioii. — See  Foods  for  animaU,  digeatihility, 

Aah  In  feeding  atufiia — See  Feeding  farm  animaU  and  Appendix,  Tables  T  and  IL 

Aahas. — For  ashes  used  in  pig-feeding  see  Pigs,  All  plants  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  mineral  matter,  which  remains  behind  when  they  are  burned.  This 
incombustible  matter  usually  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  plant.  ''  The  timber 
of  fireely  growing  trees  contains  but  0.2-0.4  of  ash  ooustitnents  in  100  of  dry 
matter.  In  seeds  free  from  husk  the  ash  is  generally  2-5  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter; 
in  the  straw  of  cereals  4-7  per  cent ;  in  roots  and  tubers  4-8  per  cent;  in  hay  5-9 
per  cent.  It  is  in  leaves  and  especially  old  leaves  that  the  greatest  proportion  of 
ash  is  found."    (Warington.) 

The  ash  of  plants  always  contains  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  phospho- 
ruB,  and  sulphur;  generally  sodium,  silica,  and  chlorine,  with  frequently  manga- 
nese and  perhaps  minute  traces  of  other  elements.  Since,  therefore,  ashes  represent 
in  kind  if  not  in  exact  amount  the  mineral  matter  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
they  naturally  form  one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers.  Besides  their  value  as  plant  food, 
they  often  produce  beneficial  physical  effects  on  the  soil.  Ashes,  however,  are  an 
incomplete  fertilizer  since  they  contain  no  nitrogen. 

There  are  three  classes  of  ashes  which  are  of  agricultural  importance,  wood  ashes 
from  household  fires  or  from  furnaces,  etc. ;  cotton-hull  ashes,  resulting  from  the 
use  of  cotton  hulls  as  fuel  under  boilers,  etc.,  in  the  South ;  and  limekiln  ashes, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  more  or  less  lime  with  ashes  of  the  fuel  used  iu  the  kilns. 

The  value  of  wood  ashes  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used,  freedom  from  impa- 
rities, and  care  in  preservation. 

According  to  analyses  {Oa,  B.  t)  of  samples  of  trees  growing  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  like  conditions  and  of  medium  age,  different  kinds  of  wood  (exclusive  of 
bark)  having  a  uniform  water  content^  contain  the  following  amounts  of  mineral 
eonatitaeati: 
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CompoaiHoH  of  th^  ash  of  different  woodt. 


Dogwood  ( Oomutfiorida) 

Sycamore  (Platanui  occidentaliM) 
Post  oak  ( QuercuM  obtuiiloha) .... 

Ash  {Fraxinui  avMricana) 

Red  oak  (Querctur  ru5ra) 

Hickory  ( Ca  rya  tofnentota) 

White  oak  (Qu^rcuu  aXba) 

Magnolia  {Magnolia  grandijtora) 
Georgia  pine  (Pintu  pahutrit) . . . 

Yellow  pine  (IHnu8  mitit) 

Black  pine  (Pieea  nigra) 

Chestnut  {Caitanea  wigaris).... 
Old  field  piue  (Pinut  tiBdia) 


10,000  pounds  of  wood  contains — 


Phes- 
Potash.  phorio 
acid. 


Pounds.  Pound* 


19.02 

18.06 

16.85 

14.94 

13.95 

13.80 

10.60 

7.13 

5.01 

4.64 

8.02 

2.90 

0.79 


5.72 
9.55 
6.96 
1.15 
5.98 
5.83 
2.49 
8.19 
1.24 
0.96 
0.92 
1.09 
0.7S 


Lime. 


Poundi. 
26.41 

24.73 

35.61 

7.60 
27.40 
18.40 

7.85 
14.21 
18.04 
15.16 
12.46 

7.93 
12.12 


Hagne- 
si». 


Pounds. 

4.67 

0.49 
5.2S 
0.10 
3.05 
4.87 
0.90 
2.94 
2.03 
0.74 
0.10 
0.34 
1.17 


Pure*  a»ih  contains— 


Potash. 


Peret. 
28.04 

23.17 

21.92 

46.04 

24.66 

28.60 

42.16 

10.54 

15.35 

19.70 

14.30 

18.10 

3.85 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Lime. 

Peret. 
8.51 

Peret. 
38.03 

12.23 

31.62 

9.00 

46.39 

3.P6 

23.57 

10.55 

48.26 

11.97 

37.94 

9.48 

29.85 

8.76 

38.94 

3.82 

55.24 

4.18 

65.53 

4.88 

58.98 

6.76 

49.18 

4.U 

67.73 

Af.Tjjno- 
sia. 


Peret 
6.80 

0.62 

6.88 

0.60 

5.38 

10.04 

3.43 

8.05 

6.26 

8.20 

0.50 

2.11 

6.64 


*  Free  from  carbon  and  corbouic  ncid. 

The  fact  that  these  ashes  were  pure  and  prepared  from  the  wood  only,  explains 
why  the  percentages  of  mineral  constituents  are  so  much  higher  than  those  found 
in  the  average  ashes  in  the  market,  which  are  as  follows  for  unleached  ashes: 
Moisture  12.50,  potash  5.25;  phosphoric  acid  1.70,  lime  34,  magnesia  3.40.  Ashes 
which  have  been  subjected  to  leaching  show  a  reduced  percentage  of  potash  and  an 
increased  percentage  of  moisture,  but  otherwise  remain  practically  unchanged. 
The  average  composition  of  leached  ashes  as  compiled  from  analyses  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  stations  is  as  follows:  Moisture  30.22,  potash  1.27;  phos- 
phoric acid  1.51,  lime  28.08,  magnesia  2.66  per  cent. 

Limekiln  ashes  differ  in  composition  from  the  leached  ashes  principally  in  their 
lower  percentage  of  moisture  and  higher  percentage  of  lime.  7*he  lime  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent  (8  per  cent  or  more)  as  caustic  or  quicklime  and  not  as  carbonate, 
which  is  the  almost  exclusive  form  in  leached  and  nnleached  wood  ashes.  The  aver- 
age composition  of  limekiln  ashes  compiled  from  a  large  number  of  analyses  is  as 
follows:  Moisture  15.45;  potash  1.20,  phosphoric  acid  1.14,  lime  48.50,  magnesia  2.60 
per  cent. 

Cotton-hull  ashes  have  been  on  the  market  since  1880  nnd  have  come  into  great 
demand  as  a  cheap  potnsh  supply,  especially  among  the  tobacco  growers  of  New 
England.  The  cotton  hulls  are  now  being  utilized  for  paper-making  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  supply  of  ashes  in  the  future  will  be  either  very  much  reduced  or 
entirely  cut  off.  The  composition  of  the  ashes  as  put  upon  the  market  is  extremely 
variable.  The  average  composition  is  as  follows:  Moisture  7.80,  potash  22.75,  solu 
ble  phosphoric  acid  1.25,  reverted  x^hosphoric  aoid  6.50,  total  phosphoric  acid  8.85, 
lime  9.60,  magnesia  10.75  per  cent.  The  potnsh  varies  from  10  to  42  per  cent  and 
phosphoric  acid  from  3  to  13.5  per  cent.  The  potnsh  exists  largely  as  carbonate, 
which  is  readily  available  to  plants,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  percentage  of 
silicate  of  potash  which  is  dillicultly  available.  The  value  of  cotton-hull  ashes 
depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  th<Sy 
contain.  This  is  not  true  of  the  other  kinds  of  ashes  described  above.  The  lime 
contained  in  limekiln  and  wood  ashes  is  of  considerable  agricultural  importance  on 
Aoconntof  its  well-known  effect  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  soils,  especially  such 
aa  are  light  and  sandy,  the  general  experience  being  that  such  soils  are  rendered 
more  moist  by  applications  of  wood  ashes.  Besides  this  wood  ashes  tend  to  coneot 
''sonrness"  of  the  soil  and  promote  nitrification  by  supplying  the  oorbooate  of  lime 
neoMsary  to  th&t  process. 
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The  common  practice  of  fermenting  bone  witli  ashes  has  been  a  snbject  of  investi- 
gation at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  {R.  1888,  pp,  10, 67)  with  the  result  of  showing 
that  "this  method  is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  for  in  all  cases  where  ashes  were  used 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  changed  into  cither  insoluble  or 
rerertedy  while  considerably  over  half  of  the  reverted  or  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  was  made  insoluble.''  It  possesses  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  likely  to 
eanse  a  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  bone.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  process 
furnishes  a  convenient  and  cheap  means  of  reducing  to  a  desirable  condition  for 
fertilizing  purposes  materials  which  would  otherwise  probably  remain  worthless  on 
the  farm. 

The  scarcity  and  inferior  quality  of  ashes  on  the  market  has  led  the  Connecticut 
State  Station  {R,  1891,  p,  86)  to  seek  a  desirable  substitute  for  them.  As  a  result  of 
its  investigations  three  mixtures  are  suggested  as  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  good  ashes: 
(1)  20  bushels  of  burned  oyster  shells  (40  pounds  to  the  bushel)  and  500  pounds  of 
ootton-hull  ashes,  cost  $11.15;  (2)  20  bushels  cf  oyster-shell  lime,  220  pounds  of  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  and  150  pounds  of  cheap  steamed  bones,  cost  $11.10;  and 
(3)  20  bushels  of  oyster-sheli  lime,  150  pounds  of  cheap  steamed  bones,  and  220  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  cost  $9.45.  (Conn.  State  B.  183 1,  pp.  64, 66,  R,  188S,  p.  67,  R.  1SS9, 
p,  108,  R,  1891,  p,  86;  Oa,B.»;  Me.B,18S5-'86,p.29;  Ma$8.  State  R,  1891,p.  306  ;  MicK 
B.  16;  N.  H.  B.  1888,  pp.  10, 67;  N.  C.  R.  1881,  p.  47.) 

Ash  trees  {Fras^nue  spp.). — An  economic  description  of  the  white  ash  {F.  ameri- 
eanm),  red  ash  {F.  pubeecene),  and  the  green  ash  {F,  viridiB)  is  given  by  the  Ala- 
bama College  Station  (B.  S,  n.  ter.).  The  wood  of  all  these  species  is  similar,  but 
that  of  the  white  ash  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for  many  purposes.  The  bark  of 
this  species  may  be  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  and  its  wood  and  leaves  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  At  the  South  Dakota  Station  (B.  12,  B.  16,  B.  20,  B,  23,  R.  1888,  p. 
23)  both  the  white  and  g^een  species  have  done  well,  but  the  latter  is  likely  to  be 
more  serviceable  in  that  State,  being  a  native  tree  able  to  endure  heat  and  drought. 
''This  tree  has  been  more  uniformly  successful  in  prairie  plantations  than  any 
other.  When  planted  among  box  elder  it  equals  that  tree  in  height  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  and  thereafter  is  the  more  rapid  grower.''  Three  species  are  catalogued 
{Nehr,  B.  18)  as  native  in  Nebraska.  Different  species  of  ash,  especially  the  white, 
are  mentioned  in  lists  of  trees  planted  in  forestry  experiments  (Cal,  R.  1888-89,  p, 
179;  Minn.  R.  1890,  p.  38;  N.  Mex.  B.  4;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1890,  p.  348;  Ore.  B.  4). 

The  American  and  European  mountain  ash  trees  (Ptfrue  spp.),  belonging  to  a  diff- 
erent family,  are  mentioned  by  some  stations  as  ornamental  trees. 

Asparagus  (Atparagui  offieinalie). — Variety  tests  of  5,  6,  and  2  varieties,  respec- 
tively, are  reported  as  follows :  Ific^.  B.  67;  Minn.  R.  1S88,  p.  256;  Utah  B.  3.  Suc- 
cessful experiments  in  growing  this  vegetable  have  been  made  by  the  Florida  {B.  1) 
and  New  Mexico  {B,  4)  Stations. 

For  analyses  made  at  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  State  Stations,  see  Appendix,  TdbU 
III. 

The  growth  of  the  roots  was  observed  at  the  New  York  State  Station  {R.  1884, 
p.  308).  The  roots  developed  in  the  same  way  whether  the  ground  was  trenched  or 
not.  The  fact  that  the  new  roots  grew  out  above  the  old  ones  seemed  to  favor  the 
French  practice  of  planting  in  trenches  and  year  by  year  drawing  the  soil  in. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  (B.  Vol.  Ill,  9)  observations  were  made  for  two  seasons  on  the 
relative  yield  of  the  male  and  the  female  plants.  The  male  was  found  to  gain  over 
the  female  for  four  periods  of  ten  days  each,  respectively,  76,  52,  63,  and  31  per  cent. 
Likewise  at  the  New  Mexico  Station  (B,  4)  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  raise  the 
male  plant. 

Germination  tests  of  asparagus  seed  are  noted  as  follows:  N.  Y.  State  R.  13S3, 
p.  07;   rt.  R.  1888,  p.  100. 

In  the  Ohio  bulletin  referred  to  above  the  use  of  rubber  bands  iu  bunching  for 
market  is  recommended. 
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AsBociatlon  of  Amerioan  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.— 

Organized  in  1887  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  agricultural  science  and  educa- 
tion. The  memborship  includes  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  agricultural  ooUeges 
and  experimeut  stations  in  the  United  States  and  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Annual  conventions  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at  which,  be- 
sides discussions  on  general  topics,  papers  on  investigations  in  agricultural  science 
are  read  before  the  general  association  or  sections  on  college  work,  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  botany  and  horticulture,  entomology,  and  mechanic  arts.  The  proceed- 
f  ngs  of  the  several  conventions  are  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. — Seo  Chemiatr^f. 

Australian  fern  tree. — See  QrevilUa, 

Ayrshire  cows. — See  Cow,  iesU  of  dairy  hreedi, 

Babcook  milk  test.— See  Milk  testa. 

Baby  separator. — See  Creaming  of  milk. 

Bacteriology. — ^The  work  of  the  stations  in  this  line  includes  investigations  of  tbe 
bacteria  which  are  found  in  soils,  plants,  and  animals,  and  in  milk  and  its  products. 
Bacteria  are  microscopic  organisms,  usually  classed  as  plants,  which  develop  in  the 
air,  water,  soil,  plants,  animals,  or  vegetable  and  animal  products.  By  their  growth 
they  cause  chemical  and  physical  changes  in  their  hosts.  Some  of  these  changes  are 
beneficial  and  others  are  injurious.  Thus  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  produce  diseases 
in  plants  or  animals,  or  render  such  substances  as  milk  or  butter  unfit  for  food. 
Other  kinds  promote  the  acquisition  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  plants  (especially 
legumes)  or  give  the  peculiar  flavor  to  butter,  which  makes  it  command  a  high  price 
in  the  market.  Bacteriology  is  so  young  a  science  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
learned  about  these  minute  organisms  before  very  definite  statements  can  be  made 
regarding  their  nature  and  the  methods  for  their  treatment.  Enough  is  already 
known,  however,  to  make  their  investigation  of  great  importance.  Work  in  bacteii- 
ology  at  the  stations  will  be  referred  to  under  various  diseases  of  plants  and  Animfilf^ 
dairying,  legumes,  green  manures,  etc. 

Bamboos. — Several  species  of  bamboo  have  been  tested  by  the  California  Station 
and  by  individnals  in  the  State  (Cat,  B.  188B,  p,  114,  R.  1885-'86,  p.  1S7,  B,  188S-'89, 
p.  1S9,  B.  1890,  p.  tS2).  In  the  report  for  1882  general  statements  are  made  regarding 
the  usefulness  of  bamboos,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  several  species  grown  at 
the  station  or  on  private  grounds.  In  a  garden  at  Oakland  "  a  complete  little  grove 
of  bamboos  can  be  seen,  with  cane  averaging  20  to  30  feet  in  height  and  1|  to  2^ 
inches  in  diameter.  For  some  years  the  shoots  had  been  weak  and  were  out  off  with 
the  mower.  They  then  became  vigorous,  and,  being  left  undisturbed,  reached  a 
height  of  20  feet  in  a  couple  of  months."  In  the  same  vicinity  were  growing  vigor- 
ously the  Metake  variety,  a  black-stemmed  species  {PhyUoitachya  nigra),  and  various 
others.  Of  other  species  growing  in  the  station  collection  Arundinariafalcata,  th& 
Bingal  or  Nigala  bamboo  from  the  Himalayas,  was  the  most  promising.  Bamhuaa 
atricta  seemed  to  require  more  heat.  Many  species  of  bamboos,  especially  those  from 
Japan,  are  considered  worthy  of  trial  in  California.  Later  reports  of  trials  made  in 
Tttrious  parts  of  the  State  tend  to  confirm  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  station. 

Barbenles  {Berheria  spp.). — ^A  promising  growth  of  the  common  barberry  {Ber- 
beria  vulgaria)  is  noted  in  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  fS87. 

The  edible  barberry  {B.  heteropoda),  a  native  of  Turkestan,  is  noted  in  Cal,  B.  188i, 
p.  lot.    It  had  proved  adapted  to  the  station  climate,  but  was  of  slow  growth. 

The  tree  or  Amur  barberry  {B.  armwrenaia)  is  recommended  by  the  Iowa  Station 
(J^  16)  for  ornamental  planting.  It  forms  a  neat  round-topped  tree  of  small  size^ 
with  large  scarlet  fruit  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Bark  lioe. — See  Plant  lice  and  Oyater-ahell  hark  Zoass. 
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Barley  (Hordemm  spp.). — ^The  work  of  the  stations  on  this  grain  inolndos  tests  of 
Tarieties,  analyses,  and  experiments  with  fertilizers.  The  cultivated  species  may  he 
elassified  as  follows:  Two-rowed  (Hordeum  dUtichum),  six-rowed  {H,  vulgare),  and 
awnless  {H.  trifureatum)  (N.  T.  SiaUB.  X884,  p.  S85). 

Yakocties. — ^Among  the  Bix-rowed  varieties  tested,  Maushory  has  hoen  more  gen- 
erally satisfactory  than  any  other  Tariety.  Chevalier  is  an  excellent  two-rowed 
variety.  Manshnry  was  discovered  hy  a  scientific  traveler  in  1859  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Manchoori,  China,  and  hronght  to  the  experimental  garden  at  Sans 
Souoi,  Qermany.  It  was  introduced  into  this  oonntry  by  H.  Gronow,  of  Mi£9in,  Wis- 
consin. The  first  station  to  test  it  was  the  Wisconsin  Station.  (For  a  history  of  this 
variety,  see  WU,  B,  1883  and  Pa,  B.  6.)  The  cost  of  raising  Manshury  barley  in  Iowa 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  11  cents  per  bushel  {Iowa  B,  16), 

{Ala,  Canebrak€  B.  9;  Cal,  B.  1890,  p.  S7S;  Colo.  B,  1890,  p,  16;  Me,  B,  18,  B, 
1887,  p.  106,  B.  1889,  p,  145;  Miek.  B,  46;  Nebr,  B.  IB,  B,  19;  N,  Y,  Slate  B,  Ig  {18S2\ 
B,  1883,  p,  141,  B.  1884,  pp.  81,  385,  B.  1889,  p,  t88  ;  Pa,  B,  6,  B,  10,  R,  1839,  p.  t3  ;  8. 
Dak,  B,  11,  B.  rt,  B.  91;  Tenm.  B,  vol.  III,  9;  Utah  B,  1891,  p,  69;  WU,  B.  11,  B.  IS,  B. 
17,  B,  1883,  p.  Ill,) 

Composition.— See  Appendix,  Tahlee  I  a7^d  II;  N,  T,  State  B,  1890,  p,  179  (hay); 
Ma$$,  State  B,  1890,  p.  993  (straw). 

Fkrtilizbr  tests. — ^None  of  the  tests  thus  far  conducted  by  the  stations  have  been 
continued  long  enough  to  give  more  than  suggestive  results.  In  California,  on  soil 
of  decomposed  granite  deficient  in  phosphates  and  humus,  nitrate  of  soda  and  bone 
meal  combined  doubled  the  yield  {Cal,  B,  1890,  p,  975),  In  Maine,  ground  South 
Carolina  rock  gave  better  results  than  acid  South  Carolina  rock  {Me,  R,  1890, p,99)* 
In  Indiana  barnyard  manure  was  more  effective  than  commercial  fertilizers  {Ind,  B, 
34).  In  Arkansas  pea  vines  plowed  under  increased  the  yield  of  barley  {Ark,  B,  18), 
See  also  La,  B,  8,  9d  ter,;  Fla,  B,  14, 

Feeding  bxfbriments.— See  Cowe  and  P\g9, 

Banuk — See  Farm  huildinge. 

Barnyard  manure. — This  term  is  used  to  include  the  pure  solid  and  liquid  excre- 
ment of  the  different  classes  of  farm  live  stock,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  weathered 
and  leached  mixture  of  animal  excrement  and  litter  commonly  known  as  farmyard 
or  barnyard  manure. 

SouBCSS  AND  COMPOSITION. — ^The  quality  of  barnyard  manure  depends  upon  the 
food  used,  the  amount  of  litter  added,  and  the  care  taken  in  preservation.  As  show- 
ing the  amount  and  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  different  animals  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  liberal  feeding,  the  following  figures,  obtained  in  experiments  at 
the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B,  97),  are  of  interest: 

Amount  and  value  of  manure  produced  by  farm  live  etock. 


Vood. 

Food 
can- 
gam- 
ed per 
ani- 
mal 
daUy. 

Ma- 
nure 
ex- 
creted 
per 
ani- 
mal 
daily. 

Composition  of  manure. 

Value  of  manure. 

Animale. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Potash. 

Phoe- 

phoric 

aoid. 

Per 
ton. 

Per 

animal 
daUy. 

Per  1,000 
pounds 

live 

woiffht 

daily. 

Cows 

Hay,  silaise,  beeta,  wheat 
bran,  corn  meal,  cotton- 
■eed  meal,  malt  iproata. 

Hay  snd  oate  ^.....-rr..^.. 

Lb». 
75.5 

Lbt. 
8L6 

52.5 
7.2 
8.6 

Pwct. 
0.60 

0.47 
1.00 
0.83 

Per  et. 
0.29 

0.94 
1.21 
0.61 

Per  a. 
0.45 

0.39 
0.08 
0.04 

12.87 

2.79 
4.19 
8.18 

$0,093 

0.073 
0.015 
0.000 

$0,082 
0.062 

Sheep 

Swine 

Grain, beets,  and  hay.... 

Corn  meal,  or  com  meal 
and  flesh  meai. 

6.3 
8.0 

0.106 
0.0i7 

*  Work  boraes.    Sstimates  were  made  on  the  aasumption  that  three  fifths  of  the  manure  waa  col* 
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This  table  showii  the  yarlation  in  compoBition  of  manure  from  different  animal 
ander  ordinary  feeding.  A  change  in  food  in  each  case  wonld  result  in  a  change  in 
composition  of  the  manure  obtained,  since  it  is  well  demonstrated  that  the  manure 
from  an  animal  fed  upon  a  given  food  contains  the  larger  part  of  the  fertilizing  in- 
gredients, nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  food,  and  in  almost  the  same 
relative  proportions.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments 
ma  de  at  the  Maine  Station  (JR.  1886-*86,  p,  42):  Two  lots  of  sheep  were  fed  two 
different  rations,  one  having  a  basis  of  corn  meal  but  comparatively  poor  in  fertiliz- 
ing constituents,  and  the  other  having  a  basis  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  richer  in  feiv 
tilizlng  constituents.  The  amounts  of  the  different  fertilizing  ingredients  fed  and 
excreted  in  the  two  rations  in  five  days  were  as  follows : 

Ftrtiliging  conBtituenis  consumed  and  excreted  by  $he«p. 


Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  acid 
FotMh 


Hay  and  cotton- 
seed  moal. 


Id  food. 


OuncM. 
3.6 
1.4 
2.2 


In  ma- 
nure. 


Otineet. 
8.0 
1.3 
2.0 


Hay  and  com  meal.* 


In  food. 


Ounett. 
1.0 
0.5 
LI 


Inraa- 
nare. 


OuncM. 
1.6 
0.4 
0.8 


*  Calculated  from  amount  excreted  during  four  days. 

The  results  obtained  are  summarized  as  follows: 

''The  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  the  manure  residue  stand 
in  direct  relation  to  the  amounts  of  the  same  ingredients  in  the  food,  the  loss  i&  the 
present  instance  averaging  only  about  10  per  cent. 

"  The  urine  contained  nearly  half  the  potash  of  the  total  excreta,  and  f^om  half 
to  three-fourths  the  nitrogen,  but  no  phosphoric  acid,  the  latter  being  whoUy  in  the 
solid  excrement.'' 

We  see  here  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  feeding  of  live  stock  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  different  products  sold  from  the  farm  there  it  car- 
ried away  a  certaLu  amount  of  fertilizing  materials.  The  following  table,  adapted 
from  Pa.  K,  1890,  p,  f7,  shows  the  fertilizing  value  of  some  of  the  more  common  farm 
products : 

Manurial  value  of  farm  product$. 


Headovhay 

CloTor  hay 

Potatoes 

Wheat  bran 

Linseed  meal  — 
Cotton-seed  meal 

Wheat 

OaU 

Com 

Barley 

Milk 

Cheese 

LiTeoatUe 


Founds  per  ton. 


Nitrogen. 


20.42 

40.16 

7.01 

49.15 

105.12 

135.65 

37.53 

36.42 

33.06 

89.65 

10.20 

90.  CO 

63.2 


IMiofl. 

phorio 

acid. 


8.2 

n.2 

8.2 

28.6 
32.2 
29.2 
10.6 
12.4 
1L8 
0.0 
8.4 
23.0 
87.2 


Potash. 


26.4 

36.6 

1L4 

54.6 

24.8 

56.2 

15.8 

8.8 

7.4 

15.4 

3.0 

5.0 

8.4 


Value  per  ton. 


Nitrogen. 


$3.47 
6.83 
L19 
8.35 

17.87 

23.06 
6.38 
6.21 
5.62 
6.74 
L73 

15.40 
9.04 


rho8- 

phoric 

acid. 


$0.57 
0.78 
0.22 
2.00 
2.25 
2.04 
0.74 
0.87 
0.83 
0.63 
0.24 
L61 
2.60 


Potaeh. 

$L06 
L46 
0.46 
2.10 
0.99 
2.25 
0.C3 
0.35 
0.30 
0.62 
0.12 
0.20 
0.14 


Total. 


$5.10 

9.07 

1.87 

12.45 

21.11 

28.35 

7.75 

7.43 

6.75 

7.09 

2.09 

17.21 

1L78 


Manurial 

value  of 

$10  worth* 


$5.10 
9.07 
0.12 
7.78 
7.54 

10.12 
2.58 
8.86 
3.78 
2.90 
0.88 
0.60 
LIS 
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''We  learn  from  Ibe  above  table  that  the  fanner  who  sells  a  ton  of  hay,  for  exam- 
ple, sellfl  in  this  ton  of  hay  fertilizing  ingredients  which,  if  purchased  in  the  form 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  would  cost  him  about  $5.10;  that  if  he  sells  2,000  pounds  of 
wheat,  he  sells  an  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  which  it  would 
cost  him  $7.75  to  replace  in  his  soil  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers.  [Or  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint]  a  farmer  who  sells,  for  example,  $10 
worth  of  wheat,  sells  with  it  about  $2.58  worth  of  the  fertility  of  his  f^oil.  In  other 
words,  when  he  receives  his  $10  this  amount  does  not  represent  the  net  receipts  of  the 
transaction,  for  he  has  parted  with  $2.58  worth  of  his  capital,  that  is,  of  the  stored-up 
fertility  of  his  coil,  and  if  he  docs  not  take  this  into  the  account  he  makes  the  same 
mistake  a  merchant  would  should  he  estimate  his  profits  by  the  amount  of  cash  which 
he  received  and  neglect  to  take  account  of  stock." 

If  now  the  farmer,  instead  of  selling  off  his  crops,  feeds  them  to  live  stock  on  the 
farm  as  far  as  possible,  a  large  proportion  of  this  fertility,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
is  retained  on  the  farm;  and  **  if  the  business  of  stock  feeding  is  carried  to  the  point 
where  feed  la  purchased  in  additiou  to  that  grown  on  the  farm,  a  considerable  addi- 
tion may  in  this  way  be  made  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm  at  an  almost  nominal  cost, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  feed  will  not  be  bought  unless  its  feeding  value  will  at  least 
pay  its  cost."    (Pa,  R.  1890, p.  f  7/  Matt.  State  B.  36,) 

Deterioration  and  preservation. — The  two  chief  causes  of  deterioration  of 
barnyard  manure  are  fermentation,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen  is  set  free, 
and  weathering  or  leaching,  which  results  in  a  loss  of  the  soluble  fertilizing  elements 
of  the  manure. 

Laboratory  experiments  at  the  North  Carolina  station  (B,  63)  with  small  amounts 
(100-gram  lots)  of  manure  to  observe  the  proportion  of  ammonia  escaping  from  ma- 
nure in  mass,  showed  a  loss  of  only  3.86  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  originally  present 
in  the  manure.  It  is  possible  that  from  larger  masses  the  loss  would  hiive  been 
larger,  although  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  13)  have  shown 
that  no  appreciable  loss  takes  place  where  manure  simply  dries,  and  it  is  the  gener- 
ally accepted  view  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  under  such  conditions  is  iusigniHcant. 
Manure  loosely  piled  is  in  the  most  favorable  condition  both  for  destructive  fermen- 
tation and  for  leaching.  Experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (£.  13)  show 
that  "horse  manure  thrown  into  a  loose  pile  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments will  lose  nearly  half  of  the  valuable  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  course  of 
six  months ;  that  mixed  horse  and  cow  manure  in  a  compact  mass  and  so  placed  that 
all  water  falling  upon  it  quickly  runs  through  and  off  is  subjected  to  a  considerable, 
though  not  so  groat  a  loss.'' 

Further  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  {B.  S7)  in  general  confirmed  these  results, 
showing  that  the  loss  of  fertilizing  constituents  under  ordinary  conditions  of  pilin;^ 
and  exposure  during  the  course  of  the  summer  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
original  value  of  the  manure. 

In  experiments  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (5.  S3)  it  was  shown  that  on  expo- 
sure to  weather  cow  manure  lost  65  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  compost,  of  which 
muck  was  the  leading  constituent,  about  80  per  cent.  There  was  a  loss  in  percent- 
age of  each  fertilizing  constituent  except  phosphoric  acid,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $2.50  per  cord  of  manure,  and  $1.18  per  cord  of  compost. 

From  somewhat  similar  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station  (R.  1888,  p.  10)  the  con- 
dusiou  was  drawn  "that  farmyard  manure  must  be  hauled  to  the  field  in  the  spring, 
otherwise  the  loss  of  manure  is  sure  to  be  very  great,  the  waste  in  six  months  amount- 
ing to  fully  one-half  of  the  gross  manure  and  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  nitrogfiu  that 
it  contained.'' 

The  comparative  value  of  leached  and  unleached  manure  has  been  carefully  tested 
at  the  Ohio  Station  {B,  vol,  V,  3)  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  mixtures  of  clover  and 
timothy.  The  experiments  show  a  wide  difference  in  value  between  the  leached  aitd 
unleached  manure  and  indicate  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  open-yard  manure  is 
extremely  small. 
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Mannre  may  be  presorvod  by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  destraottre  fermenta- 
tion and  leaching.  The  first  result  is  secared  largely  by  keeping  the  mannre  moist 
and  more  or  less  compaoty  to  prevent  free  access  of  air,  and  the  second  by  storing 
under  cover. 

In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  completely  prevent  the  formation  of  ammonia  gas, 
and  so  the  addition  of  various  materials  to  the  mannre  to  absorb  this  gas  has  been 
recommended.  Dry  loam  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum), 
superphosphate,  or  kainit  in  moderate  quantities  are  generally  more  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  the  general  experience  that  probably  the  best  way  to  utilize  farm  manure 
in  general  is  in  compost  with  such  materials  as  supplement  and  conserve  its  fertili- 
zing constituents  (see  CompoiU). 

llie  value  of  barnyard  manure  depends  not  so  mnch  upon  the  actual  amounts  of 
the  ebseutial  elements  of  plant  food,  since  analysis  shows  these  to  be  comparatively 
small,  as  upon  its  effect  on  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil.  It  not  only  improves 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  both  light  and  heavy  soil,  but  it  induces  fermentative 
changes  in  the  soil  which  render  available  latent  plant  food,  and  promotes  the  capil- 
lary flow  of  soil  water  toward  the  surface,  thus  augmenting  both  the  snpply  of  water 
and  plant  food  to  the  crop  ( Wi$.  B,  1891,  p.  Ill), 

FiKLD  EXPERiMRNTS; — A  rcvicw  of  the  experiments  with  barnyard  manure  shows 
that  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  has  long  been  held  is  fully  warranted.  On  the 
prairie  soils  of  Illinois  it  has  shown  its  superiority  to  commercial  fertilizers  {111,  B, 
4,  B,  gt),  although  it  appears  that  to  base  its  value  for  such  soils  on  the  price  of 
the  constituents  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  somewhat  misleading.  An  application 
of  20  tons  per  acre  on  wheat  in  Kansas  (B.  11)  gave  an  increase  of  only  6  boshels 
per  acre. 

On  the  dry  soils  of  Mississippi  {B,  1890,  p,  10),  which  are  deficient  in  organic  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  used  with  very  favorable  results. 

In  a  five-years'  trial  at  the  Indiana  Station  (B»  $S)  of  gas  lime,  superphosphate, 
and  stable  mannre  on  com,  the  results  were  best  with  the  manure  both  as  regards 
increase  of  crop  and  permanency  of  effect. 

Comparative  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  tl)  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and  stable  manure  on  tomatoes  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  the  latter,  and  showed  that  it  may  be  profitably  used  in  abundance  on  this  crop. 

Comparative  tests  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  barnyard  mannre  on  com  at  the 
Kentucky  Station  {B,  17)  showed  best  results  with  the  latter. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  potatoes  (Oa.  B,  8;  Ind,  B.  SI;  Mich,  B,  85;  N,  J,  B, 
80;  N,  Y,  State  B.  1889,  p.  tiS;  B.  I,  B,  1890,  p.  tS)  are  equally  favorable,  the  princi- 
pal objection  urged  against  it  being  its  liabilty  when  used  close  to  the  seed  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  scab  {Mas;  State  B,  1889,  p.  214;  Ohio  B,  vol.  Ill,  1),  The 
manure  doubtless  furnishes  conditions  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  scab  fungus 
as  well  as  of  other  fungoid  diseases,  but  experiments  at  the  Connecticut  State  Sta- 
tion {B,  1891,  p.  168)  go  to  show  that  the  chief  danger  lies  in  liability  of  infecting  the 
potatoes  with  the  fungus  already  living  in  the  mannre.  Where  the  mannre  is  not 
previously  contaminated  scab  is  not  necessarily  increased. 

Methods  of  applying. — It  is  the  general  experience  with  barnyard  manure^  as 
with  all  bulky  organic  manures,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  time  must  be 
allowed  for  thorough  decomposition  in  the  soil.  This  is  noticeably  true  where  it  is 
used  for  tobacco  and  sugar  beets.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  manure  should  be  incorporated  in  the  soil  as  soon  as  applied 
or  left  for  a  time  spread  on  the  surface.  The  following  experiments  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Station  {B.  6)  bear  on  this  question :  On  one  acre  the  mannre  was  plowed 
■nder  in  the  fall,  on  a  second  it  was  spread  on  the  surface  in  the  fall,  and  on  a  third 
ft  was  spread  on  the  surface  in  the  spring.  The  yield  was  largest  with  the  second 
method  and  smallest  with  the  third.    In  experiments  on  oats  at  the  Maine  Station 
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(it.  1891f  p.  146)  spring  manaring  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  fall  manuring 
the  largest  yield  of  straw. 

Applications  in  the  trench  with  potatoes  have  been  known  to  produce  injurious 
effects  {Ma99,  State  B.  1889,  p,  214;  Ohio  B,voL  111,1;  Va,  ^.^),but  as  a  mulch 
between  the  rows  of  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  10  cords  per  acre  the  results  haye  been 
highly  satisfactory  (Miok.  B.  86). 

(Ala,  OanebrakeB.  10,  B,  11;  Ala.  College  B.  16,  n.  $er.;  Ark.  B,  19;  Conn,  State  B,  1891, 
p,  101;  Conn.  SiorreB.  1888,  p,  47;  Ga.  B,  8,  B.  11,  B.  13,  B,  15;  III,  B,  4,  B,  8; 
Ind.  B.  tS,  B.  SI,  B,  8$;  Iowa  B,  17;  Kane,  B,  11;  B,  1888,  p,  10,  Ky.  B.  17;  Me,  B. 
t885-*86,p,  49,  B.  1890,  p,  96,  B,  1891,  pp,  138,  146;  Maee,  Hatch  B,  9,  B,  18;  Mase. 
State  B,  36,  B.  1889,  p.  214,  B.  1890,  p,  135  ;  Mich,  B,  85;  Minn,  B,  8;  Mies,  B,  1890. 
p.  38;  N,  H.  B.  6,  B,  6;  N,  J,  B,  80;  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  13,  B,  21,  B,  27 ;  N.  Y.  State 
B.  27,  B.  1889,  p.  256;  N,  C.  B,  61,  B,  63,  B.  1879,  p,  59,  B,  1880,  p,  119,  B,  1882,  p. 
79,  B,  1885,  p.  48,  B,  1887,  p.  56,  Ohio  B,  vol.  Ill,  1,  B.  vol,  V,  2, 3;  Pa.  B.  1890,  p,  27  / 
B.  I.  B.  1890, p,  18;  Tex,  B.  1889,  p.  98;  Va.  B.  8.) 

Baaella  {Baeella  alba). — K  twining  herb  known  also  as  Malabar  nightshade, 
native  in  India;  the  white  variety  is  cultivated  in  France,  and  was  grown  at  the 
New  York  State  Station  {B,  1885,  p,  194),  It  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach. 

BasBWood  (2tZia  amartoana)  [also  called  American  linden]. — ^This  tree  is  briefly 
described  from  an  economic  point  of  view  in  Ala,  B,  2,  n,  eer.,  and  is  recommended 
for  a  shade  tree  in  loioa  B,  16.  In  Mich.  B,  39  it  is  praised  for  its  beauty,  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth,  endurance  of  transplanting,  and  value  as  a  honey  tree.  It  is  also 
praised  as  an  ornamental  tree  by  the  Minnesota  Station  {B.  24),  At  the  South  Da- 
kota Station  {B,  12,  B,  1888,  p,  24,)  this  tree  grew  fairly  well  in  the  lawn,  though 
plantations  of  small  trees  in  the  nursery  almost  entirely  failed.  It  was  there  looked 
upon  with  favor  only  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Bat  gaano. — See  Appendix,  Table  IV, 

Bean. — ^The  work  of  the  stations  has  been  chiefly  the  testing  of  varieties,  espe- 
cially of  the  French  or  kidney  bean  (PhaeeolM  vulgaris)  and  the  Lima  bean  (P. 
lunaiue). 

Yarikties. — In  N,  Y.  State  B,  1883,  p,  235,  tabulated  data  are  given  for  102  varie- 
ties, 88  of  which  are  classifled  on  a  scheme  proposed  by  U.  H.  Wing,  partly  after 
Martens  of  Germany,  which  is  based  on  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  ripo  seed. 
(See  also  B,  1882,  p.  89,)  InN,  Y,  State B,  1883, p,  243,  a  number  of  cases  of  volunteer 
variation  and  cross-fertilization  among  the  varieties  tested  are  described.  At  the 
Kansas  Station  (B,  1889, p,  133)  atrial  was  made  in  1889  of  81  varieties  of  kidney  beans 
and  10  of  Lima,  classified  mainly  aooording  to  the  scheme  mentioned  above.  In 
1890, 194  varieties  were  planted,  of  which  only  19  withstood  the  severe  drought  of 
the  season  (Kane,  B.  19), 

The  asparagus  bean  {Doliehes  eesquipedalie),  "a  tall  pole  bean,  needing  a  warmer 
climate  than  the  northern  United  States  for  full  development,''  is  described  in  N, 
Y.  State  B,  1883,  p.  269. 

The  horse  bean  ( Vie/ia  fdba)  has  been  planted  as  a  forage  plant  at  several  stations. 

Besides  the  toja  or  soy  bean,  frequently  tested  (see  Soja  bean),  several  other  varie- 
ties of  Japanese  beans  have  been  planted.  At  the  Kansas  Station  {B,  18,  B,  19,  B,  32) 
Dolichoe  euUratue,  Mmewna  oiyiitato,  Canavalia  sp.,  and  varieties  of  the  Adzuki  bean 
(Phaeeolue  radiatua)  were  grown,  as  also  varieties  of  the  soJa  bean.  These  are  spe- 
cifically deseribed  {B.  18),  and  it  is  estimated  that  though  productive  and  nutritious 
they  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  American  taste  except  as  specially  cultivated.  In 
Kane.  B.  82,  however,  2  Adzuki  varieties  are  described,  and  it  is  stated  that  authori- 
ties concede  this  to  be  the  best-flavored  bean  in  existence.  Samples  were  submitted 
to  several  housekeepers  for  trial,  all  but  two  of  whom  recommended  the  bean.  They 
irere  vezy  successfully  grown  at  the  station.    The  red  and  white  Adzuki  beans  wer« 
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g^own  with  BQCceu  at  tlie  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  (L\  7,  B.  18),  It  was 
regarded  doubtful  ii\'hether  this  class  of  beans  would  prove  valuable  here,  as  the 
confections  made  from  them  by  the  Japanese  are  considered  insipid  by  foreigners. 
Two  analyses  of  this  bean  are  given  in  Masi.  B,  1891,  p.  S18, 

The  root  systems  of  the  scarlet  runner  bean  and  the  Boston  dwarf  wax  were  ob- 
served at  the  N.  Y.  State  station,  showing  for  the  deeper  roots  of  the  former  a  length 
of  2i  feet  and  for  the  longer  horizontal  roots  a  length  of  at  least  4  feet. 

(Ala,  Canebrake  B,  1 ;  Ala,  College  B,  7,  n,  eer.  B,  gO,  n,  itr.;  Ark.  B,  1889, p,  98; 
Colo.  B.  g,  E,  1888,  p,  1S8,  R,  1889,  pp,  35,  100,  120,  B,  1890,  pp,  19S,  g05,  £10;  Iowa 
B,  7;  Ky,  B,  82;  La,  B,  3,  Sd  eer;  Me,  R,  1890,  p,  lOt;  Md,  B.  1889,  p,  60;  Mass.  Batch 
B.  4;  Mich,  B,  70;  Minn.  B,  1888,  p.  259;  Nebr.  B.  12;  Nov,  B.  1890,  p.  19;  N.  Mex.  B,  4; 
N.  F.  State  B,  1885,  p,  190,  B,  1886,  p.  250,  B.  1887,  p.  332,  B,  1888,  p.  110,  B.  1S89,  p,  314, 
B.  1890,  p.  285;  Pa,  B,  1888,  p,  136,  B.  10,  B.  14;   Utah  B,  10;  Vt.  B,  1889,  p.  125.) 

Composition.  — See  Appendix,  Table  III, 

Fektilizer  tests. — Experiments  with  fertilizers  are  reported  as  follows:  Oa,  B, 
14;  B.  I.  B,  1890,  p.  154, 

Seed  tests. — Experiments  in  planting  large  and  small  seeds  during  two  years  are 
reported  from  the  New  York  State  Station  {B.  1889, p.  364).  The  second  year  the  lar- 
gest and  the  smallest  beans  produced  the  previous  year  by  both  the  large  and  the 
small  seed,  were  planted.  The  number  of  seeds  which  germinated  and  the  history  of 
the  plants  were  observed.  The  results  indicated  that  Avhile  the  small  seed  vegetated 
more  quickly,  the  large  seed  produced  fully  as  many  plants,  which  had  more  vigor- 
ous growth.  Germination  tests  of  beans  are  reported  as  follows:  Ark.  B.  1889,  p.  98; 
N.  ¥.  State  B.  1883,  pp,59,  66;  Ohio  B.  1883,  p.  170,  R.  1885,  p.  169,  B.  1886,  p.  254; 
Ore.B.2;  Pa.B,  1889,  p,  164';  Vt.B.1889,p.l00  ;  S.C,  B.  1888,  pp.  62,  82. 

Greenhouse  culture.— In  N,  Y.  Cornell  B,  1890,  p.  171,  instructions  are  given  for 
the  winter  forcing  of  beans,  based  on  oxpcrienee  at  the  station.  The  necessity  of 
having  bottom  heat  is  urged.  The  Sion  House  is  recommended  as  a  good  variety  for 
winter  forcing. 

Bean  anthraonoBe. — See  Anthracnoee  of  bean. 

Bean  weevil  (Bruchue  obioletui), — The  adult  beetle  greatly  resembles  the  pea 
weevil  beetle,  but  is  about  half  as  large.  It  is  about  one-eighth  inch  long  and  brown- 
ish-black in  color.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  outside  of  the  j'^oung  pod,  and  upon 
hatching  the  larva  finds  its  way  into  the  bean,  where  it  spends  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  to  emerge  in  the  spring.  A  single  larva  to  a  beau  is  not  the  rule,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pea  weevil,  but  from  6  to  12  grubs  are  found  inside  a  single  bean.  For 
remedies  and  preventive  measures,  see  Pea  tveevil,  (Kant.  B.  1889,  p.  S06;  Ky.  B,  40; 
Maee,  Hatch,  B,  12;  Miee,  B,  14,) 

Beech  trees  (Fague  spp.) — The  American  beech  (Fagua  ferniginea)  is  briefly  de- 
scribed from  the  economic  point  of  view  in  Ala.  College  B.  3.  Ornamental  varieties 
of  the  European  beech  (F.  eylvatica)  are  named  in  the  lists  of  a  few  stations. 

Bee  plants. — Several  plants  have  been  tested  with  reference  to  their  value  as  bee 
food,  chiefly  at  the  Michigan  Station  {B.  65,  B.  1888,  p.  40,  B.  1889,  p.  97). 

The  Chapman  honey  plant  (Echinope  ephasrocephalue)  is  a  thistle-like  plant,  with 
the  flowers  in  globular  heads  and  opening  gradually  from  the  lower  margin  to  the 
center.  This  plant  was  found  to  continue  long  in  bloom,  covering  the  season  of 
honey  dearth,  and  was  visited  freely  by  the  bees.  But  it  does  not  blossom  till  the 
Becond  year  and  nearly  exhausts  itself  by  once  seeding;  the  seed  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  on  account  of  its  annoying  barbed  awns,  and  is  not  sure  to  grow.  If 
Belf-seeded  the  plant  affords  no  honey  again  until  the  second  year.  The  same  plant 
was  tested  at  the  Colorado  Station  (R.  1890,  p,  55),  where  a  good  stand  was  obtained 
and  the  flowers  were  visited  by  the  bees  from  morning  UU  night  Irom  July  21  to 
August  2L 
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The  Rooky  Mountain  beo  plant  (Clcome  integrifoUa)  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high, 
has  smooth  compound  leaves,  and  umbelled  flowers,  which  begin  to  open  from  below 
and  continne  for  a  long  time.  At  the  Michigan  Station  ( B,  65)  the  seed  did  not  germinate 
well  and  the  flowers  did  not  secrete  much  nectar.  A  previous  year,  however,  the 
plants  fairly  swarmed  with  bees  and  ou  account  of  its  favorable  blooming  season 
kept  them  storing  honey  through  the  usual  period  of  dearth. 

The  Melissa  honey  plant  is  a  very  sweet  mint,  which  grows  about  a  foot  high  and 
bears  a  beautiful  white  blossom.  It  did  well  at  the  Michigan  Station  (B,  65),  blossomed 
freely,  and  was  very  generally  visited  by  the  bees,  blooming  from  early  in  July  for  a 
month  or  more.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  annual,  does  not  seed  itself,  and  must  be 
planted  each  year.  It  is  considered  doubtful  if  this  would  pay.  On  3  acres  of  Me- 
lissa the  bees  had  swarmed  in  early  August — a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  State. 

In  Mich,  R.  1889,  p.  99,  Japanese  buckwheat  is  recommended  for  those  who  wish  to 
plant  buckwheat,  both  because  more  productive  and  better  than  other  kinds  and 
because  more  valuable  for  bee  keepers.  It  can  bo  planted  the  middle  of  June,  and 
in  that  case  will  blossom  between  basswood  and  late  flowers,  ending  in  time  to  avoid 
mixing  its  honey  with  the  better  product  derived  from  the  asters  and  golden -rods. 

In  Mich,  R,  1888,  p,  41,  the  pleurisy  root  {Asclepitu  tuherota)  is  mentioned  as  a  promis- 
ing honey  plant.  The  excellence  of  basswood  or  linden  as  a  honey  tree  is  noted  (Mich, 
B,S9).  In  R.  L  B,9  the  principal  sources  of  honey  supply  for  a  season  are  named, 
viz,  during  June,  white  clover,  blackberry,  and  charlock  (Bra9nca  sinapistrum) ;  in 
the  fall,  a  light  variety  of  golden-rod  and  various  wild  asters.  The  charlock  honey 
was  of  a  light  amber  color  and  the  mustard  flavor  was  plainly  noticeable.  ''Aster 
honey  is  a  pale  amber,  and  when  ripe,  or  after  its  weedy  odor  and  flavor  have  passed 
off,  is  very  thick,  clear,  and  sparkling,  and  has  a  delicious  flavor,  while  golden-rod 
honey  is  darker  and  thinner,  and  has  a  rather  strong  or  rank  flavor." 

Bees. — ^The  Colorado,  Michigan,  New  York  State,  and  Rhode  Island  Stations  have 
conducted  experiments  in  bee-keeping  and  reported  results  ou  the  investigation  of 
Tarious  kinds  ef  bees  and  experiments  in  crossing.  The  common  black  and  the 
Syrian  bees  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  amiable.  Aside  from  that  the  Syrian  bee 
has  many  admirable  qualities.  The  Camiolan  bees  are  amiable  and  produce  a  very 
white  comb  honey  but  swarm  too  readily.  The  Italiau  bees  seem  to  be  preferred  by 
many,  while  some  of  the  crosses  are  quite  promising.  Yaiious  hives  are  discussed 
and  their  excellencies  and  defects  pointed  out.  Handling  of  bees  during  brooding, 
swarming,  feeding,  doubling,  and  wintering  is  considered  at  greater  or  less  length. 
The  use  of  chaff  hives  or  chaflf-covered  hives  for  winter  protection  is  considered 
better  than  removing  to  a  cellar. 

The  popular  objection  to  bees  on  the  ground  that  they  destroy  f^uit  is  shown  to 
rest  on  a  false  supposition.  It  is  true  that  bees  suck  the  juices  from  fruit  when  the 
usual  sources  of  nectar  are  wanting,  but  the  openings  through  the  skin  must  be 
prepared  for  them  by  other  insects  or  by  cracking,  their  mouths  not  being  constructed 
for  puncturing. 

Among  the  diseases  to  which  bees  are  subject  the  most  destructive  is  that  known 
tm  "  foul  brood."  This  is  a  contagious  disease  caused  by  bacteria.  Its  presence  may 
be  known  by  the  bees  becoming  languid.  Dark,  stringy,  and  elastic  masses  are 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  while  the  caps  are  sunken  or  irregularly  punctured. 
Frequently  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  oflfensive  odor.  Prompt  removal 
of  diseased  colonies,  their  transfer  to  clean  and  thoroughly  disinfected  hives,  and 
feeding  on  antiseptically  treated  honey  or  sirup  are  the  means  taken  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  this  disease.  The  antiseptics  used  are  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid, 
or  formic  acid.  Spraying  the  brood  with  any  one  of  these  remedies  in  solution  and 
feeding  with  honey  or  simp  medicated  with  them  will  usually  be  all  that  is  required 
by  way  of  treatment.  Access  to  salt  water  is  important  for  the  health  of  bees. 
(CoU>.  R.  1888,  p.  ££7,  R,  1889, p.  80;  Mi^h.  B.  8,  B.  61,  R,  1888, p.  40,  R,  1889, p.  100;  N.  F. 
CoruM  E.  1888, p.  20;  B.  I.  B,  4,  B,  7,  B.  9,  R.  1889,p.  91,  R.  1890,  p.  170.) 
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riumea.— Tcstt  of  Tuieli^  an  reporwd  m  fsUova;  JU.  r»iirah  B.  1;  CM«^ 
Ae,  S.  X«^»,  r-<^;  ^«-S-  '^;  Lm.  B.  S.  Uttr.-,  JTc  &  I8S0,r.  lOS;  Mmm-Stat* 
k.  W.H,  r-  if^;  **'-*-  B.  46,  B.  57,  B.  70;  Mimm,  M.  IcSS,  p.  «7;  XAr.  B.  €;  N. 
Ma.H.4l  S.  r./UaUR.JS8t,p.lSl,S.lSS3,p.r76;  B.tSU.p.  191,  X.  1S85,  p.  Zti,  K. 
lliH:i,f.r}S:  OUt  B.  l^.-^B.p.^g,  B.  Ug4.r-  ISl.B.  ISSS.p.  Iti.  R.I8Se.p.  ISS,  R.lSS7,f. 
ttt;  ffr4.B.4!  Pa.  B.  14,  B  la.-S,p.  14S,-  UUk,B.S,B.IS;   Ft M.  tSSS.p.  I04,  R.  18S3, 

f.  ii»,  R.  v/yi,  p.  isi. 

OfMr'n<iT7')S. — Bee  Appendix,  TahU  III. — AnaljaM  an  alao  reported  in  Km*.  B. 
JgSi,  p.  lie;  Mm*.  SttiUB.  1M.S-U31;  Jfin.  X.  ISSS.p.IOS;  FLB.lSS6,pp.S3,$S, 
B.  WtB,  p.  7S. 

In  Miiia.  B.  18)IH,  pp.  104,  lOS,  tbe  feeding  Talnea  «f  camman  and  aii|;aT  beeto  and 
MdM  ntli«r  riwiU  are  ihown.  In  .V.  T.  CortuU  B.  1890,  p.  ISO,  angar  beets  are  coneid- 
uttA  aa  ttitck  food,  tbeir  eompoMition  and  other  qnalitiee  being  compared  irith  tlioaeof 
BunK'tl-wnrxela.    Thn  latter  had  the  adraota^  in  jleld  and  eaae  of  handling. 

MrJEI>  TCf<Tfl.—<lcnni nation  tcata  of  beet  seed  are  nported  in  Me.  B.  1SS8,  p.  140,  B. 
}»m,p.lSO;  Miek.  B.67;  y.  T.  StaU  B.  lSS3,pp.e7,irt;  Ohia  B.  ISSS,  p.  tS4 ;  On. 
B.  t;  K.  C.  S.  ISM,  p.  74;  Ft.  B.  1SS9,  p.  100. 

Fmrtiuzkii  TRirra. — A  fertilfzer  test  on  Golden  Tankard  and  iitockbeeta  is  rocorded, 
aaftlwionmanitel-iTiirzolKandsngarbeetit  (Jfiaa.  £.  lSSS,p.lt7).  Nitrogen  and Bome- 
tiinM  polax)!  had  a  benoliRial  effect,  aa  alao  salt,  except  iritb  the  sugar  beets.  A  test 
on  drj',  Nnnily  noil  at  the  Florida  Station  (B.  14)  showed  the  benefit  of  complete  for- 
tili):itni  anil  eiipeelally  of  the  application  of  salt  <Me  alio  Go.  B.  14). 

FKKriINO  KXPERIMKNTB. — Ret  Silofft. 

B««t  baotffrlal  dlaeaas.— Tbia  diaeaae  is  of  recent  discovery,  and  bnt  little  is 
known  aliont  its  history.  It  is  in  no  way  associated  with  any  of  tlie  diseasea  cans- 
ln|{  nr  actwrnpanying  the  root  rot  of  the  beet,  as  it  nsually  does  not  canse  the  death 
af  the  plant,  any  spots  on  its  snrface,  or  discoloration  of  it*  tissnes.  It  maynsnally 
lie  recognized  by  a  crinkled,  pnffed  appearance  of  the  leavea,  which  are  smaller 
than  in  healthy  plants,  and  die  sooner.  Upon  cutting  the  root  its  preaenoe  may  be 
known  by  greater  prominence  of  fibers,  a  general  yellowish  color,  and  less  solid 
Uiitiirn.  The  mieroscope  reveals  the  presence  of  vast  namhera  of  baoteria  in  sneh 
nnsfui.  Selected  specimens  showed  quite  a  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  sngar  in 
the  ilinnaned  plants,  sometimes  amoanting  to  a  loss  of  GO  per  cent,  it  la  probably 
Rprenil  thrnuich  Infected  seed  and  aoil.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  treatment  or  pre- 
venlinn.    (/ad.  B.  39.) 

Beet  toot  tot  (RUMeelonlabtlat). — This  diaense,  which  affects  the  sngar  beet,  is 
quite  oomraon  In  Enrope,  causing  great  damage  to  the  larger  roots  and  killing  the 
lOMlllngs.  A  similar  (perhaps  the  same)  disease  has  appeared  In  Towa,  where  it 
nianlfiiHtH  ItsiOf  by  tlie  gradual  dying  of  the  plant.  If  the  root  is  not  fleshy  it  is 
rather  siiildcnly  ileHtroyed.  The  leaves  of  the  diBOased  plants  are  paler  and  more  or 
less  nlltod.  It  aonmn  to  first  attack  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  gradually  the  whole 
root  Is  Invaded  and  the  plant  killed,  Upon  pnlting  np  the  beeta  sonnd  ones  will 
M)iiin  clean  from  the  tjround,  while  affected  ones  have  more  or  less  earth  adhering  to 
111*  illMtasnd  parts,  tho  lionlor  line  of  which  is  marked  by  a  brownish  color.  It  ia 
snally  transmitted  In  the  groond,  so  no  crop  of  beets  shonlil  follow  one  where  the 
rot  has  linen  tbe  year  previous.  But  little  ia  known  a«  yet  as  to  the  effect  of  fiingi- 
tldoH  III  provotiting  the  disease.     (leva  B.  IS.) 

Rut  mat  ( ITrornyeft  Ma). — This  rust  is  qnite  common  in  Europe,  and  baa  been 

'  i'am  sevoriil  localities  In  this  country,  where  it  hna  caused  considerable 

■  market  g^rdenprs. 

iCiis  giK>s  through  three  phases  in  its  life  cycle.     The  first  is  passed  on  the 

s,"  the  other  two  on  tho  regular  crop.     In  the  spring  the  aporea,  wUch 
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have  been  carried  over  in  the  leaves,  germinate^  forming  Bpor«i  which  find  tbcir  way 
to  their  hoat,  the  "seed  beet/'  Here  another  crop  of  spores  is  grown,  which  infests 
the  beet  crop  with  a  red  rnst,  causing  loss  to  the  gardener.  As  the  first  stage  seems 
to  be  wholly  npon  the  seed  beets,  its  ravages  may  be  held  in  'check  by  carefully 
removing  all  diseased  leaves  from  the  seed  plants  and  destroying  them.  The  disease 
here  is  shown  in  small  cluster  cups  on  the  leaves  and  should  bo  removed  early  or  the 
■pores  may  mature  and  spread. 

Spraying  with  some  of  the  more  common  solutions  would  probably  prevent  the 
development  of  the  spores  where  they  had  found  a  lodging  place.    {Iowa  B,  15,) 

Beet  rust,  ^7hite  {CyBiopus  hliiii). — This  may  be  recognized  by  the  white  spots  and 
patches  upon  the  beet  leaves. 

It  may  cause  considerable  damage,  but  has  not  been  extensively  reported  ns  yet. 
It  should  yield  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  common  fungicides,  though  no 
experiments  are  mentioned.    {lorsa  B,  16,) 

Beat  scab  {Oogpara  ioaJnes), — See  also  Potato  scab.  This  disease  is  now  known  to 
be  common  to  the  potato  and  beet,  a  fact  brought  out  by  the  independent  investiga- 
tions given  in  Conn,  State  B,  106,  R,  1890, p.  81,  B.  1891,  p,  168;  N,  Dak,  B,  4,  The 
scab  consists  of  spongy  outgrowths  of  dark-brown  color  and  rough  surface  and  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  root.  On  the  beet  the  scabs  seem  to  be  deeper  and  larger 
than  on  the  potato. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  checked  from  some  cause  during  the  growth  of 
the  root,  in  which  case  it  will  be  represented  by  a  clearly  marked  deep  scar.  The 
effect  that  the  scab  has  upon  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  is  as  yet  unknown.  The 
scabbing  originates  in  the  soil.  The  fungus  (or  its  spores)  is  in  the  soil,  derived 
from  some  previous  crop,  and  coming  in  contact  with  beetroots  produces  the  scab.  It 
is  known  that  it  can  remain  for  several  years  in  the  soil  and  not  lose  its  vitality.  Crops 
of  beets  and  potatoes  should  not  follow  each  other  where  the  scab  is  bad.  {Ind,  B. 
S9;  Iowa  B.  16;  N,  Dak,  B,  4,) 

Beet,  apot  disease  {Cercospora  heticola), — A  fungus  disease  attacking  both  the 

common  cultivated  beet  and  the  sugar  beet.  In  Europe  it  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  worst  diseases  of  the  sugar  beet. 

It  manifests  itself  on  the  leaf  by  producing  small  round  spots,  no  larger  than  a 
pinhead.  Gradually  these  increase  in  size,  losing  to  some  extent  their  rounded 
outline,  frequently  coalescing.  They  are  of  a  pale  brown  color  at  first,  but  grow 
darker  with  age,  until  the  whole  leaf  becomes  nearly  black.  The  spots  are  found 
as  frequently  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  as  on  the  other  and  are  often  so  numerous  as  to 
soon  kill  it.  When  the  attack  is  severe  it  prevents  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the 
beet  to  a  considerable  degree. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  spore^  can  spend  the  winter  in  the  old  leaves  and 
ground,  where  they  can  infest  the  coming  crop,  hence  all  diseased  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  burned.  In  the  case  of  sugar  beets  it  is  not  definitely  known  that  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  affected  except  in  the  case  of  smaller  and  less  developed 
roots.  The  use  of  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  or  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recom- 
mended to  prevent  in  a  measure  its  attack. 

If  the  soil  is  badly  infected  one  crop  of  beets  should  not  follow  another  without 
an  interval  of  one  crop  or  more.    (Iowa  B.  15;  Mass  R.,  1889,  p,  2S6,) 

Beet  ^7ater  core. — ^Various  well-defined  spots  are  often  noted  in  roots  of  sugar- 
beets,  having  a  watery  appearance,  similar  to  the  water  core  of  apples.  The  spots 
are  of  various  sizes,  colorless,  and  sharply  defined,  and  occur  between  the  fibrous 
rings.  There  seems  so  far  to  be  no  parasite  present  and  the  cause  of  the  water 
eores  is  unknown.    {Ind,  B,  89.) 

Bec^C^ar  weed  (Dtsmodium  molle). — A  leguminous  plant,  which  is  a  promising  hay 
plant  for  Florida  and  for  poor  sandy  laud  along  the  Gulf  coast.  At  the  North 
Louisiana  Station  it  gTows  5  or  6  feet  high.    Cows  and  sheep  are  said  to  be  very 
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foud  of  it.  Analyses  made  at  the  Florida  Station  indicate  that  it  has  a  high  nntri- 
tivo  Talne.  "  Beggar  weed  will  make  two  crops  of  hay.  The  second  €toji  •  •  « 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  very  best  of  hay."    (^Fla,  B»  11 ;  La,  B.  8,  td  fer.) 

Beimllng  milk  teat.— See  Milk  ieaU, 

Bent  grasaea. — See  Gratsei. 

Berkahire  piga. — See  Pigi,  hreed$, 

Bermuda  graaa. — See  Gtmsm, 

Benigan  separator. — See  Creaming  of  milkf  §eparaHng, 

Big  head  of  horaea. — See  Aetinomyooai*. 

Big  jaw  of  cattle. — See  AcHnamyoo9i$, 

Birch  treea  (Betula  spp.). — ^Two  native  birches,  the  black  and  the  cherry  {B.  nigra 
and  B,  lenta),  are  briefly  noted  in  Ala,  College  B,  3,  Three  species  arc  catolo jinked 
{Nebr,  B,  18)  as  native  in  Nebraska,  and  various  species,  especially  the  European 
white  {B,  alba)  and  the  yellow  (D.  lutea),  are  noted  in  8.  Dak.  B,  Ig,  B,  15,  B.  SO,  B, 
£S,  R.  1888,  p,  22,  The  birches  as  tested  at  that  station  have  suffered  seriously  from 
drought,  leaving  their  ultimate  success  considerably  in  doubt. 

Several  birches  are  characterized  in  Minn,  B,  24,  where  the  "canoe,  silver,  or 
white"  birch  {B.papyracea)  is  commended  as  a  beautiful  lawn  and  park  tree,  not 
planted  nearly  as  much  as  it  should  be.  The  European  white  and  the  cut-leaved 
(here  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  former),  also  a  purple-leaved  variety,  areregard«*d 
as  very  desirable  for  ornament.  In  Iowa  B.  16  the  cut-leaved  birch  (here  classed  as 
B,amuren8i8,  var.)  is  recommended  as ''proving  an  ironclad  and  a  thing  of  beauty 
on  all  soils  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  so  far  as  heard  from."  American  and 
foreign  birches  are  included  in  the  tree  lists  of  several  other  stations. 

Blackberry. — The  blackberries  cultivated  in  America  are  the  varieties  of  Rubui 
villosuSf  though  the  name  sometimes  includes  the  dewberry,  Rubua  canadensis  (see 
Dewberry),  The  work  of  the  stations  has  been  chiefly  the  testing  of  varieties  with 
reference  mainly  to  hardiness  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
study  of  its  diseases.  Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  as  follows :  Cal.  R,  1S8S-89,  pp. 
88,  110;  Colo,  R,  1890,  p,  34;  Del,  R,  1889,  p,  103;  Ga,  B,  11,  B,  15;  III,  R.  1S8S,  p,  11; 
Ind.  B,  5,  B.  10,  B,  31,  B,  33,  B.  38;  La,  B,  26;  Me.  R.  18S9,  p.  256;  Mass.  Hatch  B,  7, 

B,  10,  B.  15;  Mich,  B.  55,  B,  67,  B.  80;  Minn.  R,  1886,  p.  61,  R.  ISSS,  pp.  235,  285,  R. 
1890,  p.  27;  Mo.  B,  10,  B,  13:  N,  Y.  State  B,  36,  n.  ser.,  R,  1885,  p.  229,  R,  1886,  p,  256, 
R.  1887,  pp,  337,  338,  R,  1888,  pp,  96,  100,  R,  1889,  pp,  311,  312,  R.  1890,  pp.  281,  282,  N, 

C,  B,  72,  B.  74;  N,  Dak.  B,  2;  Ohio  B,  vol.  II,  4,  B.  vol,  1 V,  R.  1888,  pp,  114,  115, 
6;  Pa.  B,  18;  R,  I,  B,  7;  Tenn.  R.  1888,  p,  12;  T&c,  B.  8;  Ft,  R,  1888,  p.  117,  R.  1889, 
p.  122;  Va,  B,  2. 

Notes  on  the  culture  of  blackberries  are  given  in  Ga,  B,  15,  and  N,  Dak.  B,  2,  A 
fertilizer  experiment  is  recorded  (Mass.  Hatch  R.  1S8S,  p,  43).  In  N.  Y.  Cornell  B. 
25  it  is  mentioned  that  according  to  many  tests  pollinations  between  blackberries, 
raspberries,  and  dewberries  produce  no  effect  the  first  year. 

Blackberry  anthracnoae. — See  Anthracnose  of  blackberry. 

Blackberry  cane  borer  (Oberea  bimaculata). — The  grub  of  this  species  is  yellow- 
ish in  color  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The  adult  is  a  small,  slim, 
black  beetle.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  June  ucar  the  tip  of  the  -growing  stem  of 
the  blackberry  or  raspberry  plant.  When  the  egg  hatches  the  grub  bores  its  way 
downward  through  the  cane,  coming  to  the  surface  occasionally.  If  unchecked  it 
will  reach  the  roots  by  fall  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  ground,  appearing  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  a  beetle.  Wlien  depositing  her  eggs  the  female  girdles  the  stem 
twice  at  points  about  one-half  inch  apart  near  the  tip  and  lays  an  egg  between  these 
rings.  The  sudden  wilting  of  the  tips  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the  «gg  or  young 
grub,  and  the  cane  should  be  cut  at  the  lower  riu{^  and  bumod.  If  this  is  not  done 
soon  after  the  eg«j  is  deposited  tbo  whole  cane  should  be  burned.  (N.  Y.  Cornell  B, 
U;  Ohio  R.  1888,  p.  154;  N.  Y,  State  K,  36.) 
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Blackleg  [also  called  Blach  quarter']. — An  infectioas  disease  of  cattle,  dne  to  a  spe- 
cific germ  called  Bacterium  chauvei.  It  is  usually  fatal,  running  its  course  in  a  few 
boors  to  several  days. 

It  is  very  much  like  anthrax,  but  in  several  respects  differs  from  that  disease. 
The  characteristic  symptoms  are  lameness,  fever,  and  swellings  on  the  legs  above  the 
knee,  sometimes  on  the  neck  or  back.  If  the  hand  be  passed  over  these  swellings  a 
crackling  sound  will  be  heard,  dne  to  gas  formed  under  the  skin.  In  blackleg  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  not  enlarged  nor  changed  in  any  way  and  the  blood  does  not 
lose  its  ability  to  coagulate,  as  in  the  case  of  anthrax.  In  the  latter  disease  no 
crackling  sound  is  given  f^om  any  of  the  swellings  caused  by  it.  Blackleg  seems  to  be 
confined  to  certain  low-lying  grassy  situations  and  the  germs  of  infection  seem  to  be 
derived  from  such  pastures.  When  the  attack  is  severe  death  almost  always  results. 
In  the  milder  attacks  (especially  on  valuable  animals)  if  taken  in  time  the  adminis- 
tration of  epsom  salts,  one-quarter  to  one  pound,  if  the  bowels  of  the  animal  are  not 
loose,  lollowed  by  dram  doses  of  quinine  four  or  five  times  a  day,  may  give  relief. 
Preventive  inoculation,  however,  is  the  best  means  to  employ  in  regions  where  the 
disease  is  common  and  liable  to  recur.  By  this  means  a  mild  attack  is  caused  and 
immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  secured.  This  disease  is  preeminently  one  of 
cattle,  but  sheep  are  also  said  to  be  susceptible  to  its  infection.     (Mo»  B,  12;  S.  Dak. 

Black  quarter. — See  Blackleg, 

Black  walnut. — See  Walnut, 

Bliater  beetles  {Epicauta  spp.). — ^There*  are  several  kinds  of  those  beetles^  known 
as  blacli,  gray,  one-colored,  spotted,  and  striped  blister  beetles,  their  colors  giving 
them  their  individual  names.  They  get  the  name  blister  beetle  from  their  property 
of  producing  blisters  on  the  skin  when  roughly  handled.  One  of  the  best-known 
species  is  the  striped  blister  beetle  or  the  ''  old-fashioneu  potato  bug.''  They  are  all 
rather  long  soft-bodied  insects  that  feed  in  droves,  and  when  abundant  quickly  de- 
stroy great  quantities  of  plants.  Their  larvse  are  especially  destructive  to  the  eggs 
and  young  grasshoppers  of  Rocky  Mountain  locusts  and  where  these  are  abundant 
the  beetles  may  be  expected.  They  may  usually  be  driven  off  by  whipping  the  in- 
fested plants  or  by  catching  in  vessels  by  hand.  Spraying  with  arsenites  whatever 
plants  they  may  be  feeding  on  will  kill  them.  (Iowa  B,  16;  Minn.  B.  8;  Nebr,  B,  14, 
B,  16.) 

Blood,  dried. — See  Appendix,  Table  IV» 

Blue  grasaea. — See  Graeeee. 

Blue  joint. — See  Graseee, 

Blue  thlatle.— See  Weed: 

Bokhara  clover. — See  Melilotut. 

BoUworm  (Heliotkie  armigera). — ^The  larva  of  this  species  is  1  to  2  inches  long, 
and  varies  from  pale  green  to  dark  brown  in  color,  with  light  stripes  along  the  sides. 
The  adult  is  a  dusky  yellow  moth,  the  fore  wings  of  which  have  a  broad,  dark  mar- 
gin, with  a  row  of  small  dark  dots.  The  hind  wings  are  similarly  marked,  but  of 
lighter  color.  The  moth  measures  an  inch  and  a  half  across  its  expanded  wings. 
The  larva  feeds  upon  quite  a  number  of  plants,  being  especially  fond  of  com,  cotton, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  melons.  On  account  of  the  number  of  plants  upon  which  it 
may  feed,  it  is  difficult  to  destroy.    There  are  usually  two  broods  each  season. 

Fall  plowing  will  aid  in  destroying  the  boll  worm.  Where  insecticides  can  be  used 
arsenites,  white  hellebore,  and  pyrethrum  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  In  the  cot- 
ton belt  planting  com  with  cotton  is  tried  as  aprotection  for  the  cotton,  the  boll  worm 
preferring  the  com.  Unless  the  crops  are  properly  proportioned  the  worms  are  lia- 
ble to  exhaust  the  com,  and  then  turn  on  the  cotton  in  added  numbers.  The  corn 
should  be  out  and  fed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  transformation  of  the  worms  into  moths 
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(Ark.  R.  1889, p,  146,  R,  1S90,  p.  7S;  Fla.  B.  9;  Ky.  R.lSSO,p.  0;  K  J,  R,  1890,p,  51C; 
N.  C,  B.,  78.) 

Boneblack. — ^The  carbonaceons  residae  ref^nlting  from  the  calcination  of  bonea  in 
closed  vessels.  It  is  used  for  clarifying  or  defecating  solutions^  especially  sirups, 
as  a  black  pigment,  and  as  a  fertilizer  either  directly  or  after  conversion  to  super- 
phosphate by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  known 
as  dissolved  boneblack.  For  composition  see  Appendix,  Table  IV,  (Conn,  State  R. 
1881,  p.  67.) 

Bones.— Bones  of  animals,  which  have  long  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  are  com- 
posed principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatinous  matter  rich  in  nitrogen. 
They  are  therefore  a  nitrogenous  as  well  as  a  phosphatic  fertilizer.  For  composi- 
tion see  Appendix,  Table  IV,  The  phosphate  in  bone  is  in  the  tri-calcic  or  insol- 
uble form.  If,  however,  the  bone  is  finely  ground  it  rapidly  decomposes  in  the  soil 
and  readily  yields  both  its  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  t<o  plants.  The  necessity 
for  a  good  mechanical  condition  has  led  to  the  common  practice  of  grading  commer- 
cial bone  and  valuing  it  according  to  its  fineness.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone 
(smaller  than  one-fiftieth  inch)  is  at  present  valued  at  about  7  cents  per  pound, 
while  that  in  coarse  bone  (larger  than  one-twelfth  inch)  is  valued  at  only  3  cents 
per  pound  (see  also  Fei'tilisere,  valuation), 

"  The  terms  bone  dust,  ground  bone,  bone  meal,  and  bone  applied  to  fertilizers, 
sometimes  signify  material  made  from  dry,  clean,  and  pure  bones ;  in  other  cases 
these  terms  refer  to  the  result  of  crushing  fresh  or  moist  bones  which  have  been 
thrown  out  either  raw  or  after  cooking,  with  more  or  less  meat,  tendon,  and  grease; 
and  if  taken  from  garbage  heaps,  with  ashes  or  soil  adhering;  again  they  denote 
mixtures  of  bone,  blood;  meat,  and  other  slaughterhouse  refuse  which  have  been 
cooked  in  steam  tanks  in  order  to  recover  grease,  and  are  then  dried  and  sometimes 
sold  as  tankage;  or  finally,  they  apply  to  bone  from  which  a  large  share  of  the  nitro- 
gen has  been  extracted  in  glue  manufacture.  The  nitrogen  of  all  these  varieties  of 
bone  when  they  are  in  the  same  state  of  mechanical  subdivision  has  essentially  the 
same  fertilizing  value.''    ( Conn,  State  R,  1890,  p,  28, ) 

Bones  mixed  with  meat  scrap,  blood,  or  other  slaughterhouse  refuse  (tankage)  are 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  poorer  in  phosphoric  acid  than  pure  bone,  while  the  products 
from  bones  which  have  been  subjected  to  rendering  for  glue  are  poor  in  nitrogen  and 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  has  studied  the  difference  in  composition  of  particles  of 
bone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  {Pa,  R,  1889,  p.  190),  Samples  of  bone  were 
separated  into  four  different  grades  by  means  of  sieves  and  each  grade  was  analyzed 
separately.  It  was  found  in  general  that  the  percentage  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  increased  with  the  coarseness  of  the  particles,  but ''  for  the  purpose  of  val- 
uation any  bone  may  be  assumed  to  be  identical  in  composition  in  all  its  grades  of 
fineness.''  The  Connecticut  State  Station  (B,  1887,  p.  91)  has  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. 

For  methods  of  composting  see  Aehes  and  Composts,  For  field  trials  in  comparison 
with  other  phosphates  see  Phokphatee, 

(Conn,  StaU  R,  1887, p.  91;  Mae:  StaU  R.  1891,  p,  S09;  N,  J.  B,  7i,  R,  1890,  p.  91; 
N,  C.  J?.  61,  R.  1881,  p.  68;  Fa,  R,  1889,  p.  190,) 

Bordeaux  mizture. — See  FStngicidee, 

Borecole. — See  Kal$^ 

Botany. — Under  this  head  are  inoluded  the  scientific  investigations  on  plants,  as 
distinguished  itoxa  the  more  practical  work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
work  in  botany  may  be  classified  in  three  divisions— eystematic,  structural,  and  phys- 
iological. Systematic  botany  includes  the  collection  and  classification  of  plants; 
structural  botany  has  to  do  with  their  structure ;  physiological  botany  relates  to  the 
processes  of  their  development.  In  many  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
West,  so  little  work  in  systematic  botany  has  been  done  that  it  is  important  for  the 
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•tfttions  to  make  collections  of  the  native  plants  with  a  view  to  finding  ont  which 
of  these  are  likely  to  he  of  use  or  injury  to  the  farmer.  The  work  on  grasses  done 
hy  the  Colorado,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  Stations,  and  that  on 
weeds  hy  the  California,  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia  Stations  are  examples  of 
nsefol  work  in  systematic  hotany.  Comparatively  little  work  in  strnotaral  and 
physiological  hotany  has  as  yet  heen  done  hy  the  stations,  except  that  in  connection 
with  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  plants.  Rel*atively  expensive  apparatus  and 
specially  trained  workers  are  required  for  successful  investigations  in  these  lines. 
Among  the  stations  which  are  well  equipped  for  this  kind  of  work  are  the  Indiana, 
Massachusetts  State,  and  New  York  Cornell  Stations.  An  officer  with  the  title  of 
botanist  is  employed  at  27  stations. 

Botfly  of  oxen  {Sypoderma  bovis). — The  fly  is  about  one-half  inch  long,  black, 
and  thickly  covered  with  fine  yellowish  hairs.  The  front  of  the  head  is  dirty  ashen, 
the  wings  smoky-colored  and  the  naked  black  thorax  (or  body)  twice  broadly  banded 
with  yellow  and  white.  From  June  to  September  the  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the  backs 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  when  the  eggs  batch  the  grubs  bore  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  animal  and  live  there  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  has  been 
claimed,  however,  that  the  grubs  get  into  the  cesophagus  by  the  animals  licking 
themselves,  thence  bore  their  way  out  and  appear  under  the  skin  in  a  short  time 
(Curtice).  The  presence  of  the  hot  is  made  evident  by  the  appearance  of  lumps  of 
varying  size  along  the  animals'  backs.  These  are  usually  called  "warbles,'' or 
in  some  places  "wolves''  and  "  wormals.^  Upon  reaching  full  size  the  grub  comes 
out,  tail  first,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  buries  itself,  soon  to  come  out  a  full- 
fledged  fly.  Oreat  damage  is  done  both  to  the  hides  and  flesh  of  animals  by  warbles 
and  the  annual  loss  is  considerable. 

One  form  of  preventive  treatment  consists  in  coating  the  backs  of  cattle  with 
kerosene,  train  oU,  or  fish  oil,  thus  preventing  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  Better  meth- 
ods are  to  squeeze  the  grubs  out  of  the  warbles  and  destroy  them,  or  to  smear  over 
the  warbles  with  grease  in  which  sulphur  is  mixed,  or  with  any  thick  greasy  matter 
which  will  choke  the  breathing  pores  of  the  hot.  (Ky,  B.  1889,  p.  SI,  B,  40;  Aiis§. 
B.14;  Ohio  B,  vol.  Ill,  4,) 

Botfly  of  horses  {GoBtrophUui  equi). — The  horse  botfly  in  its  perfect  state  is  pale 
yellowish,  spotted  with  red,  with  grayish-yellow  hairs.  The  thorax  (or  body)  is 
usually  banded  with  black  hairs.  The  wings  are  banded  with  red.  The  flies  appear 
from  June  to  October,  and  deposit  their  eggs  (commonly  known  as  "nits")  on  the 
horses,  usually  where  the  animal  can  reach  them  with  his  tongue  or  lips,  and,  by 
biting  or  licking,  the  nits  obtain  access  through  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  The 
larvsD  hatch  out  and  when  mature  hang  by  their  mouth  hooks  on  the  edge  of  the 
rectum,  whence  they  are  carried  out  in  the  excrement,  and  complete  their  transfor- 
mation into  flies  on  the  ground.  The  use  of  medicinal  agents  to  destroy  or  expel 
hots  is  as  a  rule  unsatisfactory.  The  most  rational  treatment  is  care  of  the  general 
health  and  condition  of  the  animal;  thorough  grooming  and  cleanliness  to  destroy 
nits,  and  stimulation  of  appetite  and  digestion  by  tonics  such  as  gentian,  ginger, 
cinchona  bark,  etc.,  given  either  in  food  or  as  drenches.    (Xo.  B,  15 ^  Sd  ser.) 

Box  elder  {Acer  negundo  INegundo  aceroidea]),— This  tree  has  been  much  planted 
on  the  Western  prairies  for  shade,  protection,  etc.,  notwithstanding  its  small  size, 
low  trunk,  and  inferior  wood.  It  is  easily  obtained  and  propagated,  grows  rapidly 
when  young,  and  has  a  dense  foliage.  When  planted  in  groves  its  dense  leaf 
canopy  soon  suppresses  vegetation  beneath  and  takes  away  the  necessity  for  further 
culture  (S,  Dak,  B,  20),  It  is  better  fitted  for  a  nurse  tree  for  other  species  than  any 
other  native  tree  (S.  Dak,  B,  tS),  {Cal,  R.  1880, p,  68,  R,  1890,  p,  SS6;  Nebr,  B,  18;  S. 
Dak.  B,  12,  B.  15,  B,  20,  B.  23,  R,  1888,  p,  22,  li,  1889,  p.  35  ) 

Bran. — For  composition  see  Appendix,  Tablet  T  and  II,  under  Cockle,  Rice,  Rye, 
Wkt^k    See  also  Wheat  bran. 
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Bramfllan  flonr  com. — See  also  C«ni.  A  8111311  and  delicate  yariety  of  maize,  pro- 
liflo  in  suckers,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  leaves.  The  kemeb  arc  soft  and 
easily  destroyed  by  weeyils.  They  make  a  white  meal  resembling  wheat  flour.  To 
matnre  com  it  requires  a  warm  climate.  At  the  Michigan,  New  York  Oornoll,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  Stations  it  did  not  ripen,  and  was  inferior  to  other  varieties  of 
com  as  a  forage  crop  {Mich,  B.  rf7/  N.  T.  Cornell  B,  16;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  S;  Pa.  B.  $, 
B.  1888,  p,  46).  At  the  Kansas  Station  in  the  favorable  season  of  1891  it  tasseled 
July  31  and  was  ripe  September  15.  The  stalk  was  10  feet  high  and  the  ear  5  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  yielded  65  bushels  of  com,  while  the  best  yields  of  other  kinds 
of  com  that  year  at  the  same  station  were  from  80  to  90  bushels.  In  1889  it  yielded 
green  forage  at  the  rate  of  17  tons  per  acre.  In  1888  and  1890  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  yield  of  forage  were  materially  reduced  by  drought  (JTatM.  B.  18,  B.  SO,  B* 
1889, p.  50).  At  the  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  (B.  7)  Brazilian  flour  com  yielded 
25  to  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  At  the  Georgia  Station  it  yielded  from  8  to  12  tons 
of  green  forage  and  3  to  3i  tons  of  dry  fodder  per  acre  (Ga,  B,  IS,  B,  IS,  B.  17). 

Composition. — ^The  following  analyses  are  from  Ga,  B.  13: 


Water. 

Ash. 

Ib  dry  Batter. 

Protein. 

liber. 

Kitrosen- 
fi-ee  ex- 
tract. 

Fat. 

KomfilA  .............••>«..•.. 

Per  t»it. 
13.28 
11.25 
84.62 

• 

Per  unt. 
3.28 
10.87 
8.11 

Percent. 
12.  S5 
1.86 
8.88 

Percent. 
2.26 
41.60 
20.43 

Percent. 
78.08 
44.87 
18.88 

Percent 
187 

Cob 

L81 

Stover 

L78 

The  ear  taken  for  analysis  weighed  567  grains,  the  kernels  446.51  grains^  and  the 
oob  120.49  grains;  percentage  of  kernels  78.75,  of  cob  21.25. 

Breeding. — Information  regarding  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  stations  as  follows :  Milch  oows,  Ala.  ColUgo  B.  t4, ».  imr.;  Pigs,  ifine. 
B.  U. 

Breeds. — See  Cowi  and  Pig$. 

Brewers'  grains. — See  Feeding  farm  animals.  For  composition  of  wet  and  dry 
grains  and  of  silage  see  Appendix,  Tables  land  II. 

Broccoli. — This  is  a  vegetable  of  the  cabbage  group,  closely  resembling  the  cauli- 
flower, in  which  the  young  flower-cluster  is  converted  into  a  low,  fleshy  head  sur- 
rounded with  leaves.  From  1  to  10  varieties  were  planted  at  the  New  York  Stats 
Station  each  year  for  four  years  (22. 1882,  p.  ISS,  R.  188S,p,  188,  B.  1884,  p.  tlS,  R.  188S, 
p.  1S2).  As  grown  in  1883  it  differed  from  the  cauliflower  chiefly  in  being  more  hardy 
and  rather  less  delicate  in  flavor.  In  1885  it  was  Judged  to  have  little  value  for  the 
New  York  climate. 

Germination  tests  of  broccoli  seed  are  reported  in  N.  T.  State  R.  18SS,  pp.  67,  ftO; 
Ohio  R.  1884,  p  197;  Ore.   B.  2;  Vi.  R.  1889,  p.  101. 

Brome  grasses. — See  Grasses. 

Broom  com  (Sorghum  vulgare  yat.). — A  tall  reed-like  grass  (variety  of  non-saccha- 
rine sorghum),  growing  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  Its  branched  panicles  are  made 
into  brooms  and  brushes.  But  few  experiments  with  broom  corn  have  been  made 
at  the  stations.  In  1887  the  Colorado  State  College  (B.  2)  reported  that  after  sev- 
eral years'  experiments  with  6  varieties,  Evergreen  was  selected  as  the  best  for 
improvement.  Careful  selection  of  seed  of  this  variety  made  it  much  better,  the 
brush  becoming  longer,  flner,  straighter,  and  brighter  in  color.  The  improved 
plants  were  also  healthier.  At  the  Nebraska  Station  {B.  19)  broom  com  was  planted 
May  1  in  hiUi  8  by  4  feet  apart,  2  to  6  grains  in  a  hill,  plowed  three  times  and  hoed 
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twice.    Both  varieties  grown;  Wilson  Evergreen  and  Tennessee,  were  of  extra  fine 
quality.     Broom  com  did  fairly  well  at  the  Nevada  Station  (B.  1891,  p.  16), 

Broom  rape. — Sec  Weed; 

Bruflsela  sprouts. — A  form  of  the  cabbage  in  which  numerons  small  heads  are  de- 
veloped along  the  stnmp  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  instead  of  a  terminal  head.  A 
plantation  of  this  vegetable  is  noted  in  N,  T.  State  R.  1SS2,  p,  ISS.  Germination 
tesU  of  iU  seed  are  recorded  in  N.  Y.  State  B,  ISSS,  pp,  67,  S61;  Ore.  B,  g;  Vt  B,  1889, 
p.  101, 

Buckeye  trees  {^eculuB,  sp.). — Meculue  paxia  of  the  Sonth  is  noted  in  Ala,  Col- 
lege B,  S,n,  aer,,  as  ornamental,  but  of  poor  quality  as  wood. 

Buckthorn  (BumfUa  lanuginoea). — A  small  tree  with  hard  wood,  somewhat  useful 
for  hedges  and  in  other  ways,  is  described  under  this  name  in  Ala,  College  B.  3,  n,  aer, 

Buck^rheat  (Fagopyrum  eeeulentum). — The  work  of  the  stations  on  this  grain  has 
been  confined  to  a  few  tests  of  varieties  and  analyses.  The  Japanese  buckwheat, 
introduced  in  recent  years,  has  been  found  generally  preferable  to  the  common  vari- 
eties.   Its  flowers  furnish  excellent  food  for  bees  (see  Beeplante). 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Tablea  I  and  II,  See,  also,  Maea,  State  B.  1890,  p,  181; 
N,  J,  B,  87;  and  for  Japanese  buckwheat,  Vt,  B,  1888,  p.  74  (at  five  stages  of  growth). 
Ft.  B.  1889,  p,  89,  At  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {B.  1SS8,  p.  Sl)\t  was  found 
that  the  roots  and  stubble  of  buckwheat,  to  a  depth  of  1  foot,  calculated  in 
pounds  per  acre,  contained  dry  matter  483,  nitrogen  4.4,  phosphoric  acid  1.3,  pot- 
ash 3.8. 

{Colo,  B.  1888, p,  87,  B.  1889, p,  6,  B,  1890, p,  11;  lotoa  B.  7;  La,  B.  SS,  B.  8,  gd  aer.; 
Mick,  B,  1889,  pp.  99, 182,  270;  Minn,  B,  11;  Net,  B,  1891,  p,  16;  Ore  B,  4;  Ft,  B, 
1888,  p.  78,  B.  1889,  p.  86.) 

Buckwheat  mildew  {Bamularia  rufomaeulanaT). — A  fungous  disease  recently 
observed  upon  buckwheat,  where  it  does  considerable  damage.  It  attacks  the  lower 
leaves  and  spreading  upwards  stunts  the  growth  of  the  plant,  impairing  the  quality 
and  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  seed. 

Burning  of  the  stubble  and  refuse  and  rotation  of  crops  seems  the  best  way  to 
prevent  its  ravages.  As  it  grows  upon  other  members  of  the  buckwheat  family 
{PohjgonaoecE)  all  smartweeds  and  wild  buckwheats  should  be  looked  after  to  pre- 
vent infection  from  them.   {Conn,  State  B.  1890,  p.  98,) 

Bud  moth  {Tmetocera  ocellana). — ^This  moth  is  of  an  ashy  gray  color,  with  some 
darker  markings,  and  is  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  its  wings.  It 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  summer.  These  soon  hatch  and  the  small  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  leaves  under  a  web  which  it  weaves  and  in  which  it  spends  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  finds  its  way  to  the  leaves  and  flower  buds  of  the  apple,  plum,  blackberi*y, 
and  other  hosts.  It  destroys  the  bud  by  eating  out  the  center,  and  thus  often  inter- 
feres very  seriously  with  the  plant's  growth. 

This  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  gathering  and  burning  the  leaves  in  the  fall  and 
spraying  trees  and  bushes  with  Paris  green,  1  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water,  just 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  after  they  open. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  given,  so  far  as  known,  in  Maaa,  Hatch  B,  IS; 
Me.  B.  1888,  p,  169,  B,  1890,  p,  128.  The  former  contains  a  report  of  original  inves- 
tigations of  considerable  value. 

Buffalo  berry  {Shepherdia  argent^a). — Notes  on  this  shrub  are  made  in  Minn,  B.  18^ 
with  reference  to  its  cultivation  for  fruit.  Attempts  hitherto  have  failed  in  conse- 
quence, as  believed,  of  its  being  dicecious.  As  described,  it  is  a  pretty  ornamental 
shrub,  not  suitable  for  hedges,  slow  of  growth,  prolific,  and  highly  prized  for  its 
fhiit  in  the  drier  portions  of  the  Northwest;  the  fruit  is  small,  quite  acid,  scarlet  in 
color,  containing  small  seed.  The  bufialo  berry  is  noted  in  Nehr,  B,  18  as  the  only 
one  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  whioh  has  spread  over  the 
entire  State. 
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Buffalo  graBB. — See  0ra§9e8, 

BuglosB. — Sdo  Weeds, 

Buhaoh. — See  Pyrethrum. 

Buildings. — See  Farm  buildings. 

Bant. — See  Wheat,  stinking  smut 

Bur  clover  (Medioago  maculaia),— An  annual  forage  plant,  sometimes  called  Cali- 
fornia clover,  which  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate.  It  throws  out  long,  slender, 
vine-like  runners,  and  bears  its  seed  inside  of  spirally  coiled  pods  drawn  together 
like  a  bur.  It  is  a  winter-growing  plant,  affording  early  spring  pasturage  in  the 
South.  It  seeds  in  May  and  from  the  seed  a  now  growth  springs  up  early  in  the  fall. 
It  may  be  sown  on  Bermuda  grass  sod,  aud  tho  two  plants  will  afford  almost  con- 
tinuous pasturage  {Miss.  B.SO;  N.  C.  B.  73),  The  seed  is  expensive.  From  2  to  5 
bushels  of  tho  burs  or  20  pounds  of  clean  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre  (N.  C,  B.  73), 
If  not  too  closely  pastured  it  resceds  itself.  At  first  animals  refuse  it  but  soon  learn 
to  relish  it.  The  burs,  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained,  may  get  into  the  wool  of 
sheep  and  prove  troublesome.  (Cat,  B.  1890,p,  t42;  La  B,  1891, p.  11;  Miss,  B.  SO,  B. 
18S9,p.  St;  Nebr,  B,  6;  N,  C,  B.  63,  B.  73.) 

Burdock. — See  Weed9. 

Bur  grasa — See  Weeds, 

Butter. — See  also  Butter-maMng, 

Composition. — ^For  average  composition  see  Dairy  products.  For  composition  of 
Bweet-cream  butter  see  Butter  from  sweet  and  sour  cream.  (Ala,  College  B,So,  n.  ser.; 
Ark,  B,  1889, p,  6;  Conn.  State  B,  1888,  p.  105,  B,  1891,p,  ItS,  B,  106;  III.  B.  9;  lowaB. 
1890,  p,  501;  Eans.  B,  18S8,  p,  161;  Mass.  State  B,  1890,  p.  311;  Miss.  B,  lS90,p,  40; 
N,  H,  B.  13,  B,  1888,  p,  54;  N.  Y.  State  B,  1887,  p,  S7S,  B,  1891,  p,  307;  Tex.  B.  11;  Vt. 
B.  1888,  p,  19;  W,   Va,  B,  1890,  p,  29;   Wis,  B,  1885,  p,  43,  B.  1888,  p.  136, 

Butter  extractor  [also  called  Extractor-separator]. — ^An  apparatus  designed  to 
make  butter  directly  from  sweet  whole  milk,  and  essentially  a  separator  and  a  con- 
tinuous chum  combined.  The  time  required  for  creaming  and  churning  any  particu- 
lar drop  of  milk  is  probably  not  over  a  second.  The  butter  made  is  of  course  sweet- 
cream  butter.  The  Delaware  Station  (B.  9)  has  made  the  most  thorough  study  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  machine.  It  was  found  to  give  a  smaller  yield  of  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  milk  fat  than  the  ordinary  methods,  part  of  this  deficiency  being 
due  to  churning  the  cream  sweet.  The  mechanical  loss  was  larger  than  in  making 
Bweet-cream  butter  by  ordinary  means.  Comparisons  of  the  extractor  w ith  the  sweet- 
cream  and  sour-cream  processes,  raising  the  cream  by  sei)arator,  showed  it  to  give 
3.80  per  cent  less  butter  than  the  sweet-cream  process  and  8.75  per  cent  less  than  the 
Bour-cream  process. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  from  the  extractor  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Bweet- 
cream  butter  made  by  ordinary  methods.    (See  Butter  from  stceet  and  sour  cream,) 

Tests  of  this  machine  have  also  been  reported  in  Vt,  B,  £7  and  Pa.  B.  ££. 

Butter  from  coloBtnim. — See  Colosti'um. 

Butter  from  B'weot  and  bout  cream. — For  yield  of  butter  from  sweet  and  soar 
oream  see  Chui-ning, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  flavor  of  sweet-cream  butter  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  sour-cream  butter,  and  that  while  most  peraons  might  learn  to  like 
it,  some  object  to  it  at  first.  At  the  New  Hampshire  Station  {B,  1888,  p.  6S)  the 
sweet-cream  butter  was  believed  to  be  of  superior  grain  to  that  from  sour  cream, 
owing  to  the  lower  temperature  at  which  it  was  churned.  This  was  also  true  in  tests 
at  New  York  State  Station  {B,  1889,  p.  S07).  In  the  tests  at  the  Texas  Station  those 
who  tasted  the  sweet-cream  and  sour-cream  butters  without  knowing  their  nature 
rated  the  sweet-cream  butter  slightly  higher.  The  grain  and  body  of  tho  latter  but- 
ter was  also  rated  a  little  higher.    The  Delaware  Station  (B.  9)  found  the  sweet- 
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eream  bnttor  lacking  in  firmnosa.  At  the  Illinois  Station  (B,  9)  the  butter  Arom 
strongly  acid  cream  was  rated  of  hotter  quality  than  that  iroin  barely  ripened  cream. 
Comparative  analyses  of  bntter  from  jweet  and  sour  creiuu  have  shown  that  in 
general  sweet-cream  butter  contains  rather  less  water  and  curd  (casein)  than  sour- 
cream  bntter  {Del  B,  9;  N,  H.  R,  ISSS,  p,  6S ;  N,  F.  State  B.  1889,  p,  gC7;  Wis.  B. 
1888 f  p.  113).  This  would  suggest  a  rather  better  keeping  quality  for  the  former. 
The  only  observations  report-ed  on  the  keeping  quality  of  sweet  and  sour-cream  but- 
ter are  by  the  Iowa  Station  (B,  8,  B,  11),  Both  butters  were  made  December  14, 1889, 
at  a  creamery  in  Iowa.  Until  June  20,  1890,  the  two  tubs  were  kept  together  in  a 
cellar  without  ice,  being  examined  about  once  a  month;  later  they  were  placed  in 
an  ice  chest,  where  they  were  kept  to  the  close  of  the  trial,  August  20.  The  author 
sums  up  the  results  in  the  following  words :  ''There  was  no  marked  difference  in  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  two  butters;  what  difference  there  was  was  in  favor  of  the 
sweet-cream  product.  As  to  flavor,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  most  of  the 
tasters  preferred  the  ripened-cream  butter,  declaring  that  made  from  sweet  cream  to 
be  comparatively  'flat,'  'insipid/  or  'flavorless';  but  the  longer  the  butters  were 
kept,  even  while  both  were  still  sweet,  the  less  marked  became  the  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect.''    (See  also  Butter-making  and  Milk  feitncntatione.) 

Batter-making. — Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  (1)  the  losses  of  fat  in  butter- 
making,  (2)  distribution  of  ingredients  in  butter-making,  (3)  the  effect  of  food  on 
chumability  of  the  fat,  (4)  efiect  of  food  on  the  quality  of  the  butter,  (5)  effect  of 
ripening  cream.    References  will  be  given  to  other  points  not  discussed. 

For  cream-raising  by  different  methods  see  Creaming  of  milk.  For  churning  see 
Churning.  For  extractors,  etc.,  see  Dairy  ai)paratue.  For  effect  of  food  on  yield  of 
butter  see  Milk,  ejfeci  of  food.  For  cost  of  making  butter  fk-om  the  milk  of  different 
breeds  see  Cows,  teets  of  dairy  breeds. 

LossRS  OF  FAT  IN  BUTTBR-MAKiNG. — ^The  principal  sources  of  loss  of  fat  in  the 
process  of  butter-making  are  the  skim  milk,  the  buttermilk,  and  washings,  and 
mechanical  losses  from  butter  sticking  to  the  vessels  and  implements.  A  certain 
amount  of  loss  is  unavoidable,  but  "  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  fat  recovered 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  paying  and  a  losing  business."  As  a  rule  the 
lose  is  greater  when  the  fat  globules  are  small  than  when  relatively  large,  as  the 
smaller  globules  separate  more  difficultly  in  creaming  and  in  churning  (See  Milk 
and  Creaming  of  milk).  Careless  methods  in  butter-making  may  result  in  very  heavy 
losses.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  stations  several  years  ago  that  there  were  proba- 
bly few  dairies  or  creameries  where  the  loss  of  fat  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  in  the  milk  and  that  in  private  dairies  the  loss  might  be  30-35  per  cent.  The 
Vermont  Station  (R.  1888,  p.  145)  found  by  actual  tests  at  several  creameries  in  that 
State  during  the  summer  that  in  nearly  every  case  there  was  a  loss  of  1  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  for  every  10  pounds  saved.  The  same  station  found  (i2. 1891^  p.  70)  in  a  more 
recent  study  at  one  creamery  where  the  milk  was  creamed  by  a  separator,  that  the 
average  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  was  7.5  pounds  for  each  100  pounds 
of  fat  in  the  whole  milk,  or  7.5  per  cent.  The  station  believes  that  this  can  be  im- 
proved upon.  It  calculates  the  distribution  of  the  fat  in  butter-making,  with  a  loss 
of  8  per  cent,  ai  follows : 

Pounds. 
Fat  in  1,000  pounds  whole  milk 40.0 

Fat  in  800  pounds  skim  milk 2.4 

Fat  in  187  pounds  buttermilk 0.8 

Fat  recovered  in  43.3  pounds  butter 36.8 

40.0 

The  Delaware  Station  {B.  1889,  p.  164)  found  in  a  single  day's  test  at  a  creamery 
where  the  milk  was  creamed  by  a  separator  that  6  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  of  the 
milk  was  lost  in  butter-making,  3.17  per  cent  being  lost  in  the  skim  milk,  0.7  pei 
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cent  in  the  buttermilk,  and  the  remaining  2.13  per  cent  through  mechanical  and 
other  luBHefi. 

'llie  Wisconsin  Station  (72. 1885^  p.  1S9)  has  determined  the  losses  where  the  creain 
was  raised  by  deep  setting  as  follows : 

I*oundi. 

Fat  lost  in  skim  milk 12.48 

Fat  lost  in  buttermilk 13.43 

Fat  recoTtred  in  butter 74.09 

100.00 

That  is,  for  each  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk  there  was  lost  in  the  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  25.91  pounds  of  fat,  or  one-quarter  the  total  amount.  These 
losses  arc  believed  to  be  higher  than  usually  occur  in  careful  management. 

There  are  undoubtedly  breed  and  individual  characteristics  which  affect  the 
thoroughness  of  the  recovery  of  fat  in  butter-making.  The  Maine  Station  (i2. 1890^ 
p.  17)  has  calculated  the  actual  losses  of  fat  in  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  in  the  case 
of  different  breeds  and  individuals.  The  following  are  the  average  percentages  of 
total  fat  lost  in  buttermilk  and  skim  milk  during  two  years : 

Percent. 

Hol8t<?inNo.  1 10.3 

HolsteinNo.  2 16.4 

Ayrshire  No.  1 13.7 

Ayrshire  No.  2 26.3 

Jersey  No.  1 3.6 

Jersey  No.  2 7.1 

The  New  York  State  Station  {R,  2891,  p.  507)  reports  average  results  in  the  same 
linC;  with  cows  of  different  breeds.  During  one  period  of  lactation  the  percentage 
of  the  total  fat  in  the  whole  milk  which  was  lost  in  butter-making  was  as  follows: 

Per  oont. 

Guernseys 9.0 

Jerseys v 10. 1 

American  Holdemesses 16. 4 

Devons 17. 7 

Ayrshirea 20. 9 

Holsteius 25.4 

In  both  of  the  above  experiments  the  milk  from  the  different  oows  or  breeds  was  all 
treated  alike,  being  creamed  in  cold  deep  setting.  The  New  York  State  Station  says, 
in  couimenting  on  the  results :  *^  The  question  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  fat  of  the  Holsteins  from  the  milk  to  the  butter  without  such  serious  loss.  This 
can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  using  a  centrifugal  machine  for  separating 
the  milk." 

(Ala,  College  B.  7;  Conn,  State  B,  1891,  p.  li^O;  Del,  B.  9;  Me.  R,  1890,  p.  4S;  N,  H,  R. 
1888,  p.  54;  N,  Y,  State  R.  1S8S,  p.  113;  Tex,  B,  14;  W.  Va,  B,  1890,  p.  29,  B.  6;  VU 
B.  16,  B,  1890,  p.  92;  Wie.  B.  1885,  p,  l£f,  B,  1888,  p,  51,) 
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DiSTRinTTTioN  OF  INORBDTBNT8  IN  BinTRR-MAinNO.--The  Vermont  station  {R. 
1891,  p.  119)  hM  calcnlatdd  the  average  distribation  of  milk  and  fertiluing  ingredients 
in  making  butter  from  1,000  poonda  of  milk  aa  follows: 

Di$tHhuii(m  of  milk  ingredimiU  in  huitet'inaMng, 


1,000  poands  of  whole  mUk 
800  pounds  of  skim  milk . . . 

900  pounds  of  cream 

187  pounds  of  buttermilk . . 
48J  pounds  of  butter 


Total 
solids. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Albu- 
men. 

Mak 
sugar. 

Ash. 

■ 
Poundi. 

P&undt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

130.0 

40.0 

20.0 

7.0 

40.5 

7.5 

78.0 

2.4 

22.0 

8.0 

41.2 

6.4 

S2.0 

37.6 

4.0 

1,0 

8.3 

1.1 

14.01 

0.8 

8.77 

0.0 

8.3 

1.1 

87.00 

80.8 

0.28 

0.00 

. 

Prepor> 
Hon  of 
thetoUl 
milk  & 
found  in 
theprsd. 


PsremU, 

6 
04 

2 
82 


DUtributian  of  ferUXiaing  ingredienU. 


1,000  pounds  of  whole  mOk 
800  pounds  of  skim  milk  ... 

800  i>ounds  of  SI  asm 

187  pounds  of  buttormilk  . . 
48.8  pounds  of  butter 


Kitrogen. 


Pounds. 
6.8 
4.6 

0.8 

0.75 

0.06 


Phos- 
phoric aoid. 


Pounds, 
1.8 
L8 
0.8 
0.97 
0.08 


Polaah. 


Paundff. 
1.76 
1.60 
0.25 
0.24 
0.01 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  yery  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients 
remain  in  the  skim  milk^  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  the  buttermilk,  so  that  the 
butter  contains  only  a  trace  of  these  ingredients.  Valuing  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
at  the  average  prices  for  these  ingredients  in  commercial  fertilizers,  "the  total  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  milk  for  a  year  from  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows  giviug  4,000  pounds 
of  milk  apiece  will  approximate  $86.80,  all  of  which  is  lost  to  the  farm  if  the  whole 
milk  is  sold,  one-sixth  ($13.20)  if  butter  is  sold  and  the  buttermilk  left  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  one-hundredth  ($0.86)  only  if  butter  is  sold  and  both  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk fed  upon  the  farm."    (See  also  Wis.  B.  1885,  p.  139,) 

Effect  of  food  ok  churnabilitt. — By  chumabillty  is  meant  the  proportion  of 
fat  in  the  milk  which  is  recovered  in  the  butter — not  merely  the  proportion  of  fat  in 
the  cream  which  is  recovered  by  the  chum,  but  the  fat  recovered  from  the  milk  by 
the  two  processes  of  creaming  and  churning.  The  character  of  the  food  has  been 
supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  chumability,  and  the  work  of  some  of  the  stations 
bearing  on  the  point  is  here  given.  Earlier  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
(U.  1888,p.  61),  at  Houghton  Farm,  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Alvord  (Proo.  8oo.  for  Prom,  of  Agr'X 
Sdenoe,  1883-^84,  pp.  S8,  U),  and  at  the  New  York  State  Station  {B,  188S,  p.  96),  indi- 
cated that  succulent  foods,  as  silage  and  grass,  improved  the  chumability.  Later 
experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  {B,  1889,  pp,  9t,  116,  B.  1890,  p.  80)  have  not 
ooniirmed  the  earlier  observations,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that ''  succulent  foods 
do  not  change  the  character  of  the  milk  so  as  to  cause  its  fat  to  be  more  readily  re- 
oovered  in  the  butter."  The  Maine  Station  concluded  (jB.  1889,  p,  ISO)  that  if  there 
was  any  difference  between  the  effects  of  dry  food  and  silage  on  chumability  ''it  was 
so  imaU  as  to  be  obscured  by  other  influences."  The  Vermont  Station  {B.  1890,  p,  70) 
sums  np  the  results  of  its  trials  bearing  on  this  question  with  the  atsAwsBdKcXk\2a2»^k^^M 
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there  is  any  difference  in  cliurnability  on  account  of  food  it  is  in  faror  of  dry  food." 
A  trial  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  (B.  IS)  of  hay  vb.  silage  gave  oonfiioting  resalts 
as  to  effect  on  churuability.  In  the  light  of  these  experiments  and  those  made  else- 
where it  seems  extremely  doubtful  if  succulent  foods  actually  increase  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  milk  fat  may  be  recovered  in  the  butter. 

The  New  York  State  Station  (R,  1883,  p.  115)  noticed  that  gluten  meal  seemed  to 
decrease  the  churuability  and  bran  to  increase  it.  Thus,  when  hay  and  bran,  with 
or  without  com  meal,  were  fed,  from  95.66  to  98.4  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  of  the 
milk  was  recovered  in  the  butter,  and  when  hay  and  gluten  meal  were  fed  only 
74.73  per  cent  was  recovered.  An  experiment  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  {B,  IS) 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  indicating  that  the  feeding  of  gluten  meal  tended  to 
decrease  the  churuability  of  the  fat  as  compared  with  corn  meal  or  cotton-seed  meaL 

The  Texas  Station  {B»  14)  studied  the  effect  on  the  creaming  of  milk  of  cotton- 
seed and  cotton-seed  mex^  as  compared  with  corn-and-cob  meal,  using  cows  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  milking  period.  It  was  found  that  in  deep  setting  at  either  70^ 
or  at  45°  F.  (ice  water)  the  milk  from  the  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  feeding 
creamed  more  completely  than  that  from  com-aud-cob  meal,  that  there  was  practically 
no  difference  between  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  in  this  respect,  and  that  in 
centrifugal  creaming  there  was  no  difference  due  to  food. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  (JR.  1890^  p.  88)  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  mixtures 
of  bran  with  buckwheat  middlings,  and  com  meal  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  lin- 
seed meal  "  add  testimony  to  the  belief  that  milk  from  such  foods  creams  less  thor- 
oughly than  that  from  heavier  meal.''  In  another  trial  at  the  same  station  **  the 
milk  creamed  less  successfully  on  bran  and  rye  than  on  any  other  feed.''  The  Kansas 
Station  {R,  1888,  p.  96)  found  that  ground  oats  added  to  a  ration  invariably  ia- 
proved  the  churuability  of  the  fat. 

{Me.  R.  1889,  p.  106;  Pa,  B,  17;  K.  T,  State  R.  1889,  p,  92.) 

Effect  of  food  on  quality  of  butter. — The  New  York  State  Station  (R.1889, 
p.  117)  in  summarizing  the  results  of  experiments  for  two  years  reports  that  "  the 
character  of  the  food  did  largely  influence  both  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  butter." 
The  butter  made  on  linseed  meal  was  too  soft.  Oats  gave  the  best  colored  and 
the  hardest  butter,  but  it  was  rather  crumbly.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  cot- 
ton seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  on  the  character  of  butter,  several  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  which  are  of  interest,  showing  that  the  melting  point  of 
butter  was  higher  and  the  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  lower  with  cotton  seed 
or  cotton-seed  meal  than  without  it,  t.  e.,  that  a  firmer,  harder  butter  was  produced 
when  these  foods  were  fed.  This  observation  was  first  made  by  the  Texas  Station 
(B.  11),  and  was  confirmed  by  experiments  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Station  {Proo.  Sooy.  Prom.  Agr^l  Science,  1889),  and 
at  the  Alabama  College  Station  {B.  25,  ti.  «er. ).  In  the  latter  case  the  melting  point  of 
the  butter  increased  12^  to  14°  F.  when  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed. 
In  trials  at  the  Pennsylvani::;  Station  {B.  17)  the  melting  point  only  was  determined, 
but  this  was  from  2P  to  9°  F.  higher  on  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  than  on  the  bran 
ration.  The  melting  point  on  the  former  ration  ranged  from  96°  to  102°  and  aver- 
aged 99°;  on  the  bran  ration  it  ranged  from  91°  to  97°  and  averaged  93°. 

In  the  trials  at  the  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  Stations  samples  of  the  butters  were 
submitted  to  aboard  of  Judges  to  be  rated.  In  all  cases  the  butter  produced  on 
cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  was  rated  considerably  lower  than  that  made  on 
rations  without  these  foods.  In  Texas  it  was  stated  that  these  foods  affected  the 
texture  of  the  butter  in  a  similar  way  to  overworking,  and  gave  a  colorless  butter. 

At  the  New  Hampshire  Station  comparisons  of  butters  made  on  gluten  meal,  com 
meal,  ootton-seed  meal,  or  skim  milk,  with  a  basal  ration,  showed  the  butter  on  the 
gluten-meal  ration  to  be  softer  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  also  found  that  silage 
produced  a  somewhat  softer  batter  than  hay.  ''The  iodine  absorption  of  butter 
from  gluten-meal  rations  was  greater  than  that  of  butter  from  cotton-seed  or  corn- 
meal  rations."    (N.  Y.  Stale  R.  1888,  p.  292.) 
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There  seems,  then,  little  doubt  that  certain  qualities  of  butter  are  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  food,  and  that  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  relatively  hard  butter. 

Effect  of  bifeninq  cream. — For  the  relative  completeness  with  which  the  fat 
is  recovered  from  sweet  and  from  sour  cream  see  Churning  ;  for  the  quality  of  sweet 
and  sour-cream  butter  see  Butter  from  sweet  and  sour  cream  and  Milk  fermentatione, 

Otueb  ponrrs  in  butter-making. — The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  station 
publications:  Relation  between  per  cent  of  cream  and  yield  of  butter  {Kans.  B.  1S88, 
p,  69);  quality  of  butter  not  affected  by  heating  milk  before  setting  (N.  Y,  Cornell 
B.  S);  effect  of  stage  at  which  chum  is  stopped  on  quality  of  butter  ( Vt,  B,  1890,  p, 
110;  W,  Va,  B.  1890,  p,  £9);  washing  and  salting  butter  (Minn  B.  7);  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  butter  indicated  by  test  and  that  yielded  by  the  churn 
{Kane,  B.  1888,  p.  149;  III  B.  9,  B,  18;  Minn,  B.  19;  W,  Va,  B.  1890,  p.  29). 

Buttennilk. — See  Butter-malcing.  For  composition  and  fertilizing  ingredients  see 
Dairy  produet$»    For  value  for  feeding  pigs  see  Pigs,  feeding. 

Butternut  trees  (Juglans  cinerea), — The  butternut,  also  known  ais  white  walnut, 
has  been  planted  as  a  nut  tree  at  the  California  {B,  1888- 89,  p.  196),  Now  Mexico  {B,4), 
and  Rhode  Island  Stations  (B»  7) ;  and  as  a  forest  tree  at  the  Minnesota  (B,  1890,  p, 
38)  and  South  Dakota  Stations  (B.  4,  B.  12,  B.  15,  B.eo,  B.  23;  B.  1890,  p,  16),  The 
tree  appears  to  endure  the  Dakota  climate,  and  to  make  a  satisfactory,  though  not 
rapid  growth.  It  is  recommended  for  planting  in  that  State.  It  failed  to  grow  at 
the  New  Mexico  Station. 

Cabbage  {Brassioa  oleracea), — The  station  work  on  this  plant  has  consisted  chiefly 
of  tests  of  varieties^  but  culture  and  manuring  have  also  been  considered. 

Varieties. — Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  as  follows :  Colo,  B»  2,  B,  1888 j  p,  126, 
B.  1890,  p,  49;  Fla,  B,  14;  Ga,  B,  11]  Kans.  B.  19;  Ky,  B.  32,  B.  38;  La,  B.  3,  2d  ser,; 
Md.  B,  1889,  p,  60;  Mich,  B,  67,  B.  70,  B,  79;  Minn,  B.  5,  B,  10,  B,  1888,  p,  259;  Nov. 
B,  1891,  p.  12;  N,  Y,  State  B.  1882, p,  130,  B,  1883y  p,  186,  B.  1884,p,  208,  B,1885,p.  125, 
B.  1886,  p.  179,  B,  1887,  p,  326,  B.  1888,  p,  118,  B,  1889,  p.  331,  B,  1890,  p,  291;  Ohio 
B.  vol,  II,  7;  Ore,  B,  4,  B,  15;  Pa,  B,  10,  B,  14,  B,  1888,  p,  142,  B,  1890,  p,  160;  Tex. 
B,  16;  Utah  B,  3,  B,  1891,  p,  52;  Va,  B,  11, 

In  iftnii.  B,  1888,  p,  267,  the  original  plant  from  which  the  cabbage  has  been  de- 
veloped is  notedj  as  also  the  source  of  the  cauliflower^  bmssels  sprouts,  kohl-rabi, 
kale,  and  the  cow  cabbage  of  the  Jersey  Islands. 

A  scheme  for  the  classification  of  cabbages,  following  that  of  De  Candolle,  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  New  York  State  Station  {B,  1886,  p.  193)  and  applied  to  85  varieties. 
The  primary  division  is  based  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  as  smooth  or  "  blistered,'' 
oorresponding  to  a  common  distinction  of  cabbages  and  savoys.  The  secondary 
division  rests  on  the  form  of  the  head  according  to  5  types.  In  view  of  variations 
in  plants  from  seed  of  the  same  name  the  necessity  was  felt  of  adhering  in  descrip- 
tions to  an  ideal  type  based  on  the  majority  of  specimens.  But  it  was  also  deemed 
necessary  to  recognize  subvarieties  or  strains. 

The  adi  oonstituents  of  cabbage,  as  compared  with  greasewood,  are  given  in  Cal, 
B.94, 

The  rooting  habit  of  the  cabbage  was  observed  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B, 
1884,  p.  313) .  The  taproot  extended  to  a  depth  of  20  inches,  and  the  horizontal  roots  to 
a  distance  of  about  18  inches  on  all  sides ;  the  fibrous  roots  lay  chiefly  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil.  A  test  of  the  question  whether  transplanted  plants  headed  better 
than  others  gave  a  negative  answer  (N.  Y,  State  B,  1886,  p,  189), 

The  influence  of  deeper  and  shallower  setting  on  the  heading  of  cabbages  was 
investigated  at  the  N.  Y.  Cornell  Station  {B,  15,  B,  25,  B,  37),  The  results  were  con- 
flicting, but  indicated  that  the  depth  at  which  strong  plants  are  set  Lb  immaterial. 

Fertilising  experiments  on  cabbages  are  reported  from  the  Massachusetts  Hatch 
Statien  (£.  1383, p,  43)  and  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1884, p,  211),  In  Fla.  B.  14 
methods  successfully  used  in  growing  cabbage  are  described,  with  recommenduXvoi^^^ 
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The  opinion  that  spring  and  summer  cabbages  can  not  be  raised  in  that  State  was 
refated  by  an  experiment  in  which  insect  enemies  were  met  with  Paris  green.  In 
N.  C.  B,  74  a  discoaraging  view  is  taken  of  the  culture  of  late  cabbages  in  that  State. 

Methods  of  culture  for  early  and  late  cabbages  are  detailed  in  Minn,  B.  1838,  p,  268, 
The  Tennessee  Station  {B,voU  V,  t)  gives  a  full  account  of  methods  successfully  pur- 
*>ued  in  growing  early  cabbages. 

Sbrds. — Germination  tests  of  cabbage  seed  are  recorded  in  Ala,  College  B,  g; 

Ark,  R,  1889,  p,  94  ;  Me,  R,  18SS,  p,  139,  R,  1889,  p,  150;  Mich.  B,  57;  N,  Y,  R,  188S, 

pp,  68,  187,  R,  1887, p.  SB;  Ohio  R,  1884,  p,  198,  R.  1885,  pp,  167,  178,  R,  1886,  p,  254, 

R,  1887,  p.  284;  Ore,  B,  2,  B.  15;  Pa,  B,  4,  B,  8,  R,  1889,  p,  164;  8.  C.  R.  1888,  p.  64; 

Ft,  R,  1889,  p,  101. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  {B,  SO,  n,  9er,,  R,  1890,  p,  288)  oomparatiYe  tests  were 
made  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  imported  from  Europe  and  grown  on  Long 
Island  and  at  Puget  Sound.  No  advantage  waa  shown  for  the  foreign  seed.  The 
Washington  seed  averaged  heavier  and  had  the  advantage  in  a  quicker  and  more 
vigorous  vegetation,  resistance  to  insects,  etc.,  but  not  otherwise  in  the  final  result. 
A  comparison  of  Puget  Sound  and  Eastern  seed  at  the  Ohio  Station  {B.  vol,  II,  7) 
gave  tha  same  conclusion.  A  trial  of  large  ve,  small  seed  at  the  New  York  State 
Station  (12. 1885,  p.  128)  was  inconclusive.  Another  trial  indicated  that  seed  from 
the  lower  branches  of  the  main  stalk  is  even  better  than  that  from  terminal  pods. 
Trials  at  the  same  station  of  slightly  green  as  compared  with  ripe  seed  {X,  Y,  State 
R.  1884,  p.  211,  R.  1885,  p,  ISO,  R,  1886,  p,  190)  indicated  at  first  an  advantage  for  the 
green  seed,  but  at  the  lust  trial  the  advantage  was  strongly  the  other  way.  An  ex- 
periment was  also  made  in  growing  plants  from  leaf  cuttings  {N,  Y,  State  R,  18SC,p. 
100),  Thrifty  plants  were  obtained  in  this  way  more  quickly  than  from  seed,  but 
not  nearly  all  grew,  and  those  which  grew  were  less  hardy  and  less  variable  than 
seecllingH. 

Cabbage  bug,  harlequin  {Murganiia  hietrionica), — This  is  a  small,  gaudily  colored 
bug,  which  feeds  on  cabbages,  turnips,  mustard,  and  allied  plants.  The  adult  insect 
is  about  one  half  inch  long,  bluish  black  in  color,  with  yellow  or  orange  spots  and 
stripes.  On  the  under  side  of  its  body  are  seven  transverse  lines  with  orange-colored 
spots.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  two  rows  of  six  or  seven  each,  usually  attaching  them  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  eggs  are  marked  with  two  black  lines.  They  hatch 
in  a  few  days  into  a  young  insect,  resembling  the  adult,  except  that  it  is  without 
wings.  There  are  from  two  to  six  broods  each  season.  This  insect  is  so  far  mostly 
confined  to  the  southern  part  of  our  country.  It  feeds  by  sucking  the  sap  from  the 
leaf.  On  this  account  poisons  do  not  afi'ect  it.  Destruction  of  eggs,  hand  picking, 
aiMl  catching  under  little  piles  of  rubbish  early  in  the  morning  are  about  the  only 
means  known  for  its  repression.    {Del,  B,  12;  Ga,  B,  S;  N,  C,  B,  78  ;S,  C.  R,  lSSS,p.  25,) 

Cabbage  butterfly,  Imported  {Pierie  rapce), — The  mature  insect  measures  about  2 
inches  across  its  expanded  wings.  The  wings  are  white,  becoming  darker  near  the 
body.  The  tips  of  the  fore  wings  are  black.  The  male  has  one  and  the  female  two 
spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wings,  and  both  have  two  spots  on  the  under  side  of 
the  fore  wings.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  an  irregular  dark  spot  about 
in  line  with  the  spots  on  the  fore  wings.  Underneath  they  are  pale  lemon  color, 
without  spots.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  usually  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  They 
hatch  in  about  a  week  and  the  small  worm  begins  to  eat  holes  through  the  leaf. 
When  full  grown  the  worms  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  greon  in  color,  with  pale 
yellow  stripes  along  the  back  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  along  the  sides.  When  fully 
developed  they  wander  off  under  a  board,  fence,  or  elsewhere,  and  there  are  trans- 
formed into  butterflies.  There  are  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season,  but  as  the  egga 
are  laid  singly  they  hatch  irregularly,  so  that  the  broods  seem  continuous. 

Among  the  best  means  for  destroying  this  pest  are  pyrethrum  either  in  decoction  or 
mixed  with  flour,  kerosene  emulsion,,  hot  water  (140°  to  IGO*'  F.)  sprayed  over  the 
heads,  lye  wash,  salt  water,  and  Paris  greon  or  London  purple  ^I  ounce  to  6  pounds  of 
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flonr)  nprinkled  over  the  plants.  Tho  last  two  must  not  be  nsed  after  the  plants 
begin  to  head.  Fresh  air-slaked  lime  is  also  recommended.  (  Conn,  State  B.  1890,  p.  97; 
Del,  B.  4;  Fla,  B,  9;  Ga,  B,2;  Ey,  B,  40,  B.  1889,  p,  9;  Iowa  B,  5,  B,  12;  Maea, 
Hatch  B.  12;  N,  J,  R,  1889,  p,  $02,  B,  1890,  p.  611;  N.  C.  B,  78;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  4, 
vol.  IV,  2;  S.  C,  B.  1888, p. 34.) 

Cabbage  bntterfly,  Southern  (Pierie  protodice), — ^This  differs  from  the  imported 
cabbage  butterfly  principally  in  its  coloring.  The  male  has  three  black  spots  and 
a  narrow  black  tip  on  the  fore  wing;  the  female  has  quite  a  number  of  irregular 
spots  of  black  on  its  wings.  The  treatment  for  this  insect  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  imported  cabbage  butterfly.  (Colo,  B,  6;  Iowa  B.  6;  Ky,  B,  1889 j  p.  9;  N.  C. 
B.  78;  Ohio,  B  vol,  IV,  2;  S.  C,  B,  1888,  p.  S4,  B,  1889,p,97;  S.  Dak,  B,  IS,  B.  22,) 

Cabbage  clnb  root  ( Plasmodiophora  braasicw), — A  fungous  disease  most  abundant  on 
eabbage,  but  liable  to  attack  any  member  of  the  same  family,  as  turnips,  radishes, 
and  mustard.  This  fungus  is  of  a  very  low  order  and  multiplies  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  cells  of  the  host.  In  some  cases  it  attacks  tho  young  plants  in  the  hotbed, 
canslng  their  roots  to  become  rotten  and  swollen.  In  such  cases  all  plants  should  be 
destroyed,  for  the  disease  is  probably  present  in  all  and  will  sooner  or  later  prevent 
their  development.  It  usually  attacks  the  older  roots,  causing  their  decay,  and  as 
younger  ones  are  put  ent  above,  these  are  attacked  and  assume  swollen  and  distorted 
shapes,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  This  continuing,  the  plants  are  so  weakened 
that  they  do  not  head  and  the  crop  is  worthless.  This  pest  works  underground  and 
is  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  fungicides.  Selection  of  healthy  plants,  and  care 
that  the  soil  be  not  infected  are  the  principal  means  for  its  repression.  If  cabbages, 
tomips,  radishes,  or  mustard  are  not  grown  in  infected  ground  for  several  years  the 
fungus  will  gradually  die  out.  (Mass,  B,  1891,  p.  2S0;  N,  J.  B,  1890,  p,  348;  8.  C.  B. 
1888,  p.  16.) 

Cabbage  maggot  {Anthomyia  hraasica). — This  is  tho  larva  of  a  small  fly,  and 
infests  young  eabbage,  turnip,  and  cauliflower  plants.  The  maggot  is  very  small 
and  easily  escapes  notice  in  the  crown  or  roots  of  the  plant.  When  once  infested, 
the  gronnd  should  not  be  nsed  for  such  crops  for  a  season  or  two.  The  mnggots  may 
be  killed  in  the  hotbed  with  carbon  bisulphide  inserted  into  the  soil.  Upon  trans- 
planting puddle  the  roots  m  sulphur  and  sprinkle  afterwards  with  the  same.  Kainit 
nsed  as  a  fertiliser  is  said  to  kill  the  maggots  in  the  ground.  {N.  J,  B,  76  ;  N,  Y.  State 
B.  1888,  p.  147.) 

Cabbage  mildew  (Peronoepora  paraHtioa), — A  fungous  dinease  which  has  caused 
oonsiderable  damage  in  some  localities.  It  spreads  a  white,  wcbby  mass  over  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  wilt  and  die.  It  is  also  found  occasionally 
upon  the  seed  pods  of  the  radish.    {N.  J,  B,  1890,  p,  349.) 

Cabbage  mold,  hlack.  {MacroepoHum  braseioa). — When  abundant  this  fungous  dis- 
ease does  great  damage  to  the  cabbage  crop,  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  black  and 
drop  off.  Both  this  and  the  mildew  would  probably  be  prevented  by  early  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  or  other  mixtures,  although  no  report  is  given  of  their  triaL  (K. 
J.  B.  1890,  p.  849,) 

Cabbage  plnaia  {Plneia  hraeeiccB), — ^The  adult  insect  is  a  night  or  twilight-flyin*; 
moth,  of  a  dark-g^ay  color,  having  a  silver^*^  spot  near  the  middle  of  each  fore  wing. 
The  eggs  are  laid  singly  or  in  clusters  upon  the  cabbage  leaves.  The  larva  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  small 
head,  with  the  body  gradually  increasing  in  size  towards  the  hind  end,  and  its  habit 
of  looping,  after  the  manner  of  the  span  worm  or  measuring  worm  when  in  motion. 
The  larva  is  about  an  inch  long,  pale  green  in  color,  with  several  lighter  longitudinal 
stripes.  It  infests  cabbage,  celery,  turnips,  tomatoes,  clover,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
and  several  other  plants. 

It  may  be  destroyed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  pyrethrum  (1  part  to  3  parts  flour). 
(OMe  B.  vol.  /r,  f,  /;.  1888,  p,  160;  S.  Dak.  B.  IS,  B.  S2.) 
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California  Btatlon,  Berkeley. — Organized  in  1876,  in  connection  with  the  CoIlegQ 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California ;  reorganized  in  1888  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1887.  Outlying  stations  have  been  established  as  follows: 
Southern  Coast  Range  at  Creston,  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  Tulare,  Sierra  Foothill  at 
Jackson,  South  California  at  Chino,  West  Side  Santa  Clara  Valley  at  Menlo  Park, 
Fresno  at  Fresno,  and  East  Side  Santa  Clara  Valley  at  Mission  San  Jos^.  The  staff 
at  Berkeley  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  geologist,  and  chemist; 
superintendent  of  agricultural  groands;  botanist;  agricultural  geologist  and  chem- 
ist; assistant  in  agricultural  laboratory;  assistant  in  charge  of  viticulture  and  olive 
culture ;  assistant  chemist  in  viticultural  laboratory ;  inspector  of  stations ;  foreman 
of  grounds;  foreman  of  cellar;  and  clerk  to  director.  There  are  also  seven  patrons 
and  four  foremen  at  the  outlying  stations.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  soils, 
composition  and  cultivation  of  field  crops,  grapes,  and  orchard  fruits,  diseases  of 
plants,  seeds,  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  entomology,  technology  (particularly 
wine  and  olive  oil),  drainage,  and  irrigation.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had 
published  105  bulletins,  besides  annual  or  biennial  reports.    Revenue  in  1892,  $26,160. 

Calvea — For  experiments  in  raising  and  in  fattening  see  Cattle,  feeding  for  beef 
and  far  growth.  For  dehorning  see  Dehorning  cattle,  A  deformity  in  a  calf  attrib- 
uted to  injury  to  mother  is  described  in  Minn.  B,  19.  Conditions  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  for  rennet  are  discussed  in  Mass.  Hatch  £.  11, 

Camomile. — The  German  camomile  {Matricaria  chamomilla)  was  found  to  do  well 
in  the  climate  of  Berkeley,  California,  seeding  freely  each  year  (Cal.  R.,  1885-^86, p. 
Its).  The  Roman  camomile  {Anihemie  nobilit)  is  stated  to  be  of  easy  cultivation 
and  perennial.  The  field  oamomile  (A,  arventis)  is  noted  as  a  weed  (N.  Y,  Cornell 
B.  S7), 

Camphor  trees  {Cinnamomun^  oamphora  [Camphora  offidnarum]). — This  tree  has 
been  tested  in  California,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  that  State  (B.  188-2 y  p.  106,  B, 
1885-'86,  p.  118,  B.  1888-'89  pp.  87,  110,  138).  A  tree  is  instanced  45  feet  high, 
branched  low,  and  fully  3  feet  through  at  the  base,  at  an  age  of  about  20  years. 
''There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tree  will  be  found  adapted  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  and  will  grow  without  irrigation  wherever  a  pear  tree  will  succeed  without  it." 
Extracts  from  correspondence  show  that  the  camphor  tree  has  given  satisfaction  in 
many  localities  in  the  State.  The  camphor  tree  is  "  an  excedingly  handsome  ever- 
green, belonging  to  the  laurel  family,"  and  is  the  source  of  the  gt^nuine  camphor  of 
commerce.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the  drug,  the  wood,  which  generally  does  not 
enter  into  its  manafacture,  has  a  high  value  for  a  number  of  purposes,  and  perhaps 
would  alone  compensate  for  the  cost  of  rearing  the  plantation,  leaving  the  root, 
young  branches,  and  foUage  (the  camphor-producing  material)  at  a  nominal  cost-" 

Canada  thistle. — See  Weeds. 

Caikaigre  (Bumex  hymenosepalue). — This  plant,  considered  as  a  source  of  tannin, 
has  recently  been  under  investigation  at  the  California  and  Arizona  Stations  ( Jrur. 
B.  6;  Cal,  B.  98,  B.  1890,  p.  12S).  The  plant  is  related  to  the  dock  and  rhubarb, 
and  grows  wild  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  parts  of 
Mexico.  The  root  ''has  long  been  used  for  tanning  purposes  by  the  Indians,  and 
also  of  late  years  by  the  tanneries  of  those  districts."  The  roots  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  sweet  potatoes,  growing  in  an  upright  cluster  from  3  to  12  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  the  number  varying  from  two  to  a  dozen,  the  single  roots  varying  from 
2  ounces  to  1  pound  or  more  in  weight.  Tannin  assays  of  several  samples  grown  in 
California  were  made  at  the  station  of  that  State,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the 
root,  the  location  of  the  tannin,  and  related  points  were  studied.  Of  8  samples  ex- 
amined, 6  of  which  were  grown  on  the  station  grounds,  the  tannin  percentage  proved 
to  be  fully  as  high  as  that  of  the  native  plant  in  Texas.  The  average  tannin  content  for 
the 8  samples  was  32  -pet  cent;  analyses  of  2  Texas  samples  cited  show  26  and  38  per 
cent.  As  stated  in  Ariz.  B.  6,  one-year  old  roots  wlion  dried  contain  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  tannic  acid—twice  as  much  as  oak  or  hemlock  bark.    At  the  California 
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Station  it  seemed  to  be  prored  that  the  tannin  is  contained  in  the  solntion  in  the 
esp  of  the  root. . 

At  the  Arizona  Station  a  stndy  is  in  progress  relating  to  the  economic  onltnre 
of  the  plant.  It  was  considered  doubtful  whether  growing  in  its  natural  condition 
it  can  be  placed  on  the  market  in  large  enough  quantity  and  at  low  enough  cost 
to  make  it  of  commercial  importance,  owing  to  its  being  scattered  over  large  areas 
and  requiring  to  be  dug  by  hand.  Inquiry  was  therefore  instituted  as  to  its  response 
to  cultivation,  its  need  of  irrigation,  the  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  tannin,  and  the  best-adapted  soils.  **  The  ca&aigre  root  has  been  tested  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather  in  this  country  and  abroad  sufficiently  to  show  that  the 
tannin  extracted  from  it,  either  alone  or  with  tannin  from  other  sources,  will  make 
good  leather,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  open  up  a  market/' 

In  Cal.  B.  98  (Dec.,  1892)  a  report  is  noted  "  that  gatherings  of  the  wild  root 
have  been  so  large  during  the  last  two  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  quantity, 
and  plantations  recently  made  in  New  Mexico  have  proved  profitable,  $5  per  ton  being 
paid  for  the  green  root,  which  is  worth  $60  to  $80  per  tou  dried  and  delivered  in 
Europe.  The  yield  in  cultivated  land  ia  said  to  reach  16  tons  to  the  acre  of  green 
root." 

Canary  graos. — See  Gra99e$. 

Cankerworms  (Anisopteryx  vemata  and  A,  pometaHa). — ^The  principal  difference 
between  these  two  species  (known  as  spring  and  fall  cankerworm,  respectively)  is  in 
the  time  of  laying  their  eggs,  the  former  laying  them  in  the  spring  and  the  latter  in 
the  fall.  In  each  species  the  male  is  a  moth  of  a  grayish  color,  about  an  inch  across 
the  wings.  On  the  fore  wings  are  irregular  bands  of  color.  The  female  is  about  i 
to  i  inch  long  and  wingless,  and  is  said  to  look  somewhat  like  a  spider.  The  eggs 
are  laid  upon  the  twigs  and  hatch  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear.  At  first  the  worms 
are  very  small  and  are  easily  overlooked.  When  full  grown  they  are  about  an  inch 
long,  of  color  varying  from  gray  to  brown,  with  lighter  stripes  and  dark-brown  heads. 
From  their  looping  mode  of  motion  they  are  called  measuring  worms.  They  eat  the 
leaves  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  elm. 

Preventive  treatment  consists  in  smearing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  tar  or 
printer's  ink  mixed  with  oil  to  prevent  hardening,  at  intervals  from  early  spring  until 
July.  This  will  prevent  the  wingless  females  from  climbing  up  the  trees  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Another  method  of  treatment  is  to  place  inverted  cones  about  the  trees, 
in  which  oil  or  something  similar  is  put.  The  worms  may  be  killed  by  one  or  two 
early  sprayings  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  (1  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water). 
{2i€,  B.  lS88f  p.  16gf  B.  1890,  p,  1S7;  N.  C.  B.  78;  N.  F.  State  B.  35;  Ohio  B.  vol.  II, 
Ij  B,  1888,p.  ISt;  Ore.  B.  18;  B,  L  B.  16;  VU  B.  1889,  p.  152). 

Cantaloupe. — See  Muehmelon, 

Cape  gooseberry. — See  Fhysalie. 

Caper  buah  (Capparis  spinoaa;  also  var.  inermU). — This  was  grown  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Station  at  Berkeley,  but  is  better  adapted  to  a  warmer  locality,  and  a  sandy, 
rocky,  and  dry  soil  {Cal  B,  1880,  p.  66,  B,  1882,  p.  107). 

Capona. — See  Poultry. 

Carbohydrates  in  feeding  atnffii. — See  Feeding  farm  animaU. 

Cardoon  {Cynara  eardunculue). — A  vegetable  closely  resembling  and  related  to 
the  true  artichoke.  For  brief  mention  of  varieties  and  seed  tostSi  see  N.  Y.  State  B. 
1883,  pp.  68,  S63,  B.  1884,  p,  287. 

Carlca. — See  Melon  tree. 

Carnations  (Dianthm  caryophyllue). — ^In  Ind,  B,  BO  experiments  are  recorded  in 
eross-fertilizing  these  flowers.  The  results  iudicated  that  crossing  of  different  stocks 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  varieties  distinct  in  color,  and  that  "a  clear,  sunny 
day,  of  relatively  high  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere,  gives  the  best  condition 
for  this  work." 

2094— Ko.  16 i 
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At  fhe  Masiiaoliiisetts  Hatch  Station  (B.  10,  B,  15)  several  special  fertilizers  were 
tested  npon  carnations  under  ^lass.  In  a  trial  of  single  fertilizers  results  fayored 
dissolved  boneblack  and  sulphate  of  potiish  (applied  in  liquid  form)  as  compared 
with  muriate  of  potash>  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia^  and  ordinary  liquid 
manure.  Out  of  thirteen  combinations  of  fertilizers,  sulphate  of  potash  with  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  gave  the  best  results.  In  a  second  test  of  six  single  fertilizers 
nitrate  of  potash  gave  the  best  results,  sulphate  of  potash  the  next  best,  and  dissolved 
boneblack  the  poorest,  perhaps  owing  to  its  insoluble  condition. 

CamatlonBy  diseases. — Sepioria  dianthi  and  Vermicularia  suhejflguraia  are  the 
leading  fungous  diseaees  of  camationa.  The  first  is  observed  on  the  leaves  as  pink 
discolorations,  which  soon  turn  brown.  The  affected  portion  of  the  leaf  becomes 
dotted  over  with  dark  pimples  and  then  dies,  while  the  decay  spreads  until  the 
whole  leaf  is  involved.  In  the  second  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  attacked  or  the  stem 
between  the  bases  and  soon  black  specks  appear,  bearing  an  abundance  of  spores. 
Often  the  two  diseases  act  together.  In  bad  cases  the  plants  lose  their  green  color 
and  fail  to  bloom.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  attack  than  others.  The  car- 
bonate of  copper  and  ammonia  compounds  have  been  used  with  good  results,  but  all 
depends  upon  taking  the  work  in  hand  early  in  the  season. 

A  kind  of  anthracnose  is  also  troublesome.  When  present  on  carnations  the  af- 
fected parts  present  a  pale  appearance,  except  that  the  surface  is  dotted  with  minute 
nearly  black  specks  that  are  seen  to  be  bristly,  with  small  stiff  hairs.  This  doeii 
most  damage  to  ''  slips."  Upon  examination,  the  cuttings  will  be  found  infested 
with  the  minute  black  rosettes.  Recent  experiments  with  ^  ounce  sulphide  of  po- 
tansium  to  1  gallon  of  water  used  as  a  spray  have  given  good  results  for  both  this 
and  the  above-mentioned  diseases  of  carnations.     (N.  J,  B.  1890,  p.  S6S,  B.  1891,  p.  SOO. ) 

Carnations,  rust  ( UromyocB  caryophyllinus).  Although  long  known  in  Europe, 
the  disease  has  been  but  recently  discovered  in  this  country  and  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  plants,  especially  in  greenhouses.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  medium- 
sized  plump  gray  blisters  upon  the  leaves  and  stems.  Like  all  the  other  rusts,  when 
these  blisters  appear  the  fungus  has  completed  its  growth,  and  is  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  scatter  its  spores.  The  spores  are  light  brown  and  exceedingly  numerous.  A 
plant  once  infected  should  be  removed  and  burned.  Healthy  ones  may  be  kept  so 
by  spraying  with  some  of  the  solutions  of  copper  salts.  {Ind.  B,  1891,p.  tS;  N,  J.  B, 
1891,  p.  802.) 

Carob  {Ceratonia  Hliqua), — This  tree  has  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Station,  and  data  respecting  its  value  and  the  success  of  plantations  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  found  in  Cal.  B.  1880,  p.  66,  B,  188t,p.  107,  B.  1834,  p,  100,  B,  1885-'8G,  p. 
108,  K.  1S90,  p.  2S0,  In  Cal,  B,  1884,  p.  100,  a  description  is  given  of  the  tree  and  its 
nsGH,  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  it,  and  of  the  method  of  its  propagation  and 
culture.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  fruit, 
known  as  St.  John's  bread,  a  pod  6  to  10  inches  long  and  three- fourths  to  1^  inches 
broad,  is  an  important  product  and  article  of  export.  It  is  largely  imported  into 
England,  where  it  is  used  as  an  admixture  In  cattle  feed.  Detailed  directions  are 
given  for  its  propagation  by  seed. 

In  1890  from  experience  in  California  the  conclusions  reached  were:  ''No  tree  dis- 
tributed by  the  station  is  more  likely  to  make  a  popular  shade  and  ornamental  tree 
for  dry,  rocky  situations  than  is  the  true  carob  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
Aside  from  the  fruit,  whose  well-attested  economic  value  ought  to  induce  more  plant- 
ing, the  tree  is  of  striking  and  attractive  appearance.  In  rich  valley  soils  it  does 
not  bear  early  nor  yield  so  abundantly  as  in  its  own  home,  the  warm,  rocky  hill 
country"  {Cal,  B,  1890,  p.  £30),  It  is  held  proved  that  the  carob  will  grow  with  less 
water  than  any  other  fruit,  the  olive  not  excepted.  In  some  localities  it  yielded  to 
frost.  Superir>r  varieties  are  secured  by  grafting  and  buddingi  and  by  these  means 
the  tree  is  brought  into  bearing  earlier. 
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Cairot  {Dauau  oarofa).—yAKiBTi£8.— Teste  of  TArieties  are  recorded  as  follows: 
Colo.  B.  g,  B.  1888,  i>.  145,  B,  18S9,  pp.  4t,  99,  B.  1890,  p,  191;  Md.  B.  1889,  p.  60;  Mioh. 
B.  46,  B,  60;  Minn,  B,  1888,  p.  £45;  Nehr,  B.  Ig;  N.  Y.  State  B.  188S,p,  IBt,  B,  188S,  p. 
179,  B.  1884j  p.  193,  B.  1885,  p,  Itl,  B.  1886,  p,  gS5,  B.  1887,  p,  SIS,  B.  18S9,  pp.  S75, 3S6; 
Ohio  B.  1SS4,  p.  ISi,  B.  1885,  p.  121,  B.  1887,  p.  224;  Or:  B.  4;  Pa.  B.  14,  B,  1888, 
p.  142;  n.  B.  1889,  p.  129. 

In  N.  Y.  State  B.  1887,  p.  133,  a  olassiflcation  is  made  of  28  varieties  according  to 
the  form  of  the  root  end,  length  of  the  root  relative  to  ite  thickness,  and  its  color. 
The  yarieties  are  folly  described,  English  and  foreign  synonyms  given,  and  the 
names  indexed. 

CoMPOSiTiOK. — For  food  oonstitnente  see  Appendix,  Tahle  I.  Compiled  analyses 
(food  and  fertilizing  constituente)  of  carrote,  root  and  dried  tops,  are  given  in  Maaa. 
State  B.  1890,  p.  293,  B.  1891, pp.  317, 318.  For  sugar  content  of  the  root  see  Minn. 
B.  1888,  p.  103. 

Sksd. — Germination  teste  are  reported  in  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  141,  B.  1889,  p.  150;  N.  T, 
State  B.  1883,  pp.  68, 179;  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  200,  B.  1885,  p.  175;  Ore.  B.  2;  Ft.  B.  1889, 
p.  102. 

FxKDiNG  KXPKRiMKNTS. — See  also  Silage.  Carrote  were  used  in  feeding  experi- 
mente  with  miloh  cows  at  the  Massachusette  State  Station  each  season  from  1887  to 
1889  (B.  18S7,  p.  11,  B.  1888,  p.  11,  B.  1889,  p.  37).  The  special  object  was  to  com- 
pare the  feeding  value  of  carrote  (and  sugar  beete)  with  that  of  corn  silage.  In 
B.  1888,  p.  17,  it  is  stated  that  ''  the  nutritive  feeding  value  of  carrote,  taking 
into  consideration  pound  for  pound  the  dry  matter  they  contain,  exceeds  that  of 
com  silage  m  an  ingredient  of  the  daily  diet,  in  plac«  of  a  part  (one  hall')  of  the 
hay  fed." 

Caaein. — See  Milk  and  Cheese-making. 

Cassava. — Cuttings  of  the  sweet  cassava  (Manihot  aipi)  were  offered  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  California  Station  (B.  95).  Attention  has  been  attracted  by  ite  approval 
in  the  Southern  States,  but  no  wide  success  in  California  is  predicted  on  account  of 
the  dry  conditions  of  that  State.  Some  account  is  given  of  ite  adaptations  as  repre- 
senteil  in  Florida,  and  of  the  method  of  culture.  It  has  been  commended  as  a 
kitchen  vegetable,  the  root  being  used  like  potatoes.  As  a  food  for  cows,  both  leaves 
and  roote  thus  used,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  far  superior  to  sweet  potatoes  for 
milch  cows. 

Catalpa.— The  Catalpa  bignonioideeof  the  South  is  noted  {Ala.  Colleges.  3, 1889)  as 
a  handsome  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet  or  more.  Tlie  wood  is 
gray- white,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 

The  C.  epeciosa  (showy  or  hardy  catalpa)  as  noted  in  S.  Dak.  B.  1888, p.  24,  has  been 
more  extensively  experimented  with  in  the  West  thiin  almost  any  other  tree,  lu 
South  Dakote  it  appears  to  be  out  of  its  latitude.  Likewise  at  the  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion {B.  24)  it  has  been  found  very  unreliable,  and  is  not  regarded  as  valualde  lor 
timber  in  any  part  of  the  State,  though  it  may  be  made  to  flower  in  some  sheltered 
locations.  In  Cal.  B.  1885-86  p.  119  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  at  a  disadvanta^^e  as 
compared  with  the  eucalyptus  in  the  coast  region,  on  account  of  the  winds  tearing  ite 
soft  leaves,  but  will  find  a  suitable  location  inland.  A  note  in  Cal.  B.  ISOO,  p.  235, 
indicates  that  the  catelpas  sent  out  to  all  parte  of  the  State  had  done  very  well. 
Among  the  species  of  catalpa  grown  in  the  collections  of  several  States  is  the  Jap- 
anese C.  kcBmpferi. 

Cattle,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growth. — Under  this  head  will  be  included  ox- 
perimente  in  feeding  cows,  calves,  steers,  and  oxen  for  beef  and  for  growth. 

Cows  rsD  FOR  BBBF. — ^The  Maryland  Station  [B.  8)  reports  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  fattening  cows  nine  to  ten  years  old  and  five  to  six  years  old,  feeding 
oozn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  linseed  meal  and  Hungarian  hay  or  corn  stover.  In 
eight  weeks  the  two  older  oows  gained  105  pounds,  at  a  cost  for  food  of  $20.65  or 
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nearly  20  cents  per  pound  of  gain,  and  the  two  younger  cows  gained  209  ponnds,  at 
a  cost  of  $21.95,  or  about  lOi  cents  per  pound. 

A  cow  fed  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  {B,  81)  for  57  days  on  cotton  hulls  and 
meal,  with  a  small  addition  of  other  coarse  fodder,  gained  111  pounds  live  weight, 
giving  a  profit,  exclusive  of  manure,  of  $6.37. 

Wide  v«.  narrow  nutritive  ratio,  N,  Y.  State  B.  1887,  p.  tS,  Fattening  old  cows  on 
cotton-seed  products,  Tar.  B,  6. 

Calves  fed  for  beef  and  for  GROWTH.^The  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1885, 
p,£6)  fed  two  calves  five  weeks  old  for  100  days  in  periods  as  shown  below: 

Average  gains  in  live  weight  of  calves,  and  cost  of  the  same. 


Perloai. 


July  14-81 

Ang.  1-Sept.  6. 
Sept  7-Oot  8 . . 
Oot7-21 


Averages 


Whole  milk 

Whole  milk  aad  grain . 
Grain  and  green  dover 
Grain  and  grass 


Average 
daily  gain 
in  weight. 


1.48 


Cost  of 

food  per  Ih. 

of  gain. 


Poundt. 

CenU. 

1.39 

12 

1.53 

n 

1.30 

8| 

1.57 

*l 

7i 


The  grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  linseed  meal,  ground  oats,  and  bran,  valued  at 
current  prices.  The  milk  was  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  and  the  clover  at  $4  per 
ton. 

A  short  comparison  of  whole  milk  and  separator  skim  milk  at  the  Mississippi 
Station  {B,  1888,  p,  4S)  was  favorable  to  the  latter.  The  calves  receiving  10  pounds 
of  skim  milk  made  nearly  as  large  gains  as  those  receiving  8  pounds  of  whole  milk. 
Whole  milk  and  skim  milk  from  deep  setting  were  also  compared  at  the  Iowa  Sta- 
tion (B,  14),  1\  pounds  of  flaxseed  meal  per  day  being  added  to  the  skim-milk  ration. 
The  lot  on  whole  milk  made  the  largest  gain  in  91  days,  but  the  result  is  regarded 
as  very  favorable  to  the  skim-milk  ratiou,  for  the  calves  on  that  ration  appeared  in  the 
best  condition  and  were  fed  more  cheaply.  Estimating  whole  milk  at  87^  cents  and 
skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  flaxseed  meal  at  3^  cents  per  pound,  etc.,  the 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  7.6  cents  for  the  whole-milk  lot  and  5  cents  for 
the  skim-milk  lot.  The  above  trial  included  a  Shorthorn  and  a  Holstein  in  each 
lot.    The  Holsteins  in  each  case  made  the  larger  gain  in  weight. 

Two  calves  fed  together  on  skim  milk,  linseed  meal,  and  ground  oats  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station  {B.  188S,  p,  S7)  averaged  1  pound  of  growth  for  13  pounds  of  milk,  i 
pound  of  linseed  meal,  and  ^  pound  of  oats.  The  same  station  noticed  that  tiie 
skim  milk  from  centrifugal  creameries  was  often  thrown  away  because  it  soured  so 
rapidly,  and  made  experiments  bearing  on  the  value  of  curdled  skim  milk  ( Wis.  B. 
1886,  p.  21),  Skim  milk  was  curdled  by  heating  with  liquid  rennet  and  the  .whey 
was  poured  off.  Tho  curd  with  the  whey  remaining  with  it  constituted  about  60  per 
cent  by  weight  of  the  whole.  In  two  trials  calves  were  fed  on  this  curd  a  month 
and  then  for  a  month  following  on  sweet  skim  milk.  The  gains  were  nearly  as  large 
on  the  curd  as  on  skim  milk,  and  larger  amounts  of  grain  were  eaten  with  the  skim 
milk. 

A  trial  of  raising  scrub  stock  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1890,  p,  S59) 
brought  out  the  undesirability  of  feeding  late-maturing  animals  or  those  which  do 
not  consume  food  enough  to  make  a  profitable  growth. 

In  a  trial  of  fattening  a  large  number  of  calves  on  various  foods  the  Mississippi 
Station  {B,8)  observed  that  the  ^rade  Jerseys  increased  in  weight  more  rapidly 
than  the  grade  Holsteins.  (See  also  Cotton  seed  and  ootton-seed  meal  fwr  i«e/  produc- 
tion,)   {Mo.  College  B,  S7;  N.  Y.  StaU  B,  1887,  p.  tS;  Pa.  B.  17.) 
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Stxbrs  fsd  for  beef  and  for  growth. — The  exporiments  on  this  subject  are  dis- 
enned  below  under  the  following  beads :  (1)  Feeding  steers  of  different  breeds^  (2) 
feeding  for  fat  and  for  lean,  (3)  age  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  gain,  (4) 
sheltering  beef  cattle,  (5)  whole  com,  com  meal,  and  oom-and-cob  meal,  (6)  cotton 
hulls,  (7)  feeding  grain  to  steers  at  pasture,  (8)  hay  vs.  straw,  and  (9 )  miscellaneous. 

In  addition  to  this,  experiments  in  feeding  steers  are  reported  elsewhere  under  the 
following  heads:  Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  l>eef  production  and  Pasturage. 

(1)  Feeding  eteere  of  different  breeds, — The  Maine  Station  {R,  IS90,  jp,  71)  compared 
the  relative  gains  during  233  days  of  Holstein,  Shorthorn,  and  Hereford  steers,  all 
between  fire  and  eight  months  old.  The  Holsteins  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.78  pounds,  the  Shorthorns  1.63  pounds,  and  the  Herefords  1.51  pounds  per  head. 
In  two  experiments  in  growing  Shorthorn,  Galloway,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Hereford, 
and  Devon  steers  from  calves  to  maturity  the  Michigan  Station  {B.  44,  B,  69)  ob- 
served no  breed  differences  affecting  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain.  The  age  and 
"type"  of  the  animals  seemed  to  be  the  controlling  factors.  Those  of  the  ''meat 
type"  of  stocky  form,  made  more  economical  gains  than  those  of  the  ''dairy  type." 

The  Ontario  (Canada)  Station  (B,  70)  compared  grades  of  Galloway,  Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen,  Angus,  Hereford,  Devon,  and  Holstein  breeds  with  natives,  all  under  two 
months  old  at  the  beginning  of  th^  test,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  largest  profit 
was  with  the  Galloway.  The  grades  were  valued  by  an  expert  at  from  4.75  to  5.5 
cents  per  pound  live  weight  while  the  native  was  valued  at  only  3.75  cents. 

(m.  R,  1886,  p,  $16;  Mich.  B.  U,  B.  SO;  Miss.  B.  8;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1889,  p.  186,  R. 
1890,  p  to.) 

(2)  Feeding  for  fat  and  for  lean,  nitrogenous  vs,  carbonaceous  ration. — ^The  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  the  relative  production  of  fat  and  lean  meat  can  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  feeding.  Experiments  bearing  on  this  question  have  been  mainly  with 
pigs  (see  Pigs,  feeding  for  fat  and  for  lean),  but  two  are  reported  with  cattle.  At 
the  Missouri  College  (B,  f7)  Prof.  Sanborn  fed  calves  on  a  ration  containing  different 
proportions  of  protein  (nitrogenous  material).  The  nutritive  ratio  (ratio  of  nitrog- 
enous to  non-nitrogenous  nutrients)-  of  the  food  of  one  lot  was  1 : 2.4  (narrow)  and- 
of  the  other  lot  1 : 5.5.  Both  lots  gained  practically  the  same  amount  in  weight,  but 
the  character  of  the  growth  was  quite  different.  There  was  nearly  one-fourth  more 
fat  on  the  intestinal  and  vital  organs  of  the  lot  on  the  wider  ration  (1:5.5)  than  in 
case  of  the  other  lot.  "The  meat  of  lot  1  [ratio  1: 2.41  was  distinctly  more  fibrous 
in  character  and  showed  a  denser  fiber  without  the  light  streaking  of  fat."  In  a 
trial  with  two-year-old  steers  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultnral  College  (R.  1886,  p. 
t£7)  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  protein  fed  "does  not  seem  to  have  increased  the 
nitrogen  in  fresh  muscle." 

The  New  York  State  Station  {R.  1889,  p,  117)  compared  rations  with  a  wide  nutri- 
tive ratio  (carbonaceous)  and  a  narrow  ratio  (nitrogenous),  the  difference  in  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  or  protein  being  brought  about  by  substituting  a  part  of  the  com 
meal  in  the  carbonaceous  ration  with  cotton-scod  meal,  linseed  meal,  or  gluten  meal. 
"  In  general  appearance  the  lot  fed  the  nitrogenous  ration  was  much  the  better, 
having  a  cleaner,  brighter  coat  of  hair.  The  photographs  of  the  meat  show  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean."  The  meat  of  the  animals  fed  on 
the  carbonaceous  ration  (com  meal  largely)  was  thought  to  be  "  much  the  tenderer 
and  sweeter." 

The  Arkansas  Station  (B.  1890,  p,  134)  found  "  no  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  lot  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  and  the  lot  fed  com  and  pea-vine  hay,  and  no 
detrimental  effects  from  the  cotton-seed  products  f&d  the  animals." 

(3)  Age  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  gain, — In  the  case  of  steers,  as  in  that 
of  pigs,  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain  increases  with  the  age  and  weight  of 
the  animal.  This  emphasizes  the  demand  for  early-maturing  animals  for  profitable 
fattening.  On  this  poiut  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B.  40^  R.  1891,  p.  110) 
found  that  two-yoar-old  steers  consumed  nearly  twice  as  much  food  per  pound  of 
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gain  in  weight  as  yearlings.  Taking  the  valno  of  the  manure  into  acconnt,  the  net 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  2|  to  3  oents  with  the  yearlings  and  4|  to  if  cents 
with  the  two-year-olds.  The  same  was  indicated  by  trials  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
oultural  College  (B,  10),  but  in  a  repetition  of  the  trial  the  following  year  the  cost 
of  gain  per  pound  was  practically  the  same  for  two-year-olds  as  for  thre^-year-oldi 
lR,1886yp,179). 

The  Michigan  Station  (B,  69)  reports  age  as  the  ''all-controlling  circumstance  that 
decides  the  rate  of  gain.  The  ration  necessary  to  sustain  the  gain  increases  with 
age.  •  •  •  The  superiority  of  beef  breeds  is  largely  in  their  early  maturity.' 
(Mich.  B,  44.) 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (22. 1886,  p.  4i)  a  lot  of  steer  calves  fVom  four  days  to  four 
weeks  old  were  fed  for  two  years.  At  cuireut  prices  the  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  in  weight  was  $4.19  during  the  first  period,  308  days,  and  $6.13  during  the 
second  period,  422  days  (see  also  WU.  B.  1888.  p,  91), 

(4)  Skeltering  herf  oattle. — ^At  the  Iowa  Station  (B.  6)  the  cost  of  making  100  pounds 
of  gain  in  live  weight  was  $8.89  for  barn-fed  steers,  and  $5.10  for  steers  fed  the  same 
food  in  the  yard  with  only  an  open  shelter.  The  barn-fed  steers  ate  1,184  pounds  of 
dry  matter  and  the  yard-fed  steers  1,361  pounds  of  dry  matter  for  each  100  pounds 
gained. 

At  the  Texas  Station  (B.  6)  the  cost  of  gain  under  shelter  and  out  of  doors  wai 
compared  during  January,  February,  and  March,  the  same  food  being  fed  to  both 
lots.  For  every  100  pounds  gained,  the  cost  of  food  eaten  was  $4.17  with  the  shel- 
tered steers  and  $6.83  with  those  out  of  doors. 

At  the  Utah  Station  (B,  11)  steers  kept  out  of  doors  ate  considerably  more  food 
than  those  fed  in  the  bam.  Blanketing  steers  in  the  bam  was  found  to  be  of  ne 
advantage. 

(5)  Whole  com,  com  meal,  and  oom-and^coh  meal. — ^As  to  the  value  of  grinding  com 
for  steers,  m  a  trial  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  {B.  t)  steers  made  much 
better  gains  on  corn  meal  than  on  whole  com.  At  the  Virginia  Station  (B.  10)  the 
results  agreed  with  this,  whether  silage  or  hay  was  fed  as  coarse  fodder.  Allowing 
the  same  price  for  whole  com  and  com  meal  ($20),  the  average  cost  of  food  per  pound 
of  gain  ranged  from  7.35  to  9.35  cents  for  the  com  meal  lots  and  from  9.8  to  17.5  cents 
for  the  whole  com  lots.  Allowing  one-seventh  for  toll  for  grinding  the  com,  "  the 
balance  is  still  much  in  favor  of  the  meal-fed  lot." 

Two  experiments  on  the  subject  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (£.  1888,  p.  91) 
were  contradictory.  The  results  of  one  experiment  favored  com  meal  and  those  of 
the  other  whole  com,  though  the  advantage  was  slight  in  either  case.  When  hogs 
ran  in  the  pasture  with  the  steers  the  combined  gains  of  the  hogs  and  steers  were 
favorable  to  whole  com  in  both  trials. 

A  comparison  of  whole  shelled  com  with  com-and-cob  meal  was  made  at  the  Iowa 
Station  {B,  6),  feeding  each  with  com  fodder  to  two  steers.  Valuing  shelled  com 
at  38  cents,  oorn-and-cob  meal  at  34  cents  per  100  pounds  and  com  fodder  at 
$2.  50  per  ton,  "shelled  com  produced  gain  more  cheaply  than  com-and-cob  meal," 
and  at  a  smaller  consumption  of  dry  matter  per  pound  of  gain.     (See  also  Tex,  B,  6*) 

Corn-and-cob  meal  was  compared  with  coarse  ground  com  meal  at  the  Kansas 
Station  (R.  1SS5-86,  p,  101)  with  a  result  quite  favorable  to  the  com-and-cob  meaL 
About  the  same  amount  of  each  meal  was  eaten,  but  the  lot  on  com-and-cob  meal 
gained  the  most.  The  gain  in  weight  from  a  bushel  of  com  ground  with  its  cobs 
was  9.66  pounds  and  from  a  bushel  of  ground  shelled  com  7.04  pounds.  The 
author  believes  the  result  shows  com-and-cob  meal  to  be  worth  more,  pound  for 
pound,  than  corn  meal,  for  steers. 

At  the  Texas  Station  {B.  9,  B,  1888 ^  p.  19)  steers  gained  slightly  less  on  coarse 
ground  com  than  on  the  some  amount  of  com  ground  with  the  cobs  and  husks, 
although  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  extra  gain  would  pay  £»  grinding 
the  cobs  and  huska. 
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At  the  Maine  Station  {B,  1887,  p,9S)  ''the  sabstitiition  of  ootton-seed  meal  or  lin- 
•eed  meal  for  a  portion  of  the  com  meal  of  a  moderate  ration  dlmiulBhed  the  cost  of 
prodnction." 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  {R.1889,  p.  117)  the  snbstitution  of  ootton-seod 
meal,  llneeed  meal,  or  gluten  meal  for  a  part  of  the  corn  meal  of  a  ration  ''was  not 
followed  by  any  advantage  bo  far  as  the  increase  in  live  weight  indicated/'  although 
the  general  appearance  of  the  lot  so  fed  was  superior  to  that  of  the  lot  fed  corn 
meal.    See  also  Cotton  Med  and  eotton-aeed  meal  for  beef  production, 

(6)  Coiton-ieed  hulU  are  fed  to  steers  quite  commonly  in  the  South  in  oonneotion  with 
ootton-seed  meal.  The  ration  ordinarily  fed  to  a  steer  of  700  to  1,000  pounds  is  from 
15  to  20  XMunds  of  hulls  and  from  4  to  8  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day.  An 
experiment  made  at  the  Texas  Station  (B.  6,  B,  1889,  p.  111)  indicated  that  hulls  had 
a  higher  nutritive  value  than  com  silage.  In  anotLer  experiment  at  the  same  station 
{B.  10)  the  addition  of  silage  to  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  increased  the 
total  gain,  but  did  not  change  the  cost  of  gain  per  pound.  As  compared  with  hulls, 
steers  fed  on  silage  gained  2.54  pounds  per  day  and  on  hulls  3.29  pounds,  cotton-seed 
meal  being  added  in  each  case.  The  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds  of  gain  with  hulls 
at  $3  and  silage  at  $2  per  ton,  was  $3.83  on  silage  and  $3.73  on  hulls,  indicating  that 
silage  causes  a  more  rapid  but  a  more  expensive  gain  than  hulls.  The  addition  of 
hay  to  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  increased  the  total  gain  and  also  in- 
ereased  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain.  A  half  pint  of  molasses  per  day  caused  an 
increased  consumption  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  and  consequently  a  more  rapid 
gain. 

At  the  North  Carolina  Station  {B.  81)  4  steers  fattened  on  cotton  hulls  and  cotton- 
seed meal  made  an  average  gain  of  148  pounds  each  in  84  days,  at  a  cost  of  $7.25. 
The  net  profits  for  the  feed  ranged  from  $6.89  to  $10.57  with  different  animals.  A 
comparison  at  the  same  station  of  the  effect  of  adding  com  fodder  and  silage  to  the 
ration  of  cotton  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal  showed  little  difference  in  the  gains, 
although  the  best  financial  result  was  from  adding  the  fodder  or  silage. 

A  bull  stag  of  880  pounds  fed  at  the  same  station  in  summer  on  cotton  hulls  and  meal 
gained  141  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $5.24,  leaving  a  fair  profit.  From  its  experiments  the 
station  concludes  that  steers  do  best  when  about  1  pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  is  fed 
to  each  4  pounds  of  cotton  hulls.  {Ark.  B,  9,  B,  1889,  p,  78,  B,  1890,  p.  134;  N,  C. 
B.  80e,;  Tex.  B,  15,  B.  1889,  p.  107.) 

(7)  Feeding  grain  to  eteers  at  pasture. — Two  trials  made  at  the  Missouri  College  {B.  8) 
of  feeding  a  daily  ration  of  4  pounds  of  meal  or  ship  stuff  to  steers  on  good  pasture 
resulted  in  a  financial  loss.  The  results  of  two  years'  trials  at  the  Illinois  College 
(B.  Sept.,  1885,  B.  1886,  p.  211)  indicated  ''that  a  grain  ration  fed  to  young  steers  on 
good  pasture  is  not  usually  profitable.  *  *  *  It  is  doubtful  if  at  present  in  most 
parts  of  miuois  cattle  can  be  maintained  or  an  increase  of  weight  be  secured  at  so 
low  a  cost  in  any  other  way  as  by  allowing  them  to  get  all  their  food  during  the 
best  of  the  grazing  season  from  good  pastures,  fully,  but  not  overstocked.''  An 
experiment  on  this  subject  at  the  Maine  Station  {R.  1888,  p.  tt)  was  a  failure. 

(8)  Hay  vs.  straw. — An  experiment  at  the  Maine  Station  (B.  1886,  p.  75)  indicated 
that  steers  made  a  cheaper  gain  on  oat  straw  (at  $6  per  ton),  with  a  little  cotton- 
seed meal  and  com  meal,  than  on  mixed  hay  (at  $14),  with  com  meal,  although  the 
hay -fed  lot  gained  slightly  more. 

In  another  trial  at  the  same  station  {B.  1887,  p.  89)  the  gain  in  weight  was  nearly 
a  pound  more  per  day  and  per  steer  on  10  pounds  of  hay  than  on  12  pounds  of  oat 
straw,  feeding  the  same  grain  ration  in  both  cases.  The  total  cost  of  food  per  pound 
of  gain  was  also  more  on  the  straw  ration. 

(9)  MisccUaneoue  experiments  with  steers, — ^A  short  experiment  at  the  Minnesota 
Station  (B.  1888, p.  ItS)  resulted  ftfvorably  to  bran  as  compared  with  corn.  ''  Part 
bran  instead  of  all  com  as  a  grain  feed  to  supplement  ooxn  silage  proved  the  better 
for  xattening  steers.'' 
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At  the  MiBsonri  College  (B.  f) ''  crushed  coin  fodder  gaye  as  good  results,  when 
grain  waa  fed  in  moderate  quantities,  as  hay/'  In  a  number  of  trials  at  the  same 
place  (B,  11)  less  clover  hay  and  straw  than  of  good  timothy  hay  was  required  for 
a  pound  of  gain.  In  a  comparison  of  timothy  hay  cut  when  in  bloom  and  after  the 
seeds  were  quite  fully  formed,  the  amount  of  digestible  matter  in  hay  consumed  per 
pound  of  gain  in  weight  was  3.18  pounds  of  the  late-cut  and  3.30  of  the  early-cut 
timothy,  indicating  ''  practically  no  difference  in  the  feeding  yalue  of  the  two  lots 
of  hay." 

The  Tennessee  Station  (B,  vol,  JV,  1)  found  that  steers  did  not  eat  second-crop 
clover  hay  as  readily  as  first-crop  hay,  and  gained  only  one-sixth  as  mucH  in  weight 
as  on  first-crop ;  in  other  words,  tlioy  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  much  more  than  a 
maintenance  ration  of  it.  In  a  trial  at  the  Indiana  Station  {B,  S7)  steers  made  a 
much  more  rapid  growth  on  cut  than  on  uncut  clover  hay. 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  4,  £.  1888,  p,  1£6)  steers  were  more  thrifty  on  cold 
than  on  heated  water. 

(Ark.  B,  9;  Mass,  State  B,  40,  B,  1891,  p.  107;  Mi$9,  B,  1889,  p,  S6;  N,  Y.  State  B, 
1889,  p.  186;  Pa,  B,  1888,  p,  77;   Va.  B,  S;   Wis,  B,  1886,  p,  61.) 

Work  oxen  fsd  for  beef. — ^A  trial  at  the  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  (B,8)oi 
fattening  work  oxen  on  hay,  com  meal,  cotton  seed  and  cotton  hulls  resulted  in  a 
financial  loss. 

At  the  Maryland  Station  (B,  8)  two  work  oxen  made  profitable  gains  on  com  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  hay,  rye  straw,  and  molasses,  gaining  600  pounds  in  116  days. 
The  calculated  profits  from  the  transaction,  reckoning  the  food  at  current  prices 
and  allowing  for  the  manure  produced,  was  $33.42,  or  a  net  profit  of  15  per  cent  on 
the  investment  in  four  mouths. 

Four  oxen  were  fed  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  {B.  81)  to  compare  cotton  hulls 
with  com  silage,  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  with  each.  "In  this  experiment  silage 
at  $1  per  ton  would  about  equal  cotton  hulls  at  $2.50  per  ton,  without  cost  of  trans- 
portation." 

Cattle  foods. — See  Foodt. 

Cauliflower  {Braaaica  oleraoearskT,), — Variety  tests  are  reported  as  follow! :  Ark, 
B,  1889,  p,  105;  Colo,  B,  1890,  p,  190;  Mass.  State  B,  1889,  p,  17iS;  Mich,  B.  57;  Minn, 
B,  1888,  p,  259;  N,  T,  State  B.  18S2,  p,  133,  B,  1883,  p,  187,  B,  1884,  p.  21$,  B,  1886,  p, 
ISO,  B,  1888,  p.  119,  B,  18S9,  p,  SSI,  B,  1800,  p,  288;  Ohio  B,  vol,  II,  7;  Ore.  B,  4, 
B,  7,  B,  16;  Pa,  B,  10,  B.  14,  B.  ISSS,  p.  144;  B,  I,  B,  1890,  p,  169;  Utah  B.  S,  B,  1891, 
p,  67;  Va,  B,  11.  In  Fla,  B,l  a  note  is  made  on  the  feasibility  of  growing  cauliflower 
in  that  State. 

Germination  tests  of  cauliflower  seed  are  recorded  in  Mich,  B,  67;  N,  T,  State  B, 
SO,  n,  aer,,  B,  1882,  p,  ISS,  B,  1883,  pp,  68, 188;  Ohio  R.  1884,  p,  197,  B.  1886,  pp.  166, 
176;  Ore.  B,  2;  Pa,  B,  4;  Vt,  B,  1889,  p,  103, 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  European  and  domestic  and  Puget  Sound 
and  Eastern  cauliflower  seed,  together  with  cabbage  seed,  with  inconclusive  results 
(Ohio  B,  vol,  II,  7;  N,  Y.  State  B,  SO,  n,  aer,).  See  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  seed  from 
Washington  State  and  from  Europe  compared  at  the  Minnesota  Station  {B.  12)  were 
of  nearly  equal  value,  which  would  give  the  preference  to  the  cheaper  American 
seed.  A  trial  of  large  va,  small  seed  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1886,  p  131) 
showed  for  the  latter  heads  an  inch  thicker  and  about  sixteen  days  later  in  maturing. 
At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B  SO,  n,  aer,)  it  was  found  that  only  about  half  of 
the  early  cauliflowers  developed  heads,  while  96.12  per  cent  of  the  late  ones  did  so. 
The  early  varieties  were  more  remunerative. 

Cedar  trees. — The  red  cedar  or  juniper  (Juniperua  virginiana)  is  noted  (Kana, 
B,  10)  as  the  favorite  conifer  for  planting  in « Kansas,  not  so  much  £rom  its 
beauty  as  from  its  hardiness  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  conifers  will  survive. 
It  is  native  on  river  bluff's  south  and  east  from  the  middle  of  the  State.  It  is  found 
growing  also  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota  (B.  24).    '*  It  does  well  in  the  driest 
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and  most  exposed  as  well  as  in  the  most  sheltered  localities,  and  forms  an  admi- 
rable wind-break/'  especially  when  grown  in  alternate  rows  with  white  or  Scotch 
pine.  Plantations  at  the  Soath  Dakota  Station  are  noted  (B.  12,  B,  15,  B,  £3,  R, 
1S88,  jp.  26),  In  B,$SitiB  stated  that  this^  with  Scotch  pine  and  white  spruce,  can 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  Japan  oedar  {Retinospora  plumoBo)  wae  found  at  the  Minnesota  Station  {B.  24) 
too  tender  to  be  grown  in  that  State.  This  species  is  briefly  noted  in  Cal.  R,  1S80, 
p.  69, 

For  white  cedar  see  Jrhor-vita, 

Celexiao. — ^A  form  of  the  celery  plant  in  which  the  root  is  used  for  food  instead  of 
the  blanched  stems.  A  variety  test  is  noted  in  N,  Y.  State  R,  1884,  p.  219  and  in  R, 
lS87,p,215  a  full  description  of  5  varieties  is  given,  with  an  index  of  synonyms  and 
general  notes.  ''The  varieties  are  few  in  number  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  amount 
of  foliage  and  the  size  and  neatness  of  the  roots,  the  latter  being  almost  entirely 
enveloped  in  side  roots  in  less  improved  varieties,  and  tolerably  free  from  them  in 
those  more  improved."  When  flrst  introduced  the  root  was  much  larger  than  now. 
Germination  tests  of  celeriao  seed  are  recorded  in^.  Y,  State  R,  1883,  p,  68;  Vt,R^ 
2889,  p,  104, 

Celery  (^piitm  graveoUnB), — ^This  vegetable  has  been  planted  at  several  stations 
for  comparison  of  varieties  and  for  testing  methods  of  culture.  In  N,  Y.  State  R,  1887, 
p.  217,  an  account  is  given  of  25  nominal  varieties,  only  about  10  of  which  were  found 
to  be  well  distinguished.  An  index  of  synonyms  is  also  given.  Variety  tests  are 
also  reported  in  Ark.  R.  1889,  p,  lOS;  Colo,  B,  1889,  p,  S9,  R,  1890,  p,  212;  Ky,  B,  S2; 
Mae;  State  R,  1891,  p,  195;  Mich.  B,  79;  Minn,  R,  1888,  p,  259;  If,  Y,  State  R,  1882,  p. 
136,  R.  1883,  p.  191,  R,  1884,  p,  218,  R,  1885,  p.  177,  R.  1886,  p,  241,  R,  1890,  p,  287;  Ohio 
R.  1882,  p,  62;  Ore,  B,  4;  Pa,  B,  10;  Vt,  U.  1889, p,  ISO,  Atrial  at  the  Florida  Station 
(B,  1)  indicated  success  in  the  culture  of  celery  in  that  State.  At  the  New  York 
State  Station  (R,  1883,  p,  190,  R,  1884,  p,  218)  comparative  tests  were  made  of  trench 
culture  with  a  large  amount  of  manure  and  level  culture  with  moderate  manuring. 
The  first  year  no  advantage  was  shown  for  trenching;  the  second  the  advantage  was 
eonsiderable,  taken  as  indicating  under  the  conditions  which  existed  that  injuries 
resulting  from  drought  may  be  in  some  measure  averted  by  growing  in  trenches.  An 
article  occurs  in  N.  C,  B,  83  representing  the  possibility  of  growing  celery  in  that 
State  during  the  winter  and  giving  full  directions  for  its  management.  It  is  not 
thought  that  Southern  celery  can  compete  with  Northern  in  the  Northern  market. 
Notes  are  made  on  celery  culture  in  Ohio  R,  1885,  p,  125,  and  Colo.  R,  1889,  p.  38, 

Germination  tests  of  celery  seed  are  on  record  in  Me,  R,  1888,  p,  140,  R,  1889,  p,  150; 
N.  Y,  8taU  R,  1883,  pp,  68,  191;  Ore,  B.2;  Vt.  R,  1889,  p.  103. 

Celery,  bacterial  disease. — ^This  disease  is  of  recent  discovery  and  seems  to  be 
most  prevalent  on  the  Golden  Plume  and  similar  varieties.  The  affected  leaves  are 
badly  blotched  with  brown  and  have  a  watery  appearance.  The  disease  spreads 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and  is  not  confined  to  the  growing  crops,  but 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  market,  the  heart  of  the  stem  melting  away  into  a  watery, 
worthless  mass.  In  the  market  celery  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  or  completely 
covered  with  pure  water,  either  method  preventing  the  spread  of  the  bacteria. 
Spraying  with  the  solution  recommended  for  celery  blight  (see  below),  if  begun 
early  and  frequently  repeated,  wiU  save  the  crop.    {N,  J.  B.  Q,  R,  1891,  p,  257). 

Celery  blight  {Cerooepora  apii). — ^A  fungous  disease  causing  spots  of  an  ashy  color 
more  or  less  scattered  over  the  leaves.  The  filaments  of  the  fungus  are  irregularly 
scattered  through  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Opinions  vary  somewhoit  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  makes  most  headway.  Some  claim  it  disappears  with  the  hot 
summer  days,  others  that  it  is  worse  upon  the  coming  of  the  autumn  rains. 

This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  due  to  the  confounding  of  several  of  the  celery 
diseasesj  or  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  host  has  been  so  vigorousi  as  to  over- 
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come  the  fhDgns.  In  sprayiDg  experiments  the  standard  solution  of  carbonate  of 
copper  gave  the  best  resulte.  In  one  case  the  treated  plants  were  not  f^ee  of  the' 
blight,  but  the  haryested  product  of  a  25-foot  row  was  about  double  that  of  an  un- 
treated row  by  its  side  and  the  difference  in  quality  was  still  greater.  Perhaps  an 
earlier  application  while  the  plants  were  small^  would  haye  completely  prevented 
the  disease. 

Another  blight  (5epioria  petroaelini  var.  apii)  has  been  found  recently  in  consider- 
able quantity,  which  causes  the  whole  loaf  to  become  brown  and  dead.  A  plant  at 
all  affected  is  liable  to  show  all  thct  foliage  diseased  and  dying,  with  small  black 
dots  plentifully  sprinkled  over  its  surface.  The  treatment  recommended  is  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case.    (N.  J.  B.  Q,  B,  1891,  p,  $56,) 

Celery  leaf  spot  {Phyllo9iicta  apii). — ^A  fungous  disease  first  recognized  by  a 
light  brown  spot,  which  increases  in  size  and  becomes  darker  in  color,  causing  the 
whole  affected  portion  to  become  brown  and  lifeless,  and  giving  to  the  leaf  a  torn 
and  ragged  appearance.  A  single  spot  may  be  all  that  one  leaf  will  show,  the  rest 
being  bright  and  g^een,  but  the  torn  appearance  will  indicate  its  presence.  This 
disease  flourishes  best  in  shade  and  moisture  and  is  especially  severe  on  the  young 
leaves.  Early  spraying  with  the  same  solution  as  recommended  for  celery  blight, 
(see  above)  is  suggested  as  a  preventive  treatment.  (N,J,B,  Q,  E,  1891,  p,  253.) 

Celery  rusts  (Puocinia  hullaia  and  P.  oMto^neii).— These  rusts  are  common  in 
Europe,  the  first  wherever  celery  is  grown,  the  other  only  in  France.  They  have  not 
been  reported  on  celery  in  this  country  yet,  but  may  be  expected  at  almost  any  time. 
They  may  be  recognized  by  their  small  and  numerous  spots  folio vfed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  masses  of  spores.  The  application  of  Bordeaux  or  ammoniacal  carbonate  •f 
eopper  compounds  would  probably  be  found  beneficial.     {N,  J,  B,  Q,  B,  1891, p,  t56J) 

Cellulose  in  feeding  stuffs. — See  Feeding  farm  animals,  and  Appendi»f  Tables  landIL 

Chapman  honey  plant. — See  Bee  plants, 

Charbon. — See  Anthrax, 

Chard. — ''A  plant  of  the  beet  family  in  which  the  foliage  instead  of  the  root  has 
been  developed  through  selection.''  The  bleached  leaf  stalk  and  midrib  are  used  for 
the  table.  An  examination  of  the  root  system  of  the  '^  Swiss  chard  "  showed  that  it 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  garden  beet.  A  branch  was  traced  horizontally 
a  distance  of  3i  feet,  and  the  taproot  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  had  the  thickness  of  a 
wheat  straw.    (N.  Y.  State  B.  1884, pp.  191, 511.) 

Cheat. — See  Weeds. 

Cheese,  composition. — Analyses  of  cheese  have  been  reported,  among  others,  in 
Colo.  B.  1888,  p.  151;  Mas^.  StaU  B.  1889,  p.  SIS,  B.  1890,  p,  Sll,  B.  1891,  p.  SS?;  Minn. 
B.  19;  N.  7.  StaU  B.  37,  B.  1891,  p.  333;   Vt.  B.  1891,  pp,  90, 97, 119. 

For  a  summary  of  American  analyses  of  cheese,  with  reference  to  both  food  and 
fertilizing  ingredients,  see  Dairy  products. 

Cheese  faotories. — Paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  on  the  basis  of  quality 
rather  than  quantity  has  been  advocated  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  commend 
the  practice  at  creameries  (see  Creameries).  The  New  York  State  Station  (B,  37) 
among  others  has  advocated  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  as  the  basis  for  payment  for 
the  reasons  that  "(1)  the  milk  fat  appears  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
composition  and  yield  of  oheese  than  any  other  constituent,  and  therefore  forms  a 
Just  basis  for  estimating  the  cheese-producing  eflSlciency  of  factory  milk;  (2)  it 
induces  dairymen  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  milk ;  and  (3)  it  removes  any  temp- 
tation to  adulterate  milk."  The  Vermont  Station,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  {B, 
91)  to  take  account  of  both  the  fat  and  the  casein,  contending  that ''  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  twice  as  much  cheese  can  be  made  from  milk  containing  6  per  cent  of  fat  as 
from  milk  containing  3  per  cent."  It  suggests  that  the  matter  may  be  adjusted  by 
paying  a  certain  amount  for  the  milk  by  weight  without  regard  to  its  quality  and  a 
certain  additional  amount  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat  it  contains.    Thus,  if  30 
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cents  per  100  ponnrls  is  paid  for  all  milk  and  10  cents  a  pound  for  batter  fat,  a  milk 
with  3  per  cent  fat  would  bring  60  cents  per  100  pounds;  one  with  4  per  cent  fat,  70 
cents,  etc.    From  later  experiments  (2i.  2891,p.  SS)  it  concludes  that  the  payment 
according  to  fat  content  **  gives  substantially  correct  results." 
For  details  of  the  method,  see  Creameries  and  MilkieeU, 

Cheese  making. — ^The  New  York  State  Station  has  commenced  quite  extensive 
experiments  to  study  the  processes  of  cheese-making,  accounts  ef  which  have  thus 
far  been  published  in  B.  S7,  n,  9er,,  B,  43,  n.  scr.,  B.  45 f  n.  aer.,  B,  1891, p,  220, 564.  These 
studies  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Losses  of  milk  constituents  in  cheese- 
making;  effect  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  and  composition  of  cheese;  com- 
parisons of  Cheddar  and  stirred-curd  processes,  of  commercial  and  homemade  ren- 
net extract,  and  of  using  different  amounts  of  .rennet;  and  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  ripening  of  cheese.  The  investigations  are  still  in  progress  and  no  definite 
conclusions  are  attempted  as  yet.  Some  of  the  indications  from  the  experiments 
thus  far  are  as  follows:  The  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
was  fairly  uniform  under  like  conditions  of  manufacture  and  seemed  not  to  bo  in- 
fluenced to  any  great  extent  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  This  loss  was  in 
genera]  between  ^  and  ^  of  a  pound  of  fat  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  From  23  to  24 
per  cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was  lost  in  the  whey.  The  yield  of 
cheese  appeared  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
increasing  generally  as  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  although  not 
nniformly.  An  increase  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  increase  in  the  yield  of  cheese  and  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  casein  and  albumen  recovered  in  the  cheese  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
amount  of  water  retained  in  the -cheese  was  quite  variable  and  generally  increased 
when  either  the  fat  or  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  increased;  tbat  is,  apart 
of  the  increased  yield  was  due  to  water.  During  May  11.4  pounds  of  cheese-fac- 
tory milk  or  8  8  pounds  of  the  station  milk  was  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese, 
and  during  June  10.1  pounds  of  factory  milk  or  9.76  pounds  of  station  milk.  In 
general  the  fat  in  the  milk  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of 
the  cheese  than  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
cheeee  increased  as  a  rule  when  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  but 
this  increase  was  not  proportional  to  the  increased  fat  content  of  the  milk.  The 
effect  of  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was  less 
marked,  although  the  percentage  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  cheese  generally  in- 
creased when  the  milk  was  skimmed,  and  decreased  when  cream  was  added  to  the 
whole  milk. 

The  results  of  analyses  by  Goessmann  in  1875  (Maaa.  State  B.  1891,  p.  SS7)  of 
cheese  made  from  whole  milk  and  from  milk  skimmed  after  standing  12, 24, 36,  and  48 
hours  showed  that  as  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  diminished,  the  percentage  of 
total  solids  and  of  fat  in  the  cheese  decreased  regularly,  while  the  curd  increased. 
Experiments  at  the  Minnesota  Station  {B,  19),  using  milk  containing  from  3.5  to  5.4 
per  cent  of  fat,  confirmed  the  results  at  the  New  York  State  Station  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  i>ercentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  on  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  and  the  yield  of 
cheese,  showing  that  the  loss  was  apparently  independent  of  the  percentage  of  fat 
In  the  whole  milk  and  that  in  these  trials  the  yield  of  green  cheese  increased  as  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  whey  was  a 
little  less  than  0.4.  The  addition  of  cream  to  milk,  giving  mixtures  containing  5.4 
to  6  per  cent  of  fat,  involved  no  additional  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey,  although  there 
was  a  small  increased  loss  of  fat  in  pressing  the  cream  cheese. 

The  Vermont  Station  {B,  1891,  p,  88)  reports  trials  of  making  cheese  irom  milk 
with  3, 4,  and  5  per  cent  of  fat,  respectively.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  whey  from 
these  trials  was  0.17, 0.25,  and  0.3,  respectively,  and  the  loss  of  casein  and  albumen 
amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  in  the  milk.  The  cheese  from  the  3  per 
aant  milk  was  rated  ^y  commission  merohanta  as  poorest;  that  from  milk  with  4  and 
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6  per  cent  of  fat  was  rated  as  abont  eqnal  in  qnality  and  worth  1  cent  per  ponnd 
more  than  the  other.  The  station  conclades  that  *'  rich  milk  containing  much  over 
4  per  cent  of  fs^t  can  be  more  profitably  made  into  bntter  than  into  cheese.'^ 

The  same  station  has  calculated  from  its  experiments  the  distribntion  of  the  ingred- 
ients of  milk  in  cheese-making,  with  the  following  result: 

DUtrihutian  of  ingredienU'  in  cheete-maldng. 


Cheese 

Cheeee-pTeas  drips 
TVTiey 


Total 
aoUda. 

Fat. 

Gaaein 

and 

albaxnen. 

Milk 
augar. 

Ash. 

Percent 

64.2 

0.9 

44.9 

Per  cent. 

90.6 

0.4 

9.0 

Percent. 

77.4 

0.6 

22.0 

Percent. 

6.0 

1.6 

93.6 

Per  cent. 
86 

1 
63 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

It  has  also  calculated  the  average  distribution  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  making 
cheese  from  l^OOO  pounds  of  milk  as  follows : 

Diatrihution  of  fertilizing  ingredienU  in  ekeeMe-maJcing, 


1,000  pounds  of  whole  milk ...•••.p 

900  pounds  of  whey 

100  pounds  of  cheese 


Nitrogen. 


Pounde. 
6.80 
1.86 
8.95 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


Pounds. 
1.90 
1.23 
0.65 


Potash. 


Pounds. 
1.76 
1.63 
0.12 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  goes  into  the  cheese.  Yaln- 
log  the  fertilizing  ingredients  at  the  average  prices  in  commercial  fertilizers  ''  the 
total  fertilizing  value  of  the  milk  for  a  year  from  a  dairy  of  20  cows  giving  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  apiece,  will  approximate  $86.80,  two-thirds  ($56.80;  of  which  is  lost 
to  the  farm  if  cheese  is  sold  and  whey  retained."  See  also  Ga,  B.  18;  N,  ff.  B,  9; 
Tex.  B.  6.    For  cost  of  cheese  per  pound  see  Cowe,  tests  of  dairy  breeds. 

Chemlfitrj. — The  science  of  chemistry  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  explain- 
ing the  laws  of  animal  and  plant  nutrition,  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  economic  use  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  in  short  in  elaborating  the 
theories  which  now  prevail  in  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  science.  The 
development  of  agricultural  science  is  due  in  a  larger  measure  to  chemistry  than  to 
any  other  single  science.  With  this  development  has  grown  up  a  special  branch  of 
chemistry  known  as  agricultural  chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  general  chemis- 
try. The  total  number  of  chemists  engaged  in  station  work  is  115,  distributed  among 
52  stations.  The  chemists  have  an  organization  called  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  which  meets  annually  and  decides  upon  methods  of  analysis 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  Association  also  carries  jn  cooperative  studies  of  meth- 
ods of  analysis  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  station  chemists  covers  a  very  broad  field  and  consists  of  analyses 
of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  plants,  soils,  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  materials  of 
every  description;  studies  of  the  growth  of  plants,  the  ripening  of  fruit,  the  best 
time  fur  harvesting  crops  for  feeding,  and  the  preservation  of  crops ;  digestion  ex- 
periments, feeding  experiments  with  various  farm  animals,  field  experiments  in 
some  cases,  and  other  more  strictly  scientific  investigations.  The  station  chemists 
have  been  instrumental  in  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  paying  for  milk  at  oream- 
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eries  and  obeese  faotories  on  the  basia  of  the  yolnme  or  weight  of  milk  or  cream  with- 
out  regard  to  its  composition,  and  have  devised  several  new  methods  for  rapidly 
testing  milk,  which  hare  found  wide  application.  They  have  also  done  mach  valu- 
able work  in  improving  methods  of  analysis  and  devising  laboratory  apparatus. 

Cherinioyer  {Anana  cherimdia), — This  fruit,  related  to  the  custard  apple  and 
sometimes  called  by  that  name,  thrives  in  a  few  sheltered  localities  in  California 
(C«J.  B.  1880,  p,  67,  B.  1882,  p.  106). 

Cherry. — Varieties  of  conmion  cherries  (Prunut  cotmuMs  P.  avium)  have  been  quite 
generally  planted  in  the  experiment  orchards  of  the  stations.  Such  plantations  are 
noted  in  Cal.  B.  1888-'89,  pp,  86,  108,  tS7, 184,  B.  1890,  p.  269;  Colo,  B.  1890,  p.  199; 
Oa.  B.  11;  Ind.  B,  10;  Iowa  B.  S;  Me,  B,  1889,  p,  255;  Ma$$,  Hatch  B.  4;  Mich,  B, 
55,  B,  67,  B.  80;  Mo.  College  B,  10,  B.  26;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1889,  p,  352,  B,  1890,  p.  347; 
N.  C.  B.  72;  Ohio  B.  1883,  p.  147;  B.  I,  B.  7;  Tenn,  B.  vol.  III,  5,  B,  vol.  V,  i,  B. 
1888,  p.  12;  Tex,  B.  8,  B,  16;  Vt,  B,  1888,  p.  117,  B,  1889,  p,  121;  Va,  B.  2, 

In  1882  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Station,  studied  the  cherries  of  Europe  on  the 
ground  from  east  France  to  the  Volga  in  Bussia,  and  the  next  spring  one-year-old 
trees  were  imported  of  the  varieties  which  appeared  most  promising  for  the  North- 
west. In  Iowa  B,  2  descriptions  are  given  of  varieties  which  after  severe  testing 
during  unfavorable  summers  and  winters  were  still  found  promising,  numbering  26 
for  northern  Iowa,  with  8  others  for  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  These  varieties 
were  more  or  loss  distributed  among  other  Northern  stations.  In  Mich.  B.  67  and 
B.  80,  respectively,  43  and  49  varieties  are  named  and  in  a  general  way  classified  as 
sweet  or  Hazard  cherries,  including  Bigerreaus  from  P,  avium,  and  Dukes  and  Mo- 
reUos  ttom  P.  oera8%u,  with  Bnssian  varieties  of  species  undetermined.  Descriptive 
notes  are  given  on  a  considerable  number  of  varieties.  The  sweet  varieties  are  com- 
paratively little  grown  in  the  State,  though  generally  hardy  in  the  southern  part. 

In  Iowa  B.  10  the  subject  of  stocks  for  the  cherry,  as  also  for  some  other  fruits,  is 
discussed  at  some  length.  Evidence  is  adduced  that  the  Mahaleb  stock,  which  is 
represented  to  be  very  widely  used  for  all  varieties  through  the  North,  really  fails 
to  unite  with  their  wood.  There  is  at  first  a  growth  from  mere  contact  of  cells,  but 
unless  the  scion  itself  roots  the  growth  soon  fails.  The  common  varieties  on  the  other 
hand  unite  with  the  Mazard  stock,  but  this  can  only  be  used  in  Iowa  by  crown- 
grafting  and  planting  down  to  the  top  bud.  Directions  are  given  for  successful  crown* 
grafting  with  the  cherry.  Morello  stock  and  the  wild  cherry  (P.  penneylvanica) 
are  commended. 

The  sand  cherry  of  the  Northwest  (P.pumila)  had  been  found,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  an  upright  and  rapid  grower,  and  as  easily  worked  as  the 
Mahaleb.  The  work  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  it  was  found  to  unite 
well  with  hardy  sorts  and  not  to  dwarf  them  during  five  years  to  a  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Mahaleb.  In  Iowa  B.  2  deep  setting  of  stocks  and  heading  low  are 
advocated;  root-grafting  is  urged  as  far  better  than  propagation  by  budding;  late 
grafting  is  shown  to  be  successful  if  the  wood  of  the  stock  and  that  of  the  scion  are 
in  the  same  condition,  and  the  plan  of  alternating  rows  of  different  varieties  to 
insure  pollination  is  favored. 

The  sand  cherry,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey  (N,  T.  Cornell  B.  88),  includes  three 
different  forms,  all  perhaps  speeies.  The  first  is  P.  pumila^  a  prostrate  or  decumbent 
shrub,  with  straggling  branches  3  or  4  feet  higti  common  in  the  Northern  States;  the 
second,  P.  cwMata,  is  of  an  erect  habit,  much  more  rare,  reaching  west  to  Minnesota; 
the  thixd  belongs  to  the  plains  and  Bocky  Mountains,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary 
P  pumila,  bnt  is  little  known  and  no  botanical  name  is  assigned.  The  first  two  are 
grown  for  ornament  and  the  first  and  third  are  receiving  attention  for  their  fruit. 
The  first  is  considered  in  this  view  in  Minn.  B,  18  and  S,  Dak,  B,  23  and  B.  26,  where 
it  is  deeecibed  and  looked  upon  quite  hopefully  as  a  subject  for  improvement,  espe- 
daUy  to  oMet  the  want  of  a  perfectly  hardy  fruit  for  the  Northwest.  The  fruit  is 
Tsry  abundaath  sometimes  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  variable  in  color  from 
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red  to  black,  and  in  quality  from  astringent  to  insipid.  The  sand  oherry  is  also  noted 
in  Xebr,  B.  18,  the  plant  here  meant  being,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey,  the  Roeky  Moan- 
tain  variety  or  species.  This  would  seem  to  be  still  more  promising  than  the  other. 
''  It  is  now  in  cultivation  as  the  Improved  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.''  The  l\  pumHa^ 
as  noted  above,  is  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  Iowa  Station  as  a  grafting  stock. 

The  Utah  Hybrid  cherry  is  a  fruit  of  uncertain  value  and  doubtful  affinity.  Two 
varieties,  the  black  and  red,  are  in  cultivation.  It  probably  comes  from  some  part 
of  the  Western  plains  or  the  Rooky  Mountain  region,  but  its  wild  prototype  is  un- 
known (N,  r.  ComslI  B,  S8). 

The  wild  black  cherry  (P.  Mwotina)  receives  favorable  notice  from  several  of  the 
stations  for  ornamental  and  forestry  planting.  Its  wood  is  of  a  light  red  color, 
deei>eniug  with  age,  is  close-grained,  and  well  known  among  cabinetmakers  and 
manufacturers  of  flimituro,  and  the  bark  and  roots  have  a  medicinal  value.  In 
Minn,  B,  24  it  is  considered  as  pretty  at  all  times  and  especially  so  when  in  blossom 
or  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  It  is  very  hardy  in  that  State  when  grouped  with 
other  trees,  and  yields  next  to  black  walnut  the  most  valuable  wood  there  grown. 
In  CaX.  E.  1880,  p,  68,  it  is  noted  as  a  beautiful  and  fast-growing  tree,  suitable  to  be 
planted  in  gardens  and  as  an  avenue  and  timber  tree.  Plantations  at  the  South 
Dakota  Station  (J?.  IS,  B,  tO,B,  t9)  are  noted  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  wild  red  oherry  (P.  pennsyUaniod),  growing  in  Wisconsin  and  eastward,  as 
above  noted,  has  been  considered  at  the  Iowa  Station  as  a  stock  for  grafting  culti- 
vated cherries  {Iowa  B.  10).  It  is  meutionod  (Minn,  B,  24)  as  ''  a  small  native  tree 
of  good  form  and  habit  that  does  well  under  cultivation.'' 

The  chokecherry  of  the  East  is  P.  virginiana,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  very 
astringent  fruit  of  no  horticultural  interest.  The  plant  so  called  In  Nebraska  is  the 
P.  dmi\i»9a,  the  "Western  chokecherry,"  or  the  "  dwarf  wild  cherry,"  noted  in  Ke^, 
B\l8  and  N,  T,  Cornell  B.38,  "This  shrubby  plant  promises  to  become  important 
for  its  ezcelleut  cherries.  They  are  often  as  large  as  the  smallest  of  our  cultivated 
cherries,  and  have  an  agreeable  taste,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  wild  black 
cherry.''  They  are  free  from  the  astringency  of  the  chokecherry,  pleasant  in  the 
raw  state,  and  used  by  the  settlers  for  pastry,  jellies,  etc. 

The  Eastern  chokecherry  is  mentioned  in  Minn,  B,  24  as  a  small  native  tree  that 
does  well  under  cultivation.  An  attempt  to  use  it  in  a  forestry  plantation  with 
larger  trees  to  complete  the  shade  is  noted  ia  8,  Dak,  B,  29, 

The  ground  cherry  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  for  which  see  PhyBalit, 

Cherry  aphia.— See  Plant  lic^. 

Cherry,  leaf  apot  {CylAndroaporium  padi). — A  Ihngous  disease  whioh  attacks  the 
leaves  of  cherry,  plum,  and  peach  trees,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely.  It  seems 
to  be  especially  destructive  in  newly  planted  orchards.  About  the  middle  of  May 
in  the  nursery,  reddish  spots  make  their  appearance  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 
Upon  the  older  trees  their  appearance  is  a  month  or  more  later.  At  first  the  spots 
are  very  small ;  later  they  become  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  across,  and  by  the 
blending  of  several  a  larger  spot  is  formed.  In  a  short  time  the  spots  turn  brown, 
the  leaves  become  yellow  and  fall,  often  nearly  or  quite  prematurely  denuding  the 
tree.  Upon  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  opposite  a  spot  on  the  upper  side,  may  be 
seen  an  elevated  area  of  a  yellowish  color,  or  whitish  on  the  border,  if  it  be  rup- 
tured. Ne  experiments  in  treatment  are  reported,  but  the  use  of  any  of  the  more 
common  ftingicides  would  probably  prove  beneficial.    (Iowa  B,  18,) 

Cherry,  blaok  knot. — See  Flwn,  hlmck  knot. 

Cherry,  brown  rot. — See  Flum,  hroxcn  rot. 

Cherry  alug  {Selandria  o«ra«i).— This  slug  is  the  larva  of  a  small  Jet-blaek  sewfly. 
The  slug  is  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch  long,  dark  green,  and  slimy.  It  eats  the  leaves 
of  oherry,  pear,  and  other  trees,  sometimes  almost  defoliating  them.    There  are  veually 
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two  broods  eaoh  MMon.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  arsenites,  pyretliraiiiy 
wbito  hellebore,  tobacco  iufusioUy  or  air-slaked  lime.  The  mature  grubs  may  be 
caught  by  jarring  them  from  the  tree  in  early  moruing  or  late  evening.  {Me.  E,  1888, 
p,  176;  if«v.  B.  10;  Okio  B.  vol.  II,  6;  Ore.  B.  6,  B.  18.) 

Cheahiiv  piga. — See  Fige,  hreede. 

Chess. — See  Weede, 

Chester  Wliite  pigs. — See  Pige^  hreeda. 

Chestnnt  (Ckuianea  spp.). — American  and  foreign  varieties  have  been  planted  for 
trial  at  several  stations,  chiefly  as  nut  but  also  as  timber  trees.  Some  study  has 
been  given  to  the  economic  value  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  and  the  advisability  and 
method  of  snltivation.  Plantations  are  noted  in  Cal,  B.  1880,  p,  67,  JR.  1882,  p,  IDS, 
B.  ISSS-'SS,  p.  IMO,  B.  1888-^89,  pp.  87,  196;  Fla.  B,  1;  La.  B.  gg,  B.  8  (td.  ser,);  Mick, 
B.  56,  B.  €7,  B.  80;  B.  I.  B.  7;  8.  Dak.  B.  8,  B.  Ig.  Some  comparison  of  varieties  is 
made  in  Pa.  B.  16. 

Besides  the  native  chestnnt,  ttom  which  a  very  few  varieties  have  been  developed, 
tho  European  form  of  the  same  species  (C.  veaoa),  known  as  Spanish  and  Italian 
ehestnnt,  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  chestnut.  The  latter  has 
been  planted  especially  in  California,  but  also  at  the  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Rhode 
Island  Stations.  It  is  a  dwarf  tree,  suited  for  hedges  rather  than  independent  growth, 
bnt  yielding  a  nut  which  is  larger  than  the  largest  Italian  chestnut  and  bearing 
in  four  or  five  years  from  planting.  At  the  Florida  Station  it  was  found  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  doing  better  than  the  European  chestnuts.  It  appears  not  to  be  hardy 
vary  fiftr  north.  Attention  is  called  by  the  California  Station  to  the  fact  that  the 
Italian  chestnnt,  like  many  other  trees  from  South  Europe,  is  far  better  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  Stats  than  its  related  species  of  the  Eastern  States.  (See  also 
Chinkapin.) 

The  composition  of  chestnuts  has  been  somewhat  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  (B.  16).  Analyses  were  made  of  8  samples  from  European  and  native  stock, 
with  which  are  given  some  foreign  analyses  of  these  and  other  nuts,  and  of  wheat, 
eom,  and  beans  (see  Appendix,  Table  III).  General  conclusions  are  that  chestnuts 
are  starchy  rather  than  oily  nuts,  the  European  closely  approaching  wheat  in  com- 
position; that  the  uncultivated  American  chestnut  is  more  oily  than  the  European 
and  contains  less  starch;  that  European  varieties  grown  in  our  climate,  ''though 
sareftilly  cultivated  and  attaining  normal  size,  apparently  tend  to  become  more  oily, 
poorer  in  carbohydrates,  and  possibly  less  albuminous."  On  the  other  hand  the  nuts 
of  "Moon  Seedling''  from  American  stock  closely  resemble  in  composition  those 
fh>m  seedlings  of  European  origin.  Data  relating  to  the  food  value  and  actual  use  of 
the  chestnut  are  also  given.  Analyses  of  chestnut  wood  and  bark  (as  also  of  those  of 
other  trees)  are  presented  in  Oa.  B.  g  (see  Appendix,  Table  V).  (See  also  Maaa,  State 
B.1891,p.S19.) 

In  Pa.  B.  16  the  subject  of  ehestnnt  culture  is  somewhat  fully  discussed.  It  is 
believed  that  upon  appropriate  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  the  cultivated  chestnut  may 
become  by  proper  attention  an  important  source  of  revenue  as  the  native  product 
already  is  in  some  measure.  The  value  of  the  wood  as  well  as  of  the  fruit  is  noted* 
Directions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  land  and  in  general  for  raising  the 
trees.  The  advantages  of  grafting  in  gaining  time  and  securing  fruit  of  a  known 
character  aoB  noted,  and  a  method  of  culture  recommended.  Ala.  College  B.  S,  n. 
•ST.,  contains  a  general  account  of  the  chestnut  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
A  method  of  keeping  the  nuts  in  good  condition  is  described.  The  chestnut  has 
been  planted  for  forestry  purposes  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  with  results  not 
yet  reported. 

Chicken  com  (Scrffhum  vulgare  var.). — An  annual  non-saccharine  variety  of 
iorghnm,  each  stalk  ot  which  bears  one  or  more  hfiads.  It  has  become  naturalized 
fai  the  prairie  xegion  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  there  grows  wild.    It  pro- 
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duces  a  large  amount  of  forage,  whicli  should  be  cut  before  the  heads  apt>ear.  The 
seed,  which  resembles  that  of  the  saccharine  varieties  of  sorghum,  has  considerable 
value  as  a  concentrated  carbonaceous  feeding  stuff.  After  a  crop  of  grain  a  dense 
growth  of  oiuckeu  corn  springs  up  voluntarily.  This  affords  one  or  more  cuttings 
of  hay. 

Ciiicken  com  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  localities  where  it  grows  wild.  It  is 
especially  partial  to  corn  fields  where  the  seed  of  the  year  before  is  usually  in  the 
ground.  It  will  spring  up  after  the  last  cultivation  in  the  summer  and  make  a 
rapid  growth,  remaining  green  until  frost.  Chicken  com  is  a  suitable  crop  for  the 
silo.    (Ala.  Canehrahe  B,  9;  MUb,  B,  S,  B,  tO.) 

Chickens. — See  Poultry. 

Chick-pea  {Cicer  arietinum). — ^This  is  described  in  Cal.  B.  76  as  the  ''speeiee  which 
is  so  highly  esteemed  in  France  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  lentil.''  "  It  is  the  basis  of  the  puree  aux  eroutonB,  so  popular  in 
Paris."  One  or  more  varieties  of  the  chick-pea  are  known  as  CJ^tuu^  which  sea.  (See 
also  N.  T.  State  B.  188S,  p.  198,) 

Chiokv^eed. — See  Weede. 

Chicory  (dchorium  intyhus). — ^Five  varieties  of  chicory  were  tested  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  (R.  1884,  p.  £86) j  including  the  Whitloof  or  large-rooted  Brussels. 
Germination  tests  of  chicory  seed  are  on  record  in  N.  Y.  B.  1883,  p.  68  (of  Whitloof, 
p.  71),  and  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  104. 

China  tree  (Melia  <izedara*^h). — This  tree,  planted  for  ornament  in  the  South,  is 
briefly  noted  in  Ala.  College  B.  f ,  n.  eer.  "  The  wood  makes  excellent  furniture." 
The  leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  have  medicinal  properties.  The  fruit,  oalled  China  ber- 
ries, was  analyzed  at  the  South  Carolina  Station  {R.  1889,  p,  160)  with  reference  to 
its  food  and  fertilizing  ingredients  (see  Appendix,  Table  III).  Horses  have  been 
observed  to  eat  these  berries  voraciously,  and,  as  the  analysis  shows  them  to  be  nutri- 
tious and  the  nutrients  appear  to  be  in  good  condition  for  digestion,  it  is  Judged 
that  if  no  evil  is  found  to  result  from  continuously  feeding  them  tiiey  may  become 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  feeding  stuffs  of  the  country. 

Chinch  bug  (Blieaui  leucopterue), — This  insect  is  more  or  less  known  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  it  are  sometimes  very  great.  It  spends 
the  winter  in  a  mature  state  under  fallen  grass  or  rubbish  and  appears  again,  with 
the  warm  spring  days.  The  female  lays  about  500  eggs  upon  the  roots  of  wheat  Of 
some  other  plant.  These  soon  hatch  and  the  larva  resembles  the  adult  except  in 
size  and  in  having  no  wings.  The  adult  insect  is  about  one-seventh  inch  long,  body 
black  with  white  wings,  each  having  a  black  spot  about  the  middle.  The  young  is 
at  first  yellow  but  becomes  orange  and  then  red.  After  molting  a  few  times  it  has 
the  size  and  wings  of  the  adult.  There  are  usually  two,  sometimes  three  broods  in 
a  season.  The  chinch  bug  has  a  peculiar  odor.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  mpon  cereals 
and  grasses.  It  thrives  best  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  Protracted  dampness  is  fatal  to 
it,  for  at  such  times  a  plant  parasite  kills  it  off  in  great  numbers  and  wltk  great  rap- 
idity. At  the  Kansas  Station  for  Experiments  with  Contagious  Diseases  of  the  Chindi 
Bug  (R.  1891)  investigations  relating  to  various  bacterial  and  fungous  diseases 
■how  that  certain  of  these  diseases,  especially  the  white  fungus  infection  {Spero- 
iricKum  globuliferum),  may  be  artificially  introdaced  into  fields  infested  wiik 
chinch  bugs,  with  highly  beneficial  results  during  the  months  of  the  year  (Marob- 
October)  when  the  bugs  are  active.  The  destruction  of  the  bug  is  rapid  and  effect- 
ive. Kerosene  emulsion  where  used  has  proved  very  effective.  Burning  and  roll- 
ing them  is  often  resorted  to  and  when  on  the  march  trenches  and  boards  set  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  tar  or  kerosene  will  stop  them.  As  they  are  sucking  in- 
sects poisons  have  no  effect  on  them.  {Ark.  B.  1889,  p.  158;  III.  B.  19;  Iowa  R. 
1888,  p.  11;  Kane.  B.  1888,  p.  65;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  360;  Mite.  B.  1891,  p.  34;  OMe 
B.  vol  III,  11,  B.  1888,  p.  164;  8  C.  B.  1888,  p.  19.) 
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Chinch  bug,  false  {Nytiui  angu$iatui). — ^Tliis  insect  Tescmblesthe  true  chinch  hi'g 
in  size  and  odor  only.  It  is  of  a  rather  uniform  brown  color  and  does  not  have  Uie 
while  wings  beariufi^  the  black  spot.  It  seems  to  chooso  the  plants  of  the  mustard 
iuaily,  being  worst  upon  radishes  and  turnips.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsifin 
will  kill  this  pest.     {Colo.  B.  6,  M,  18SS,  p.  100;  Iowa  B,  12,  B.  16;  8.  Dak.  B.  92.) 

Chinkapin  {CaBtanea  pumila). — This  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the  chestnut,  nntdn 
•onthward  in  the  United  States.  The  small  acorn -like  nut  is  single  in  the  bur.  The 
■hrab  has  been  recently  planted  for  trial  at  the  Michigan  Station  {B,  67 ,  B.  80). 
It  was  planted  unsuccessfully  at  the  New  Mexico  Station.  TIio  bark  is  noted  (Ala. 
College  B.S,  n.  eer.)  as  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  in  intcrmitU/nl 
ftrera. 

Chirimoya. — See  Cherimoyer. 

ChorofL — Under  its  Japanese  name  an  illustrated  account  is  given  in  N,  T.  Coi'nell 
B.  37  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  vegetable  Stachye  eieboldii  (otherwise  called  J. 
tuheri/era  and  S,  affinis),  introduced  in  recent  times  into  Europe  and  this  country. 
Other  names  proposed  are  the  Croena  du  Japon,  Chinese  or  Japanese  artichitlt*, 
etc.  It  is  a  small  perennial  plant  of  the  mint  family,  with  the  aspect  of  }h\\%' 
permint  or  spearmint.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  small  tubers,  which  can  l.e 
•atanraw  or  fried,  roasted,  baked,  pickled,  preserved,  stewed  in  cream,  etc.  11  e 
greatest  fault  with  the  vegetable  is  the  fact  that  the  tubers  shrivel  and  spoil  if  «<(- 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  but  they  can  be  kept  in  earth.  The  French  marlisst 
them  in  moist  shavings  or  sawdust.  This  and  further  information  is  given  in  6he 
bulletin  above  referred  to,  and  various  testimonies  concerning  the  plant  are  collated. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  an  impor£ant  addition  to  our  list  of  secondary  vegetables,  t^iiv- 
eral  foreign  analyses  and  one  made  at  Cornell  are  given  (see  Appendix f  Table  HI). 
"All  these  analyses  show  that  the  ohorogi  rates  fully  as  high  as  potatoes  in  food  and 
fertilizer  value." 

ChokeoheiTy. — See  Cherry. 

Chrysanthemnm. — In  Ind.  B.  20  is  given  a  record  of  the  process  used  and  the 
results  attained  in  an  attempt  to  produce  new  varieties  of  this  flower.  White  and 
deep  crimson  flowers  were  used  and  several  new  colors  and  heads  of  increased  size 
were  obtained.  An  experiment  showed  that  pollen  kept  in  a  dry  place  would  rettin 
its  vitality  for  five  days,  making  it  possible  to  send  it  by  mail  for  use  in  crossing. 

Chufa  {CyperuM  esculeniue), — ''The  Spanish  name  for  a  ground  rush  nut  thai  is 
really  a  noxious  weed  in  every  low,  damp  place  on  the  college  farm.  The  cultivaird 
variety  is  a  very  fine-flavored  edible  nut  when  well  dried  or  parched.  For  hogs  it  is  sa  id 
to  be  an  excellent  food''  {N.  Mex.  B.  4).  The  nut  is  an  underground  tuber.  ChulriS 
were  planted  at  the  Louisiana  Station  (B,  27)  and  ''were  a  splendid  success,  giving 
a  large  yield,  suggesting  and  proving  themselves  to  be  a  splendid  crop  for  hogit " 
At  the  Alabama  College  Station  (B.  Id)  "half  an  acre  of  very  thin,  sandy  land  was 
planted  in  ohufas  in  1889  to  be  gathered  by  swine.''  A  portion  of  the  product  was 
picked  by  hand  and  found  to  measure  at  the  rate  of  172  bushels  per  acre  while  groAii, 
or  when  dry,  assuming  a  shrinkage  of  one  third,  115.24  bushels.  This  plant  is  called 
"earth  almond"  in  a  California  list  (i2.  1S89,  p,  202). 

Ghana. — Under  this  name  seeds  of  a  plant  used  for  coffee  were  received  at  the  New 
Mexioo  Station  from  Mexico.  It  proved  to  be  the  brown  and  the  whi  te  chick-pea  ( Cieer 
arieiinum)  of  Europe,  and  when  planted  seemed  to  be  quite  x)rolific.  A  plant  called 
chana  was  planted  at  the  Colorado  Station  (72. 1890,  p.  21).  In  Gal,  B.  76  the  ehuna 
«s  described  as  a  brown-seeded  variety  of  chick-pea  from  India,  eaten  by  the  natives 
la  cinries,  cakes,  etc.,  and  very  fattening  for  cattle.    (See  also  Chick-pea.) 

Chnming. — Grneral  Principles.— The  churning  of  cream  to  butter  depends 
apoB  the  fact  that  when  cream  is  vigorously  agitated  for  a  time  the  globules  of  fat  it 
contains  nnite  by  adhesion  to  form  little  irregular-shaped  particl es  of  butter.  At  fii  st 
these  are  very  small,  and,  like  the  globules  themselves,  can  onl^  be  a&Qii^\\^i  ^xslca.^ 
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scope;  but  as  the  process  goes  on  these  particles  iocrease  in  size  until  they  are  visible 
to  the  eye,  when  the  churned  cream  is  said  to  have  grained  or  gathered.  Chnming  then 
is  a  conglomeration  of  the  globules  of  fat.  Numerous  theories  have  been  adTanced  to 
exphiin  the  process.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  fat  globules  owed  their  shape 
and  individuality  to  a  thiu  coating  of  solid  casein  which  surrounded  the  individual 
globules  and  prevented  their  running  together.  This  theory  was  also  supposed  to 
account  for  the  improved  churning  of  sour  cream  over  sweet  cream,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  as  a  result  of  the  souring  the  casein  coating  was  dissolved,  allowing  the 
globules  to  unite  with  each  other  readily  to  form  butter.  For  reasons  which  can 
tiot  be  entered  into  here,  this  theory  has  been  abandoned  by  scientists.  The  theory 
which  has  replaced  it  has  very  strong  scientific  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  is  supposed 
'^iiat  the  globules  in  milk  aud  cream,  the  fat  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  are  but- 
vounded  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  milk  serum ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  when 
<)ream  is  churned  these  globules,  which  are  ordinarily  circular  and  of  regular  out- 
line harden  and  assume  irregular  shapes,  with  angular,  uneven  outline.  This 
change  takes  place  in  the  large  globules  first,  aud  does  not  take  place  in  the  smaller 
ones  until  the  churning  has  gone  on  for  some  time.  As  a  result  of  their  irregular 
outline  and  of  the  agitation,  the  globules  become  attached  to  each  other  until  lumps 
large  enough  to  be  seen  are  formed.  It  is  thus  that  no  change  is  perceptible  in  the 
oream  until  it  has  been  churned  for  some  time,  and  that  soon  after  the  first  perceptible 
ohauge  the  butter  "  comes  "  almost  suddenly. 

The  change  of  the  fat  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  condition  is  a  result  of  the  shaking 
ftnd  agitation  and  is  analogous  to  the  changes  in  the  globules  when  milk  is  frozen. 
Wben  milk  is  frozen  the  fat  in  the  globules  solidifies  and  the  globules  take  on  the 
Irregular  form  assumed  in  churning,  and  a  little  agitation  suffices  to  unite  them  to 
butter.  The  shaking  in  the  one  case  does  what  tlie  low  temperature  does  in  the 
other.  The  smallest  globules  remain  liquid  at  the  end  of  churning  and  can  not  be 
made  to  solidify  by  intense  shaking.  They  are  therefore  lost  in  the  buttermilk.  In 
freezing,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  globules,  large  and  small,  are  solidified,  aud 
this  has  suggested  the  theory  that  the  yield  of  butter  might  be  increased  by  freez- 
ing the  cream. 

The  favorable  results  from  allowing  cream  to  sour  before  churning  are  explained 
in  this  theory  by  the  fact  that  the  coagulated  casein  of  the  sour  cream  does  not 
present  as  much  rcsistence  to  the  freedom  of  the  globule  as  the  liquid  serum — ^that 
tb,  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  fat  globules  is  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  casein. 

I'EMPKRATURK  OP  CHURNING.— It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  temperature  at  which  cream  is  churned  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  butter  "comes,"  and  with  the  proportion  of  the  globules  which 
unite  to  form  lumps— that  is,  the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  fat  in 
oream. 

But  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  definite  temperature  which  is  the  best  under 
all  conditious.  For  instance,  it  is  generally  believed  that  sweet  cream  requires  to 
be  churned  at  a  lower  temperature  than  sour  cream  to  secure  the  best  results.  Insuf- 
ficient experiments  have  been  made  to  definitely  settle  the  temperature  to  be  used 
or  even  the  range  of  temperature.  A  German  authority  places  the  temperature  for 
■weet  cream  at  between  52^  and  53.5^  F.  and  for  sour  cream  at  between  59  and  6P 
F.  The  New  York  State  Station  (iJ.  1889,  p,  207)  recommends  a  temperature  of 
68°-60°  in  summer  and  of  60^-64°  in  winter,  although  it  cautions  that  this  is  only 
a  general  sttitement  to  which  there  are  exceptions,  and  mentions  cases  in  its  own 
experience  where  53^-56'^  F.  has  been  required,  and  again  where  better  results 
have  been  obtained  by  churning  at  68*^-70^  F.  until  the  first  appearance  of  the  butter 
uid  then  lowering  the  temperature  to  62^-64°.  The  same  station  (It,  1891,  p.  369) 
found  that -advancing  lactation  was  generally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
relative  number  and  a  diminution  in  the  relative  size  of  the  £at  globules ;  that  Aooom- 
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pAnying  thia  there  was  a  general  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  temperature  and 
of  time  required  for  churning ;  and  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  there  was  an 
increased  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  In  the  test  of  dairy  breeds  at  the  station  the 
temperature  used  in  churning  was,  Jerseys  62.8^;  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires, 
and  HoldernessMi  9S,d9-eS,b<^ ;  and  Devons  66.6^  F.  {B.1891,p,  S16), 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  {R,  1889,  p,  S9)  found  that  in  three  trials  60^  F.gaye  a 
slightly  better  yield  of  butter  than  64<).  At  the  Vermont  Station  (R,  1890,  p,  ItO)  the 
yield  ef  butter  was  larger  from  churning  at  57^  than  at  67^,  although  the  butter 
eame  much  sooner  at  67^. 

The  Texas  Station  (B.  11)  found  that  when  cotton  seed  or  cottou-seed  meal  was  fed 
in  considerable  quantity  the  temperature  required  for  churning  was  raised  in  the 
case  of  sour  cream  from  4^-8^  F.  and  of  sweet  cream  1^-3^  F.  above  that  required 
when  neither  of  these  was  fed.  When  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed 
hoarily  the  most  advantageous  temperature  for  churning  was  68^-75^  F.  and  the 
time  reqmired  was  about  forty  minutes.  When  these  feeds  were  fed  exclusively  the 
best  temperature  for  churning  was  73^-80°  and  the  time  required  about  thirty -three 
miuntes. 

Churns. — Comparatively  little  has  been  done  at  the  stations  in  testing  different 
kinds  of  chums.  In  general  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  dabber 
churn  for  the  box  or  barrel  chums  and  between  these  little  difference  has  been 
found.  Comparisons  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  {R.  1886,  p,  48)  of  a  rectangular,  a 
barrel,  and  a  dasher  churn  showed  differences  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  butter  by 
the  three  eh  urns,  except  in  one  instance.  Comparisons  at  the  New  Hampshire  Sta* 
lion  {B,  7)  showed  very  little  difference  between  the  butter  yielded  from  three  dif- 
ferent chums.  At  the  Vermont  Station  {B.  97)  both  box  and  barrel  chums  were 
tested,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  their  work.  The  average  per  cent 
of  fat  in  buttermilk  was  0.14  with  the  box  chum  and  0.13  with  the  barrel  churn. 

As  to  th«  4*mount  of  cream  to  be  churned  in  a  chum  of  given  size,  the  Wisconsin 
Station  {R.  1888 ^  pp»  IMO,  HI)  found  that  as  the  quantity  of  cream  was  increased 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  relative  yield  of  butter,  but  the  time 
required  for  churning  increased  regularly  and  also  the  temperature  at  the  end  of 
ehurning.  The  last  is  a  decided  disadvantage,  as  it  makes  the  butter  softer  and 
more  difficult  to  handle.  ''  If  these  items  be  taken  into  account  there  would  liave 
been  less  time  required  in  making  two  churnings  even  if  the  time  necessary  for  liil- 
iug  and  emptying  the  chum  be  reckoned.'' 

For  an  aooount  of  the  butter  extractor,  a  eombination  separator  and  churn,  see 
Butter  vxtraetwr, 

(  H'U.  R,  1885,  p,  48;  Ga,  B.  18;  Kana,  R.  1888,  p.  95,) 

CuURNiNO  8WSBT  AND  SOUR  CREAM. — The  idea  of  chumiug  cream  sweet  is  not 
new.  Danish  butter,  which  has  a  high  reputation  for  quality,  is  largely  made  fi'om 
sweet  cream;  but  the  practice  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  yield  of 
butter  is  smaller  than  from  sour  cream,  and  that  sweet-cream  butter  is  of  inferior 
flavor  and  keeping  quality.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  it  is  a  more  conven- 
ient method  of  handling  cream  than  to  allow  it  to  sour  and  that  a  more  even  quality 
of  butter  is  produced,  as  the  butter  from  sour  cream  may  be  injured  or  spoiled  by 
mischievous  bacteria  which  get  into  the  cream  (see  Fermentations  of  milk  and  oream). 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  stations  on  the  subject: 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  (R.  1888,  p,  54)  found  that  when  the  cream  from  the 
mixed  milk  ef  a  herd  was  churned  sweet  the  resulting  buttermilk  contained  from 
0.26  to  9.58  per  cent  of  fat,  and  that  the  churning  was  more  perfect  between  50°  and 
55^  F.  thaa  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  was  concluded  "  that  sweet  cream  may  be 
churned  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  maximum  amount  of  butter  obtained  if  the 
chuniing  bo  done  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°." 

The  West  YirflBia  Station  (B,  6)  proposed  to  reduce  the  loss  in  churning  sweet 
CToam  by  running  the  buttermilk  from  It  through  tho  separator  and  churning  the 
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cream  thns  obtained ;  and  it  claims  to  haye  brongbt  the  losses  within  yery  satisfae- 
tory  limits.  On  an  ayerago  of  eight  months  at  a  creamery  in  its  charge  3.95  pounds  of 
■oar  cream  or  3.74  ponnds  of  sweet  oream  were  required  ][>er  pound  of  butter. 

At  the  Illinois  Station  (Z?.  9)  it  was  found  that  np  to  a  certain  point  the  yield  of 
butter  increased  with  the  acidity  of  the  oream,  but  boyoud  that  point  there  was  no 
increase  in  butter  yield,  while  there  was  danger  of  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ter. As  between  strongly  acid  cream  and  cream  barely  ripe  in  20  trials  the  chum 
yielded  from  1.09  to  18.28  per  cent  more  butter  with  the  former.  The  time  required 
for  churning  the  former  was  a  little  less  than  for  the  latter.  The  yield  of  batter 
from  sweet  cream  ohnrued  at  55^  was  but  little  below  that  of  sour  cream  churned  at 
60^.  No  fat  could  be  reooyered  by  the  separator  from  the  sweet- oream  buttermilk. 
Tlie  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  1888,  p.  111)  showed  that  ''the  ripening  of  cream  before 
ohurniug  Increases  the  yield  of  butter  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  provided  both  are 
churned  in  the  same  way/'  and  that  "ripening  appears  to  haye  no  marke<l  influence 
upon  the  time  of  churning."  No  advantage  was  found  from  mixing  soar  cream  with 
sweet  cream  for  churning,  the  loss  of  fat  from  sweet  cream  being  Uie  saia«  as  if  it 
was  churned  separately.  The  results  of  trials  on  this  point  at  the  Vermont  Station 
{B,  1890,  p.  Ill)  were  somewhat  conflicting.  When  about  i  per  eent  of  lactic  or 
acetic  acid  was  added  to  sweet  cream  and  churned  immediately,  tho  yield  of  butter 
was  practically  the  same  as  from  soar  cream  ( WU.  M,  1888, p,  118),  The  Illinois  Sta- 
tion {B,  9)  found  no  advantage  from  increasing  the  acidity  of  barely  ripened  oream 
by  adding  acetic  acid  just  before  churning. 

Trials  at  the  New  York  State  Station  {li.  1889,  p.  £06)  indicated  that  If  sweet  eream 
was  churned  at  the  same  temperature  as  sour  cream  (62^)  the  loss  was  excessive^ 
bnt  if  churned  at  50^-M^  F.  ''  there  was  no  farther  loss  than  with  the  same  oream 
ripened." 

The  Iowa  Station  (B.  8)  reports  that  when  sweet-oresm  butter  was  made  according 
to  Prof.  Myer's  directions  and  the  buttermilk  run  through  the  separator  about  0.21 
per  cent  more  butter  was  secured  from  sweet  cream  than  from  ripened  oream.  The 
Texas  Station  (B.ll)  Eocured  equal  amounts  of  butter  from  sweet  and  ripened 
eream.  At  the  Delaware  Station  {B,  9)  where  this  process  was  tested  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  whole  milk  recovered  in  the  butter  was  about  93.3  with  soar  cream  and 
88.4  with  sweet  cream.  The  butter  from  tne  buttermilk  was  of  poor  quality.  ''The 
efficiency  of  the  sour-cream  process  is  4.93  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  sweet- 
cream  process." 

For  quality  of  butter  from  sweet  and  sour  oieam  see  Baiter  from  «ir«e(  aud  Hour 

Chum  tests. — See  Milk  tesU, 

Cioada  {Cicada  »eptendeoim)  [also  called  17-year  locust]. — ^This  weTI-known  insect 
isi^niarkableon  account  of  the  length  of  time  the  larva  spends  in  the  ground — seven- 
ithu  years  in  tho  North  or  thirteen  years  in  the  South.  The  adult  lives  about  a  month, 
ests  little,  and  only  damages  the  small  twigs  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  If  the 
insects  are  numerous  the  twigs  and  sometimes  even  small  trees  will  be  killed.  Tho 
female  usually  selects  twigs  ono-fourth  inch  in  diameter  (preferably  of  oak),  thrusts 
the  ovipositor  through  the  bark,  separating  it  from  the  wood,  and  lays  a  pair  of  eggs. 
The  larvffi  hatch  out  in  about  six  weeks  and  drop  to  the  ground,  in  which  they  live, 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  trees,  for  periods  of  seventeen  or  thirteen  years  as  the  case 
may  bo,  when  they  transform  to  the  winged  state  and  ascend  to  the  surface.  There 
are  said  to  be  twenty-two  different  broods  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  over- 
lap. Frequent  "  locust  years "  are  likely  to  be  the  result.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  means  of  destroying  them.    (N.  J.  R.  1889,  p,  $70;  Pa.  S,  1889,  p,  18£.) 

Cinohona  trees  {Cinchona  8pp,), — Some  planting  tests  have  been  made  of  oin- 
ehona  or  Peravian  bark  trees  at  the  California  Station  at  Berkeley,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence in  other  parts  of  the  Stftte,  of  which  aocooni  is  given  in  Col,  U*  W9^  p.  74^ 
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B.  1880,  p.  64,  n.  tS8g,  p.  103,  R.  ISSS-'SS,  p.  1$6,  B,  1889.  p,  9.  A  beginning  wft« 
made  with  seed  of  four  Bi>eeie8  and  one  hybrid  received  from  India.  The  station 
labored  under  great  disad vantages  for  lack  of  appliances  and  the  cinchona  is  a  yerf 
diffienlt  tree  to  handle.  Raising  plants  from  seed  was  found  difflcalt,  bat  from  those 
grown  it  was  found  feasible  to  propagate  by  cuttings.  Tested  in  the  open  air  the 
first  winter  2  varieties  were  killed  by  frost,  2  were  attacked  by  a  fungoid  diseawi, 
and  1  (C  9Uoeiruhra)  survived.  Later  it  was  found  jiossible  to  maintain  C  offioinal9>9 
and  a  hybrid  through  the  winter  with  some  protection,  but  the  cold  wave  of  1898 
killed  down  all.  As  reported  in  Cal.  S,  1885-^86,  p.  196,  trees  of  the  red  PeruviMQ 
bark(C.  tuodrMhra),  not  the  hardiest  specieSy  were  found  flourishing  on  the  hills  nei\r 
San  Diego. 

Cinnamon  trees  {Cinnamomum  spp.)- — Two  Japanese  species  (C  glaneum  and  (7. 
•sHeeitm)  were  planted  at  the  California  Station.  The  former  had  been  tried  in  tlie 
open  air  and  appeared  as  hardy  as  the  camphor  tree,  which  it  closely  resembltMi, 
besides  being  almost  as  rapid  a  grower.  It  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  oinnamoii, 
classed  with  cassia  bark. 

Clay. — Clay  is  the  material  resulting  from  the  decomposition  and  subsequeat 
hydration  of  feldspathlo  rooks,  such  as  gneiss  and  granite.  It  is  essentially  a  L j  - 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  and  is  found  in  nature  in  a  comparatively  pure  state  is 
kaolin  porcelain  clay  eontaining  40  per  cent  of  alumina,  46percentof8ilica,andl4  j«cr 
cent  of  water.  The  material  ordinarily  known  as  clay  is  an  impure  kaolinite,  being 
a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  sand,  nndecomposed  rock,  oxide  of  iron,  ovganio 
matter,  etc.  The  prominent  features  of  clay  are  softness,  firmness  of  texture,  al»- 
sorptive  power,  and  plasticity.  It  derives  its  agricultural  importance  from  its  val  ue 
as  an  absorbent  for  manures  or  other  putrescent  matter  and  from  its  peculiar  action 
in  soils. 

Soils  as  %  rule  contain  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  puro  clay  combined 
with  a  large  percentage  of  sand  (N.  J.  B.  1883,  p,  £14),  although  the  fine  clay-like 
material  designated  clay  in  mechanical  soil  analysis  may  often  run  as  high  as  50  piir 
cent.  There  is,  according  to  Hilgard,  rarely  75  per  cent  of  clay  in  the  purest  natunU 
clays;  40  to  47  per  cent  iu  the  heaviest  clay  soils;  and  10  to  20  per  cent  in  ordi- 
nary loams.  The  power  of  clay  to  absorb  large  amounts  of  water  and  assume  a 
gelatinous  eondition  enables  a  comparatively  small  amount  to  exert  a  powerful 
binding  action  on  the  particles  of  sand,  thereby  to  a  great  extent  modifying  the 
physical  eondition  and  influencing  the  agricultural  character  of  soils  (Conn.  State  B. 
1887,  p.  1S3;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Oct.,  187Z,  and  Mar.,  1874).  The  extent  to  which  the 
peculiar  prox>erties  of  clay  are  manifested  in  soils  is,  however,  determined  largely  by 
the  sixe  of  the  particles  of  sand,  etc.,  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  soil  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  fine  silt  or  sand  exhibits  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
heavy  or  clayey  soils  when  containing  a  proportion  of  clay  which  in  a  coarser  tex- 
tured soil  would  have  little  effect  on  its  physical  properties. 

In  all  methods  of  mechanical  soil  analysis  much  pains  is  taken  to  determine  at 
accurately  as  possible  the  proportion  of  this  valuable  ingredient  of  soils. 

The  principal  fruit  of  the  endeavors  to  perfect  methods  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  ''  chum  elutriator "  of  Prof.  £.  W.  Hilgard  and  the 
'<  beaker  elntriation  "  method  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Osborne  ( Conn.  State  B.  1886,  pp.  142,  160), 
(see  SoiU,  anal^eii). 

Prof.  Hilgard  designates  as  clay  the  material  remaining  suspended  in  a  200  mm. 
column  of  water  after  twenty-four  hours'  sedimentation,  the  particles  of  which  vary 
from  0.01-0  nun.  in  diameter.  Prof.  Whitney,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  as  limits 
0.005-0.0001,  maintaining  that  the  finest  particles  are  still  solid,  compact  masses, 
and  that  all  the  essential  properties  of  clay  can  be  explained  on  purely  physical 
principles  {Md.  B.  1891,  p.  t76;  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  B.  No.  4). 

It  is  well  known  that  soils  containing  any  considerable  amount  of  clay  are  retea- 
Uto  of  moisture  and  hinder  its  circulation  (N.  Y.  State  B.  1887,  p.  103,  B.  1888^  p. 
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iW;  Wis,  K.  1S90,  p.  151),  Tbey  manifest  a  tendency  to  "pnddle"  and  form  clods 
when  improperly  tilled  ( Wit,  R.  1891,  p.  lOS).  EBpecially  Is  this  trne  when  the  limo 
is  deficient  (CaL  B.  1882, p.  61)  and  alkali  ahnndant  iOal.  E.  1890,  App.;  K.  J.  R.  1890, 
p.  £47).  The  well-known  beneficial  action  of  lime  on  clay  soils  is  explained  by  the 
power  which  this  substance  possesses  of  floocnlatin|!^  or  rolling  Into  balls  the  clay 
particles,  thus  opening  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  permitting  the  Aree  circnlation  of 
soil  waters  (Amer.  Jour  Sci.^  Mar.,  1873;  N.  J.  R.  1890.  p,  24X).  Ammonia  and  the 
alkali esy  on  the  other  hand,  break  np  these  floccales  of  clay  and  tend  to  make  the 
soil  pasty  and  difficult  to  till  (see  Alkali  BoiU). 

Since  clay  is  the  result  of  the  weathering  of  rooks  we  would  expect  the  soils  of 
logious  of  scanty  rainfall  to  show  a  deficiency  of  this  substance.  Prof.  Hilgard,  of 
tboCalifornia  Station,  as  a  result  of  extended  studies  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States 
points  out  ( U.  S,  Weather  Bureau  B.  No,  S)  **  that  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are 
]>revalently  loams,  containing  considerable  clay,  and  even  in  the  ease  of  alluyial 
Hods  oftentimes  very  clayey  or  heavy,  while  the  character  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions 
i  •  predominantly  jsandy  or  silty,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  clay,  unless  derived 
<?irectly  or  indirectly  from  preexisting  formations  of  clay  or  clay  shales.''  Not  only 
ii  the  proportion  of  clay  greater  in  soils  of  humid  regions  than  in  those  of  arid 
regions,  but  its  distribution  is  very  dififerent.  In  the  former  case  "the  clay,  becom- 
rig  partially  diffused  in  the  rain  water  when  a  somewhat  heavy  fall  occurs,  perco- 
la'tes  through  the  soil  in  that  condition,  and  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  subsoil,  the 
r(>sult  being  that  almost  withont  exception  the  subsoils  of  the  humid  regions  are 
YAry  cLecidedly  more  clayey  than  the  corresponding  surface  soils.'' 

In  arid  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soils  are  practically  withont  subsoils,  the 
limited  proportion  of  clay  which  ihey  contain  being  in  most  cases  distributed  uni- 
formly throughout  the  soil  to  a  great  depth. 

{Ala.  College B.  38,  n.  »er.;  Conn.  State  R.  1886,  p.  140,  R.  1887, p.  144,R.  1888, p.  154;  Ind. 

Furdue  Univ.  R.  1882,  p.  248;  Md.  R.  1891,  p.  2?6;  -Y,  J.  R.  188S,  p.  21S,  R.  1890,  p.  242;  K. 
Y.  Slate  R.  1887,  p.  105,  R.  1888, p.  194  ;  8.  C.  R.  1889,  pp.  IS,  65,  64  ;  Wis.  R.  1890,  p.  151,  R. 
1891,  p.  105;  Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1875,  Mar.,  1874;  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau  B.  S, 
B.4.) 
Climatology. — See  Meteorology. 

Clover  (Trifolium  spp.). — ^The  most  important  species  of  clover  are  medium  or 
common  red  clover  (T.j>i'a<eft«a),  mammoth  red  or  sapling  clover  {T.  medium),  crim- 
son or  scarlet  clover  {T.incarnatum),  white  clover  {T.repens),  and  alsike  clover  (T. 
hyhridam).  Among  species  of  minor  importance  are  bufi'alo  clover  (T.  refiexum), 
ln»v  hop  clover  {T.  prooumhene),  Carolina  clover  {T.  carolinianum),  and  running 
clover  (J.  stoloniferum).  Other  important  plants  closely  related  to  the  clovers  arc 
Obilen  spoken  of  as  clover  (see,  for  example,  Leepedeza,  Melilotus,  and  Alfalfa.) 

These  plants  furnish  a  large  amount  of  very  nutritious  forage.  They  are  also 
prized  as  soil  renovators.  Their  long  and  multitudinous  roots  penetrate  deep  into 
tite  soil,  improving  its  drainage  and  friability.  The  clovers  have  also  the  power  of 
afisimilating  some  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  thus  store  np  a  large  amount 
&*( expensive  fertilizing  material,  which  is  returned  to  the  soil  with  the  decay  of  tbe 
dover  roots  and  stubble. 

Owing  to  this  power  of  appropriating  nitrogen  from  the  air,  clovers  do  not  require 
ex^pensive  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  but  thrive  when  fertilized  with  cheaper  mineral 
elements.  When  clover  and  grass  are  sown  together,  the  effect  of  nitrogenous  for- 
tiiizers  has  been  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  clover  by  stimulating  the  grass  {N.  T. 
State  R.  1889,  p.  280).  The  forage  of  clover  is  highly  nitrogenous  and  is  capable 
of  replacing  in  part  the  more  expensive  concentrated  food  stuffs^  such  as  bran,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

{Ala.  Canebrake  B.  9;  Conn.  Storrs  B.  6,  B.  6,  R.  1890,  p.  9;  Del.  B.  6;  III.  B.  5,  B. 
IS;  Iowa  B.  11,  B.  15,  B.  14 ;  Ky.  B.  6,  R.  1SS8,  p.  67 ;  La.  R.  1891,  p.  11 ;  Me.  R. 
1889,  p.  166  ;  Maee.  State  R.  1888,  p.  114  ;  Mich.  B.  68,  B.  77  ;  Minn.  B.  8,  B.  12,  B. 
U88,  p.  188  ;  MiM.  B.  20,  B.  1889,  p.  54,  R.  1890,  p.  35  ;  Nehr.  B.  6,  B.  17,  B.  19  ;  N§9. 
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R.  1890,  p.  IS;  N.  J,  B.  1889,  p.  Ii7 ;  N.  T.  StaU  B.  20  B.  tS89,  p,  280;  N.  C.  B.  tttS, 
n,  75,  n.  1888,  p.  1S4,  R.  1889,  p,  84  ;  Ore.  B.  4  ;  S.  Dak.  B.  1889,  p.  26,  B,  1890,  p.  IS; 
Tenn,  B,  1886,  p,  1S4;  Tex.  B.  4;  Wyo.  B.  i.) 

Rbd  clover  (^Trifoliumpraiense). — ^A  forage  plant  making  a  dense  growth  of  1  lo  3 
feet.  Its  short  leaves  are  marked  above  with  a  pale  three-angled  spot.  It  is  a  bien- 
nial or  perennial,  according  to  locality.  Bed  clover  has  been  onltivated  for  ceiita- 
riee.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  temperate  climate  not  deficient  in  moisture.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
hay  orops.  Though  not  generally  grown  in  the  Gulf  States,  it  succeeds  on  the  stiving 
elay  lands  and  black  prairie  soil  of  the  South.  It  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
Minnesota,  but  frequently  does  not  thrive  in  newly  settled  sections  (Minn,  B.  Jf  )• 
It  baa  been  successfully  grown  all  over  Nebraska,  where  it  is  recommended  for  early 
pasture  as  well  as  for  hay  and  where  it  withstands  drought  {Nebr.  B.  12,  B.  17).  It 
has  proved  valuable  in  South  Dakota  (8,  Dak.  B.  1890,  p.  IS),  Most  of  the  stations 
give  fiftvorable  reports  of  this  plant.  In  Nevada,  however,  without  water  the  growl  h  is 
light.  As  a  green  manure  it  is  probably  more  extensively  used  in  the  United  Stttes 
than  any  other  plant.    It  is  also  a  valuable  crop  for  soiling  and  for  the  silo. 

Compoeition. — See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  II. 

Culture. — Twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  recommenttod. 
The  seed  is  frequently  adulterated  with  weed  seed.  At  the  Mississippi  Station  li^kt- 
colored  and  dark  seed  germinated  alike  in  the  ground.  Clover  is  sown  broadcsat. 
In  cold  climates  spring  sowing  is  customary.  The  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  rec- 
ommends sowing  after  grain  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  an  edrly 
crop  the  next  season.  In  the  South  seeding  in  September  or  October  and  in  Feltru- 
ary  is  successful.  In  Kentucky,  seed  sown  between  February  2  and  March  1  neari y 
all  germinated. 

Hed  clover  ripens  about  the  same  time  as  orchard  jgrass,  and  hence  these  two  plMnts 
are  suitable  for  sowing  together.  Although  timothy  ripens  from  two  to  three  weieks 
later  than  red  clover,  these  two  are  frequently  sown  as  a  mixture  (9  pounds  of  tim- 
othy seed  and  6  pounds  of  clover)  {III.  B.  15),  Studies  of  the  root  system  of  red 
clover  grown  at  the  Minnesota  Station  showed  that  the  amount  of  roots  and  the 
depth  to  which  thoy  penetrate  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
land.  In  a  favorable  soil  a  plant  one  month  old  had  a  root  extending  7  inches  into 
the  ground;  at  two  months  old  it  had  reached  a  depth  of  2  feet;  at  five  mouths  its 
length  was  5  feet  8  inches.  As  the  restorative  value  of  clover  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  of  roots,  it  is  important  to  drain  clover  land,  thus  securing  the  most 
perfect  root  development.    The  stand  is  better  on  drained  than  on  nudrained  soils. 

Manuring. — Experiments  in  New  Jersey  tend  to  show  that  in  that  State  barnj  ard 
manure  produces  the  heaviest  yield,  that  a  combination  of  superphosphate  And 
muriate  of  potash  gives  good  results,  while  plaster  has  given  no  increase  (N.  J  B. 
1889,  p.  127),    For  most  localities  plaster  is  generally  reconmiended. 

Harvesting. — Clover  is  usually  cut  just  after  full  bloom,  or  when  one  head  in  three 
is  brown.  At  the  Illinois  Station  (B.6)  the  yield  of  hay  was  heavier  when  cut  while 
one-fifth  of  the  heads  were  brown.  The  quality  was  better  in  the  earlier  stage  tiian 
when  three- fourths  were  brown.  It  is  cut  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  yielding 
from  2  to  4  tons  of  hay.  The  last  crop  is  frequently  threshed  for  seed.  The  seed  is 
worth  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  and  the  yield  of  seed  is  from  300  to  500  pouuds 
per  acre  {N.  C.  B.  7S).  In  the  South  the  fall-so^vn  crop  is  first  out  about  the  middle 
of  May.  In  the  North  the  first  crop  is  seldom  ready  before  the  middle  of  Jnoe. 
Bed  clover  hay  should  be  cured  in  cocks  and  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

The  yield  of  hay  at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  has  been  about  3i  tons  per  acie. 
In  the  Gulf  States  weeds  more  or  less  choke  the  growth  of  clover  the  second  or 
third  year  unless  they  are  prevented  from  seeding  by  frequent  mowing. 

On  the  black  prairie  lands  of  Alabama  the  yield  has  been  as  high  as  7«200  pouuds 
sf  hay  per  acre. 
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dotation, — ^A  New  Jersey  rotation  is  oom,  sweet  potatoes,  cloyer  and  millet,  and 
clover.  Red  clover  may  follow  almost  any  crop.  Its  special  value  in  a  rotation  is 
in  furnishing  a  large  amonut  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  following  crop  (usually 
com) .  A  field  is  usually  left  in  clover  for  two  seasons,  in  the  South  frequently  for  three 
years. 

(Ala.  Canehrake  B.  9;  Conn.  SUnr§  B.  1890,  p.  13;  Colo.  B.  g;  Dd.  B.6;  HI.  B.6; 
Iowa  B.  11 ;  Kom.  B.  1884,  p.  115 ;  Ky.  B.  1888,  p.  57;  La.  B.  1891,  p.  11 ;  Me.  B.  1889,  p. 
166;  Ma»».  State  B.  1888,  p  112;  Mich.  B.  68,  B.  77;  Mxm.  B.  1889,  p.  34,  B.  1890,  p.  33, 
B.  gO;  Nthr.  B.  6,  B.  19,  17  ;  Nov.  B.  1890,  p.  13;  N.  J.  B.  1888,  p.  8$,  B.  1889,  p.  W; 
N.C.B.  73;  Ore.B.4;  S.  Dak.  B.1889, p.  £6,  B.  1890,  p.  13 ;  Tenn.  B.1889,p.8). 

Mammoth  red  clover  (TrifoHum  vMdium). — ^A  forage  plant  closely  resembling 
common  red  clover  except  in  size.  Mammoth  clover  makes  a  larger  and  coarser 
growth  and  ripens  a  few  weeks  later  than  common  red  clover.  Its  heavy  growth 
gives  it  a  high  mauurial  value.  At  the  Illinois  Station  this  plant  gave  a  larger  yield 
of  hay  than  did  red  clover.  In  Minnesota  the  weights  were  practically  identicaL 
Ripening  at  the  same  season  as  timothy,  it  succeeds  when  sown  with  this  grass. 
Tb  d  growth  being  rank  and  the  stems  large,  curing  is  frequently  difficult.  {lU,  B,  6, 
B.  t5;  Mast.  Slate  B.  1889,  p.  158;  Mich.  B.  77;  Minn.  B.  Ig). 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  II. 

Crimson  clover  {TiHfoUum  incamatum)  [sometimes  called  Italian  or  German 
clover]. — ^An  annual  forage  plant  growing  fVom  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  flower  heads 
from  li  to  2  inches  long  and  of  a  bright  crimson  color.  Though  not  generally  grown 
in  the  North,  it  made  a  growth  of  26  inches  at  the  Maine  Station.  It  thrives  on  soil  too 
light  for  other  clovers.  In  the  South  it  is  valuable  on  non-calcareous,  sandy,  or  light 
clay  soils.  It  affords  early  spring  pasture  and  a  good  quality  of  hay  and  has  much 
value  as  a  green  manure  for  light  soils.  Good  silage  has  been  made  from  orimson 
clover.  It  is  largely  used  in  Delaware  as  a  green  manure  for  orcharda,  and  has  been 
found  valuable  there  in  protecting  and  keeping  clean  apples  beaten  off  by  wind. 

Composition. — Crimson  clover  is  rich  in  fertilizing  elements  and  in  food  oonstitu- 
ents  (see  Del.  B.  1890,  p.  36). 

Culture. — In  Delaware  crimson  clover  is  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  during 
August.  In  the  South  the  seed  may  be  sown  ttom.  August  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber or  even  lator  in  extreme  southern  latitudes.  It  is  important  that  considerable 
growth  should  be  made  before  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  a  good  stand 
one  must  wait  for  a  suitable  season.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  10  to  15 
poimds  per  acre,  sown  broadcast.  It  is  not  necessar}'  to  prepare  the  land  especially 
for  the  clover  crop,  but  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  fields  of  cotton,  com,  or  vegetables 
im^nediately  after  the  cultivation  and  without  covering.  If  clover  is  the  only  crop 
a  light  brushing  or  rolling  is  in  order.  The  seed  may  also  be  sown  among  the  vines 
of  »  pea  crop.  Crimson  clover  begins  its  growth  as  the  peas  die,  and  these  two 
renovating  crops  supply  a  very  large  amonut  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

Failure  to  secure  a  stand  of  crimson  clover  is  frequent,  due  sometimes  to  the  seed 
and  sometimes  to  the  season.  The  newly  germinated  plants  are  easily  killed  by  a 
scorching  sun.  On  stubble  Innd  a  catch  may  be  secured  by  harrowing  deeply  and 
then  sowing  the  seed  and  rolling  or  harrowing  lightly. 

Harvesting. — In  Delaware  crimson  clover  can  bo  cut  for  hay  or  for  silage  early 
in  May.  In  the  South  it  blooms  in  April.  A  yield  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  exoellont 
hay  may  be  secured  from  very  thin  land.  The  hay  is  taken  off  in  time  to  allow  the 
nse  of  the  field  for  other  summer  crops.  In  Delaware  some  farmers,  while  plowing 
under  the  green  crop  in  orchards,  so  turn  the  furrows  as  to  leave  the  heads  of  clover 
aboye  ground.  These  heads  bear  seed  and  thus  afford  a  stand  the  next  year.  In 
cutting  for  hay  in  orchards  other  farmers  leave  strips  of  uncut  clover  along  the  rows 
t»f  trees.    From  these  strips  the  seed  is  scattered  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
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Growing  seed  of  crimBon  cloTer  is  a  profitable  industry .  Tlie  yield  is  firom  5  to  15 
bnshels  per  acre,  worth  from  $\  to  $8  per  bnshel.  The  seeds  sprout  rery  easily  and 
rains  on  the  hay  cause  a  heavy  loss  of  seed  from  sprouting  and  subsequent  shatter^ 
ing.    8ome  growers  have  hulled  from  stacks  with  success. 

JSetefioii. — Crimson  clover  may  follow  grain  or  grass  as  well  as  cultivated  crops. 
After  cultivated  crops  it  usually  makes  a  good  catch  with  slight  expense.  Orchards 
on  thin  soils  may  be  benefited  by  plowing  in  crimson  clover  for  several  years  in  suo- 
eession.  On  rich  soil  and  for  some  crops  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  too  muoh  or- 
gaaio  matter  with  the  soil.  Crimson  clover  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition  for  a 
crop  of  cotton,  com,  or  vegetables.  It  has  been  found  an  excellent  substitute  for 
nitrate  of  soda  in  growing  sweet  potatoes  in  Delaware. 

(JM.  B.  16,  B.  1890,  p.  36;  Fla,  B.  6;  III.  D.  15;  La.  B,  1891,  p,  11;  Me,  R.  1889,  p.  106; 
Mi0B.  B.  iO;  N.  J,  B.  1891,  p.  143;  N.  C.  B,  73;  Ore.  B.  4;  Tex.  B.  4;   JVyo,  B.  1.) 

Whitb  clovbr  {Tri/olium  repena). — A  low,  creeping,  perennial  clover  with  a  white 
bloom,  valuable  only  for  grazing.  It  is  sometimes  called  Dutch  clover,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  g^own  in  Holland  for  a  long  time.  It  affords  graeing  early  in  the  season. 
When  in  blossom  it  salivates  horses,  and  hence  is  objectionable  in  pastures  where 
horses  graae. 

It  thrives  best  on  moist,  calcareous  loams,  and  succeeds  better  than  any  other 
clover  on  soils  containing  iron  {N.  C,  B.  73). 

One  acre  requires  13  pounds  of  seed  sown  broadcast.  It  is  best  to  sow  white 
clover  as  part  of  a  mixture.  It  is  hardy,  and  in  a  closely -grazed  pasture  overruns 
more  y^laable  plants.  The  Iowa  Station  recommends  it  for  early  summer  and  fall 
pastiiie,  but  advises  that  animals  be  kept  off  in  midsummer  drought.  In  Maine  it 
grows  12  inches  high.  In  Minnesota  on  dry  land  it  affords  good  pasturage  for  only 
a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  fall.    In  Nevada  without  water  it  fulled. 

The  yield  of  seed  is  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  worth  10  to  12  cents  per  ponnd 
{N.  0.  B.  73.) 

Compontian, — See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  II, 

(Iowa  B.  11;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  166;  Mich.  B.  68;  Minn.  B.  IB,  R.  1888,  p.  181;  Mies. 
B.  1889,  p.  35;  Xebr.  B.  6,  B.  17;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  14;  N.  C.  B.  73;  B.  I.  B.  1890,  p.  156.) 

Alsike  clover  (Tirifolium  hybridum). — A  forage  plant  growing  about  2  feet  high, 
with  a  pinkish  white  blossom.  It  is  a  perennial  and  thrives  best  in  a  cool  climate. 
In  Minnesota  it  has  proved  less  valuable  than  red  and  mammoth  clover.  It  grows 
well  in  Maine  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  and  Central  States.  It  makes  a  lighter 
crop  of  hay  than  red  clover.  It  is  also  a  pasture  plant  and  thrives  when  sown  with 
the  grasses.  It  prefers  a  moist  soil.  The  Michigan  Station  recommends  it  for  light 
sandy  soils  in  that  State.  It  has  not  succeeded  well  in  the  South.  In  a  mixture  on 
stiff  clay  soils  in  Michigan  it  was  overrun  in  a  few  years  by  other  plants.  An  acre 
requires  16  pounds  of  seed.  The  yield  of  seed  is  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  {2f.  C» 
B.  73) ',  the  yield  of  hay  varies  greatly. 

Compo9iti<m. — See  Appendix,  Tablet  I  and  II. 

(III.  B.  15;  Iowa  B.  11;  Kane.  B.  1884,  p.  112;  La.  R.  1891,  p.  11;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  166; 
Maea.  State  B.  1889,  p.  158;  Mich.  B.  54,  B.  68,  B.  18SS,  p.  41;  Minn.  B.  12,  R.  1888, 
p.  ISO,  Miu.  B.  1889,  p,  34;  Nekr.  B.  6,  B.  17;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  34;  2i.  Y.  State  R.  1889, 
p. 280;  Tex.B.4.) 

Glover  rot  {SeHerolinia  ir\folium). — A  fungous  disease  so  far  reported  only  on  the 
scarlet  cloTcr  in  this  country,  although  in  Europe  its  attacks  are  very  bad  on  red 
and  other  clovers.  Its  presence  is  usually  marked  by  the  complete  killing  of  the 
clover  in  patches  1  to  4  or  more  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  fall  the  infected  plants  will 
be  found  badly  wilted  and  upon  examination  of  the  stem  near  the  ground  there  will 
be  found  small  black  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  turnip  seed  to  a  small  pea^ 
while  inside  the  stems  will  be  found  the  fungus  threads  to  which  these  small  black 
bodies  are  attached.  In  the  spring  from  each  of  these  small  bodies  will  be  found 
merging  a  small  mushroom-like  body  (usually  about  a  half  inch  in  length).    This 
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is  the  frnitlngf  form  of  the  fVing^Hy  which,  if  detached,  can  liye  in  the  ground  m  weU 
M  on  the  olorer.  This  fungus  can  lead  a  dual  life,  either  wholly  as  a  parasite  on  the 
Uying  oloTer  plant,  or  as  a  saprophyte  on  the  decaying  one,  or  even  as  both — as  a 
parasite  until  the  host  is  killed,  afterward  upon  the  decaying  stems  as  a  saprophyte. 
This  two-fold  nature  of  the  fungus  makes  it  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  the  only  effectiye  remedy.    (Del.  B.  1890,  p.  84,) 

CIOTer  mat  (Uromycee  trifoUi), — ^The  most  important  fungous  disease  affecting 
clovers.  It  is  said  to  have  come  to  us  from  South  America  by  way  of  Europe,  where  its 
ravages  are  very  severe.  It  infests  the  leaves,  leaf  stalks,  and  stems.  In  general 
appearance  the  spots  of  the  rust  are  definite  in  outline,  rather  oblong,  brown  in  color, 
and  somewhat  powdery  on  the  surface.  This  rust  passes  through  three  stages  in  its 
life  cycle.  The  first,  the  cluster  oup  stage,  seems  to  be  passed,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  white  clover,  where  in  minute  cups  are  bom  myriads  of  orange- 
colored  spores,  through  which  it  seems  to  go  to  the  red  clover  where  the  two  other 
phases  are  passed.  These  are  commonly  called  the  red  and  black  rusts,  but  they  are 
phases  of  the  same.  The  first  has  been  found  upon  the  red  clover,  but  not  abon- 
dantly,  while  the  others  are  common  on  it. 

The  red-rnst  phase  is  the  most  abundant,  the  cool  damp  weather  of  summer  being 
best  for  its  rapid  spread.  It  is  not  abundant  upon  the  first  cutting  of  the  red  clover, 
but  may  be  very  plentiful  upon  the  later  cuttings  or  ''aftermath/'  where  from  5  to 
20  per  eent  of  the  plants  may  be  destroyed.  It  passes  the  winter  by  means  of  the  black- 
rust  spores,  and  it  is  very  probable  the  filaments  live  from  year  to  year  in  the  tissues 
of  the  white  clover.  The  application  of  fungicides  to  prevent  this  disease. does  not 
seem  practicable.  The  burning  over  of  an  infected  field  in  the  fall  would  undoubtedly 
destroy  many  spores  in  the  dead  stalks  and  thus  lessen  the  spread  of  the  disease  the  next 
season.  However,  when  a  field  becomes  badly  infested  the  best  way  would  be  to  turn 
the  clover  under  and  plant  some  other  erop  for  awhile.  {Conn,  State  B.  1889,  p.  174, 
B,  1890,  p,  98;  lotca  li.  IS;  Mass.  State  B.  lS91fp.  232;  N,  T,  Cornell  B.  S4;  Ft.  /.*. 
1890,  p,  143.) 

Clover-eeed  midge  {Ceddomyia  leguminlcoJa). — The  adult  insect  is  a  very  small 
two-winged  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  opening  heads  of  the  clover.  The  eggs 
hatch  into  an  orange-colored  maggot.  This  feeds  upon  the  forming  seed  and  usually 
destroys  every  one  in  the  head.  Clover  fields  infested  by  this  insect  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  green  and  dwarfed  appearance  of  the  heads.  Early  mowing  of  the 
first  crop,  when  the  heads  are  Just  appearing,  will  give  a  subsequent  crop  between 
the  broods  of  the  midge  and  when  the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  with- 
stand its  attacks.  If  very  badly  infested,  plowing  under  the  clover  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  destroying  this  pest.    (lotca  IJ.  13;  Ohio  B,  vol.  IV,  f  B.  1888,  p.  133,) 

dover  fiilage. — See  Silage, 

Coohran  milk  test. — See  Milk  teete. 

Cockle. — See  Weeds. 

Cooklebur. — See  Weede. 

Codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella). — The  adult  insect  is  a  small  moth  one-lialf 
inch  across  its  wings.  The  fore  wings  are  gray,  trossod  by  wavy  brown  lines.  Near 
the  outor  margin  is  a  larger  brown  area  blotched  with  bronze.  The  hind  wings  are 
light  brown.  It  flies  at  twilight  and  night.  The  female  lays  about  50  eggs,  usually 
singly,  upon  the  blossom  end  of  the  young  apple.  Upon  hatch iug,  the  minnto  worm 
bores  its  way  into  the  apple.  It  increases  in  size  rapidly,  attaining  its  full  size  iu 
ton  or  twelve  days,  when  it  is  the  pinkish-colored  worm  about  three-fourths  inch 
long  seen  so  often  in  apples.  It  burrows  around  the  core  and  eats  a  hole  to  the  out- 
side, usually  upon  the  side  of  the  apple.  In  about  a  month  it  leavcb  the  apple  by 
this  hole  anil  falls  to  the  ground.  It  then  usually  seeks  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  up 
which  it  crawls  a  little  way  and  in  a  crevico  of  the  bark  is  transformed  into  an  adult 
moth  ready  to  lay  eggs  fur  a  second  brood.    The  round  of  the  second  brood  is  the 
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same  oxccpt  that  the  worms  do  not  always  loave  the  apples  but  spend  the  winter  in 
them  in  the  cel]<ar  or  bins.  The  insect  is  a  native  of  Europe,  whence  it  was  brought 
nearly  a  century  ago,and  is  now  to  be  found  in  every  State  whore  apples  are  grown.  In 
addition  to  the  apple  it  infests  the  pear,  haw,  and  sometimes  peach  and  pi  am.  With 
care  and  attention  the  codling  moth  may  be  held  in  cheek  by  spraying  the  trees 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  1  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water.  The  Urnt  appli- 
cation must  be  made  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  fall  of  the  bloom  from  the  trees. 
Two  or  three  subsequent  sprayings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days. 
In  order  to  destroy  any  chance  of  a  second  brood  bands  of  twisted  straw,  cloth,  or 
carpet  paper  should  be  placed  around  the  trees.  Under  these  the  larvie  will  collect 
while  undergoing  their  change  to  moths.  If  examined  every  week  or  ten  days  and 
all  larve  and  cocoons  destroyed  there  will  be  little  danger  from  a  second  brood  of  the 
worms.  (Ark,  R.  1SS9,  p,  147  ;  Colo,  B,  5,  B,  15  ;  Del.  B.  4,  R.  1889,  pp,  110, 1S2,  ISS;  Iowa 
B.  7;  Kans.  R,  1888,  p.  165;  Ky,  B.  40;  Me.  R,  1888,  p,  172,  R.  18S9,  p.  189;  Maai,  Hatch 
B.Jg;  Mich,  B,  39,  R.  1888, p. 89;  Miss.  B,  14;  N.J.R,1889,p.29S;  N.Mex,B,5;  N,  T. 
State  B,  35;  Nev.  B.8 ;  N.  C.  B.  78;  Ohio  B.  vol.  III,  II,  R,  1888,p.  132;  Ore.  B,  5,  S.5, 
B,  18;  8.  C.  R,  1888, p.  31;  W.  Va,  R.  1890,p.  152.) 

Coffee  plant. — A  note  in  Cal.  R.  1890,  p,  235,  indicates  that  coffee  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  California. 

Colio  in  horses. — A  treatise  on  the  causes,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  different  forms  of  oolic  in  horses  has  been  published  by  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion (B. vol.  II,  2).  The  author  believes  that  ''the  real  predisposing  cause  of  colio 
or  the  real  cause  why  horses  suffer  so  much  more  frequently  than  other  animals 
must  be  found  in  the  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence  of  aneurisms  in  the  anterior 
mesenteric  artery."  The  aneurisms  are  caused  by  small  worms  {Soleroatamnm  equi- 
num  or  Strongylus  armatiu).  Such  aneurisms  were  found  in  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
one  horses  examined  at  the  station.     (See  also  Ohio  R.  1886,  p.  296,  R.  1888,  p,  178.) 

Collards. — A  vegetable  noted  in  N.  C.  B,  74  s^  *'a  tall-growing  cabbage  that  does 
not  make  a  hard  head,  in  the  absence  of  winter  cabbage  much  grown  in  the  Sonth." 
It  is  deemed  worthy  of  study  and  improvement,  said  to  bleach  very  tender  when 
bent  down  and  covered  with  earth  in  winter,  to  have  many  varieties,  and  appar- 
ently to  be  more  exempt  from  insect  pests  than  any  of  the  heading  cabbages. 
Varieties  were  grown  at  the  New  York  Stato  Station  (R.  1885, p,  149),  concerning 
which  it  is  remarked  that  ''judging  from  the  samples  grown  the  name  collards  is  a 
very  indefinite  term.''  A  germination  test  of  the  seed  is  reported  in  N.  Y.  State  R, 
1883,  p.  68. 

Colorado  potato  beetle. — See  Potato  beetle. 

Colorado  Station,  Fort  Collins. — Organized  nndcr  act  of  Congress  February  21, 
1888,  as  a  department  of  the  State  Agi'icultural  College.  Substations  have  been 
established  as  follows:  San  Luis  Valley  at  Monte  Vista,  Arkansas  Valley  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Divide  at  Table  Rock.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college, 
director  and  agriculturist,  botanist  and  horticulturist|  chemist,  meteorologist  and 
irrigation  engineer,  entomologist,  secretary,  assistant  agriculturist,  assistant  hor- 
ticulturist, assistant  meteorologist,  assistant  irrigation  engineer,  assistant  zoologist 
and  entomologist,  stenographer,  and  superintendents  of  the  several  substations.  Its 
principal  lines  of  work  are  systematic  botany,  meteorology,  field  experiments  with 
crops,  testing  of  varieties  of  vegetables  .ind  fruits,  entomology,  and  irrigation.  Up 
to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  rei)orts  and  22  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $16,280. 

Colostrum. — ^The  milk  secreted  by  oows  or  other  animals  immediately  after  the 
btrtli  of  the  young.  Analyses  of  colostrum  have  been  reported  in  N.  Y.  State  R.  1882, 
p.  26;  Vt.  R,  1891,  p.  104.  The  Vermont  Station  gives  the  composition  of  the  colos- 
trum from  the  first  four  milkings  after  oalviug  as  compared  with  milk  given  three 
weeks  later,  as  followi: 
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C<niipo8iiion  of  colostrum. 


Aver8g«  aoalysM. 


Colostriuii : 

Fiitt  milking 

S«coBd  milking 

Third  mUking 

yoarth  milking 

Hilk    (throe    weeka    after 

calving) 


Specific 
gravit}*. 


L0533 
1.0415 
1.0380 
1.03M 

L0330 


Total 

aolida 

(actual). 


Per  Uftt. 
10.87 
14.33 
12.98 
13.02 

18.52 


Total 
aolida 
(calca- 
latod). 


Percent. 
17.96 
13.88 
12.80 
13.65 

13.77 


Fat. 


Pei  cent. 
8.88 
2.02 
2.58 

S.71 

4.00 


Casein 

and 

albumen. 


Percent. 

11.44 

6.49 

^    6.01 

4.71 

8.84 


Milk 
aagar. 


Percent. 
2.40 
3.60 
4.16 
4.28 

6.00 


Percent 
L07 
1.33 
1.23 
LM 

0.98 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  colostrnm  is  richer  in  caseini  albameni  and  ash,  bat  poorer 
in  fat  and  milk  sugar  than  the  milk  given  three  weeks  later. 

Colostrum  BurrEii. — ^The  same  station  found  that  colostrum  creamed  as  perfectly 
as  milk,  and  that  the  cream  on  being  churned  gave  a  butter  differing  in  composition 
f^om  ordinary  butter  mainly  in  containing  more  curd.  The  colostrum  butter  "  was 
vividly  yellow,  had  the  acrid,  disagreeable  colostrum  taste,  and  became  rancid  much 
more  rapidly  than  milk  butter." 

Colts. — See  Horte9  and  coltt. 

Composite  samples  of  milk. — See  Creameriei. 

Compost. — Composting  is  a  oonveuient  means  of  supplementing  and  conserving 
the  various  manurial  resources  of  the  farm.  The  value  of  peat  for  composting  with 
auimal  manures  has  long  been  understood.  This  value  depends  upon  its  power  to 
absorb  moisture  and  ammonia  and  to  promote  fermentation,  whereby  theavailabilitj 
of  both  the  peat  and  the  manure  is  increased. 

The  fermenting  compost  heap  is  also  often  used  for  the  reduction  of  insoluble 
pliosphates,  such  as  floats  and  bone.  In  both  these  cases  the  desired  results  are 
brought  about  almost  exclusively  by  the  action  of  fermenting  organic  matter. 
Tlicre  are  various  methods  of  composting  in  which  practically  the  same  changes  are 
induced,  largely,  by  purely  chemical  means.  This  is  true  of  composts  in  which 
caustic  alkaline  carbonates  are  used  as  reducing  agents.  An  example  of  this  class  is 
the  compost  of  peat  with  salt  and  lime,  which  has  long  been  a  favorite,  and  which 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Connecticut  State  Station  (B.  1880,  p,  68, 
H,  ISSSf  p.  81).  A  careful  study  of  the  action  of  several  different  decomposing 
agents  on  peat  was  made  with  the  result  of  showing  that  lime  slaked  in  brine  (yield- 
ing by  chemical  reaction  caustic  soda  and  calcium  chloride)  is  more  effective  in 
reducing  this  substance  than  either  ashes  or  lime  alone,  and  "  where  salt  is  cheap 
and  wood  ashes  scarce  the  mixture  may  be  applied  accordingly  to  advantage."  Itii 
suggested  that  muriate  of  potash  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt,  thereby  securing, 
in  addition  to  the  desired  decomposition  of  the  peat,  an  increase  of  the  potiish  i^ 
the  resulting  compost. 

Numerous  methods  of  composting  and  reducing  bones  have  been  proposed,  of  which 
the  following  are  especially  commendable: 

"A  trench  about  3  feet  deep  should  bo  dug  and  a  6-lnch  layer  of  ashes  placed 
at  the  bottom,  followed  by  a  layer  of  w^holo  bones  of  the  same  thickness;  next  a 
layer  of  ashes,  then  of  bones,  till  all  the  bones  arc  covered.  Each  layer  should,  as 
soon  as  put  down,  be  saturated  with  water.  Stakes  should  bo  set  in  the  mass  at  the 
beginning  3  feet  apart,  and  withdrawn  in  nine  or  ten  days  and  water  poured  into 
the  holes  to  again  saturate  the  ashes.  In  about  two  months  the  mass  is  forked  over 
and  moistened  again,  when  the  bones  will  be  found  quite  soft.  Alitor  five  months 
and  about  three  forkings  they  will,  under  ordinary  ciixumstancos,  be  entirely  decom- 
posed." 
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Another  plan  somewhat  similar  is  reported  by  Prof.  Johnson  as  described  by  Ilien* 
koffy  as  follows:  "To  4,000  pounds  of  bone  take  4,000  pounds  of  onleachcd  wood 
ashes,  600  pounds  of  fresh  burned  lime,  and  4,500  pounds  of  water.  First  slake  the 
lime  to  a  powder  and  mix  It  with  the  ashes,  and  placing  a  layer  of  bones  in  a  suita- 
ble receptacle — a  pit  in  the  ground  lined  with  boards,  stone  slabs,  or  brick— cover 
them  with  the  mixture;  lay  down  more  bones  and  cover,  and  repeat  this  until  half 
the  bone  or  2,000  pounds  are  interstratificd  with  the  ashes  and  lime.  Then  pour  on 
3,600  pounds  of  water,  distributing  it  well,  nnd  let  it  stand.  From  time  to  time  add 
water  to  keep  the  mass  moist.  So  soon  as  the  bones  have  softened  so  that  they  can 
be  crushed  between  the  fingers  to  a  soft,  soap-like  mass,  take  the  other  2,000  pounds 
of  bones  and  stratify  them  in  another  pit  with  the  contents  of  the  first.  When  the 
whole  is  soft  shovel  out  to  dry  and  finely  mix  with  dry  muck  or  loam  (4,000  pounds, 
or  enough  to  make  it  handle  well). 

"  This  product  may  be  used  directly  on  the  land,  or,  ^vhich  is  better  still,  mixed 
with  stable  manure  as  in  a  reguLar  compost  in  the  proportions  of  600  pounds  stable 
manure,  800  pounds  decomposed  bones,  and  600  pounds  of  rich  earth.  From  400 
pounds  upward,  as  desired,  could  be  applied  to  each  acre.''    {N.  C,  B,  61,) 

The  method  of  fermenting  bones  with  ashes  has  been  investigated  by  the  Now 
.Hampshire  Station  (R.  1888 ^  j^,  10)  as  mentioned  under  Ashes. 

Investigations  by  the  Florida  Station  (B.  7,  B.  IS)  havo  shown  that  the  extensive 
bayheads  and  muck  beds  of  that  State  *'  contain  a  superior  quality  of  mack,  which, 
with  little  expense  or  trouble,  can  be  .composted  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  a  good 
grade  of  stable  manure.''  Numerous  formulas  for  composting  this  muck  with  stable 
manure,  cotton  seed,  ashes,  and  various  agricultural  clieniicals,  are  given  in  the 
bulletins. 

The  Georgia  Station  {B.  15)  has  conducted  experiments  on  com  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  ''  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  previously  mixing  and  fermenting  sta- 
ble manure,  cotton  seed  (crushed),  and  superphosphate  in  the  proportions  given 
(346  lbs.  each)  in  comparison  with  applying  the  same  ingredients  directly  and  sepa- 
rately to  the  soil." 

The  preparation  of  composts  has  received  considerable  attention  by  the  North 
Carolina  Station  {E.  1880,  p.  119,  R.  1881,  p.  105.  R.  1882,  p.  79,  R,  1885,  p.  48,  R.  1887, 
p.  66,  B.  61).  In  these  publications  the  principles  and  practice  of  composting  are 
very  thoroughly  discussed  and  numerous  formulas  and  analyses  are  given  showing 
how  the  various  refuse  fertilizing  materials  of  the  farm  may  be  utilized  to  advan- 
tage. 

{Ala.  College  B.  8,  B.  16;  Conn.  State  R.  1880,  pp.  58,  65,  R.  1SS£,  p.  70,  R.  1S8S,  p. 
81;  Fla.  B.  7.  B.  IS;  Ga.  B.  15;  N.  C.  B.  61,  R.  1879,  p.  69,  R.  1880,  p.  119,  R,  18S1, 
p.  105,  R.  1882,  p.  79,  R.  1885,  p.  48,  R.  1887,  p.  56,) 

Coimootioiit  Btate  Station,  New  Haven.— Organized  under  State  authority  at 
Middletown,  October  1,  1875,  as  the  first  regularly  organized  station  in  the  United 
States.  Bemoved  to  New  Haven  in  1887  and  reorganized  under  the  same  authority. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887^  this  station  has  annually 
received  one-half  of  the  appropriation  granted  to  Connecticut  under  that  act.  The 
staff  of  the  station  consists  of  a  director,  vice-diieotor  and  chemist,  four  chemists, 
meteorologist,  grass  agent,  librarian  and  clerk,  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  two  laboratory  assistants.  Its  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry, 
including  methods  of  analysis ;  analysis  and  inspection  of  fertilizers;  field  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers ;  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs ;  chemistry  of  milk  and  its  products ; 
and  testa  of  forage  plants.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  16  an- 
aaal  reports  and  114  bulletins.    Bevenue  in  1892,  $18,799. 

Connactioiit  Storra  Station,  Storra. — Organized  March  29, 1888,  under  act  of 
Cttigress  of  March  2, 1887,  as  a  department  of  Storrs  Agricultural  School.  The  staff 
eonsiata  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  director,  vice-director  and  chemist,  agricultur- 
ist, assistant  agriculturist,  assistant  chemist,  and  assistant  in  farm  experiments.    Its 
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principal  lines  of  work  are  cliemistry  of  foods  and  feeding  staffs,  bacteriology  of  milk 
and  its  products,  and  field  experiments  with  crops.  Tlie  chemical  work  of  the  station 
is  done  In  the  laboratory  of  Weeleyan  Unirersity  at  Middletowii.  Up  to  January 
1,  1893,  tlie  station  had  published  5  aimiuJ  reports  and  9  bulletins.  Buvcuue  iu 
1892,  $7,863. 

Coolera  for  milk  and  oream.— See  Avatar, 

Cooley  eystem  of  raising  cream.—  Seo  Creaming  of  miUtm 

Copper  compounds. — See  Fungicidct* 

Cord  grass. — See  Gra98e9, 

Cork  oak — See  Oak  trew. 

Com  {Zea  mays)  [also  called  Maize]. — See  also  Brazilian  flotar  corn,  Pop  com,  nnd 
Sweet  cam.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  grass  family,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
pith-filled  stalks,  by  its  ears  (ovaries)  on  the  side  of  the  stem,  and  by  its  large 
growth.  Tlie  different  varieties  are  classified  as  dent,  flint,  pop,  soft,  sweet,  and 
pod  (see  N.  T,  State  B.  60  for  proposed  classification).  Only  dent  and  flint  varieties, 
which  include  all  that  are  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States  as  field  crops,  will 
be  considered  in  this  article.  Numeroas  investigations  on  com  have  been  made  at 
the  stations  and  elsewhere,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  a  complete 
account  of  the  life  history  and  requirements  of  this  plant  can  be  given.  The  scope 
of  this  work  permits  only  a  fragmentary  treatment  of  this  subject. 

The  roots  of  numerous  corn  plants  at  different  stages  of  growth  were  dng  fW>m  a 
rich,  sandy  soil  and  examined  at  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  6),  The  results  as  pub- 
lished, with  illustrations,  show  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  surface  soil  is  comp^ra- 
tivoly  warm,  moist,  and  rich  in  plant  food  the  roots  start  out  nearly  horizont<ally 
from  the  lowest  joints  of  the  stem  and  spread  from  2  to  5  feet  from  the  stalk,  but  as 
the  upper  soil  grows  dry  they  turn  downward,  attaining  a  length  of  from  3  to  8  feet 
or  even  more.  The  later  roots  from  Joints  higher  up  are  at  first  much  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  earlier  ones,  but  grow  vertically  downward  and  diminish  in  size. 
The  larger  diameter  of  these  "  brace  roots"  enables  them  to  aid  more  efiectively  in 
keeping  the  stalk  erect.  Many  of  the  earlier  roots  often  die  before  the  stalk  ripens, 
leaving  the  later  and  larger  roots  to  supply  the  plant  with  nourishment.  The 
primary  roots  branch  into  numerous  secondary  roots  which  have  their  greatest 
development  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  root 
system  is  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 

The  Illinois  Station  (B,  4y  B,  8,  B.  IS)  has  found  that  depth  of  planting  has  little 
to  do  with  the  depth  at  which  the  roots  grow.  At  the  New  York  State  Station  (/«. 
JSSS,  p.  171)  on  plats  cultivated  to  depths  of  from  one-half  to  2^  feet  more  roots 
reached  a  depth  of  2^  feet  with  the  deep  than  with  the  shallow  cultivation.  The 
proportion  of  shallow  roots  was  greatest  on  the  shallow- worked  plats.  While  there 
was  abundant  moisture  in  the  soil  the  shallow-rooted  plants  did  best,  but  when  dry 
weather  came  on  the  deep-rooted  plants  became  the  more  vigorous.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  tallest  and  least  mature  plants  were  on  the  deepest-worked  plats. 

Notes  on  habits  of  growth  of  the  stalk  are  given  in  Minn,  B,  5.  A  tall  and  strong 
stalk  nsually  develops  firom  the  seed,  at  the  Joints  of  which  the  leaves  are  formed. 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  buds  are  produced,  though  at  many  of  the  Joints,  ospeeially 
in  dent  varieties  these  buds  do  not  develop  beyond  the  rudimentary  stage.  The 
buds  ft'om  the  lower  Joints  may  grow  into  more  or  less  perfect  stalks  (tillers,  stools, 
or  suekers)  with  tassels  and  ears.  One  to  several  of  the  higher  buds  produce  the 
female  flowers  firom  which  the  ears  are  developed.  The  branched  tassel  at  the  top 
o!'  the  stalk  bears  the  male  flowers.  All  sorts  of  oddities  and  monstrosities  are  pro- 
duced by  the  irregular  growth  of  the  shoots  from  the  buds  on  the  stalk. 

Observations  on  the  leaves,  tassels,  silk,  and  pollen  are  reported  in  /<Hra  B,  i  and 
B.  7.  It  was  found  that  in  different  varieties  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  thickjiess  of  the  loaf  and  in  the  amoont  and  distribution  of  the  green  ooloriiig 
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matter  (cliloropliyll).  "TTie  tassels  and  (lie  sillcs  of  the  primary  cars  np])cnr  gen- 
erally about  the  same  time.  The  upper  eentral  spikes  of  the  tassels  shed  their  pullea 
neaally  aboat  twenty-foar  hours  before  the  pollen  of  their  lateral  spikes  is  ready  to 
&11.  The  first  silks  which  protrude  through  the  husks  are  from  the  lower  ends  of 
the  ears.  Usually  twenty-four  hours  elapse  before  silks  are  in  a  receptive  condition^ 
after  their  first  appearance.  •  •  •  When  well  grown  the  best  corn  for  Iowa  will 
not  exceed  9^  feet  in  height,  its  ears  will  bo  3|  feet  from  the  ground,  and  each  of  its 
■taUis  will  have  13  blades."  Microscopical  examinations  indicated  that  in  Living- 
ston Leaming  com  the  pollen  grains  from  the  central  spikes  of  the  tassel  were  larger 
tbaji  those  from  the  lateral  spUces,  the  former  averaging  j\h  of  an  inch  and  the  hki- 
teriiJlT,. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.40)  it  was  found  that  "an  average  of  six 
stalks  gave  7.02  grams  of  anthers  and  3.49  grams  of  pollen." 

Measurements  of  leaves  made  at  the  Missouri  Station  {B.  5)  gave  a  total  leaf 
surface  (including  one  side  of  the  sheath)  of  3,480  square  inches  on  one  plant  taken 
July  9. 

Hie  kernels  are  described  by  Profs.  Morrow  and  Hunt,  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Sta- 
tions, respectively,  in  The  SoiU  and  Crops  of  the  Farm,  as  follows : 

''The  structure  of  the  com  kernel  is  in  general  like  that  of  the  wheat  kernel.  There 
is  the  outer  covering,  which  corresponds  to  the  pod  of  the  pea  or  edible  part  of  the 
cherry.  Inside  there  is  the  testa,  or  true  seed  coat,  which  contains  the  coloring  mat- 
ter and  gives  the  kernel  its  color.  Inside  the  testa  is  the  row  of  irregular  cubical 
cells,  the  so-oalled  embryonic  envelope.  These  cells  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  wheat. 
Inside  this  row  of  cells  is  the  germ  or  embryo  and  the  endosperm.  The  endosperm 
consists  of  thin  walled  oells  of  cellulose  packed  full  of  starch  grains  and  very  little 
nitrogenous  material.  In  sweet  com  instead  of  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  being 
packed  full  of  starch  grains,  the  latter  are  changed  to  glucose,  and  the  shrinking 
eaused  by  the  transformation  makes  the  sweet-corn  kernel  wrinkled.    •    •    • 

"  The  types  of  com  are  as  follows : 

**  (1)  Dent  com  is  that  type  in  which  the  split  kernel  shows  the  germ,  the  glossy 
starch  on  each  side,  and  the  white  starch  extending  to  the  top  of  the  kernel.  The 
kernel  is  indented  on  the  top,  evidently  because  the  softer  starch  shrinks  in  the  cen- 
ter, while  the  denser  starch  on  the  sides  holds  the  sides  in  a  straight  line.  The 
kernels  of  dent  com  are  more  or  less  wedge-shaped. 

"  (2)  Flint  com  is  that  type  in  which  the  split  kernel  shows  the  germ,  the  white 
starch,  and  the  glossy  starch  surrounding.  The  surrounding  dense  starch  prevents 
the  kernels  from  indenting.    The  kernels  are  hard,  smooth,  and  more  or  less  oval. 

"(3)  Pop  corn  is  that  typo  in  which  all,  or  almost  all,  the  endosperm  or  starch  is 
glossy.    The  kernel  is  an  elongated  oval  in  outline  and  extremely  hard. 

"  (4)  Soft  oom  is  that  type  of  com  in  which  the  endosperm  is  entirely  white.  The 
shape  of  the  kernel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flint  corn,  and  the  starch  grains  in  the 
endosperm  being  loosely  arranged  the  kernel  is  easily  crushed. 

"  (5)  Sweet  corn  is  that  type  in  which  the  endosperm  is  translucent  and  homy 
in  appearance,  the  starch  having  been  more  or  less  reduced  to  glucose.  The  kernels 
are  wedge-shaped  and  usually  very  much  wrinkled.     *    *    • 

"X  good  ear  of  dent  com  should  be  as  nearly  cylindrical  as  may  be,  so  that  it  may 
hold  the  largest  amount  of  com  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  junction  with  the 
stalk.  Ears  that  taper  rapidly  also  have  usually  less  com  in  proportion  to  the  cob. 
Both  the  tip  and  butt  should  be  well  filled. 

"A  good  sized  ear  is  8  to  9  inches  long  and  from  6|  to  7  inches  in  circuinforcnce  at 
two- fifths  its  length  from  the  butt.  Ten  inches  is  rather  long  for  an  our  of  dent  com, 
while  7  inches  is  a  good  length  for  smaller  varieties.  It  is  a  good  ear  that  weighs 
three-fourths  of  a  pound.  It  takes  about  tOO  good  ears  to  make  a  bushel  of  shelled 
com.    A  good  sise  for  the  circumference  of  the  cob  is  from  3|  to  4^  inches.'' 

ninstrations  of  ears  of  corn  of  different  varieties,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
kemaia  oa  the  cob,  are  given  in  N.  T.  State  22. 18S4f  p.  4S6. 
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Obsorvations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (7?.  1888,  p,  lff7)  showed  that  com  which 
was  planted  1^  inches  deep  May  8,  1888,  and  spronted  May  22,  grew  from  1  to  4.7 
inches  each  day  from  June  19  to  August  3.  In  1887  com  planted  May  12  reached  its 
average  maximum  height  of  80  inches  by  July  23,  a  period  of  seventy -two  days,  dni^ 
ing  which  there  was  a  mean  daily  temperature  of  70^  F.,  a  precipitation  of  8.3  inches, 
thirty-one  days  on  which  rain  fell,  and  a  mean  daily  cloudiness  of  4.2  on  a  scale  of 
10.  In  1888  com  planted  May  8  grew  to  81  inches  in  height  by  An^st  8,  ninety -two 
days,  with  a  mean  daily  temperature  of  67^,  a  precipitation  of  11.5  inches  falling  on 
twenty-eight  days,  of  which  thirteen  were  before  June  1,  and  a  mean  daily  cloudi- 
ness of  4.9  on  a  scale  of  10.  Under  these  conditions  temperature  seems  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  com.  Referenco  is  made  to 
somewhat  similar  observations  by  Prof.  Plumb  {Agricultural  Science,  vol.  III,  p.  I). 
Tlio  Now  York  State  Station  (S.  1886,  p.  4fS)  reports  observations  indicating  that 
corn  requires  a  high  maximum  as  well  as  a  high  mean  temperature  of  soil  and  air. 
The  influence  of  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  com  plant  are  stated  hi 
Kans,  R,  1883,  p.  23,  as  follows : 

"  We  have  here  almost  universally  the  rich,  deep,  friable  soil  which  the  experience 
of  all  corn-growing  communities  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of 
the  great  staple.  Moreover,  here  are  the  fervent  summer  heats  and  great  length  of 
growing  season  so  well  calculated  to  bring  the  com  plant  in  all  its  parts,  leaf,  stalk, 
and  ear,  to  the  greatest  perfection.  As  a  result  of  these  natural  influences  the  com 
plant  in  Kansas  assumes  the  largest  proportions;  the  stalks  are  coarse  and  very  tall, 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  long,  if  not  numerous,  while  the  ear  is  largo  and  lifted  far 
above  ground,  often  above  the  tassels  of  the  small-growing  sorts,  as  was  shown 
in  our  experiments.  Small-growing,  dwarfish  com  is  never  seen  in  Kansas,  exeepi 
in  cases  where  the  seed  used  or  its  immediate  ancestors  has  been  introduced  from 
tho  North;  and  even  these  small-growing  foreign  sorts,  when  grown  for  a  series  of 
years  in  Kansas,  tend  rapidly  toward  the  normal  type.  A  variety  of  King  Philip 
com,  grown  on  the  college  farm  since  1876,  and  in  this  vicinity  since  1872  or  1873, 
and  kept  pure  meanwhile  is  no  longer  a  flint  com,  while  in  size  and  habit  of  growth 
it  more  nearly  resembles  a  medium  dent  sort  than  the  familiar  New  England  variety 
from  which  it  is  descended." 

Mauy  observations  have  shown  that  there  is  relatively  little  dry  matter  in  eora  in 
its  early  stages  (see  IIL  B.  SO  and  under  Time  of  cutting,  below).  When  the  crop  is  ma- 
ture about  one-half  tho  dry  matter  is  in  the  ears.  The  leaves  and  husks  contain  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  of  the  total  dry  matter,  the  stalk  about  one-fourth,  and  the  cob 
nearly  one- tenth.  The  butt  of  the  stalk  contains  much  more  dry  matter  than  the 
top  (  Pa.  B,  11;  S,  0.  B.  8;   Wie,  B.  1889,  p.  143,  R,  1891,  p.  220), 

Vakirties. — Tests  of  varieties  of  corn  have  been  made  at  about  thirty  of  the  sta- 
tions. The  following  are  among  those  which  have  been  most  productive  varieties 
indifferent  localities: 

Dent  varietiee. — ^Yellow — Edmonds,  Golden  Beauty,  Leaming,  Legal  Tender,  Mur- 
doch, North  Star,  Piasa  Queen,  Riley  Favorite.  White — Blount  Prolific,  Burr  White, 
Champion  White  Pearl,  Mammoth  White,  Mosby  Prolific,  Normandy  Giant,  Southern 
Horse-Tooth. 

Flint  varieties. — Pride  of  the  North,  King  Philip. 

The  Illinois  Station  ( B,  20)  makes  the  following  general  statements  regarding  its 
tests  of  varieties  of  corn : 

"  In  1891, 36  varieties  were  tested  on  52  plats.  About  86  per  cent  of  a  Aill  stand  of 
stalks  was  secured.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  stalks  produced  no  ears.  This  is  nearly 
the  same  result  as  found  in  1888  and  1800.  In  1889  there  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
barren  stalks.  While  the  percentage  of  stalks  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  variety, 
there  were  great  differences  in  different  plats — from  3  to  29  per  cent. 

''As  had  been  the  case  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  the  varieties  maturing 
about  September  20  gave  a  larger  average  yield  than  those  maturing  either  earlier 
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orUter.  In  1891, 13  early  ysrieties  ftyeraged  56, 19  mediam  averaged  66,  and  6  late- 
maiaring  varietieB  averaged  57  busheLi  of  air-dry  corn  per  acre.  For  the  four  yean 
the  early  Tarieties  gave  an  ayerage  yield  of  61,  the  mediam  73,  and  the  late  68  bnsh- 
els  of  air-dry  com. 

**  In  oome  eaaee  marked  differences  were  fonnd  in  the  yield  of  ac^aoent  plats  of  the 
■amo  variety.  In  the  ease  of  one  variety  there  have  been  extraordinary  variations  in 
yield  in  different  years.  In  each  of  the  fonr  years  varieties  little  known  and  with- 
out more  than  a  neighborhood  reputation  have  given  large  yields  of  good  com.  The 
yield  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  color  or  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the 
kernels,  although  in  1891  the  white  varieties  gave  an  average  of  4  bushels  larger  yield 
than  the  greater  number  of  yellow  varieties.'^ 

Tabulated  data  for  22  varieties  grown  at  the  Indiana  Station  {B,  SS)  during  from 
two  to  five  years  showed  important  differences  illustrating  the  need  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  varieties  by  the  fiftrmer  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  his  crop 
is  grown,  as  follows : 

''(1)  A  range  of  twenty-eig^t  days  in  the  time  of  ripening;  (2)  a  range  in  yield 
per  acre  of  nearly  35  bushels  of  com  and  almost  700  pounds  of  stalks;  (3)  a  range  of 
from  27.6  to52.5  per  oent  in  the  proportion  of  ears  to  100  pounds  of  stalks  and  ears; 
(4)  a  difference  of  nearly  4  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  shelled  com  to  weight  of 
ears;  (6)  a  marked  range  in  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  curing  from  8.2  to  28  per 
eent;  (6)  striking  differences  in  the  per  cent  of  smutted  stallcs  that  did  not  produce 
oars,  the  range  being  from  nothing  to  50  per  cent. " 

(AUuCamebrake B,  7,  B,  10;  Ala,  College  B.  1, n.  set.,  B,  16,  n.  ser.,  B,3g,n,9er,;  Ark.  B, 
1888,  p.  ItO,  B.  1889,  p.  88,  B.  1890,  p,  6;  Colo,  B.  1889,  p.  98,  B.  1890,  p.  806;  Oa,  B. 
10,  B.  IS;  Ilh  B.  4,  B.  8,  B,  18,  B,  80;  Ind,  B,  14,  B.  88,  B.  89;  Iowa  B.  8,  B.  7;  Kant, 
B.  80,  B.  1888,p.  14,  B.  1889,  p,  6;  La.  B.  8,  B.  81,  B.  88,  B,  86,  B.  7,  8d  ter.,  B.  8,  8d 
§er.,  B.  1891,  p.  146;  Md.  B.  1889,  p.  184;  Mass,  State  B.  1889,  p,  168;  Minn.  B.  7,  B.  11, 
B.  1888,  jp.  90;  Miee.  B.  1889,  p.  14,  B.  1890,  p.  80;  Mo.  Collie  B.  8;  Mo.  B,  14;  Nehr.  B. 
6,  B.  18,  B.  19;  Nee.  B.  1891,p.  14;  K.  H.  B.  8;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  16;  N.  T.  State  B.  60,  B. 
2888,  p.  88,  B.  1888,  p.  ISO,  B.  1884,  p.  98,  B.  1889,  p.  71;  Ohio  B.  18,  B.  vol.  II,  8,  B.  vol. 
Ill,  3,  B.  voL  ir,  1,  B.  1888,  p.  88,  B.  1888,  p.  58,  B.  1884,  p.  64,  B.  1885,  p.  88,  B.  1886, 
p.  88,  J2. 1887,  p.  118;  Ore.  B.  4;  Fa.  B.  7,  B.  11,  B.  1888,  p.  86,  B.  1889,  p.  SO,  B.  1890, 
p.  80;  B.  O.  B.  1886,  B.  1888,  p.  168,  B.  1889,  p.  810;  8.  Dak.  B.  84,  B.  1888,  p.  88,  B. 
1890,  p.  14;  Tenm.  B.  vol.  Ill,  8;  Utah  B.  1891,  p.  69;  VU  B.  1889,  p.  89,  B.  1890,  p. 
168;  Wie.  B.  9,  B.  18,  B.  17,  B.  19,  B.  1889,p.  188.) 

CBOflSXMO.— Since  the  wind  often  carries  the  pollen  from  one  stalk  to  the  silks  of 
the  oan  of  other  stalks  the  offspring  of  different  varieties  grown  on  one  farm  or  in 
one  neighbothood  Is  very  likely  to  be  of  a  mixed  type.  The  ease  with  which  varie- 
tleo  of  com  oan  be  oross-fSsrtilised  has  led  to  numerous  experiments  with  a  view  to 
detarmining  the  laws  which  control  the  mixing  of  varieties  in  order  that  we  may 
better  nnderstand  how  to  produce  improved  varieties.  Many  interesting  facts  have 
boon  bronicht  out,  but  the  results  do  not  as  yet  admit  of  definite  general  conclusions. 

At  tlio  Kansas  Station  (B.  17,  B.  87,  B.  1888,  p.  816,  B.  1889,  p.  888)  of  the  crosses 
made  in  1889  to  improve  varieties  20  were  harvested  in  1891.  Eight  of  these  gave 
no  indieatlons  of  a  oross.  Of  the  remaining  12  some  showed  exactly  intermediate 
ehaxmetariflties  between  the  parents  and  others  resembled  one  parent  more  than  the 
other.  Of  48  erosses  made  in  1890  and  harvested  in  1891  eight  showed  no  interme- 
diate eharaeteristles  between  the  parents.  Of  this  number  3  resembled  the  female 
patent,  9  the  male  parent,  and  3  showed  no  resemblance  to  either  parent.  Twenty- 
fire  of  the  others  showed  intermediate  characteristics,  6  in  color,  10  in  the  character 
of  the  kemek,  and  10  in  both  color  and  character  of  the  kernels.  In  one  case  of  a 
oiosa  of  the  fourth  year  between  Early  White  Dent  and  Gk)lden  Popcorn  the  uni- 
finemity  of  the  ears  produced  indicated  that  the  crosses  had  become  a  distinct  vari- 
ety. Some  blue  kernels  found  on  ears  of  com  whose  immediate  parents  were  known 
te  hern  shnwn  ■•  kernels  of  this  oolor  were  planted  and  one  of  the  resulting  ears 
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WM  artificially  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  same  stalk  under  eonditions  which 
kept  it  free  from  any  poasihle  intermediate  cross.    This  ear  contained  370  kernels. 

"  Of  these  206  were  hlue,  71  pink,  71  orange-yellow,  and  22  pore  white. 

"Tliis  resalt  seems  to  be  conolnsiye  evidence  that  the  bine  of  the  grains  planted 
was  the  product  of  atavism,  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the  planted  grains  were  bine, 
the  pinky  yellow,  and  white  grains  in  like  manner  must  have  reverted  to  other  varie- 
ties. Five  other  ears  from  the  same  seed,  but  not  inclosed — ^thns  being  exposed  to 
the  pollen  of  other  varieties — showed  the  same  variation  in  color  with  a  slightly 
smaller  per  cent  of  bine. 

^'To  show  the  prepotency  of  the  bine  com  a  large  number  of  ears  from  other  plats 
growing  within  a  radias  of  25  yards  were  examined.  About  half  the  number  of 
unindosed  ears  had  from  one  to  five  blue  kernels,  while  not  one  of  the  inclosed  gave 
any  traces  of  bine." 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  several  crossed  ears  obtained  in  these  ex- 
periments are  given  in  the  reports.  In  illustrated  accounts  of  similar  experiments 
at  the  Minnesota  Station  (B.  7,  B.  J  J)  interesting  data  are  given.  The  tendenoy  to 
revert  to  more  or  less  remote  ancestors  was  also  strikingly  shown  at  this  station.  The 
Illinois  Station  (B.  21)  has  recently  published  an  illustrated  account  of  experiments 
in  1889  and  1890.  In  these  experiments  color  tended  very  strongly  to  pass  firomone 
variety  to  another.  The  number  of  rows  of  kernels  seemed  to  be  modified  about 
equally  by  each  parent.  There  was  a  tendency  to  increase  in  size.  Crossed  com 
of  the  second  year  was  uniform  in  type  when  the  parents  were  similar,  but  where 
they  were  widely  dissimilar,  as  in  crosses  between  sweet  and  dent  varieties*  the  off- 
spring either  reverted  to  the  parent  forms  or  was  dissimilar  to  either  parent.  (/mL 
B.  20;  N.  r.  StaU  B.  16,  B,  46,  B.  55,  B.  72,  B.  1882,  p.  38;  Ohio  R,  1883,  p,  63.) 

Composition. — ^For  average  analyses  of  the  whole  plant,  stover,  ears,  kernels,  dry 
fodder,  silage,  etc.,  see  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  11.  For  detailed  analyses  of  varieties, 
etc.,  see  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Special  investigations  are 
recorded  as  follows:  Effect  of  rate  of  planting  on  composition  of  crop  (Coim.  StaU 
R.  1889,  p,  9) ;  effect  of  different  fertilizers  (Conn.  SUmre  B.  1889,p.  87,  B.  1890,  p.  lOf)  \ 
composition  at  different  stages  of  growth  (ifo.  B.  9)\  fertilising  constituents  (B.  C 
B.  8);  com  from  seed  grown  in  several  States  {Tex.  B.  15);  whole  plant  and  parti 
(8.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  166),  See  also  Beports  of  Massachusetts  State  and  Conneotiont 
State  Stations. 

Sbbd. — Germination  tests  of  8  varieties  at  the  South  Carolina  Station  {B,  1888,  jp. 
68)  gave  an  average  of  87.7  per  cent  of  good  seeds.  One  thousand  seeds  weighed 
262.9  grams,  being  about  1,700  seeds  to  the  pound.  Similar  tests  at  the  Tennessee 
Station  (B.  2)  of  samples  from  sixteen  counties  in  that  State  showed  a  high  average 
vitality  of  the  seed,  most  of  which  had  been  kept  dry  under  shelter  in  well- ventilated 
places.  There  was  little  difference  between  ears  stored  with  and  without  the  husk. 
At  the  Indiana  Station  {B.  6)  ears  picked  early  (before  frost)  and  dried  oarefhlly 
were  excellent  for  seed.  In  some  experiments  kiln-dried  seed  has  produced  vigorous 
plants  {N.  T,  StaU  B.  8,  n.  eer,,  B.  1886,  p.  43).  In  a  test  of  seed  from  Southern,  Cen- 
tral, and  Korthem  States  the  Maryland  Station  {B.  1890,  p.  94)  obtained  the  best 
results  from  seed  produced  in  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Maryland,  i. «.,  in  the  lAtitade 
of  the  station.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  {B.  8)  tests  in  the  germinating  appa- 
ratus gave  uniformly  higher  results  than  those  in  tiie  field,  but  the  relative  varia- 
tions between  different  varieties  were  the  same  in  both  oases.  At  the  New  York 
State  Station  {B.  Ill)  seed  com  germinated  after  a  long  period  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  43.7^  F.,  and  the  indications  were  that  moisture  Cinduoing  mold)  ratbier  thsA 
low  temperature  destroyed  the  seed  in  the  soil. 

A  number  of  experiments  with  kernels  from  the  butt,  middle,  and  tip  of  the  ear 
have  been  made  with  varying  results,  but  on  the  whole  indicate  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  seeds  from  different  parts  of  the  ear.  At  the  Ohio  StatioK 
the  average  yields  per  acre  for  four  years  were— butt  66.9,  middle  62.8,  tip  61.8  bnah- 
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db.  (Kan§.  B.  30;  if.  7.  8taU  B.  SI,  B.  47,  B.  1888,  p.  40,  B.  ISSS,  p.  ISO,  B,  1884,p, 
90,  B.  1885,  p.  S8;  0M«  B,  voh  IV,  1,  B,  1886,  p,  126.) 

Rats  or  plantiko. — ^The  experiments  thus  far  made  have  indicated  that  where 
com  ie  grown  for  the  grain  thicker  planting  is  desirable  in  the  Northern  than  in  the 
Soathem  States.  At  the  stations  in  Qeorgia,  Looisiana,  and  Sonth  Carolina  rows  5 
feet  apart,  with  stalks  at  internals  of  3  to  4  feet,  were  preferred,  while  at  the  other 
stations  making  such  tests  rows  3  to  3.5  feet  apart,  with  kernels  at  intorrals  of  12 
to  16  inches,  gaye  the  best  arerage  results.  Closer  planting  may  in  some  oases  give 
a  heayier  weight  of  green  material,  but  at  the  expense  of  grain  and  dry  fodder. 
Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  feeding  yalne  of  silage  is  materially  increased  by 
ensiling  the  ears  with  the  stoyer,  enough  space  should  be  allowed  for  their  proper 
deyelopment. 

In  experiments  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station  (B.  1889,  p,  9),  where  the  rows 
were  4  feet  apart,  a  flint  yariety  produced  the  most  dry  matter  when  the  plants 
stood  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  a  dent  yariety  when  the  plants  stood  two  to  a  foot 
in  the  row.  The  yield  of  sound  kernels  of  dry  shelled  com  was  highest  with  two 
plants  to  the  foot.  The  dry  weight  of  leayes  increased  regularly  with  the  thick- 
ness of  planting.  The  proportion  of  leayes  to  total  crop  was  largest  when  the  pro- 
portion of  sound  kernels  was  smallest.  The  largest  quantities  of  each  food  ingre- 
dient in  the  flint  maise  were  obtained  where  the  stalks  stood  one  to  a  foot.  In  the 
case  of  the  dent  yariety,  tested  two  years,  the  albuminoids,  fat,  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  were  largest  one  year  with  stalks  two  to  a  foot  and  the  other  year  with 
stalks  one  to  a  foot.  The  indiyidnal  plants  which  stood  farthest  apart  (4  by  4  feet) 
attained  the  greatest  deyelopment  in  all  their  parts.  The  yield  per  plant  decreased 
quite  regularly  as  the  stand  became  thicker,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  experiments  at  the  Illinois  Station  {B,  SO)  on  fertile  prairie  loam  with  rows  3| 
feet  apart  a  medium-siced  dent  yariety  gaye  the  largest  yields  of  good  com  when 
planted  at  the  rate  of  one  kernel  eaoh  9  to  12  inches;  the  yield  of  com  and  stoyer 
increased  with  thickness  of  planting  up  to  one  kernel  each  3  inches.  The  food 
yalue  of  the  total  crop  was  greatest  when  the  stalks  were  about  6  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

(Cefi«.  StmU  B.  1S89,  p.  9;  Qa.  B.  10;  in.  B.  4,  B,  8,  B.  IS,  B.  SO;  Ind.  B.  6,  B.  14,  B. 
8S,  B.  89;  Xans.  B.  SO,  B.  1889,  p.  6;  La.  B.  SS,  B.  7,  Sd  nr. ;  Mo,  B.  14,  B,  SS;  N.  F.  State 
JL 1888,  p.  88,  B.  1888,  p.  186,  B.  1884,  p.  101,  B.  1886,  p.  46,  B.  1889,  p.  81 ;  N.  T.  Cornell 
B.  4,  B.  IS;  Ohio  B.  eol.  Ill,  S,  B.  vol.  IT,  1,  B.  1882,  p.  48,  B.  188S,  p.  65,  B.  1884,  p.  78, 

B.  1885,  p.  88,  B.  1886,  p.  ISl,  B.  1887,  p.  154,  B.  1888,  p.  8S;  Pa,  B.  7,  B,  1888,  p.  f5;  8. 

C.  B.  1888,  p.  SOO,  B.  1889,  p.  SIO  ;  8.  Dak.  B.  S4  ;  Ft.  B.  1888,  p.  89,  B.  1889,  p.  191;  Wie. 
B.19,B.1889,  p.186.) 

TucB  or  PLiLMTXNO.^This  will  of  course  depend  on  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
elimate.  At  the  Illinois  Station  (B.  4,  B.  8,  B.  IS,  B.  SO)  the  best  results  during  four 
years  were  from  planting  May  11  to  16.  In  1891,  howeyer,  there  was  little  difference 
in  yields  from  planting  at  weekly  interyals  from  April  25  to  May  23,  while  later 
plantings  gaye  much  smaller  yields.  At  the  Indiana  Station  ( JB.  SS,  B.  S9\  during 
three  years  the  largest  ayerage  yields  were  from  planting  May  1  rather  than  later. 
At  the  Ohio  Station  {B.  1886,  p.  117)  early  planting  was  found  adyantageous  in  dry 
seasons. 

MxTHOD  ov  FUkirnira. — ^Experiments  at  seyeral  stations  haye  indicated  that  it 
makes  little  differenoe  whether  com  is  planted  in  hills  or  in  drills  (III.  B.  SO;  Kttne. 
B.  1888,p.  SS;  3.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  S5S).  The  Connecticut  State  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  18S) 
reports  an  ssperiment  in  which  com  was  planted  in  drills  (4  feet  by  10  inches)  and 
in  hills  (4  feet  by  40  inches  with  4  stalks  to  20  inches  with  2  stalks).  That  planted 
in  drills  gaye  about  6  per  cent  larger  yield  of  dry  matter  and  a  larger  yield  of  each 
fsod  ingredient.  The  composition  of  the  com  and  therefore  its  feeding  yalue  was 
practically  the  same  whether  planted  in  hills  or  drills.  The  Kansas  Station  {B.  1888, 
p^lS)  caUs  attention  to  the  fact  that  irregularities  in  planting  with  the  drill  may 
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materially  affeet  the  crop.  In  some  seotionB  the  seed  is  drilled  in  the  bottom  af  deep 
ftirrows  struok  at  the  nsnal  intenrals  in  ground  not  otherwiee  plowed.  Thie  pzao- 
tioe,  called  ''listing/'  is  fisYored  by  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station  iB.  188S^p. 
3$,  B,  1S99,  p.  $).  At  the  Minnesota  Station  (S.  5)  in  1888  results  nn&Torable  to 
listing  were  obtained.  The  praotioe  of  sowing  com  broadcast  for  fodder  or  ailage  is 
condemned  bj  trials  at  soTeral  stotions  (M%$9.  B.  1888,  p.  90;  2f.  T.  SkOe  B.  1890,  p. 
860;  N.  T.  Car%ai  B.  4). 

PLOWUfO  A2n>  culhyation. — ^Experiments  at  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  stations 
during  sereral  years  indicated  that  depth  of  plowing  had  little  inflaenoo  on  the 
crop. '  A  moderate  amount  of  shallow  cnltiyation  is  farored  by  results  obtained  in 
numerous  experiments.  The  essential  thing  in  the  cultiration  of  com  is  to  ke^ 
the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  moderately  porous* 

(Arh.  B.  1888,  p.  7;  Colo,  B.  1890,  p.  14;  Oa.  B.  10,  B.  16;  lU.  B.  18,  B.  20;  IwL 
B.  6,  B.  14,  B.  88,  B.  89;  Iowa  B.  16;  K€n$,  B,  80,  B.  1888,  p.  87,  B.  1889,  p.  6;  Ul 
B,  6;  Md.  B.  8;  Mimn,  B.  6;  Mo,  B,  14;  N.  T,  Stato  B.  1888,  p.  188,  B.  1884, 
p,  99,  B.  1886,  p.  50,  B,  1888,  p.  173  ;  Ohio  B.  vol.  IF,  1,  B.  1888,  p.  79,  B.  1884,  p.  75, 
B.  1885,  p,  48,  B,  1886,  p.  187,  B.  1887,  p.  161;  3.  C.  B,  1889,  p.  866;  S.  Dak.  B.9,  B.U.) 

BooT-PRUxiNO. — The  reason  why  deep  cultivation  is  likely  to  prove  ii^urious  to 
the  com  crop  is  brought  out  by  experiments  in  root-pruning  taken  in  connection 
with  the  obserrations  on  the  root  system  of  the  com  plant  referred  to  aboTo. 

At  the  IllinolB  Station  (B.  8,  B.  18)  the  following  results  were  reported:  "Pruning 
the  roots  of  com  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  6  inches  from  the  stalk,  has  reduced  the 
yield  16  and  23  per  cent  in  1889  and  1890,  respectiyely.  The  reason  that  root-prun- 
ing reduced  the  yield  to  a  greater  extent  than  deep  cultivaition  is  probably  that  the 
root-pruning  was  done  on  all  four  sides  of  the  hill  at  each  pruning.  The  depth  at 
6  inches  from  the  plant  has  been  determined  with  251  roots,  and  174  were  found  to  be 
4  inches  or  less  from  the  surface  and  108,  3  inches  or  less  from  the  surface.  In  other 
worcls,  a  eultirator  running  4  inches  deep  would  disturb  about  70  per  oent  of  the 
roots,  and  at  8  inches  about  43  per  cent.  Of  115  roots  on  four  plants  examined  June 
21  and  28,  the  end  or  the  point  where  broken  of  54  was  12  or  more  inohes  deep;  of 
33, 18  or  more  inohes  deep ;  and  of  17,  24  inches  deep." 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  6)  in  one  experiment  a  knifb  was  run  around  each 
hill  at  a  depth  of  6  inches  and  6  inches  from  the  stalks.  The  root-pruned  plati 
aTcraged  nearly  3  bushels  of  com  and  800  pounds  of  fodder  per  acre  less  than  the 
plats  not  root-pruned.  In  another  experiment  (  Minn,  B.  11)  root-pruning  from  one  to 
four  times  reduced  the  yield  of  com  13i  bushels  and  of  fodder  ^  ton  per  acre.  At  the 
New  York  State  Station  ( JZ.  1888,  p,  178)  root-pruning  June  9  and  25  at  a  depth  of  8 
inches  and  4  to  8  inches  from  the  stalks  reduced  the  yield  of  com  9  bushels  and  of 
fodder  1,020  pounds  per  acre.  See  also  K.  J.  8iaU  B.  1888,  p.  88,  B.  1888,  p.  184; 
Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  75. 

Strippiko,  Tovnso,  and  dbtassbuno.— Stripping  off  the  leaves  for  fodder  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  crop  will  reduce  the  yield  of  com,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fodder  thus  obtained  wUl  pay  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it  (Ala.  drndbraJn  B, 
10;  Fla.  B.  16;  Oa.  B.  10,  B.  15;  Kana.  B,  1888,  p.  87;  La.  B.  88;  ifltt.  B.  lS90,p. 
88;  Tox,  B.  19).  Cutting  off  the  tops  abore  the  ears  when  in  good  condition  forfod- 
der  in  some  cases  has  not  decreased  the  yield  of  com  {Ala.  Canoltrako  B.  10;  lU.  B. 
80;  Iks.  B.  19),  but  in  other  cases  it  has  (Kan:  B.  1888,  p.  87;  MU§.  B.  1890,  p.  80; 
Nobr.  B,  19).  Removing  the  tassels  from  a  portion  of  the  stalks  has  sometimes  in- 
duced the  yield  (Kam:  B.  1888,  p.  87;  Md.  B.  1891,  p,  868;  2Mr.  B.  19),  sometimes 
increased  it  (DeL  B.  14;  Kawt.  B.  80;  N.  7.  ComoU  B,  86),  and  aometimee  has  pi»- 
duced  no  definite  effect  (ill.  B,  80;  N.  T.  Cornell  B,  40). 

Tatm  ov  outtino. — Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  the  dry  matter  in 
the  oom  plant  increases  greatly  as  maturity  approaches  and  that,  therefore,  whether 
the  crop  is  grown  for  grain,  fodder,  or  silage,  much  will  be  lost  by  too  early  eaitlng. 
At  the  Kansas  Station  (B.80)  oora  out  in  the  milk  stage  (Aug.  20)  yielded  8M 
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sIb  of  g^n  and  2.4  tons  of  fodder  per  acre ;  in  doagh  (Ang.  28),  51  bnshels  of  grain 
and  2.4  tons  ot  fodder;  when  ripe  (Sept.  18)  74  bnshelB  of  grain  and  2.7  tons  of 
fodder.  These  reBoIts  agreed  with  those  of  previons  experiments  (JTant.  B.  1888,  p, 
4f,  B.  1889,  jp.  tf).  At  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  7),  where  com  grown  for  silage  was 
ent  from  September  4  to  24,  the  dry  matter  in  a  dent  variety  (Bnstler)  increased 
fh>m  11.4  to  19.7  per  cent,  and  in  a  sweet  rariety  (Egyptian)  from  9.1  to  18.8.  At 
the  New  York  State  Station  the  dry  matter  per  acre  in  Bnrrill  and  Whitman  com 
eat  for  silage  September  11  was  5,004  pounds,  and  September  29,  5,860  pounds.  In 
1889,  when  the  eacperiment  was  repeated  with  King  Philip  com,  there  was  an  in- 
erease  in  the  total  amount  of  dry  matter  and  in  the  nutritiye  ralue  of  its  constitu- 
ents as  the  crop  approached  maturity  (2f,  T,  State  B.  1889,  p.  88),  At  the  New  York 
Cornell  Station  (B,  16)  similar  results  were  obtained  with  Pride  of  the  North  com. 
lliese  results  an  confirmed  by  those  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  {B,  S)  with  4 
Tarieties  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  B,7,B.ll,B,1888,p.g6)  with  4  flint 
and  10  dent  rarieties.  The  Wisconsin  Station  (  B.  19,  B,  1889,  p.  126)  recommends  the 
eniting  of  flint  Tarieties  for  silage  when  just  past  glazing,  and  dent  Tarieties  when 
«<well  dented.''  (Ifidk.  B.  68;  Mo.  College  B.  2$;  Ohio  B.,  vol  III,  8,  B.  vol 
ir,  1,  B.  1888,  p.  68;  Vl  B.  1889,  p.  91.) 

Mahubino. — ^Experience  has  shown  in  general  that  on  the  more  fertile  soils  of  the 
Central  and  Western  States  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  com  is  not  profitable 
at  present.  Barnyard  manure  as  a  rule  increases  the  yield  and  its  effects  continue 
from  year  to  year,  but  oTen  this  may  not  be  profitably  used  on  some  soils.  In  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  liberal  manuring  with 
barnyard  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers,  or  with  combinations  of  both,  is  quite 
generally  profitable.  Numerous  experiments  haTe  indicated  that  on  the  whole  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  smaller  amounts  of 
nitrogen  and  potash  is  most  likely  to  giTc  good  results.  There  is,  howcTcr,  increas- 
ing OTidenoe  that  definite  rules  for  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  com  can  not  be  giTcn. 
ETery  fumer  must  study  the  needs  of  his  own  soU  and  "  write  his  own  prescrip- 
tions.'' Green  manures,  such  as  doTcr,  peas,  and  melilotus,  should,  without  doubt, 
be  more  extensiTely  used  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  Tcgetable  material 
in  the  soil.  Brief  statements  regarding  the  results  of  experiments  at  a  number  of 
stations  are  giTen  below. 

At  the  Alabama  College  Station  (B.  S,{1887)B.  IB,  a.  •«*.)  phosphates  were  especially 
needed,  and  their  use  in  connection  with  cotton  seed  (preferably  crushed)  and  stable 
manure  or  muriate  of  potash  gaTO  good  results. 

At  the  Alabania  Canebrake  Station  {B.  8,  B.  7,  B.  10,  B.  IS)  commercial  fertilizers 
did  not  pay,  but  green  manuring  with  peas  and  melilotus  was  strongly  commended. 

At  the  Arkansas  Station  {B.  1888,  p.  7,  B.  1889,  p.  86,  B.  1890,  p,  8)  good  results 
were  obtained  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate. 

TheConneetieut  State  Station  {B.  1888,  p.  118,  B.  1890,  p,  188,  B.  1891,  p.  189) 
found  that  liberal  manuring  with  barnyard  manure  largely  increased  the  yield  and 
also  the  albuminoids  in  the  crop,  but  not  the  fat  and  fiber.  In  the  kernels  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  the  protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract.  A  complete  commercial 
fortilizer  prodnoed  similar  but  less  pronounced  results. 

The  Conneotieut  Storrs  Station  (JB.  1888,  p.  47,  B.  1889,  p.  87,  B.  1890,  pp.  S7, 107, 
IIM,  B.  1S91,  p.  178)  found  that  the  largest  yields  but  not  always  the  largest  profits 
were  from  complete  fertilizers  containing  a  relatively  small  amount  of  nitrogen  (24 
pounds  per  aere).  The  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  minerals  increased  the  protein  in 
the  erop.  Experiments  on  seTsral  farms  showed  quite  Tarious  results  from  different 
fortklisers  as  regards  both  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  crop. 

The  Florida  Station  (B.  7,  B.  11)  recommends  the  use  of  ootton-seed  meaL  On  a 
sandy  soil  copperas  (B.  16)  in  a  oompostwas  beneficial. 

At  the  Georgia  Station  (B.  10,  B.  IS)  nitrogen  was  especially  needed  and  its  nse 
in  a  complete  fertilizer  is  advised. 
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In  niinois  {B.  4,  B,  8,  B.  IS,  B,  tO)  experiments  At  the  etatien  And  elsewhere 
showed  that  commercial  fertilizers  were  not  profitable  on  fertile  prairie  soil.  Stable 
mannre  increased  the  yield  and  was  sometimes  profitable. 

At  the  Indiana  Station  (JB.  6,  B.  14,  B,  SS,  B,  S9)  horse  mannre  applied  in  1883  and 
1884  increased  the  yield  each  year  thereafter  np  to  and  including  1891.  Gas  lime  and 
superphosphate  applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  mannre  had  no  special  effect  on 
succeeding  crops. 

At  the  Iowa  Station  (B.  IS,  B,  IB)  barnyard  mannre  (especially  liquid)  increased 
the  yield. 

At  the  Kansas  Station  (B,  SO)  plaster  and  castor-bean  pomace  applied  separately 
had  no  effect. 

At  the  Kentucky  Station  ( JB.  17,  B,  $6,  B.  SS)  on  the  limestone  soil  of  the  blue-grass 
region  potash  was  the  element  chiefly  needed.  Larger  ears  were  produced  when 
potash  was  used,  but  there  was  no  relation  apparent  between  the  fertilizers  and  the 
shrinkage  of  com  in  curing  or  the  proportion  of  kernel  to  cob. 

At  the  Louisiana  State  Station  (JB.  gl,  B,  £6,  B.  7,  «.  90r.,  B,  17,  n.  ser.)  phos- 
phoric acid  seemed  to  be  especially  needed. 

At  the  North  Louisiana  Station  (JB.  gS,  B,  £7,  B,  8,  n.  tsr.,  B.  16,  ».  bw.)  nitrogen 
(combined  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  relatively  small  quantities)  was 
especially  needed  (see  also  La,  B.  g,  B,  6), 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  1888,  p.  107,  JB.  1889,  p.  148)  the  omission  of 
nitrogen  from  the  fertilizer  produced  light-colored  plants  and  decreased  the  yield  of 
com,  especially  of  well-developed  ears. 

Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  (jB.  14,  B,  18),  on  the  basis  of  experiments  in  differ- 
ent localities,  advises  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  potash. 

The  Mississippi  Station  {B,  1888,  p.  g7,  B.  1889,  p.  18,  B.  1890,  p.  gO,  B.  1891,  p.  8) 
has  found  that  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  is 
required  on  exhausted  hill  lands  of  yellow  and  red  clay. 

At  the  Missouri  Station  (B.  14)  barnyard  mannre  (solid  and  liquid  together)  in- 
creased the  yield.  Wood  ashes  were  also  effective,  but  neither  salt,  lime,  nor  plaster 
gave  any  increase  (see  also  Mo,  College  B,  7,  B,  SO). 

New  Hampshire  Station  (B,  10),  on  the  basis  of  experiments  on  ten  fkrms,  advises 
the  use  of  a  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acid  (9  to  11  per  cent),  potash  (9  to  15 
per  cent),  and  nitrogen  (2  to  4  per  cent). 

In  New  Jersey  (R.  1888,  p,  8S,  B,  64)  experiments  on  different  &rms  indicated  thai 
potash  (especially  kainit)  was  a  most  profitable  fertilizer. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  (JS.  188g,  p.  S8,  B.  1886,  p,  47,  B,  1888,  p.  S66)  nitro- 
gen was  the  element  especially  needed.  In  a  cool  season  fertilizers  produced  rela- 
tively little  effect  {N,  Y.  State  B.  76;  N.  Y,  Cornell  B.  4.) 

In  North  Carolina  (B,66,  B,  71)  cotton-seed  meal  alone  or  in  combination  with 
acid  phosphate  and  kainit  was  relatively  satisfactory  in  different  localities. 

In  Ohio  (B.  7,  jB.  vol.  Ill,  g,  B.  vol.  IV,  1,  B.  vol.  F,  S,  B.  188g,  p.  46,  JB.  188S,p.  81,  B. 
1884,  p.  78,  JB.  1886,  p.  44,  B.  1886,  p.  Ig9,  B.  1887,  p.  167,  B.  1888,  p.  68)  fertilizers  have 
not  been  found  profitable.  Nitrate  of  soda  with  dissolved  boneblack  or  muriate  of 
potash  increased  the  yield  in  forty-six  out  of  forty-eight  trials. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  College  ( jB.  g,  B.  8,  JB.  9,  JB.  188g,  p.  19,  B.  1884,  p.  gg)  phosphoric 
acid  was  especially  needed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Station  {B.1890,  p.S9,  B.  1891,  p.S6)  on  the  basis  of  several 
experiments  advises  the  use  of  about  45  pounds  of  nitrogen,  75  pounds  of  potash,  and 
54  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre. 

The  South  Carolina  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  16g,  B.  1889,  p,  flO)  found  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer, containing  nitrogen  and  potash  im  x«latively  mall  amounts,  most  saiisfao* 
tory, 
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Texas  Station  (B,  1899,  p.  12)  daring  fiye  years'  work  on  poor,  shallow  npland 
"post  oak  "  soil  with  subsoil  of  stiff  clay  foand  cow  mannre  most  profitable^  though 
bone  meal  produced  the  largest  increase  in  yield.  The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  this 
soil  continued  firom  year  to  year. 

The  Vermont  Station  (B,  15,  B*  1888,  p,  89)  found  that  phosphoric  acid  was  especially 
needed. 

(Colo.  B.,  1888,  p.  JI5;  Del,  B.  11;  Me,  B.  1889,  p.  1S6,  B.  1890, p.  96,  B,  1891, p.  46;  Md. 
B.  1889,  p.  lU,  B,  1890,  p.  90.) 

Com-and-oob  mesiL — ^The  com  and  cob  are  often  ground  together  without  shell- 
ing, and  where  the  cob  is  not  too  large  and  woody  the  com-and-cob  meal  has  given 
good  results  in  fbeding.  The  ground  cob  is  believed  to  be  of  value  (1)  on  account 
of  the  food  and  the  ash  constituents  which  it  contains,  and  (2)  on  account  of  the 
benefioial  mechanical  influence  which  it  has  on  the  digestion  of  the  com  meal.  The 
feeding  of  com-and-cob  meal  depends  somewhat  on  the  relative  proportion  of  cob 
and  kernels  in  the  ear,  which  differ  in  different  varieties.  Goessmann  found  that  the 
proportion  of  cob  in  the  ear  varied  from  14  to  18  per  cent  by  weight.  For  account  of 
feeding  trials  with  com-and-oob  meal  see  Oluten  meal  for  milk  and  butter  production; 
CattU,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growth;  and  Pige,  feeding. 

For  composition  see  Appendix,  Tdblee  I  and  II, 

Com  and  aoja  bean  silage. — ^The  Massachusetts  State  Station  made  a  silage 
£rom  fodder  com  and  soja  beans  mixed  half  and  half,  which  was  much  richer  in  pro- 
tein and  fat  than  com  silage.  The  composition  of  the  dry  matter  was  similar  to 
that  of  red  clover  hay.  The  soja  bean  used  was  nearly  mature  and  was  cut  into 
coarse  pieces.    See  also  Silage, 

Com,  bacterial  disease. — ^The  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  disease  is  in 
the  dwarfed  condition  of  the  young  plants.  This  usually  occurs  in  patches  varying 
from  a  rod  or  more  square  to  an  acre  or  more,  while  the  rest  of  the  crop  seems  unaf- 
fected. Later  in  the  season,  after  the  tassels  have  appeared,  it  may  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  field,  affecting  here  and  there  a  stalk  or  hill,  while  the  rest  remains 
ftee  firom  it.  Upon  closer  examination  the  stunted  plants  are  seen  to  be  uniformly 
yellowish,  the  lower  leaves  being  most  affected,  and  gradually  dying.  If  an  affected 
plant  be  pulled  up,  the  lowest  roots  will  be  found  diseased  and  in  bad  cases  rotted 
away.  The  bottom  of  the  stalk  will  also  be  affected  and  the  inner  tissue  of  the 
Joints  will  be  discolored.  On  the  surface,  when  freed  from  dirt,  brown  spots  more 
or  less  spreading  may  be  found  with  masses  of  nearly  transparent  Jelly-like  sub- 
stance sometimes  adhering  to  them.  After  midsummer  the  disease  becomes  very 
apparent  on  the  leaf  sheaths,  which  are  marked  with  spots  ranging  in  size  from 
mere  specks  up  to  large  patches.  These  spots  are  of  a  brownish  color,  sometimes  a 
little  red,  and  appear  as  though  half  rotten.  If  the  sheaths  are  stripped  from  the 
stalk  and  examined  the  whole  inside  may  be  found  to  be  spread  with  the  Jelly-like 
mass.  Occasionally  the  ears  are  attacked.  The  husks  are  then  marked  much  as  the 
leaf  sheaths  are.  The  whole  ear,  including  husks  and  silk,  becomes  soft  and  wilted. 
Very  often  the  ears  are  penetrated  by  a  dense  mat  of  white  fungus — a  sight  well 
known  to  all  farmers.  These  are  especially  abundant  in  certain  seasons  most  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  bacteria.  The  bacteria  have  been  isolated  and  cul- 
tures made,  demonstrating  that  they  are  the  cause  of  this  particular  disease  of  com, 
but  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  found.  (Ill,  B,  6.) 

Com  fodder. — For  feeding  trials  see  Silage,  For  composition  see  Appendix,  Tdblee 
lamdU. 

Com  meal— For  average  composition  see  Appendix,  Tdblee  I  and  II,  For  ac- 
counts of  comparisons  of  com  meal  with  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  and  linseed 
meal  for  milk  and  butter  production  see  Cotton-eeed  meal,  Oluten  meal,  and  Linseed 
meat    For  other  experiments  with  com  meal  see  Milk,  effect  of  food,  and  Butter- 

ibing. 
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Tlie  effaot  ai  lubstitatiiig  6  pounds  of  com  meal  for  7  pounds  of  wlies*  bimn  tli« 
Wisconsin  Station  {B.  188$,  p.  IIS)  foand  to  be  to  diminish  the  milk  jield,  and  prob- 
ably the  Uts  weight  likewise.  These  amounts  of  grain  were  taken  as  oontaininf 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  digestible  food  materials.  ( JT.  T,  StaU  B.  1887,  p.  16,  B- 
1889,  p.  198;  Vi.  B.  1890,  p.  88.) 

For  feeding  experiments  wi^  com  meal  for  beef  and  Mmiparisons  with  oom-and- 
oob  meal  see  CmttU-fe&ding  for  hmfandfor  growth. 

Com  aalad  (ValorianeUa  IFodia]  oKtoHa).— This  plants  also  known  as  fettiens,  is 
nsed  as  a  salad  herb.  Seven  varieties  were  tested  at  the  New  York  State  Station 
(£.  1884,  p.  886,  B.  1886,  p.  191).  Qermination  tests  of  the  seed  are  recorded  in  N. 
T.  SkUe  B.  1888^  p.  68;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  104. 

Com  atlage. — See  SUago. 

Com  smnt  (  UtHlago  maydU). — This  disease  is  found  wherever  com  is  grown,  and 
the  well-known  black  powdery  masses  on  the  ear,  the  tassel  or  the  stalk  need  no 
description  for  their  identification.  It  has  been  estimated  to  cause  a  loss  every  year 
of  at  least  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  in  this  country,  being  especially  bad  in  wet 
lands  and  during  wet  seasons.  It  attacks  the  com  when  quite  young,  entering  the 
stalk  near  the  ground.  It  grows  with  the  plant,  and  after  a  time  appears  as  white 
swollen  masses  on  various  parts,  most  commonly  on  the  ears,  which  soon  become 
black  and  smutty.  It  will  not  spread  from  plant  to  plant  during  the  season,  but 
must  infect  it  early  in  the  life  of  the  plant  if  at  all. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  presence  of  moisture  the  smut  can  develop  into  a  stage 
capable  of  infecting  the  com  and  also  continuing  its  own  existonoe  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time.  This  is  entirely  independent  of  the  com  plant  and  may  take  place 
in  the  ground  or  manure  heap.  This  fact  being  recognized,  the  importance  of 
destroying  all  smut  patches  as  soon  as  found  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Its  spread 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  removing  and  burning  all  infested  stalks  and  ears.  This 
should  be  done  wherever  com  is  followed  by  com  for  several  years  until  the  ground 
becomes  thoroughly  infested.  A  change  of  crop  will  check  it,  as  this  species  is  con- 
fined to  com  alone.  Another  way  of  spreading  the  infection  may  be  in  the  seed 
itself,  and  its  growth  and  development  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  com.  This 
may  be  prevented,  it  is  said,  by  soaking  the  grain  in  a  solution  of  oopper  sulphate 
(blue  vitrei),  1  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  will 
kill  all  adhering  spores.  Another  and  probably  better  way  is  to  treat  the  oom  in 
the  manner  reconmiended  for  the  treatment  of  smut  of  wheat  and  oats.  No  applica- 
tion to  the  plant  after  it  has  attained  any  considerable  size  will  be  of  any  boieflt. 
(Kam.  B.  83;  Nobr.  B.  11;  N.  0.  B.  76;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  10). 

Com  stover. — The  com  plant  after  the  ears  are  taken  off.  For  composition  see 
JppeiUlix,  Tdbloi  I  and  II.  In  feeding  trials,  the  Vermont  Station  found  (B.  1889,  p, 
5i)  that  com  stover  and  hay  "have  about  the  same  feeding  value  for  cows,'' and 
"  the  lower  half  (butts)  of  com  stover  have  as  great  feeding  value  per  pound  of  dry 
matter  as  the  upper  half  (tips)."  The  com  furnishing  the  stover  was  presumably  a 
Northern  variety.    See  also  Silage. 

For  comparison  of  cut  and  uncut  stover  see  Foodi,  preparation  for  foeding,  and 
Cow9,  out  V9.  uneut  etovor. 

Cotton  (Chitgpium  spp.).— This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  Malvaoom,  which  also 
includes  okra  and  the  hollyhock.  The  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
States  belong  to  two  species,  upland  cotton  (Ooisypium  herhaeotnn)  and  sea-island 
cotton  {QoMsypium  harhadome).  Cotton  was  known  to  the  ancient  Asiatics  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  found  growing  wild  in  America  by  Columbus  and  other  early  explor- 
ers. It  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  native  of  both  hemispheres.  In  its  wild  state, 
especially  in  tropical  climates,  cotton  is  a  perennial  shrub,  but  as  cultivated  in  the 
South  it  is  an  annual  plant.  The  cultivated  cotton  plant  is  a  small  shrub  having 
alternate  stalked  and  lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  of  upland  cotton  are  white  or 
cream-colored  on  the  first  day,  become  reddish  on  the  second,  and  fidl  on  the  third. 
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leftTlng  m  small  boll  enveloped  in  the  calyx.  This  boll  develops  nutil  it  reaches 
approximately  the  sixe  and  shape  of  a  hen's  ^gg,  when  it  splits  into  three  to  fire 
eellsy  liberating  the  nnmerons  black  seeds  oovered  with  the  fibrons  wool  which  con- 
etitntss  the  ootton  of  oommeree.  "Formerly  cotton  was  not  grown  north  of  the 
isothermal  line  96^,  bat  nnder  the  inflnence  of  phosphatic  mannres  its  cultivation  in 
late  yean  has  been  extended  several  degrees  beyond  this  line.''  It  is  most  success- 
folly  onltivated  between  9[P  and  2SP  north  latitude.  (For  the  history  and  habits  of 
growth  of  cotton  see  La,  B,  8  and  B,  IS,)  The  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
Soathem  States,  which  favor  the  growth  of  cotton,  are  discussed  in  3,  C,  B,  7. 
Two  periods  in  the  lifb  of  this  plant  may  be  distinguished.  The  first  extends  from 
the  time  of  planting,  which  in  South  Carolina  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
middle  of  summer.  This  is  the  time  in  which  the  plant  makes  its  growth  of  stalk 
and  foliage  and  gathers  nourishment^  which  will  later  be  stored  up  in  the  seed. 
During  this  period  tropical  conditions  are  favorable,  namely,  moisture  in  the  soil 
firom  frequent  rather  than  long-continued  rain,  high  temperature  with  small  daily 
vaciaticm,  plenty  of  sunshine,  little  wind,  and  a  high  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  to  reduoeevajiOTation  to  a  minimum.  During  this  period  everything  pos- 
sible ia  done  to  prevent  loss  of  water  from  the  soil;  grass  and  weeds  are  scrnpu- 
looaly  excluded,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  frequently  stirred  to  conserve  the 
DolBture  and  increase  the  temperature  of  the  soiL 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  in  South  Carolina  the  temperature  rapidly  falls 
and  the  rainfall  diminishes.  This  is  the  fruiting  period  of  the  cotton  crop,  when 
every  eifort  should  be  made  to  produce  seed  rather  than  stalk  and  foliage.  Every 
means  Is  taken  to  dry  out  the  soil;  cultivation  ceases  and  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  hard  and  compact  to  favor  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  It  is  believed 
that  differences  in  moisture  and  temperature  account  for  the  fftct  that  the  fine  grades 
of  sea-island  cotton  can  be  produced  only  on  the  islands  and  in  the  country  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  coast. 

Yabibtdm. — Numerous  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  tested  at  the  stations  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Qeorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
Among  the  varieties  which  have  given  the  best  results  in  different  localities  are  the 
following:  Peterkin,  Jones  Improved,  Welbom  Pet,  Texas  Storm  and  Drouth-Proof, 
Bouthem  Hope,  Peerless,  Tennessee,  Qold  Dust,  and  Cherry  Long  Staple.  At  the 
Nebraska  Station  4  varieties  forced  in  a  greenhouse  for  36  days  and  then  transplanted 
to  the  field  did  not  ripen  seed,  the  season  there  being  about  three  weeks  too  short 
(NOr.  B.  6). 

Ala.  C0lUg9  B,  IS,  a.  9$r.f  contains  a  report  on  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
fiber  of  18  varieties  of  cotton  grown  on  the  station  farm.  The  experiments  indicate 
"that  it  is  not  always  the  large  plant  that  produces  the  best  condition  of  the  fiber, 
and  that  the  most  excellent  condition  of  the  fiber  is  produced  only  on  plants  which 
are  neither  too  rapid  nor  too  slow  in  their  development,  and  which  are  given  all  the 
advantages  of  Judicious  cultivation  with  the  proper  manuring  and  under  the  most 
fiikvorable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  In  improving  the  grade  of  cotton  the  plant 
must  be  fbroed  to  produce  fiber  that  is  (1)  long  and  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
in  length;  (2)  of  uniform  diameter  throughout;  (3)  flat  and  ribbon-like,  and  well 
twisted.^  Seed  selection  should  be  repeated  firom  year  to  year,  and  no  inferior  cot- 
ton planted  near  enough  to  vitiate  the  chosen  variety  with  its  pollen.  In  these  ex- 
periments the  strongest  fiber  was  produced  by  the  Truitt  variety;  the  largest  oy 
Bamett;  the  smallest  by  Hawkins  Improved  and  Peterkin;  the  longest  by  Okra 
Leaf;  and  the  best  twisted  by  Truitt,  Bameses,  and  Cherry  Cluster.  "The  largest 
percentage  of  fiber  per  boll  was  produced  by  Welbom  Pet,  Okra  Leaf,  Peterkin, 
Hawkina  Improved,  and  King  Improved,  in  the  order  named.  The  best  grade  of 
cotton^  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  was  Cherry  Cluster;  the  second  best 
grade  was  Truitt." 

The  South  Carolina  Station  (B.  f,  n.  ssr.)  classified  the  varieties  of  cotton  grown  in 
tbat  StaU  into  three  groups  according  to  their  percentages  of  lint— lon^^  sta^la^  aL^T\ 
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staple,  and  Rio  Gnnde  (inolnding  Peterkin  and  TexBS  Wood).  The  Y&rfettee  in  the 
first  group  produce  31  per  cent  of  lint  or  less,  those  in  the  second  32  to  34  per  cent, 
and  those  in  the  third  36  per  cent  or  more.  The  yield  of  lint  in  general  increases 
with  the  percentage  of  lint.  "  It  seems  to  he  established  that  thorough  cultiration 
and  careful  selection  of  seed  for  a  number  of  years  will  improve  the  produotlTeness 
of  any  variety  or  increase  its  percentage  of  lint.'' 

{Ala,  College  B.  4,  B,  6  (1888),  n.  $er,,  B,  IB, ».  mt.,  B.  16,  n.  $er,,  B,  f 5,  n.  9er,,  B.  SS,  «. 
eer.;  Ala.  Camttrake  B,  7,  B.  11,  B.  14;  Ark.  B.  18,  B.  1888,  pp.  100, 106, 119,  B.  1889, 
p.  52,  B.  1890,  p.  147;  Ga.  B.  11,  B.  16;  La.  B.  tl,  B.  gg,  B.  26,  B.  27,  B.  7, 2d  ssr.,  B.  8, 2d 
90r.,  B.  1891,  p.  4;  Miee.  B.  18,  B.  1890,  p.  16, 1891,  p.  19;  Nebr.  B,  6;  N.  C.  B.  1886,  p. 
74,  B.  1887,  p.  115;  8.  C.  B.  1  (1888),  B.  2,  n.  eer.,  B.  1888,  p.  218,  B.  1889,p.  268;  Tex, 
B.  1889,  p.  IS.) 

CoMPOSiTiON.^A  chemical  study  of  the  cotton  plant  was  made  by  J.  B.  McBryds 
at  the  South  Carolina  Station  during  1889  and  1890  and  the  results  were  published 
in  Tenn.  B.  vol*  IV,  5.  The  data  given  include  separate  analyses  of  the  whole  plant, 
linty  seed,  bolls  (''the  empty  burr  or  capsule  after  the  seed  has  been  removed '')> 
leaves,  stem,  and  roots;  of  parts  of  the  seeds  (kernels  and  hulls),  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  cotton-hull  ashes;  a  determination  of  the  relative  weight  of  different  parts  of 
the  plant;  and  a  comparison  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  contained  in  crops  of 
cotton  yielding  300  pounds  of  Unt,  of  com  yielding  20  bushels,  and  of  oats  yielding 
80  bushels  of  grain  per  acre. 

AnalyeU  of  the  whole  and  parte  of  the  cotton  planU 


MoUtore  «t  lOO^  C. 

Cmdesah 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  acid. . . . 
Potasaium  oxide... 

Sodiom  oxide 

Calcium  oxide 

Magnesium  oxide.. 

Sulphurie  aoid 

Insoluble  matter. . . 


Whole 
plant. 


Air. 
dry 

pluat. 


Pr,ct. 
7.36 
6.81 
L46 
0.43 
1.82 
0.11 
1.42 
0.52 
0.20 
ai3 


Ash. 


Pr.et. 


7.65 
22.70 
1.82 
24.88 
8.90 
8.43 
7.46 


Lint. 


Crop  of  1880. 


Air- 
dry. 


Pr.et. 
6.72 
1.50 
0.28 
0.07 
0.64 
0.08 
0.16 
0.11 
0.00 
0.02 


Fr.et 


4.41 
^2.47 
1.76 
10.86 
7.41 
5.71 
L66 


Crop  of  1890. 


Air- 
dry. 


Pr.et. 
6.77 
1.80 
0.20 
0.05 
0.85 
0.08 
0.16 
0.16 
0.09 
0.03 


Pr.et. 


Ash. 


2.94 

47.10 
L51 
8.80 
8.06 
6.01 
L56 


Seed. 


Whole  seed. 


Air- 
dry. 


Ash. 


Pr.et 
7.04 
8.29 
8.07 
1.02 
1.17 
0.02 
0.19 
0.50 
0.13 
0.02 


Pr.et. 


31.01 
85.50 
0.67 
6.68 
15.19 
3.90 
0.69 


I 


I 


Fr.eL 


6.81 
1.84 
1.22 


0.18 
0.88 
0.13 
0.68 


Pr.et, 


0.89 
0.10 
1.46 


0.18 
0.39 
0.11 
0.04 


Moisture  at  100^  C. 

Crude ash 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  aoid. . . , 
Potassium  oxide. . . 

Sodium  oxide 

Calcium  oxide . .  • . . 
Magnesium  oxide. . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Insoluble  matter. . . 


BoUb. 


Crop  of  1889. 


Air- 
dry. 


Pr.et. 
9.47 
7.65 
L86 
0.40 
2.91 
0.05 
1.09 
0.29 
0.56 
0.27 


Ash. 


Peret. 


6.26 
37.93 
0.69 
14.28 
8.81 
7.30 
3.52 


Crop  of  1890, 


Air- 
dry. 


Pr.et. 

14.36 
7.08 
0.87 
0.17 
3.23 
0.06 
0.78 
0.21 
0.32 
0.81 


Ash. 


Peret. 


2.43 
46.90 
0.64 
1L03 
2.97 
4.48 
4.84 


Leaves. 


Crop  of  1889. 


Air- 
dry. 


Peret. 
9.50 
16.42 
2.37 
0.46 
0.83 
0.37 
7.08 
L26 
0.84 
0.93 


Ash. 


Peret. 


2.78 
6.04 
2.22 
43.18 
7.68 
6.13 
6.66 


Crop  of  1890. 


Air- 
dry. 


Peru. 
8.41 
8.93 
0.88 
0.20 
0.92 
0.11 
1.06 
0.4S 
0.14 
0.0f 


Ash. 


PereL 


8.60 
U.01 

L71 
88.99 

6.8S 

8.U 
10.04 
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AiuiXfsU  of  the  yfkoU  andparia  of  the  eott<m  pJant-^ontiiined, 


Xoistiireail00»O 
Cmde  Mil  .•••••.. 
Kltrofen  .•••••.••• 
Pbospliorie  Mid. . . 
PotaMinm  oxide. . 

Sodlnm  oxide 

Oaleinm  oxide .... 
If  agneainm  oxide. 
Sulphturio  aeid. ... 
InaolaUe  mattor. . 


Stem. 


Crop  of  1888. 


Air- 
dry. 


Pr.eL 
12.14 
12.05 
2.46 
0.42 
1.33 
0.21 
4.10 
0.76 
a38 
1.20 


Ath. 


PoroL 


6.01 
23.32 

2.69 
26.87 
10.98 

8.67 

L76 


Crop  of  1890. 


Air. 

dry. 


Pr,ot. 

U.71 
4.23 
0.74 
0.17 
L46 
0.09 
0.62 
0.80 
0.08 
0.17 


Ash. 


PeroL 


4.10 
84.86 

2.14 
14.72 

7.10 

L96 
-4.11 


Boots. 


Crop  of  1889. 


Air- 
dry. 


Ptret. 
7.66 
8.81 
0.70 
Oil7 
0i86 
0.16 
0.70 
0.34 
0.18 
0.21 


Ash. 


Ptret. 


6.10 
26.00 

4.88 
2L04 
10.16 

8.82 

6.19 


Crop  of  1890. 


Air- 
dry. 


Porot, 
6.93 
8.86 
0.69 
0.14 
1.84 
0.13 
0.89 
0.30 
0.10 
0i28 


Ash. 


Per  a. 


4.02 
89.94 
8.97 
U.49 
8u97 
2.97 
6.92 


BelaHvB  wHgM  of  parts  of  the  ootton  plant. 

In  water-free  plant. 

Weight 
in  oances. 

Weight 
in  grams. 

Percent. 

tint 

0.616 
1.848 
0.828 
L181 
1.860 
0.518 

17.46 
88.07 
28.49 
83.48 
88.26 
14.56 

ia56 
23.03 
14.21 
20.25 
28.15 
8.80 

Seed 

BoDs 

Le«Tea 

Steins  ...•••.. •...•••• 

Hoots. 

Totsl 

6.831 

166.80 

100.00 

ForURHnf  oim$Htuemt§  contained  in  a  orop  of  eotton  jfielding  SOO  pounds  of  Uni  per  aero. 


Amount  per  acre. 

In  800 

pounds 

lint 

In  664 

pounds 

seed. 

In  404 

pounds 

bolls. 

In  676 
pounds 
Ieares. 

In  658 
pouDdii 
stems. 

In  250 

pounds 

roots. 

In  2,841 

pouuds 

total  crop. 

XHltrfffBM  •••••••«••••■•••• 

Poundg. 
0.72 
0.18 
2.22 

Pounds. 

20.08 

6.66 

7.63 

Pounds, 

4.60 

1.14 

12.20 

Pounds, 

18.86 

2.67 

6.57 

POttfMf.. 

5.17 
L22 
7.74 

Pounds. 
1.62 
0.88 
2.76 

Pounds. 
46.94 
12.16 
89.11 

Phosohoirlo  aeid.  .•.••••■• . 

Potaaidnm  oxide. ...■■ . ... 

Food  ingredients  in  the  ootton  plant  and  its  parts. 


Lint. 

Seed. 

BoUa. 

Leares. 

Stems. 

Boots. 

Whole 
plant. 

Moisture  at  100^  0...— *. 
Thr  matter 

Porotnt 

6.74 

88.26 

Porcont. 

7.04 

02.96 

PoroenL 
11.92 
88.08 

PsroMif. 
10.82 
89.18 

Perssnt. 
10.06 
88.94 

Ptrcsnt. 

7.29 

92.71 

PsresnL 

7.86 

08.64 

-*"j '■■  •■•■••••■•••••• 

Analysis  of  diy  mattert 
Grade  ash  .......•••■■ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1.77 
88.76 
0.66 
1.61 
6.22 

8.63 
24.13 
28.26 
20.61 
28.47 

6.88 

86.90 

1.67 

7.84 

45.36 

16.93 
11.26 
7.31 
16w89 
48.61 

4.64 

60.18 
0.90 
5.46 

88.93 

8.60 

52.39 

2.86 

4.89 

87.27 

6w27 

88.40 

4.23 

0.86 

46.26 

Cnde  eeDnlooe 

Crude  fkt 

Crude  protein 

ntrogsaa-fbeoststrael. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

\ 

y    V».» 

\         \S!f^.^ 
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Anaiytii  ofpMrti  of  cotton  §eed. 


• 

HMid-aeparatod  aeed. 

lUoUne-knllodMed. 

KemttU. 

Hull*. 

ICmL 

Holla. 

ICeittiiTe  At  lOOo  0 

Ptreeni. 
6.27 
68.73 

PtrenU. 
6.16 
66.84 

PtrcttU. 
7.47 
62.68 

iLao 

88.76 

Dxymatttr  ..••••••.•.•....•..••••••... 

Aaalysis  of  dzy  mattar  i 

Cmde Mb  ...............•....••.■•.•••■....... 

160.00 

100.06 

160.00 

100.00 

4.80 

4.67 

86.06 

81.21 

26.82 

2.6J 

61.87 

0.64 

2.41 

42.67 

7.60 

4.66 

16.61 

6L12 

26.87 

8.86 

43.86 

2.86 

6.16 

46.81 

CmdoMUnloM 

Cmdefiiii 

Cnid6  protais..... ••••••.....•....•.. •■...••... 

lTitn>mn*iyM9xtnu)t  .•••••■.....■••........■.. 

• 

100.60 

160.00 

100.00 

160.00 

CULTURB. — ^The  generml  resnlt8  of  experienoe  in  the  onltme  of  ootton  are  stated 
by  the  LoniBiana  Stations  (B,  8)  as  follows : 

''  The  soil  best  adapted  to  ootton  is  not  yet  f ally  decided.  Clay  loama  well  drained 
and  sandy  loams  resting  npon  olay  subsoils  are  both  highly  recommended.  Both 
should  contain  a  £ftir  amount  of  yegetable  matter. 

''  The  width  of  the  rows  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  stalks  in  the  row  must 
depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  rain  supply.  In  poor  lands  or  on  soils 
subject  to  drought  during  fruiting  season,  thin  planting  must  be  practiced  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  results.  Mr.  Dayid  Dickson,  the  great  ootton  planter  of  Georgia, 
always  contended  that  cotton  needed  distance  only  one  way.  If  therefore  the  rows 
were  wide,  it  could  be  crowded  in  the  drill  and  vioo  vena. 

''Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  soil,  followed  by  pulverization  should  always 
precede  planting.  The  planting  should  be  done  by  some  of  the  excellent  and  cheap 
cotton  planters  now  to  be  everywhere  found,  sinoe  only  the  machine  will  give  that 
uniform  and  straight  stand  which  so  facilitates  the  subsequent  chopping.  It  fhr- 
thermore  economizes  the  seed,  a  point  of  great  importance,  when  the  true  value  of 
this  article  as  a  manure  and  feeding  stuff  is  appreciated.  The  first  plowing  of  cotton 
may  be  as  deep  and  thorough  as  possible,  but  all  subsequent  workings  ought  to  be 
as  shallow  as  the  character  of  the  land  will  permit,  since  root-breaking  to  this  plant 
is  almost  a  disabter.  The  implements  in  general  use  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are 
the  scooter  and  scrape,  the  solid  and  buzzard-wing  sweeps,  the  side  harrows  and  the 
numerous  cultivators.  After  every  heavy  rain  the  soil  should  be  stirred  and  during 
drought  a  shallow  implement  run  Just  deep  enough  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
pores  of  the  soil  and  to  form  an  upper  layer,  which  shall  act  as  a  mulch  to  conserve 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  has  often  been  found  highly  beneficiaL  Grass  is  an  enemy 
of  the  cotton  planter  and  should  never  be  permitted  (if  prevention  is  possible)  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  fields.  In  cotton  as  in  all  other  crops  the  hoe  should  be 
used  aa  little  as  possible.  It  is  an  element  of  cost  excessive  to  bear  and  with  this 
plant  often  causes  the  disease  known  as  "9oro  ohin"  by  breaking  or  removing  the 
epidermis  of  the  tender  stalk  in  the  effort  of  the  hoeman  to  remove  the  last  spire  of 
grass. 

''  When  to  plant,  must  be  decided  by  the  climate  and  by  the  character  of  the  soiL 
When  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  promptly  germinate  the  seed  and  give  a  vigor- 
ous healthy  plant,  then  the  seed  can  be  wisely  trusted  in  the  earth.  This  is  usually 
the  case  in  this  latitude  in  April.  Planting  in  May  is  often  hazardous,  on  aooonntof 
the  delay  in  germination,  due  to  the  previUence  of  drought  at  this  period.  When 
May  planting  is  practiced,  the  seed  should  be  covered  rather  deeply  and  finned  with 
a  light  roller." 
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The  adTBntegM  of  tQe  drainage  are  shown  hj  the  zeBnltB  of  ozperimentB  on 
^  black  Bloagh  bottom  "  land  at  the  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  (B.4,B.  X4). 

After  a  three  yean'  test  of  drilling  as  compared  with  checking,  the  South  Carolina 
Station  (B.  g, «.  ier.,B.tS89,p,  S$4)  reports  no  great  difference  of  results  from  the  two 
methods.  Checking,  howcTer,  saves  hand  labor  and  gives  the  feurmer  more  command 
over  his  crop.    It  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  drilling. 

'  A  number  of  the  stations  have  made  experiments  in  planting  cotton  at  different 
diirtano^w.  }sk  general  the  results  &vor  rows  4  feet  apart,  with  plants  from  2  to  3 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  Go.  B.  16  the  following  statements  on  this  subject  were 
made  from  experience  as  confirmed  by  an  expenment  at  the  station : 

''  (1^  On  land  capable  of  making  between  1  and  1.5  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  the 
plants  should  not  be  doser  than  4  by  2  feet,  nor  wider  probably  than  4  by  8  feet. 

''  (2)  The  greater  the  distance  given  the  more  important  it  is  to  secure  an  early 
stand,  thin  out  early,  and  give  rapid  cultivation. 

''  (8)  Close  planting  gives  a  larger  yield  in  the  early  fall,  or  at  the  first  and  second 
picUngs.  (The  4  by  1  series  in  the  experiment  was  161  pounds  ahead  of  the  4  by  2 
series  at  tha  dose  of  the  fourth  picking,  October  16.)  This  is  because  each  plants 
when  planted  dose,  will  make  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many  blooms  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  blooming  as  each  plant  in  widely  planted  rows.  Between  the  date  of  the 
first  and  second  pickings,  a  period  of  12  days,  1  pound  of  cotton  was  yielded  by 
evecy  15  plants  of  the  4  by  1  series,  while  in  the  4  by  2  series  12  plants  were  required 
to  1  pound.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  were  only  5,005  plants  to  the  acre  in 
the  4  by  2  series  against  9,260  plants  in  the  4  by  1  series,  the  explanation  of  the 
greater  yidd  of  the  4  by  1  series  at  the  second  picking  is  plain.  At  the  fifth  pick- 
ing, November  4,  43  pluits  in  the  4  by  1  series  yielded  1  pound,  while  in  the  4  by  2 
series  13  plants  only  yielded  1  pound." 

(Aim,  CoUegeB.  S  {1888\  B.  16,  n.  Mr.,  B.  M,  a.  mt.,  B.  SS;  «.  ier. ;  Ala,  CUmebrake  B,  4f 
Arh.  B.  IS;  Lm,  B.gi,  B.  B7,  B.  8,td  ur.) 

Shallow  cultivation  has,  with  an  occasional  exception,  given  better  results  than 
deep  cultivation.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  root  system  of  the  cotton  plant, 
which  is  naturally  small,  the  individual  roots  being  small  and  delicate.  At  the  South 
Carolina  Station  the  roots  of  eight  plants  which  had  grown  on  light  sandy  soil  with 
sandy  subsoil  were  examined  after  the  first  picking  of  cotton.  The  taproots  extended 
''straight  down  bdow  2  or  8  feet.''  The  lateral  roots  commenced  about  3  inches 
bdow  the  surfiMse  and  for  the  most  part  did  not  go  below  9  inches.  Out  of  more  than 
twenty  plants  grown  on  heavier  loam  soil,  with  compact  subsoil,  only  one  was  found 
with  a  wdl-devdoped  taproot  below  9  inches.  Most  of  the  laterd  roots  commenced 
sad  were  contained  within  8  to  9  inches  of  the  surfitMc  (A  C,  B.  7,  R,  1S89,  p. 
8i),  The  danger  of  great  ii^ury  to  plants  having  such  roots  flrom  deep  cultivation 
Is  obvious.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  however,  deep  cultivation  may  be  ben- 
eficial in  keeping  down  grass  whidi  is  often  troublesome  after  spring  rains.  (Ark.  R, 
lS88^p.W>) 

(AXm.  ConBg§B.3(188g);  Arh.R.lS89,p.54;  Oa.  B.n,B.16;  ilitt.  B.1889,p.lS,  JK. 
lS90,p.l6.) 

Experiments  in  enttlng  off  the  tops  of  cotton  plants  during  growth  have  as  a  rule 
Indicated  that  this  practice  decreased  the  yield,  especially  when  the  topping  was 
done  early  in  the  season.  (AUl  College  B.  4  (1888);  Ala.  CamtHtroke  B.  4;  Oo.  B.  11,  B, 
16;LtuB.MT;  Mm. B.  1889, p. IS;  8.C.B.8,n.$m'.,  B.18S9,p.SSS,) 

Fbbtilizxr  TB8T8. — ^Experiments  have  been  made  at  several  statious  with  refer- 
ence to  the  kinds  and  amounts  ot  fertilisers  to  be  used  for  cotton  and  the  methods 
and  times  of  their  application.  As  in  the  case  of  other  crops,  the  results  have  varied 
with  ttie  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  some  of  ttie 
experiments  which  have  been  longest  continued  are  given  below. 

Hie  South  Carolina  Station  (B,  8,  n,  $er,,  B.  1889,  p,  876)  conducted  experiments  at 
Darlington  and  at  Spartanburg  for  three  years  on  lands  which  were  greatly  worn 
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by  jean  of  wasteftil  tillage.  At  Darlington  the  soil  was  sandj,  at  Spartanburg  a 
mixtnre  of  sand  and  clay.  In  both  soils  there  was  a  deficiency  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Among  the  general  results  of  the  experiments  were  the  following:  A 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potaqh  makes  the  most  effective  fer- 
tilizer for  cotton.  Phosphoric  acid  is  the  most  important  element,  and  nitrogen  is 
more  important  than  potash.  The  required  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients 
is  1  part  of  nitrogen,  2^  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  f  of  potash.  The  amounts  called 
for  by  a  crop  yielding  300  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  are,  nitrogen  20  poundid,  phosphoric 
acid  50  pounds,  potash  15  pounds.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  varies  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  will  not  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  cotton.  In  choosing  between 
muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  sulphate  of  potash  cost  is  the  only  factor  which  need 
be  considered.  Phosphoric  acid  is  of  value  to  cotton  in  proportion  to  its  solubility. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  nitrogen  is  used  in  an  organic  or  inorganic  fonn« 
Stable  manure  containing  organic  n\trogen  is  the  best  fertilizer  of  its  class  and  is  last- 
ing or  cuuralative  in  its  e  ffects.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  somewhat  better  than  cotton 
seed.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  generally  be  applied  along  with  the  other  fertilizers 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  lime  of  marl  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
fertilizers  is  of  no  direct  value  to  cotton.  Mixed  with  acid  phosphate  it  may  even 
act  injuriously  by  retarding  or  preventing  its  solution  in  the  soil.  Applied  on 
leguminous  crops,  such  as  cowpeas  or  vetch,  which  are  to  be  turned  under  as  a  preps- 
ration  for  cotton,  its  indirect  value  is  great.  Copperas  has  no  effect  on  cotton. 
Fertilizers  may  be  indifferently  drilled  or  applied  broadcast  where  they  are  liberally 
Qsed,  but  drilling  is  to  be  preferred  where  small  amounts  are  employed. 

The  following  formulas  for  fertilizers  per  acre  are  based  on  the  results  above 
stated: 


(1)  Muriate  of  potash pounds . .    90 

Acid  phosphate do....  312 

Nitrate  of  soda do....  125 

(2)  Muriate  of  potash do....    30 

Acid  phosphate do....  334 

Dried  blood do 167 

(3)  Muriate  of  potash do 20 

Acid  phosphate  ...•• do....  281 

Cotton-seed  meal do....  286 

(4)  Muriate  of  potash do....    10 

Acid  phosphate  (with  potash), 

pounds 312 

Cotton-seed  meal pounds . .  286 

(5)  Cotton-seed  hull  (ashes) . .  do . . . .    45 

Acid  phosphate do....  261 

Cotton  meal do 286 

(6)  Kainit do....    68 

Acid  phosphate do 300 

Nitrate  of  soda do 70 

Stable  manure ton..      1 


(8)  Muriate  of  potash  . . . pounds . .    20 

Acid  phosphate do 300 

Nitrate  of  soda do 64 

Cottonseed bushels..    23^ 

(9)  Kainit pounds..     64 

Acid  phosphate do 273 

Cotton-seed  meal do ... .  143 

Cotton  seed bushels . .     13| 

(10)  Kainit pounds..    45 

Acid  phosphate do....  264 

Cottonseed bushels..    26| 

(11)  Acid  phosphate pounds..  266 

Nitrate  of  soda do....    13 

Stable  manure tons..      9 

(12)  Ammoniated   acid   phosphate 

with  potash  (nitrogen  4  per 
cent»  phosphoric  acid  10  per 
cent,  potash  3  per  cent), 
pouuda... •••••••••• •«.  500 


(7)  Wood  ashes  (unleached)  pounds.  164 

Acid  phosphate pounds..  261 

Cotton-seed  meal do....  286 

Experiments  carried  on  in  different  localities  in  North  Carollaa  k»Te  isdloatad 
that  on  the  average  a  oombination  of  200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  100  poands  ootton- 
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8Md  meal,  and  50  ponnda  kainit  will  giye  good  rosulta  (K,  (7.  B,  2381,  p,  IBS,  J2. 
1989,  p.  70,  B.  1886,  p.  60,  B.  1887,  p.  68,  B.  1888,  p.  80). 

The  Loniaiana  Station  (JB.  8  (1887),  B,  91)  recommends  a  oompost  of  700  ponnda 
of  ootton  seed  meal,  1,100  pounds  of  aoid  phosphate,  and  200  pounds  of  kainit. 
From  200  to  500  pounds  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  used  per  acre.  Where  cotton  seed  and 
stable  manure  are  available  a  useful  oompost  may  be  made  with  100  bushels  of  cotton 
seed,  100  bushels  of  manure,  and  1  ton  of  acid  phosphate.  For  sandy  land  1,000 
pounds  of  kainit  may  be  advantageously  added.  From  300  to  1,000  pounds  of  this 
compost  should  be  applied  per  acre. 

The  Mississippi  Station  {B,  1889,  p.  12,  B.  1890,p.  7,  B.  1891,  p.  10)  states  that  for 
the  yeUow  clay  soils  of  the  hill  region  of  that  State  the  fertilizer  for  cotton  should 
contain  a  liberal  supply  of  potash  and  organic  matter,  with  smaller  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

On  the  ''black  slough ''  land  of  the  Canebrake  region  of  Alabama  commercial  fer- 
tiliaen  were  found  to  be  unprofitable  (Ala,  CaneibraJoe  B,  11) » 

Comparisons  of  the  effects  of  applying  the  fertilizer  all  at  once  before  planting 
and  in  fractions  during  the  seasons  of  growth  have  given  conflicting  results.  For 
accounts  of  experiments  in  this  line  see  Ala.  College  B,  4  {1888),  B,  $2,  n,  eer.,  B. 
SS, «.  Mr.,  Ala.  Canebrake  B.  4;  Oa.  B.  10,  B.  11 ;  La.  B.  27. 

{Ark.  B.  1,  B.  1888,  pp.  8, 101,  B.  1889,  p.  46;  Fla.  B.  8,  B.  12;  La.B.2  (1886),  B.  26$ 
B.  27;  B.  7,  2d  ear.,  B.  8,  2d  eer.,  N.  C.  B.  1881,  p.  125,  B.  1882,  p.  70,  B.  1886,  p.  60, 
B.  1887,  p.  68,  B.  1888,  p.  81;  Tenn.  B.  fx>l.  IF,  6.) 

Cotton  oaterpillar  (AleHa  xylina  [argillacea"]), — ^The  moth  of  this  species  is 
1  to  H  inches  across  the  wings  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  fore  wings 
have  a  dark  spot  near  the  center  and  three  very  small  white  spots  near  the  front 
edge.  There  are  also  several  wavy  lines  crossing  the  wings.  It  flies  at  night  and  as 
a  moth  does  no  harm.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  cotton. 
These  hatch  in  two  or  three  days  and  as  each  female  lays  150  to  200  eggs  they  in- 
crease rapidly.  In  about  twenty  days  the  worm  attains  full  size  and  rolls  itself  up 
in  a  leaf;  there  it  remains  for  about  ten  days,  when  itreappers  as  a  moth  to  lay  ^gs 
for  another  brood.  Thus  there  may  be  from  three  to  six  broods  in  a  season.  The 
adult  moth  will  not  live  through  the  winter  unless  it  goes  fkr  enough  south  to  escape 
freezing  weather. 

London  purple  and  Paris  green,  either  dry  or  in  water,  are  used  against  the  cat- 
erpillars with  good  effect.  A  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum  has  been  tried  with 
good  results  in  Arkansas  and  has  not  the  evil  effect  sometimes  experienced  with  the 
azsenites.  (Ark.  B.  12,  B.  16,  B.  1890,  p,  62;  Fla.  B.  9;  Qa.  B.  6;  N.  C.  B.  78;  S.  O. 
B.  1888,  p.  27;  Tenm.  Bpeeial  B.  B.) 

Cotton-hull  aahes. — See  Aehee. 

Cotton  hulls. — ^Preparatory  to  pressing  the  oil  from  cotton  seed,  the  mills  grind 
the  seed  and  sift  out  the  tough  seed  coat.  Though  cotton  hulls  consist  of  these 
tough  fragments,  chiefly  fiber,  yet  they  possess  considerable  value  when  fed  with 
cotton-seed  meal.  Since  the  hulls  cost  only  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton  they  are  largely 
used  near  the  oil  mills  as  a  substitute  for  hay.  Beef  from  such  feed  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  Becently  they  have  been  fed  to  cows  to  some  extent.  A  taste 
for  hulls  is  readily  acquired,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  animal,  even  when  fed  in  large  quantities.  For  account 
ef  feeding  experiments  with  ootton  hulls  see  CatUe,  feedimg  for  hetf  and  far  growth. 
For  comi>osition  see  Appendix,  Tahlee  I  and  II. 

A  digestion  experiment  witix  steers  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  (B.  806)  showed 
the  following  rate  of  digestibility  fbr  cotton  hulls:  Protein  25  per  cent,  fat  80  per 
cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  40  per  cent,  and  o^nloee  27  per  oent.    See  also  Tez.B.  15. 

Cotton,  leaf  blights. — ^A  common  ftingous  disease  of  cotton  is  described  in  Ala. 
College  B^  8$  under  the  name  ''yellow  le^  blight,''  for  the  disease  formerly  called 
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nist  of  ootton.  The  name  "nut"  Is  miBleading  and  oanftasing,  as  tliis  is  not  a 
disease  caased  by  parasitic  fungi,  bnt  is  now  considered  to  be  a  physiological  dis- 
ease, due  to  a  lack  of  natrition  or  power  of  assimilation.  Fnngi  of  Tarions  kinds 
are  often  found  but  they  are  present  on  account  of  the  weakened  TitaJity  of  the 
plant.  This  disease  is  considered  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  impoyerished  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  often  brought  about  by  continuous  cropping  with  ootton,  or  on 
poorly  drained  and  surface- washed  soils.  It  may  be  largely  prevented  by  restoring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  by  deep  and  thorough  cultiyation.  EzperimentB  in 
several  States  have  shown  the  value  of  certain  fertilisers,  especially  kainity  in  pre- 
venting this  disease  as  well  as  incxessing  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 

Bed  leaf  blight  is  a  name  given  to  a  similar  disease  of  cotton  often  seen  upon  worn- 
out,  sandy  land.  Treatment  similar  to  that  for  the  yellow  leaf  blight  is  advised. 
(Ala.  College,  B.S6,n,  eer,). 

Cotton  root  rot  (Osoaitmi  tmricomum), — ^The  plant  attacked  by  this  disease  sud- 
denly wilts  and  becomes  dry  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  At  first  plants  are  affected 
here  and  there  throughout  the  field,  from  which  centers  the  infection  spreads,  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  *'  dead  spots  '^  in  fields.  It  appears  in  June  and  continiies  until 
frost. 

If  the  root  of  a  diseased  plant  be  examined  a  dense  mat  of  fungus  will  be  found, 
and  in  numerous  places  small  protuberances.  The  filaments  of  the  frmgus  penetrate 
the  tissues  of  the  ootton  root.  The  spots  are  reddish  at  first  but  soon  become  brown 
and  the  softening  and  decay  of  the  root  is  very  rapid.  Sometimes  the  plant  will 
send  out  new  roots  above  the  diseased  portion  and  by  these  is  sustained  through  a 
period  of  drought,  but  the  return  of  rains  hastens  the  rot  and  death  of  the  plant. 
The  same  fungus  is  said  to  infest  sweet  potatoes,  causing  great  loss  to  growers. 

So  frff  only  preventive  treatment  can  be  recommended.  Destroy  all  the  dinosnod 
plants,  rotate  crops,  and  use  good  fertilisers.  It  will  not  do  to  follow  ootton  with 
sweet  potatoes,  peas,  or  grapes,  as  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  same  diseases. 
Use  com,  millet,  oats,  or  similar  orops  for  two  or  three  yean.  (Ala.  CdSUge  B.Uu. 
eer.;  Tex.  B.  4,  B.  7.) 

Cotton  seed  and  ootton-seed  meal.^According  to  the  Tenth  U.  8.  Censas 
Beports,  the  products  from  100  pounds  of  ootton  seed  at  the  oil  mills  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

fonsds. 

Cotton-seed  meal 87.6 

Cotton-seed  oil 12.5 

Cotton-seed  hulls 48.9 

Short  lint  from  hulls 1.1 
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For  the  relative  composition  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  see  AppenHat, 
Tablei  I  and  IL  The  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  the  two  ™^ti*^ft]s  are  gives 
as  follows  (Tenu.  B.  vol  IV,6) i 

FmrtUiMing  ingredUnU  la  eotUm  eeed  amd  eotUmeeed  medU 


ICototars  (air  dry) 

KitrogsB 

Photphorio  Mid .. 
Potash....*......, 


Gotton 
seed. 

CottoniMd 
meaL 

PW  ctnL 

P«r  eMt 

7.04 

T.OA 

a.  07 

1L14 

1.0S 

$.n 

L17 

t.n 
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The  bigh  fertilizing  vAlne  of  cot^n-seed  meal  has  led  to  its  employment  directly 
as  a  fertilizer.  A  more  rational  practice  is  to  feed  the  meal  to  animals  and  apply 
the  manore  to  the  soiL  From  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  materials  of  the 
meal  will  be  voided  by  the  animal  in  the  manure. 

Cotton  sbbd  A2n>  cotton-bbkd  mbal  for  mhje  and  bitttbr  production.— 
The  Texas  Station  (B,  11)  found  that  as  compared  with  com-and-cob  meal,  feeding 
cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  improred  the  creaming  of  the  milk  in  deep  setting,  and 
several  stations  have  found  that  it  tends  to  give  a  firmer,  harder  butter  (see  Butter- 
making,  ejfeet  of  food  on  ohumabiUty  and  on  quality  of  butter).  In  experiments  in  two 
years  at  the  Maine  Station  {B.  1886-'86,  p.  S5,  B.  1887,  p,  84)  the  substitution  of 
ootton-seed  meal  for  an  equal  quantity  of  com  meal  in  each  case  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  both  milk  and  butter  to  a  profitable  extent. 

At  the  Mississippi  Station  (B.  11,  B,  IS,  B,  IS)  cotton  seed  at  $9  was  found  more 
economical  than  cotton-seed  meal  at  $20,  and  the  latter  was  cheaper  than  corn  meal 
at  $35  per  ton.  The  same  station  {B,  21)  concludes  from  three  years'  work  that  "the 
milk  and  butter  from  cows  fed  on  steamed  cotton  seed  cost  less  than  that  from  cows 
fed  on  raw  cotton  seed,  and  but  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  aa  that  from  cows 
fed  on  cotton-seed  meaL  The  butter  from  steamed  cotton  seed  is  superior  in  quality 
to  that  from  either  raw  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal." 

Cotton-seed  meal  was  compared  with  equal  quantities  of  gluten  meal  and  linseed 
mealy  fed  singly,  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (JB.  41).  When  these  were  fed 
with  hay  the  yield  of  milk  was  highest  on  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  case  of  five  out  of 
six  cows,  with  no  material  change  in  composition  of  milk,  but  when  fed  with  com 
stover  or  hay  and  silage  the  gluten  meal  compared  well  with  the  cotton-seed  meal. 
Making  allowanoe  for  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients,  which  is  highest  in  case 
of  the  cotton-seed  meal,  the  net  cost  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  was  the  lowest  of 
these  grains. 

Feeding  6  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head  and  per  day  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
health  of  tho  animals  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  ( JB.i7).  This  station  compared  cot- 
ton-seed meal  with  wheat  bran,  pound  for  pound,  with  the  result  that  the  milk  yield 
inereased  about  one-fifth  and  the  butter  quite  materially  on  cotton-seed  meal;  the 
melting  point  of  the  butter  was  higher,  but  the  general  quality  of  the  butter  was 
rated  considerably  lower  than  that  produced  on  bran. 

Cotton  sebdandootton-sbbd  mbal  for  bbbf  production.— (1)  Calve*.-— TheMis- 
sissippi  Station  {B,  8)  secured  resiilts  in  fattening  calves,  which  were  favorable  to 
eotton-seed  products.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  {B.  17)  three  young  calves  were 
fed  daily  1  pound  of  ootton-seed  meal  mixed  with  hot  water,  in  addition  to  skim 
milk.  Two  died,  but  the  third  made  a  fair  gain.  A  post  mortem  examination  of 
one  of  the  calves  showed  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleurie.  (N,  Y.  State  B, 
1890,  p.  8,  B.  1891,  p.  112;  Texae  B.  14;  Vt.  JB.  1890,  p,  88;  Wi$.  B.  1884,  p.  78,) 

(2)  Steeru, — Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  have  been  compared  on  steers  at 
sevwal  stations.  With  cotton-seed  meal  at  $20,  raw  or  cooked  cotton  seed  at  $7, 
and  hay  at  $6  per  ton,  the  Texas  Station  {B,  6)  found  the  cost  of  food  per  lOOpounds 
of  gain  in  the  case  of  native  steers  three  to  four  years  old  to  be,  on  cotton-seed  meal 
$4.47,  on  boiled  cotton  seed  $2.86,  and  on  raw  cotton  seed  $2.86.  The  gains  were* 
largest  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  on  boiled  cotton  seed. 

In  a  trial  {Tex,  B,  10)  of  feeding  silage  and  hay  with  boiled  cotton  seed  and  with 
eotton-seed  meal,  the  average  daily  gain  with  cotton  seed  was  1.82  pounds,  and  with 
ootton-seed  meal  2.54  pounds;  and  the  average  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  was  $2.80 
with  the  seed  and  $3.83  with  the  meal. 

Two  comparisons  of  raw  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  on  native  steers  at  the 
ArkaDsaa  Station  {B,  1890,p,  lS4),iee^iSsig  each  with  cotton  hulls  "and  pea  hay,  re- 
sulted advantageously  to  the  cotton-seed  meal  as  far  as  gain  was  concerned,  the 
saimals  gaining  from  i  to  f  pound  more  per  day  on  that  food  than  on  cotton  seed. 
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In  one  oaae  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  waa  more  and  in  the  other  losa  on 
cotton-seed  meal. 

As  between  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal,  in  experiments  at  the 
Sonthem  stations,  where  cotton-seed  meal  is  cheap  and  com  meal  relatively  expen- 
siye,  show  that  rations  consisting  largely  of  com  meal  have  nsnally  resulted  in  a 
more  costly  gain  than  those  consisting  largely  of  cotton-seed  products.  "The  results 
of  two  years'  feeding  experiments  bear  strong  evidence  to  the  superior  feeding  qual- 
ities of  cotton-seed  products  and  silage  over  corn  and  hay  for  cattle"  (Tex.  B,  10), 

Experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years  were  made  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College  (B.  6,  B,  10,  B.  IB)  to  compare  corn  meal  and  cotton-seed  meaL 
In  the  trial  in  1881-^82  with  com  meal  at  $30  and  cotton-seed  meal  at  $40  per  ton, 
the  result  ''was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mixed  ration  of  com  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal."  In  1882-'83,  with  these  feeds  at  $26  and  $31.50  per  ton,  respectively,  "there 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  with  com  meal  alone  and  with 
the  mixture  of  com  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal."  In  1883-'84,  with  the  prices  at 
$27.20  and  $30,  respectively,  the  substitution  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  a  part  of  the 
com  meal  diminished  the  cost  of  production  and  also  the  quantity  of  food  required 
for  a  pound  of  gain.  In  1884-^85,  with  the  prices  at  $18  and  $30,  respectively,  the 
results  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration.  As  a  general  rule,  in 
these  trials  the  cotton-seed  meal  ration  gave  the  largest  gain  in  weight. 

At  the  Maine  Station  (B,  1887,  p,  89)  the  effect  was  tried  of  replacing  1^  pounds  of 
com  meal  by  a  like  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal,  feeding  like  amounts 
of  hay  in  both  cases.  With  the  corn-meal  ration  (3^  pounds  corn  meal)  the  average 
gain  per  day  was  0.36  pound  and  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  28  cents ;  and 
with  the  richer  mixed  grain  ration  the  average  gain  per  day  was  1.16  pounds  and 
the  cost  per  pound  9  cents.  Corn  meal  was  reckoned  at  $24  and  cotton-seed  meal  at 
$26  per  ton.  {Me,  B.  1890,  p,  71;  Mo.  College  B.  g;  Pa.  B.  1886,  pp.  177,  t05;  Ttnn,  B. 
vol.  II.  S;  Tex.  B.  6,  B.  10;  Fa.  B.  S.) 

Effect  of  cotton  sked  and  cotton-seed  mbax  on  the  health  of  animals.— 

Cattle  and  sheep.— An  investigation  of  the  results  secured  by  farmers  in  feeding 
cotton  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  steers,  cows,  and  sheep  was  reported  in  Tenn. 
B.  vol.  II,  S.  No  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  animals  was  reported.  Tex.  B. 
11  states  that  all  heavy  feeding  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  must  be  done  in 
cool  weather  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  animals.  The  Arkansas  Station  {B,9) 
details  the  methods  of  those  who  feed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  to  steers  on  a  large 
scale.  If  the  bowels  become  too  loose  some  hay  is  fed  with  the  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls. 

MUs.  B.  IS  states  that  cows  at  the  Mississippi  Station  ate  as  much  as  12  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  per  day  and  others  ate  as  much  as  10  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day 
without  ill  effects  on  health,  but  these  were  chiefly  native  cows  and  light  milkers. 
In  another  trial  at  the  same  station  (£.Jt J)  several  lots  of  cows  were  again  fed  on  heavy 
cotton-seed  rations.  Each  animal  of  one  lot  had  daily  9.5  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal;  others  ate  daily  10.6  pounds  roasted  cotton  seed;  and  others  9.5  pounds  raw 
cotton  seed.    Again  there  is  no  mention  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  animals. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  {B.  17)  milch  cows  were  fed  a  daily  ration  of  6  pounds 
of  cottou-soed  meal  without  any  ill  effects.  The  same  bulletin  reports  the  death  of 
two  out  of  three  calves,  1-)-  to  2  months  old,  fed  1  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head 
daily  with  skim  milk.    The  third  calf  was  thrifty  and  made  good  growth. 

The  North  Carolina  Station  {B.  81)  reports  that  two  steers  fed  from  3  to  6  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  with  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  hulls  each  per  day  gained  well  and 
appeared  healthy,  but  "there  appeared  indications  that  the  digestion  of  the  •.nimalu 
had  been  impaired. " 

/%«.— The  Texas  Station  {B.  21)  made  an  extensive  test  of  the  effect  af  cotton- 
seed meal  and  of  roasted,  boiled,  and  soaked  cotton  seed  on  the  health  of  pigs. 
l)eath  usually  occurred  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  cotton  seed  or  cotton  seed 
meal  was  introduced  into  the  ration.    All  the  rations  contained  a  very  large  per  cant 
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of  ootion-Be«d  or  meal.  The  mortality  of  tlio  pig^  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal  was  87 
per  cent,  on  roasted  cotton  seed  75  per  cent,  and  on  boiled  cotton  seed  25  per  cent. 

The  bnlletin  also  states  that  in  previons  years  the  swine  on  the  farm  have  died 
soon  after  a  very  small  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  was  added  to  the  slop. 

At  the  Virginia  Station  (B,  10)  pigs  were  fed  all  they  would  eat  of  a  ration  of  five 
parts  cotton-seed  meal^  two  parts  bran,  and  two  parts  beef  scraps,  giving  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :2.35.    All  died. 

Cottonw^ood  {Papulu9  monilifera), — ^The  cotton  wood  as  noted  in  S,  Dak,  B,  tS  "has 
been  more  used  than  any  other  tree  in  the  plantations  of  the  Western  prairies.  It  is 
hardy,  is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  any  of  the  natives,  is  propagated  readily  either 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  firewood  more  quickly  than  any  species."  It 
reaches  its  highest  development  further  south,  but  attains  large  size  in  South  Dakota 
under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  most  at  home  on  rich  bottom  lands,  but  is  also 
successful  on  high  prairies.  Objections  are  that  it  is  not  a  dense  foliage  tree  and 
does  not  prevent  weed  growth  (its  most  serious  defect) ;  that  its  wood  is  of  little 
value;  that  it  is  a  rank  feeder  and  not  a  good  neighbor  for  more  valuable  trees,  and 
that  it  receives  immense  damage  from  the  cottonwood  leaf  beetle.  Its  one  virtue  of 
rapid  growth  is  not  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  its  use  in  groves.  (See  also  5.  Dak, 
B.  It,  B,  15,  B.  to,  B.  i9J)  In  B.  15  an  experiment  is  reported  in  using  cottonwood  as 
a  stock  for  grafting  silver-leafed  poplars.  Of  100  whip  grafts  only  2  lived,  but  of 
400  wedge  grafts  about  40  per  cent  grew,  usually  forming  a  perfect  union.  In 
Minn.  B,  94,  while  the  ordinary  tree  is  not  approved  except  for  wind-breaks,  a  better 
variety  is  noted  "with  yellow  heart  wood  and  perhaps  larger-leafed,  called  yellow 
cottonwood  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,''  of  which  the  timber  "  for  many  pur- 
poses will  compare  with  white  pine.''  A  variety  with  golden-green  leaves,  consid- 
ered as  ornamental,  is  noted  in  the  same  bulletin  and  named  in  some  station  lists. 

At  the  Nebraska  Station  {B.  11)  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  question  whether 
the  cottonwood  has  any  secondary  sexual  characters.  Observations  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  indicated  that  the  staminate  trees  on  the  whole  show  leaves  earlier,  and 
hold  them  later  than  the  pistillate,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case;  and  that 
a  greater  number  of  lateral  buds  than  terminal  are  developed  in  the  staminate,  while 
the  opposite  is  true  of  the  pistillate  trees.  These  differences,  however,  are  ascribed 
to  the  consumption  of  energy  by  the  pistillate  trees  in  producing  fruit,  and  hence  are 
considered  primary  rather  than  secondary  characters ;  accordingly  the  main  question 
is  answered  in  the  negative. 

Cottonwood  leaf  beetle  {Lina  scripta  and  L.  lapponica), — ^This  insect  attacks  not 
only  the  cottonwood,  but  also  the  Balm  of  Oilead,  Russian  poplar,  and  willow  trees, 
and  in  those  States  where  arboriculture  is  important  it  is  often  quite  troublesome.  The 
adult  is  a  variously  spotted  beetle,  about  one-half  inch  long.  It  hibernates  under 
rubbish,  to  appear  on  the  trees  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes  on.  It  is  advisable 
to  kill  the  beetles  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  their  laying  eggs.  The  yellow  eggs 
are  laid  in  bunches  and  hatch  in  about  a  week.  The  young  larvsd  are  nearly  black. 
At  first  they  keep  close  together  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  but  soon  scatter  to  eat 
it  all  but  the  ribs. '  In  this  way  the  trees  may  be  defoliated.  Alons;  their  bodies  are 
little  tubercles  from  which  they  eject  small  drops  of  offensive  smelling  fluid.  When 
frill  grown  the  larv»  frequently  collect  in  large  numbers  near  the  ground  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Here  they  undergo  their  final  transformation  and  become  beetles. 
The  whole  cycle  from  egg  to  insect  is  passed  in  about  a  month.  Paris  green  and 
London  purple,  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water,  will  destroy  them.  (  Colo,  B.  6;  Nebr 
B.  14;  S.  Dak.  B.  ff .) 

CoQCdi  graaa. — See  Weeda. 

Cow  cabbage. — See  KaU, 

Ccwpea  (  Ff^fui  [2)oZicAo«]  katiang  var.  HnenHs). — A  leguminous  annual,  of  nnoer- 
tain  botanical  relations,  having  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  producing  long 
pods  containing  edible  paas  (or  beans).    Being  a  native  of  warm  climates  it  (gcom% 
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best  in  our  Soathera  States.  When  grown  in  the  North  it  prodnces  a  large  amount 
of  green  forage  but  will  not  ripen  seed  (Maaa.  State  B.  1888,  pp,  61, 118,  fft9;  JfiiHi.  B. 
11),  A  number  of  varieties,  such  as  Black,  Red  Tory,  Clay,  and  Unknown  are  grown 
{La,  8,  2d  aer,  B.  19, 2d  aer,).  The  cowpea  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  for  green  forage  and  hay,  but  especially  as  a  crop  to  be  plowed  under  to  enrich 
the  soil.  Experiments  at  the  Massachusetts  State  (B.  SB,  B,  1884,  p,  94,  B,  1885,  p. 
71,  B,  1886,  p,  79,B.  1887,  p.  S6,  B,  1888,  p.  118,  B.  1889,  p.  190),  and  Connecticut  Storn 
Stations  {B,  6,  B,  1888,  B,  1890)  have  indicated  that  cowpeas  may  be  a  desirable 
crop  for  Northern  farmers  wishing  to  improve  their  farms  by  green  manuring  and 
diversification  of  crops. 

Composition. — ^The  chief  value  of  cowpeas  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  plants.  A  part  of  this  nitrogen  is  collected  from  the  air  (see  Xt^ii- 
minoua  planta  and  Chreen  manuring).  For  analyses  of  the  green  vines,  hay,  and  seed  see 
Appendix,  Tdblea  I  and  11, 

The  relative  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients  per  acre  in  cowpeas,  oats,  and 
com  as  given  by  the  South  Carolina  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  176)  are  as  follows: 


Nitroj^tai ....... 

Phosphoric  aoid 
Potash 


Cowpeas 
(vines). 


Pounds, 
a06.n 
83.0 
155.0 


Oats  (grain 

and 

straw). 


Potmdt. 
86.0 
12.0 
48.0 


Com  (ker^ 
nels  and 
stover). 


Pounda, 
46.0 
14.0 
40.0 


(Ala.  College  B.  14,  n.  aer.;  Conn.  Starra  B,  1890,  p.  27;  Ga.  B,  4,  B.  11;  Pa,  B.  6,  B. 
1888, p.  44;  S.  C,  B,  8,  B.  1888,  p,  125.) 

CuLTURB.— The  North  Carolina  Station  {B,  7S)  makes  the  following  statements 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Southern  farmer:  "The  cowpea,  being  a  tender  annual, 
should  always  bo  sown  in  the  spring.  It  will  give  a  good  yield  sown  as  late  as  July  1, 
but  the  earlier  it  is  sown  after  danger  of  frost  is  past  the  heavier  the  yield.  The  pea 
is  usually  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre  and  plowed  and  harrowed 
in.  The  cowpea  is  not  affected  by  heat  and  is  less  sensitive  to  drought  than  any  of 
the  clovers.  If  cut  when  coming  into  bloom,  the  roots  will  sprout  and  give  a  second 
and  even  a  third  cutting,  if  the  season  is  long  enough.  The  yield  of  air-dry  hay  is 
from  2  to  4  tons  at  each  cutting,  but  greater  yields  have  been  obtained.  When  al- 
lowed to  mature  seed,  the  yield  is  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre."  The  difficulty  of  cur- 
ing the  hay  is  one  objection  to  this  use  of  cowpeas.  The  seeds  are  also  troublesome 
to  gather  and  thresh  out. 

That  cowpeas  are  not  adapted  to  all  localities  is  evidenced  by  experiments  at  the 
Kansas  Station  {B.  1888,  p.  63,  B.  1S89,  p.  42),  where  the  forage  obtained  from  them 
was  of  poor  quality. 

Manuring. — Experiments  have  shown  that  cowpeas  respond  readily  to  applica- 
tions of  potash  and  phosphates  when  the  soils  used  are  deficient  in  these  elements 
(Ga.  B,  S,  B.  17;  N,  C.  B.  73). 

Manorial  yaluk. — Inasmuch  as  cowpeas  are  large  gatherers  of  nitrogen,  and 
also  secure  considerable  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  through  their  exten- 
sive root  system,  which  reaches  down  to  the  subsoil,  they  have  a  high  fertilizing 
value.  How  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  cowpeas 
is  one  of  the  problems  on  which  the  stations  are  working.  If  the  cowx>eas  aie 
plowed  under  in  the  fall  and  the  ground  left  bare  until  spring  a  large  share  of  the 
nitrogen  they  contain  will  be  leached  away.  By  sowing  wheat  or  rye  after  the  cow- 
peas are  plowed  under  part  of  this  loss  may  be  avoided.  If  the  vines  are  cut  and 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  the  nitrogen  is  rapidly  lost.  In  an 
experiment  at  the  Alabama  College  Station  {B,14f  n.  mt.  )  it  was  found  ^at  vines  gath- 
ered in  October  had  from  1.45  to  2.62  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  if  left  on  theground 
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aatil  Jftanary  they  bad  only  abont  0.70  per  cent,  i.  a.,  Uiey  lost  two-tbirds  of  their 
moat  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients. 

If  the  vines  are  removed  from  the  soil  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  fertilis- 
ing constitnents  of  the  plant  remains  in  the  roots  and  stnbble.  In  one  experiment 
(Ala*  CoUege  B.  14, ».  «er.)  it  was  found  that  on  the  average  the  air-dried  material  in 
the  vines  weighed  six  times  as  much  as  that  in  the  roots  and  stubble.  If,  however, 
the  vines  can  be  fed  to  stock  in  the  form  of  hay  or  silage  and  the  manure  returned 
to  the  soil,  the  most  economical  use  will  be  made  of  this  crop  (Ala,  College  B,  16,  «« 
eer,;  Ala,  Canebrake  B,  9,  B.  10;  N.  C.  B,  7S). 

See  also  La.  B.  8,  B.g7;  Nebr,  B,  6,  B.  11. 

Cowa. — ^Under  this  heading  will  be  treated  (1)  tests  of  dairy  breeds,  (2)  eftect  of 
grain  ration  for  cows  at  pasture,  (3)  cut  vs.  uncut  com  stover,  (4)  mixed  rations  for 
cows,  (5)  warm  vs.  cold  water,  and  (6)  miscellaneeus  work  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

For  feeding  experiments  for  milk  see  below  and  xm&er  Cam  meal,  Gluten  meal,  Flax- 
seed, lAnaeed  meal,  Cotton  seed  and  eotton-seed  meal.  Silage,  Soiling.  For  feeding  ex- 
periments with  cows  for  beef,  see  Cattle,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growth.  For  milk, 
see  Milk.  For  effect  of  food  on  milk,  see  Milh,  tffeai  of  food.  For  effect  of  spaying 
on  milk  flow,  see  Spajfing. 

Cows,  TS8T8  OF  DAIRY  BBEBD8. — Quite  extensive  tests  of  dairy  breeds  of  cows 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  State  Stations  {Me. 
E.  1889,  p.  106,  B.  1890,  p.  17  /  N.  J.  B.  67,  B.  61,  B.  66,  B.  68,  B.  77,  B.  1889,  p.  178,  B. 
1890,  p.  169;  K.  T.  State  B.  18,  B.  21,  B.  34,  B.  1890,  pp.  171,  401,  B.  1891,  pp.  28, 299). 

At  the  Maine  Station  the  test  included  the  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  Holstein  breeds, 
two  registered  cows  of  each  breed  being  used.  The  test  continued  for  two  years. 
The  two  Jerseys  averaged  629  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  the  two  Holsteins  Ml 
pounds,  and  the  two  Ayrshires  396  pounds.  The  Holsteins  gave  16,738  pounds  of 
milk  per  year,  the  Ayrshires  13,226  pounds,  and  the  Jerseys  10,921  pounds.  The 
Holsteins  produced  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  solids  per  year  and  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  in  this  respect.  Calculating  the  cost 
of  the  milk  and  butter  in  the  case  of  the  several  breeds  on  the  basis  of  the  first  cost 
of  the  food  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  value  of  manure  or  of  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk,  the  Holstein  milk  cost  the  least  and  the  Jersey  milk  the  most  per  quart 
or  pound,  and  the  butter  fat  in  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  milk  cost  on  an  average 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  than  that  in  the  Jersey  milk.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
of  food  per  pound  of  butter  &t  was  16  and  23  cents  with  the  Jerseys,  22.6  and  31.4 
cents  with  the  Holsteins,  and  31  and  32  cents  with  the  Ayrshires,  respectively.  The 
average  loss  of  &t  in  butter-making  (skim  and  buttermilk)  was  least  with  the 
Jersey  milk,  and  the  Jerseys  uniformly  produced  the  richest  cream. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  keeping,  the  food  for  a  Holstein  weighing  1,200  pounds 
cost  only  $11  per  year  more  than  than  for  a  Jersey  weighing  900  pounds.  "The 
quantity  of  food  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animals.'^ 

The  New  Jersey  Station  commenced  in  May,  1889,  a  test  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey, 
Holstein,  Jersey,  and  Shorthorn  breeds,  which  was  prematurely  terminated  by  fire 
in  November,  1890.  There  were  three  representative  cows  of  each  breed.  The  data 
secured  show  that  the  Holsteins  gave  the  largest  yield  of  milk,  the  Ayrshires  and 
Shorthorns  the  next  largest^  and  the  Quemseys  and  Jerseys  the  smallest  yield.  The 
average  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  ranged  from  1.66  cents  with  the  Ayrshires  to 
1.91  cents  with  the  Jerseys;  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  butter  fkt  was.  Guernseys 
15.3  cents,  Jerseys  17.9  cents,  Ayrshires  20.6  cents.  Shorthorns  20.8  cents,  and  Hol- 
steins 22.4  cents.  The  breeds  are  divided  into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  food  per  quart  of  mUk  or  per  pound  of  butter  &t,  as  follows:  (1)  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  (2)  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  and  (3)  Holsteins;  but  while  the  first  group 
leads  in  cheapness  of  butter  production  the  third  group  (Holstein)  leads  in  cheap- 
ness of  milk  production.  "In  the  milk  class  the  average  cost  of  a  quart  of  mUk  is 
less  than  in  the  butter  class,  and  in  the  butter  class  the  average  cost  of  a  pound  ot 
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batter  is  less  than  in  the  milk  class."  The  Gnemseys  were  dry  for  the  shortest 
period ;  the  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys  averaged  about  a  month  each,  and  the  Holsteins 
and  Shorthorns  aboat  two  months  a  year. 

The  New  York  State  Station  has  in  progress  the  most  extensive  test  of  breeds  of 
dairy  cows  undertaken  by  any  station.  The  test  was  commenced  in  April,  1889,  and 
includes  six  breeds,  Holstcin,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  American  Holdemess,  and 
Devon,-  with  from  two  to  four  cows  of  each  breed.  The  observations  thus  far  pub- 
lished are  for  one  (the  first)  period  of  lactation  in  the  case  of  each  cow.  The  aver- 
age daily  yields  of  milk  and  butter  during  this  period  were  as  follows: 

Average  daily  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 


Breed. 


Jeney..... 
Gnemsey . , 

Devon 

Holstein . . . 
HoldemeBa 
Ayrshire  .. 


HUk. 

Batter. 

Founds. 

Pound, 

14.0 

0.80 

16.6 

0.00 

12.0 

0.51 

24.3 

0.70 

14.0 

0.62 

18.6 

0.61 

The  Holsteins  gave  the  largest  amount  of  milk ;  but  the  Guernseys,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Jerseys,  gave  the  largest  average  yield  of  butter  per  day.  "  If  the 
milk  of  the  Holsteins  did  not  lose  so  much  fat  in  creaming  [by  deep  setting]  the 
Holsteins  would  easily  make  the  largest  amount  of  butter."  It  is  believed  this  ex- 
cessive loss  of  fat  may  be  remedied  by  using  a  separator.  The  fat  of  the  Guernsey 
milk  was  recovered  most  completely  in  butter-making;  that  is,  there  was  least  loss 
of  fat  in  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  in  case  of  this  mUk.  The  average  amount  of 
butter  made  from  1  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  Guernseys,  1.07  pounds ;  Jerseys, 
1.04;  Holdemesses,  0.98;  Devons,  0.97;  Ayrshires,  0.93;  and  Holsteins,  0.88  pounds. 
The  Jersey  milk  contained  more  fat  per  100  pounds  of  milk  and  creamed  slightly 
less  perfectly  than  the  Guernsey  milk. 

The  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  lowest  in  case  of  the  Holsteins,  Ayrshires, 
and  Guernseys,  in  the  order  named,  and  highest  in  case  of  the  Jerseys.  The  average 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  during  one  period  of  lactation  was  Guernseys  14.07 
cents.  Jerseys  16.7  cents,  Holdernesses  22.04  cents,  Devons  22.17  cents,  Holsteins 
22.61,  and  Ayrshires  23.03  cents.  The  calculated  profits  per  cow  from  butter-making 
during  ten  weeks  were  largest  with  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  smallest  with 
the  Ayrshires  and  Devons ;  the  Holsteins  and  Holdernesses  were  but  slightly  better 
than  the  two  latter  in  this  respect. 

An  estimate  is  made  as  to  the  amount  of  cheese  which  the  milk  of  each  breed 
might  be  expected  to  yield.  This  is  a  calcliilation  merely  based  upon  experience  at 
the  station  in  making  cheeHe  from  different  kinds  of  milk.  From  this  estimate  ife 
appears  that  for  choeso  production  the  Holsteins  stand  first,  with  the  Guernseys 
closely  following.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  cheese  was  lowest  with  the  Guern- 
seys, Holsteins,  and  Ayrshires,  in  the  order  named. 

From  the  results  thus  far  secured  at  the  New  York  State  Station  '*  it  appears  that  the 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  by  far  the  most  profitable  for  butter  production,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  breeds,  while  for  cheese  production  the  Holsteins  stand  first 
with  the  Jerseys  closely  following." 

For  analyses  of  breed  milk  see  Milk,  propertiee  and  campoHHon. 

Cows,  KFFECT  OF  GRAIN  RATION  WITH  PAST! JRAOB. — ^For  three  seasons  (1889, 1899, 
1891)  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  IS,  B,  SS,  B.  S6)  compared  the  effects  of  grain 
V9,  no  grain  for  cows  on  pasturage.    The  grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oottou-seed 
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meal  and  bran  fed  alone  or  with  malt  sproats  or  com  meal.  The  first  two  years  the 
pasturage  was  Inxariant  and  there  was  no  increased  yield  of  either  milk  or  butter 
from  feeding  the  grain.  The  yield  of  butter  was  practically  the  same  for  the  lots 
with  and  without  grain.  The  first  year  the  milk  fell  oiF  in  yield  but  became 
richer  in  fat  on  grain.  The  third  year  the  pasture  was  at  no  time  very  luxuriant.  The 
eight  cows  receiying  grain  produced  Just  enough  more  milk  and  butter  to  pay  for  the 
oost  of  the  grain.  The  last  two  years  the  changes  in  live  weight  were  observed  and 
it  was  found  that  the  cows  receiving  grain  increased  more  in  live  weight  than  those 
receiving  no  grain. 

The  Kansas  Station  (B.  1888,  p,  69)  observed  an  increased  yield  of  milk  and  butter 
when  either  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  or  ground  oats  were  fed  in  addition  to  pastur- 
age,  but  this  increase  did  not  nearly  pay  the  cost  of  the  grain.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  above  experiments  no  account  is  taken  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  manure  or  the  saving  of  pastures  due  to  the  grain  fed. 

Cows,  CUT  vs.  UNCUT  CORN  STOVER  AS  FOOD. — In  a  trial  of  feeding  uncut  cornstalks 
to  cows,  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B,  1884,  p,  11)  found  that  34  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  fodder  was  left  uneaten.  Three  experiments  on  the  value  of  cut 
and  uncut  stover  followed  (  WU.  B.  1886,  p,  9,  B,  1886,  p.  S4),  The  first  two  were 
with  Pride  of  the  North  and  the  third  with  Stowell  Ever^een  corn.  ''  In  the  first 
trial  our  uneaten  fodder  was  14  per  cent  of  the  total  fed,  while  the  gain  by  cutting 
was  S6  per  cent;  in  the  second  trial  the  uneaten  stalks  were  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
fed,  while  the  gain  was  31  per  cent  by  cutting ;  and  in  the  third  trial  the  stalks  uneaten 
were  9  i>er  cent,  while  the  gain  by  cutting  was  also  just  9  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  considerable  value  in  the  stalks  of  com  after  they  are  stripped 
of  leaves." 

Cows,  MIXED  RATIONS. — FoT  formulas  for  mixing  rations  for  dairy  cows  see  Me, 
B,  1887,  p.  98;  N,  U,  B.  4;  N.  J.  B.  10,  B.  188S,  p.  73;  N,  Y,  State  B,  17;  2f.  C.  B.  66, 

Cows,  WARM  YS.  COLD  WATER. — Experiments  have  been  made  at  a  number  of 
stations  to  compare  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter  on  warm  and  cold  water.  The  most 
extensive  of  these  were  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (i2. 1889,  p,  146,  B,  1890,  p,  163), 
where  trials  were  made  for  two  years,  using  six  cows  each  year.  Ice  water  was 
compared  with  water  heated  at  70^  F.  Most  of  the  cows  seemed  to  prefer  the  warm 
water.  As  a  rule  the  cows  drank  more  water,  ate  more  food,  and  produced  slightly 
more  milk  on  the  warm  water  than  on  the  cold.  The  increase  in  milk  solids  did  not 
correspond  with  the  increase  in  yield  of  milk.  "  The  water  in  the  milk  was  greatest 
following  the  days  when  the  most  water  was  drank.''  As  to  the  effect  of  the  warm 
and  cold  water  on  the  weight  of  the  cows,  the  results  in  the  two  years  are  not  con- 
cordant. The  first  year  the  majority  gained  in  weight  on  cold  water  and  fell  off  in 
weight  on  warm  water,  although  they  ate  and  drank  more  on  warm  water.  In  the 
second  year  no  such  relation  was  noticed. 

In  trials  at  the  Minnesota  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  119)  there  was  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  of  food  eaten,  of  milk  and  butter  produced,  and  of  milk 
and  of  food  required  per  pound  of  butter  while  on  warm  water  (70^)  and  on  cold 
(ice)  water.  With  a  single  exception  more  warm  water  than  cold  water  was  drank. 
However,  the  cows  gained  more  in  live  weight  on  cold  water  than  on  warm  water. 
The  indications  were  that  with  good  shelter  and  care  cold  water  was  as  good  as 
warm  water. 

In  a  trial  with  two  cows  at  New  York  State  Station  {B.  1889,  p,  £90)  the  yield  of 
milk  averaged  about  1^  pounds  more  on  water  heated  to  96^  F.  than  on  water  at  3GP 
F.  and  the  cows  drank  about  9  pounds  more  per  day  of  the  warm  water.  Whether 
or  not  there  were  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  not  stated. 

In  a  trial  with  a  single  cow  at  Michigan  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  139)  more  milk  and 
slightly  more  bntter  were  produced  on  warm  water  and  more  water  was  drank. 

&99  aJMO  Ind.  B.  g4:  Vi.  B.  1889,  p,  64. 
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Cows,  MISCELLANEOUS. — ^Experiments  with  Tarions  feeding stnffii — ^bone  meal  (Ft 
B,  1887,  p,  81) ;  light ««.  heavy  meal  (  VU  B.  1890,  p,  88) ;  aoid  and  pntretying  food 
{N.  Y.  State  B.  106,  B.  110,  B.  114,  B.  1884,  p,  49) ;  timothy  vs,  clover  hay  (Me.  B.  1887, 
p,  84)  \  timothy  vb,  Bermada  hay  {Mies.  B.  IS,  B.  16,  B.  1891,  p.  £6) ;  glaooee  or  starch 
waste  (K.  T,  B.  1885,  p.  10) ;  malt  sprouts  (  WU.  B.  1884,  p,  78) ;  brewers'  grams  {N, 
T,  State  B.  104) ;  com  meal  vs,  cotton-seed  meal  and  palm-nut  meal  (if.  T.  State  B, 
1890,  p.  8) ;  comparison  of  silage  with  grain  feed  and  of  com  meal  alone  or  with 
shoris  with  gluten  meal  and  bran  {N.  T,  State  B,  84,  B,  35) ;  comparison  of  a  mixtare 
of  bran  and  buckwheat  middlings  with  a  mixture  of  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  linseed  meal  ( Vt.  B.  1890,  p.  88) ;  sorghum  seed  (K,  J.  B.  94), 

Experiments  with  reference  to  effect  of  food  on  milk :  (1)  On  quantity  and  quality, 
by  heavy  feeding  of  grain  (  Vt,  B.  1890,  p,  75),  by  change  from  bam  to  pasture  ( Vt, 
B,  1890,  p.  107),  by  different  rations  (N,  T,  State  B,  188S,  p.  156) ;  (2)  on  yield,  effect 
of  nutritive  ratio  (N.  H.  B,  IS;  Wis.  B.  1886,  p,  147);  (3)  on  composition  (Maee.  B, 
1884,  p.  59) ;  (4)  general  {N,  T,  State  B,  S3,  B.  1883,  p.  95). 

Observations  on  a  herd  of  milch  cows  (C<mn,  State  B,  1891,  p,  96);  rations  fed  to 
milch  cows  by  New  York  dairymen  (N,  T,  State  B,  17,  ft.  eer,) ;  salting  cows  (JfiM.  B. 
1888,  p.  42;  N,  Y,  State  B,  1883,  p.  116) ;  how  much  water  does  a  cow  drink  f  (N.  T. 
State  B.  1886, p.  24) ;  amount  and  value  of  manure  from  cow  {N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  27). 

Experiments  in  feeding  cows  in  general:  Iowa  B.  14;  Maes.  State  B,  36;  Mkk,  B. 
4;  MUe.  B.  1889, p.  36;  N.  H.  B.  1888,p.  47;  K.  Y.  State B, 23,  B.  1886, p, 28;  WU.  B,  1886, 
p.  99. 

Crab  apple. — Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  in  Arh.  B,  1890,  p.  35  ;  Colo,  B.  1889, 
p.  117;  N.  Y,  State  B,  lS83,p,  35,  B,  1889,  p,  349;  B,  I,  B.  7;  S,  Dak,  B.  26. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  {B.  1888,  p,  18)  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
girdling  crab-apple  trees  to  increase  fruitfulness.  Rings  of  bark  were  removed  on 
different  trees  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  and  one-half  inch  wide,  close  to  the  ground, 
just  below  the  main  branches,  and  on  one  or  more  of  the  main  branches.  The  giidles 
near  the  ground  healed  perfectly,  those  under  the  main  branches  sufficiently  well 
for  a  good  grovrth,  those  on  the  branches  not  so  well.  A  marked  increase  of  fruit- 
fulness  resulted,  but  the  effect  on  the  permanent  health  of  the  tree  could  be  deter- 
mined only  by  observations  throagh  many  years. 

At  the  same  station  (B,  17)  Siberian  crab  trees  were  top-budded  with  apple  to  test 
the  valae  of  the  former  as  a  stock.  The  buds  all  grew  well  the  first  season,  but  sub- 
sequently very  little. 

Crab  grass. — See  Oraseee, 

Cranberry  ( Vaodnium  oxyooooua), — ^The  investigation  of  the  oranberry  at  the  sta- 
tions has  related  almost  entirely  to  overcoming  its  insect  and  fungus  pests,  and  has 
been  confined  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In  Maes,  Hatch  B.  19 
some  statistics  of  the  cranberry  industry  in  that  State  are  given.  The  estimated 
yields  of  nine  years  are  given,  that  for  1891  being  157,000  barrels  and  its  probable 
value  $1,000,000. 

Sagar  and  ash  analyses  of  cranberries  and  an  ash  analysis  of  the  vines  are  given 
in  Maes.  State  B.  1889,  p.  274, 302,  B.  1890,p.  305,  B.  1891,  p.  337  (see  Appendix,  TahU 
III). 

Cranberry  gall  fungus  {Synohytrium  vocotaii). — ^This  disease,  although  very  local 
in  New  Jersey,  threatens  the  extinction  of  the  plant  in  some  places.  It  produces 
minute  cup-shaped,  bright  red  outgrowths  upon  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  so  robs  the  plant  of  its  vitality  as  to  render  it  worthless.  It  also  attacks  the 
azaleas,  huckleberry,  wintergreen,  and  similar  plants  on  the  edge  of  the  bog,  which 
are  reached  by  the  water  at  high  flood.  It  is  thought  the  disease  spreads  by  the 
water  carrying  the  infection.  If  the  water  supply  can  be  controlled  the  withhold- 
ing of  water  during  the  winter  and  spring  has  been  attended  with  good  results. 
Where  such  conditions  are  wanting  burning  the  bog  is  the  only  means  of  relief 
known.    {N.J. B. 64;  B.  1890, p. 332.) 
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Cranberry  Insects. — ^The  New  Jersey  and  Massachasetts  Hatch  Stations  have 
inyeetigated  these  insects  very  thoroughly.  There  are  quite  a  numher  of  destmo- 
tiye  insects  preying  on  the  cranherry,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  black- 
headed  worm,  the  yellow-headed  worm,  the  fruit  worm,  and  the  tip  worm. 

The  black-headed  worm  {Shapohota  vaeciniana)  [also  called  vine  worm  or  fire 
worm]  is  the  larya  of  a  moth.  It  does  not  fly  yery  readily  in  the  daytime,  but  may 
be  found  starting  up  to  light  after  a  short  flight.  There  are  two  broods  each  year. 
The  eggs  retain  their  vitality  during  the  winter  and  hatch  early  in  May.  The  larv » 
eat  the  leayes,  spinning  them  into  a  web  at  the  same  time.  The  larva  is  a  small, 
slender,  velvety  green  caterpillar,  with  a  black  head.  The  second  brood  appear 
about  the  time  of  blooming  and  are  more  destructive  than  the  first.  They  web  more 
leaves  together  and  bite  the  leaves  just  enough  to  kill  them  and  destroy  all  the 
flowers.    In  two  or  three  days  they  can  change  a  bog  from  green  to  brown. 

The  yellow-headed  worm  (Tera9  vaeciniivarana)  is  somewhat  like  the  above  in  that 
the  larva  spin  webs  and  are  green  in  color,  but  they  have  yellow  heads.  The  moths 
are  orange  in  summer  and  slate  gray  in  autumn.  The  gray  ones  spend  the  winter 
on  vinee  and  under  rubbish.  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  spring  and  hatch  in  May. 
The  caterpillar  changes  into  an  orange-colored  moth  in  about  a  month.  There  are 
usnaUy  three  broods  per  season,  the  last  being  the  gray  moths,  the  larvsB  of  which 
are  reddish  in  color. 

If  the  water  supply  can  be  controlled,  drawing  off  the  water  early  and  flooding 
for  two  days,  Just  after  eggs  of  the  first  brood  begin  hatching,  will  kill  most  of  them. 
Holding  the  water  late  in  the  spring  is  also  beneficial.  Pyrethrum,  dry  and  in  infu- 
sion, has  been  tried  with  favorable  results.  White  hellebore  is  good.  Tobacco  decoc- 
tion, li  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water,  gives  sufficient  return  to  more  than  pay  for 
itself.  Kerosene  emulsion  as  a  spray  applied  to  the  vines  was  tried  quite  efiec- 
tively,  as  were  also  Paris  green  and  London  purple  (1  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water) 
•prayed  over  the  plants  Just  after  the  larv»  were  hatched.  If  they  begin  webbing 
use  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  fruit  worm  (AerohiuiB  vaoMi)  is  the  larva  of  a  gray  moth.  It  shades  to  nearly 
black  and  ia  splotched  with  white.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  berry  when  Just  form- 
ing. Tbey  hatch  in  five  or  six  days  and  soon  eat  their  way  into  the  fruity  closing 
the  opening  with  a  web  of  fine  silk.  After  attaining  about  half  their  growth  they 
seek  another  berry  and  so  on  until  mature.  The  larva  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
green  tinged  with  red,  and  reaches  maturity  in  September.  Spray  the  vines  with 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  Just  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers. 

The  tipwoim  {Cecidomyia  vacoinii)  eats  out  the  terminal  bud,  causing  laterals  to  come 
out.  It  stunts  the  plant  for  a  short  time,  but  is  not  generally  considered  trouble- 
some. 

A  minute  scale  insect  has  been  found  abundant  in  some  bogs. 

Grasshoppers,  katydids,  and  leaf  hoppers  destroy  some  plants  and  berries,  but'  not 
many.    {Ma$9.  Hatok  B.  19;  N.  J.  B,  K,  B,  1890,  p.  487.) 

Cranberry  scald. — A  fungous  disease  well  known  to  cranberry-growers,  often 
causing  a  loss  of  half  the  crop.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  scalded  appearance  of 
the  affected  berry. 

At  first  a  portion  of  the  berry  becomes  soft,  and  the  skin  tense  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  color.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  berry  decays  and  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  may  be  seen  in  the  minute  dark  specks.  A  rank  growth  of  fungus  filaments 
is  always  associated  with  the  scald.  The  same  filaments  are  to  be  found  in  the  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves  of  the  affected  plants,  and  similar  pustules  develop  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  Various  fungicides  have  been  tried  without  obtaining  any  very  satis- 
factory results.  However,  it  has  been  learned  that  covering  the  bog  with  a  layer  an 
inch  deep  of  fresh  earth,  clay,  or  sand  will  nearly  always  give  relief  from  the  scald. 
This  can  best  be  done  when  the  bog  is  flooded.  This  treatment  may  be  too  expensive  to 
pay.  This  disease  seems  to  be  due  to  conditions  of  the  soil  and  water,  and  these  must 
be  looked  after  if  anything  is  to  be  done  with  the  scald.    {N.  J.  B.  64,  R,  1890 ^  s  ^Z4.^ 
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Cream. — ^The  compoBition  of  cream  in  influenced  by  the  method  and  oondttlons  of 
creaming  and  yaries  within  wide  limits.  The  quality  of  the  cream  separated  by  a 
centrifugal  separator  can  be  changed  by  regulating  the  machine.  The  quality  of 
the  cream  raised  in  deep  setting  depends  very  materially  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  herd  and  the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  setting.  For  further  partio- 
ulars  see  Creaming  of  milk  and  Creamerie$f  paying  for  milk.  For  the  average  compo- 
sition of  cream  from  American  analyses  see  Dairy  produoUs  oompotition.  For  the 
ripening  of  cream  see  Churning  and  Butter* 

Cream  aSrators. — See  Aerators, 

Cream  coolers. — See  ASrators, 

Creameries. — For  description  of  creamery  buildings  see  Dairy  hutldings.    For 

description  of  creamery  outfit  and  apparatus  see  Dairy  apparatus. 

In  qsnsral. — Reports  on  creamery  management,  suggestions  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  creameries,  etc.,  have  been  published  as  follows :  Conn,  State  B,  108; 
Del.  R.  1889,  p,  164;  III.  B.  9,  B.  10,  B.  14;  Iowa  B.  8,  B.  9,  B.  11;  Mass,  State  B. 
34,  B.  1889,  pp.  78, 84;  Nov.  B.  16;  Pa.  B.  12;  Tex.  B.  6;  Ft.  B.  1888,  pp.  142,  B,  16,  B.  21; 
W.  Fa.  B.  4,  B.  6,  B.  IS,  R.  1890,  p.  29;   Wis.  B.  24,  R.  1890,  p.  98. 

PxTiNa  FOR  MILK  AT  CREAMERIES. — Until  quitc  recently  the  common  practice  at 
creameries  has  been  to  pay  the  patrons  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  or  cream 
furnished,  without  any  regard  to  its  composition,  further  than  to  guard  against 
watering,  partial  skimming,  or  adulteration.  The  stations  of  this  country  have 
done  much  to  call  attention  to  the  injustice  of  this  plan  of  paying  for  milk  arising 
from  the  wide  differences  between  the  percentages  of  fat  in  the  milk  or  cream 
furnished  by  different  herds.  The  value  of  milk  for  butter-making  dependS|  not 
upon  its  volume  or  weight,  but  upon  the  quantity  of  fat  it  contains;  and  the  quantity 
of  fat  in  a  given  quantity  of  ndlk  is  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in  that  particu- 
lar milk. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  differences  in  milk  supplied  by  differ- 
ent patrons: 

The  Illinois  Station  (B.  9)  tested  the  milk  brought  to  three  large  creameries  in  the 
State  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  patrons.  This  milk  was  found  to  vary  all  the 
way  from  2.8  to  4.75  per  cent  in  butter  fat.  If  the  milk  containing  2.8  per  cent  of 
fat  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  the  richer  milk  would  be 
worth  84.8  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  Vermont  Station  tested  the  milk  delivered  by 
twenty-seven  patrons  to  a  creamery  in  that  State  and  found  it  to  vary  from 3.35  to  4.91 
per  cent  in  fat.  This  creamery  was  at  the  time  paying  60  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
all  the  milk  it  received.  Valued  according  to  its  quality  at  this  rate,  the  poorest 
milk,  with  3.35  per  cent  of  fat,  would  be  worth  52  cents,  and  the  richest,  with  4.91 
per  cent,  74  cents  per  hundred,  a  difference  of  22  cents  on  every  100  pounds.  Aa  270 
pounds  of  the  richer  milk  were  brought  in  one  day,  this  difference  would  make  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  the  patron  who  furnished  it. 

The  Connecticut  State  Station  {B.  106)  sampled  the  milk  brought  to  a  creamery 
by  two  hundred  and  six  patrons.  The  milk  brought  by  one  patron  contained  8.28  per 
cent  of  fat  and  that  brought  by  his  neighbor  5.25  per  cent  of  fat;  that  is,  100 pounds 
of  the  first  milk  contained  3.28  pounds  of  fat,  and  100  pounds  of  the  other  milk  con- 
tained 5.25  pounds  of  fat,  but  both  patrons  were  paid  the  same  price  per  100  pounds 
for  their  milk — $1.10.  Supposing  each  patron  to  bring  1,500  pounds  of  milk  per 
week,  which  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  it  contained,  the  former  would 
receive  $14.43  and  the  latter  $20.63  for  each  week's  milk,  and  both  patrons  would 
thus  receive  alike  27^  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter  fat  in  their  milk. 

Prof.  Patrick,  of  the  Iowa  Station  {B.  9),  denounces  the  practice  as  a  pooling  systsm. 
"It  makes  no  pretense  to  Justice  in  its  treatment  of  the  individnal  patron;  it 
places  a  premium  on  quantity  rather  than,  and  even  at  expense  of,  quality;  it 
drives  patrons  possessing  rich-milk  dairy  herds  and  those  who  feed  liberally  and 
intelligently,  into  private  dairying;  it  tempts  the  short-sighted  and  onaninginto 
dishonest  practices,  and  tends  in  every  way  to  demoralise  the  ereamery  industry. 
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"The  creamery  proprietor  is  not,  however,  the  chief  sufferer.  He  can  always  save 
himself  and  oontinne  to  profit  hy  lowering  the  price  of  milk  to  correspond  with  the 
ATerage  quality  of  all  received,  as  shown  in  the  hatter  product.  But  the  farmer 
who,  producing  milk  of  a  superior  quality  from  a  herd  which  has  cost  much  time  and 
money  to  hring  together,  is  obliged  to  pool  with  those  producing  inferior  milk  from 
scrub  herds  and  poor  feed — ^not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  home  skimming  or 
watering — ^he,  by  long  odds,  is  the  greatest  sufferer." 

The  condition  is  little  if  any  better  where  cream  is  paid  for  by  the  space  or  the 
pound.  The  Connecticut  State  Station  found  cream  furnished  by  patrons  of  a 
creamery  who  set  their  milk  in  deep  submerged  cans  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  to  contain  firom  13.8  to  24.9  per  cent  of  fat.  The  smallest  variation  noticed 
on  any  single  day  was  from  19  to  21.9  per  cent,  or  a  variation  of  nearly  3  per  cent 
of  fat.  As  mentioned  under  Creaming  e/  milkj  the  volume  of  the  cream  thrown  up 
by  a  can  of  milk  set  in  water  is  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
which  the  milk  is  set.  Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  the  above  suffice  to 
show  the  injustice  of  paying  for  milk  or  cream  by  volume  or  weight  instead  of  by 
eomposition. 

The  introduction  of  reliable  milk  tests  by  which  samples  can  be  tested  rapidly  has 
made  the  payment  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  fat  famished  practicable,  and 
schemes  have  been  proposed  for  carrying  this  plan  out  which  have  already  been 
adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  creameries.  Prof.  Patrick  proposes  {Iowa  B.  9) 
the  "relative  value  plan''  of  paying  for  milk,  which  consists  in  taking  a  small  sam- 
ple of  each  patron's  milk  as  it  is  weighed  at  the  creamery  each  day,  testing  it  for 
fat,  and  then  by  a  simple  calculation  calculating  the  number  of  pounds  of  fat  in  the 
milk  furnished.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  patron  is  paid  so  much  per  pound  for 
the  fat  he  has  f^imished.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Connecticut  State  Station 
{B,  106)  that  the  creamery  adopt  an  arbitrary  standard,  as  4  per  cent  of  fat,  and  pay 
a  fixed  price  per  100  pounds  for  milk  of  that  composition.  Then  for  each  tenth  of  a 
per  cent  of  fat  above  or  below  this  standard  composition  a  given  amount  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  would  be  added  or  deducted.  This  plan  is  intended  to  simplify  the 
calculation  at  creameries  where  the  milk  is  contracted  for  at  a  fixed  price;  but  at 
cooperative  creameries  where  the  patrons  are  paid  according  to  the  receipts  of  the 
creamery  for  butter  the  plan  would  complicate  the  calculation.  Prof.  Patrick  pro- 
poses to  simplify  the  work  of  testing  the  milk  by  making  composite  samples  of  each 
patron's  milk  and  testing  these  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  A  jar  is  kept  for  each 
patron,  and  as  his  milk  is  weighed  each  day  a  small  sample  is  taken  out  and  placed 
in  his  jar.  Some  kind  of  milk  preservative,  e.  g,,  corrosive  sublimate,  is  added  to 
pievent  the  sample  from  souring.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  milk  in  the  jar  is 
mixed  thoroughly,  sampled,  and  tested,  the  result  showing  the  average  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk  brought  by  that  patron  during  the  week.  From  this  and  the 
amount  of  milk  brought  the  amount  of  fat  brought  during  the  week  is  calculated 
quite  accurately.  Tables  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  each 
patron  are  given  in  Iowa  B.  9;  Pa.  B.  1£;  VU  B,  16. 

Farrington  {III.  B.  16)  has  shown  that  instead  of  preserving  the  milk  sample  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  extremely  poisonous,  the  sample  may  be  allowed  to 
sour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  a  little  powdered  lye  added,  which  dissolves  the 
curd  so  that  an  average  sample  can  be  taken  for  testing. 

Various  devices  have  been  suggested  for  taking  the  daily  samples  {III.  B.  14  ;  lotpa 
B.  9  :  If.  T.  CanuU  B.  S7;  Vi.  B.  21).  Theoretically,  the  sample  taken  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  milk  bought,  but  the  Vermont  Station  has  shown  {B» 
21)  that  practically  this  is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  take  all  the  samples 
•f  a  uniform  size. 

(Del.  B  9,  B.  1889,  p.  164;  III.  B.  9,  B.  10,  B.  14,  B.  16;  Iowa  B.  11 ;  Mass.  State  B. 
lS89,p.7S,  R.  lS90p.54;  Nw.B.  16;  Fa.B.12;  VUB.16,  B.  J888,p.l4S;  W.  Va.  B. 
189$,  p.  29.} 
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Creaming  of  milk.— GRBAMma  in  gensral. — ^The  fat  in  milk  exists  as  minute 
globules  in  suspension.  The  size  of  the  fat  globules  varies  considerably  accordiug 
to  breed,  period  of  lactation,  and  other  factors,  but  the  statement  that  twenty-five 
average-sized  globules  placed  side  by  side  would  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  medium- 
thick  letter  paper  and  that  a  quart  of  milk  would  contain  something  like  two  million 
globules,  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  their  minuteness.  It  is  charaoteristio  of  the 
fat  globules  of  Jersey  and  Quemsey  milk  to  be  relatively  large  and  quite  uniform  in 
size,  of  those  of  Ayrshire  milk  to  be  small  and  variable,  while  the  Holstein  globules 
are  small  but  quite  uniform  in  size. 

The  separation  of  these  globules  in  creaming  is  effected  in  several  different  ways, 
to  be  referred  to  below,  but  depends  in  every  case  upon  the  difference  between  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fat  globules  and  that  of  the  milk  serum  (water  and  solids  other 
than  fat).  Milk  fat  is  relatively  lighter,  {.  0.,  it  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  than 
water  or  the  other  milk  solids.  Anything  which  tends  to  increase  this  difference 
in  specific  gravity  aids  the  creaming.  In  deep  setting  this  is  effected  by  low  tem- 
perature, which  makes  the  water  (serum)  specifically  heavier.  Milk  oontaining 
large  globules  will  cream  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  milk  with  small  globules. 
The  fat  in  the  skim  milk  is  made  up  very  largely  of  small  globules  which  fail  to 
separate  or  rise  as  soon  as  the  others.  According  to  Babcook  of  the  Wisconsin  Station 
(B.  18,  B.  1889,  p,  $S)  milk,  like  blood,  contains  a  material  called  fibrin,  which  coagu- 
lates after  the  milk  is  drawn,  forming  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibers  which  entangle 
the  fat  globules  and  hinder  their  separation.  In  blood  the  formation  of  these  fibrin 
fibers  causes  clotting.  The  fibrin  begins  to  form  very  soon  after  the  milk  is  drawn  and 
the  clots  of  fat  globules  which  it  produces  are  soon  visible  under  the  microscope. 
Studies  of  the  subject  have  indicuited  that  the  coagulation  or  formation  of  fibrin 
begins  at  the  surface  and  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  that  it  is  hastened 
by  any  contact  with  a  rough  surfiEuse,  by  agitation  and  by  exposure  to  air;  andtiiat 
it  is  retarded  by  heat,  by  cold,  and  by  certain  chemicals.  As  the  clots  of  fat  rise 
more  difficultly  than  the  free  globules  the  creaming  is  most  efficient  when  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  retard  or  prevent  the  formation  of  fibrin  threads.  In  practice 
this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  setting  the  milk  directly  after  milking  in  cold 
water  in  a  vessel  of  bright  metal  which  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  The  formation  of 
fibrin  is  believed  to  present  no  hindrance  to  creaming  by  centrifugal  separators,  so 
that  the  latter  method  is  the  most  efficient  with  milk  that  has  been  transported  or 
delayed  in  setting. 

H.  Snyder  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  S9)  found  that  in  the  •ase  of  sev- 
eral cows  whose  milk  creamed  difficultly,  the  thoroughness  of  creaming  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  fibrin,  i,  0.,  in  these  cases  other  factors  affected  the  creaming 
quite  as  much  as  fibrin. 

Trials  at  several  stations  have  indicated  that  the  feeding  of  cotton  seed  or  cotton- 
seed meal  may  improve  the  creaming  of  milk  set  at  70^  or  in  ice  water,  and  that 
these  foods  also  affect  the  butter,  making  it  firmer  and  harder,  and  lighter  colored. 

Tests  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B,  39)  showed  that  aerated  milk  creamed 
nearly  or  quite  as  completely  as  untreated  milk. 

Shallow  settino.— At  the  Illinois  Station  (B,  18)  when  milk  was  set  8, 6,  and  9 
inches  deep  in  a  room  at  about  70^  F.,  the  cream  rose  more  rapidly  and  more  com- 
pletely for  the  3-inch  setting  than  for  either  of  the  others.  The  same  station  found 
that  the  loss  in  skimming  milk  set  in  pans  was  very  much  larger  when  the  milk  was 
skimmed  after  twelve  hours  than  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  New  York  Cornell 
Station  (B,  tO)  found  twenty-four  hours  to  be  sufficient  for  shallow  setting. 

Deep  SEmNO. — ^It  has  been  calculated  that  in  raising  cream  in  submerogd  cans 
18  inches  deep  and  skimming  after  twelve  hours,  the  fat  globules  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  milk  must  rise  about  1^  inches  per  hour,  but  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  these 
globules  their  comparatively  slow  progress  is  in  fact  relatively  rapid,  since  it  re- 
quires the  smaller  globules  to  move  each  second  over  a  space  two  hundred  times 
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fcreater  than  their  diameter.  If  we  suppose  a  balloon  25  feet  in  diameter  rising  with 
eqnal  relative  velocity  it  would  rise  aboat  1  mile  per  second.  The  larger  globules 
reach  the  surface  first ;  some  of  the  smaller  globuleS|  as  the  microscope  shows  in 
skim  milk,  faH  to  reach  the  surface  at  all. 

Comparisons  were  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  29)  of  the  Cooley  and  "shot- 
gun" deep  setting  cans.  These  differ  in  the  manner  of  skimming,  the  cream  being 
removed  firom  the  latter  with  a  conical  dipper.  Much  more  care  was  found  neces- 
sary in  skimming  the  shotgun  cans,  and  the  author  suspects  that  in  practice  the  loss 
with  this  can  is  greater  than  with  the  Cooley  can.  The  same  station  found  that  the 
efficiency  of  creaming  by  deep  setting  in  ice  water  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  herd.  The  average  loss  in  fat  in  creaming  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
set  ranged  from  0.06  to  0.324  pound  with  different  herds. 

The  Connecticut  State  Station  {B,  1891,  p,  120)  found  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
cream  brought  by  creamery  patrons  who  set  their  milk  in  deep  submerged  cans  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  vary  from  13.8  to  24.9,  averaging  19.85  per  cent.  On 
one  day  the  cream  furnished  by  the  patrons  of  a  creamery  ranged  from  13.8  to  21 
per  cent  of  fat;  on  another  from  18.3  to  24.9;  and  the  smallest  variation  noticed  at 
any  one  creamery  was  19  to  21.9.  This  illustrates  the  iigustice  of  paying  for  cream 
by  the  volume  instead  of  by  the  composition,  as  referred  to  elsewhere. 

A  trial  at  the  Vermont  Station  {B,  1890,  jp.  US)  of  adding  soda  to  the  milk  to  assist 
in  creaming  resulted  disadvantageously  both  to  the  rising  of  the  cream  and  the 
quality  of  the  butter. 

The  Texas  Station  (B.  14)  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  advanced  in  the  milking 
period  creamed  less  perfectly  in  deep  setting  at  1(P  and  at  45^  F.  thim  that  of  cow 
nearly  fresh. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  warming  milk  before  setting,  a  number  of  tests  at  the 
Wisconsin  Station  {B.  1884,  p,  21)  of  warming  milk  to  110^-120^  F.  showed  no  advan- 
tage over  immediate  setting  and  a  positive  loss  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Tests  at  the 
New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  6)  were  not  concordant,  but  indicated  that ''  while 
there  may  not  be  any  very  great  increase  of  butter  when  the  milk  is  heated  there 
is  no  risk  of  injuring  the  quality  of  the  butter  by  incorporating  an  excess  of  casein 
even  when  the  milk  is  heated  as  high  as  135^  F." 

A  deecription  and  trial  of  the  Kellogg  deep-setting  system  of  creaming  milk  are 
reported  in  Wi»,  B.  1886,  p,  45. 

TsMPXRATUBS  OF  DEEP  8ETTINO.— At  the  Ncw  Tork  state  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  210) 
a  comparison  of  submerging  milk  in  cans  in  spring  water  at  56^  F.  and  in  ice  water 
gave  f  of  a  pound  more  butter  per  100  pounds  of  milk  from  the  use  of  ice.  The 
Wisconsin  Station  (22. 1884,  p,  17)  found  that  the  loss  by  setting  in  water  at  55° 
might  be  nearly  a  third  larger  than  at  45°  and  a  tenth  larger  than  50°. 

Snyder  (Minn,  B»  19)  found  that  the  first  change  in  warm  milk  set  in  cold  water 
took  place  in  the  bottom  layer,  which  after  fifteen  minutes  became  x>oorer  in  fat. 
Throughout  the  oreaming  the  upper  layer  of  milk  was  always  richer  in  fat  than  the 
middle  layer,  the  middle  layer  richer  than  the  bottom  layer,  and  the  latter  layer  was 
always  the  poorest  in  fat.  This  is  of  importance  in  taking  the  samples  of  the  skim 
milk  for  analysis.  During  the  first  five  or  six  hours  the  same  relationship  exists  as 
to  temperature,  the  middle  section  having  an  intermediate  temperature  between  the 
bottom  and  top  sections,  which  have,  respectively,  the  lowest  and  highest  tempera- 
tures. He  also  found  that  the  temperature  of  th^  water  at  the  time  of  setting  was 
of  much  more  importance  than  that  of  the  milk;  that  creaming  was  more  rapid  aud 
more  complete  in  ice  water  than  in  water  at  60°  F. ;  and  that  "  a  prolonged  setting 
ean  not  make  up  for  a  low  temperature  at  the  time  of  setting." 

Babeook  (  Wi$.  B,  29)  concluded  from  trials  with  herd  milk  set  at  fr^m  35°  to  58° 
F.  and  skimmed  after  eleven  or  twelve  hours,  that  the  loss  of  fat  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  from  i  to  1  pound  larger  without  than  with  ice.  "  Where  the  temperature 
of  the  water  used  is  not  lower  than  50°  F.  the  loss  is  excessive,  reaching  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  in  the  milk." 
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Jordan  (Me.  B,  1886-^87,  p.  118)  found  that  the  creaming  was  more  complete  at  a 
temx>erature  below  45^  than  at  higher  temperatures.  About  9  ounces  more  of  batter 
were  obtained  per  100  pounds  of  milk  by  setting  at  48^  or  below  than  at  60°.  That 
station  found  that  in  every  instance  the  cream  raised  in  cold  setting  was  more  vo- 
luminous but  poorer  in  fat  than  that  raised  in  moderately  warm  water,  and  that  the 
cream  was  richer  from  twenty-four  hours'  than  from  twelve  hours'  standing  with 
the  colder  setting.  Tests  in  the  Southern  States  have  shown  that  ice  can  not  be  used 
there  with  economy. 

Delay  in  setting. — Regarding  the  effect  of  delay  in  setting  milk  on  the  effici^icy 
of  creaming,  the  experiments  made  by  the  stations  indicate  that  while  no  serious 
loss  may  be  expected  from  delaying  the  setting  for  from  one  to  three  hours,  It  is  ad- 
visable to  set  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  loss. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (/?.  29)  a  large  number  of  trials  were  made  of  delaying 
the  setting  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours  and  then  setting  the  milk  in  open  air 
or  in  ice  water  and  skimming  after  twelve  hours'  standing.  The  delayed  milk  was 
mixed  before  setting.  The  losses  were  slight,  but  differed  with  different  herds  of 
cows,  being  as  a  rule  somewhat  larger  with  the  rich  milk  than  with  poorer.  No 
advantage  was  noticed  from  keeping  the  milk  warm  during  the  delay  of  thirty  min- 
utes. In  similar  tests  on  a  smaller  scale  at  the  Maine  and  New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
tions,  delaying  setting  from  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  hours  did  not  materially 
affect  the  thoroughness  of  creaming,  especially  if  the  milk  was  kept  warm  (about 
80°  F.)  in  the  meantime.  When  milk  was  allowed  to  cool  before  setting  in  the  creamer, 
Roberts,  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station,  found  that  the  creaming  was  less  effeot- 
ive.  Heating  as  high  as  125P  F.  before  setting  did  not  injure  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  slightly  improved  the  creaming.  As  a  rule  where  the  creaming  is  re- 
tarded in  any  way  the  Tolume  of  the  cream  will  be  larger  than  where  it  is  not 
retarded,  i.  e.,  the  cream  will  contain  more  water,  and  so  the  percentage  of  fat  will 
be  lower.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  a  large  majority  of  the  trials  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station.  The  matter  of  delay  in  setting  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
fermentations  of  milk,  provided  the  setting  is  in  cold  water  (see  MUk  fertMmtaU4)n9). 

Skimming. — ^It  was  found  at  the  Illinois  Station  {B,  18)  that  when  milk  was  set  in 
deep  cans  in  water  at  45°  to  48°  F.  there  was  a  small  gain  from  letting  it  stand  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Snyder  {Minn.  B,  19)  found  that  with  milk  set  in  cans  at  from  47^  to  60°  F.  the  cream- 
ing was  practically  completed  in  twelve  hours. 

At  the  Kansas  Station  (R,  1888,  p.  169)  milk  was  set  in  glass  fruit  Jars  submerged 
in  water  at  60°  F.  Under  these  conditions  ''more  butter  of  better  quality  was 
obtained  when  the  milk  wan  set  about  forty-eight  hours." 

The  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  1884,  p,  17)  concluded  that  eleven  hours  was  practically 
sufficient  for  raising  the  cream  if  the  water  was  kept  ice  cold,  and  the  Maine  Station 
(jB.  1887,  p»  116)  found  twelve  hours  sufficient  when  the  temperature  was  below  48° 
F.  At  higher  temperatures  there  was  advantage  in  allowing  milk  to  staad  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  Texas  Station  (B.  14)  found  that  in  oold  deep  setting  at  70°  and  at  45^  F.the 
milk  of  cows  nearly  fresh  and  others  well  advanced  in  the  milking  period  erttamed 
more  perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours  than  in  twelve  hours. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  (JR.  1889,  p.  210)  twelve  hours  setting  in  ice  water 
was  found  insufficient  and  twenty-four  hours  was  adopted.  As  to  the  closeness  of 
skimming  milk  set  in  Cooley  cans,  the  Illinois  Station  {B,  18)  finds  that  "  drawing 
off  the  skim  milk  to  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  oream  can  be  done  without 
loss  of  cream  if  the  faucet  is  set  so  that  the  skim  milk  does  not  stop  running  until 
closed;  repeated  opening  and  closing  of  the  faucet  has  a  tendency  to  w'^  the  oream 
so  that  it  flows  oat  with  the  skim  milk." 
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In  tests  at  the  Wisoonsin  Station  {B.89)  the  loss  of  cream  was  ''practically  the 
same  whether  1  or  2  inches  of  skim  milk  were  left  with  the  cream.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  very  material  increase  in  the  loss  when  another  half  inch  of  skim  milk  is 
drawn  off." 

(Ala.  College  B.  7, «.  eer,;  Conn.  State  B.  1891,  p,  110;  Me,  B,  188e->87,  p,  US,  B,  1890, 
p.  46;  N.  T.  State  B.  1885,  p.  t75,  B.  1889,  p.  210,  B,  1890,  p,  199;  N.  Y.  Cornell 
B,  5,  B.  29;  Tex.  B.  14;  Ft.  B.  1890,  p.  Ill,  B.  1891,  p.  100;  Wis.  B.  29,  B.  1886,  pp. 
45, 118.) 

Crbaji  raisinq  bt  DiLtrriON. — It  has  been  saggested  that  in  deep  setting  the  sep- 
aration of  the  cream  may  be  improved  by  diluting  the  milk  with  water,  and  that 
by  this  means  cream  may  be  raised  in  deep  cans  without  the  use  of  ice.  The  results 
secured  at  the  stations  are  somewhat  at  variance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following. 

The  Illinois  Station  {B.  12,  B.  18)  has  made  two  series  of  laboratory  trials,  using 
wide-monthed  bottles  in  each  case,  set  in  the  open  air.  The  milk  was  diluted  with 
•a  eqnal  volume  of  cold  water.  From  \  pint  to  a  quart  of  the  mixture  was  used  in 
each  test,  filling  the  bottle  from  4  to  8  inches  deep.  It  was  found  that  in  the  case 
of  cows  well  along  in  milk  or  which  gave  a  large  quantity  of  moderately  rich  milk 
dilation  with  cold  water  hastened  the  creaming  and  made  it  more  complete.  Rich 
milk  from  a  new  milch  oow  creamed  as  completely  without  as  with  dilation.  The 
eream  raised  by  dilution  under  the  above  conditions  was  thinner,  i.  e.,  occupied  a 
larger  volume. 

Both  the  Vermont  Station  {Newepaper  B.  S,  B.  1890,  p.  104,  B.  1891,  p.  lOS)  and  the 
Kew  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  20,  B.  29,  B.  S9)  have  made  quite  extensive  ezperi- 
mente  on  this  subject,  setting  the  milk  in  deep  cans  in  a  Cooley  creamer.  In  these 
experiments  portions  of  the  milk  were  diluted  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  (by  vol- 
ume) with  either  cold  or  hot  water  (about  135^  F.)  and  set  along  side  of  other  por- 
tiona  which  were  not  diluted.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  creamer  was 
varied,  being  in  some  experiments  ice  water  (about  40^)  and  in  others  55^-60^. 

From  a  summary  of  its  experiments  the  Vermont  Station  concludes  that  "  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  every  case  by  diluting  the  milk  when  it  was  to  be  set  at  60°,  while 
at  55°  there  was  a  gain  with  cows  fresh  in  milk  bat  no  gain  with  those  far  advanced 
in  lactation." 

The  earlier  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  failed  to  show  any  advan- 
tages from  dilation  with  either  hot  or  cold  water,  but  more  recent  experiments  have 
been  favorable  to  dilution  when  the  milk  was  set  at  60°  F.  The  station  concludes 
that  "  when  milk  is  set  at  60°  or  thereabouts  there  is  considerable  advantage  so  far 
as  the  efficiency  of  creaming  is  concerned,  in  diluting  it  one-fourth  with  warm 
water;  bat  this  dilution  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  setting  in  ice  water." 

No  advantage  has  been  observed  from  diluting  milk  set  in  ice  water  and  neither 
the  New  York  Cornell  Station  nor  the  Vermont  Station  has  observed  any  advantage 
from  dilution  with  cold  water  over  no  dilution,  whether  the  setting  was  in  warm 
water,  ice  water,  or  the  open  air.  The  use  of  hot  water  has  everywhere  caused  the 
cream  to  soar  rapidly,  in  some  cases  affecting  the  quality  of  the  butter.  As  the 
water  which  is  added  largely  passes  into  the  skim  milk,  dilution  ii^ures  the  skim 
milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Station  reports  a  case  in  which  the  creaming  of  the  milk  of 
5  cows,  whloh  creamed  very  imperfectly,  was  much  improved  by  mixing  it  with  an 
equal  qnantity  of  herd  milk.  Dilution  with  water  did  not  aid  the  raising  of  the 
cream  on  this  obstinate  milk,  but  mixing  it  with  herd  milk  had  the  effect  of  making 
it  cream  nearly  as  readily  as  the  herd  milk  alone. 

The  Vermont  Station  found  no  advantage  from  diluting  milk  with  either  hot  or 
eold  water  when  the  skimming  was  done  after  forty-eight  hours'  standing. 

Skparatino. — The  creaming  of  milk  by  centrifugal  force  in  separators  is  an  im- 
provement over  setting  in  several  respects.  The  fat  is  more  completely  separated 
than  by  any  other  means ;  conditions  which  affect  the  raising  of  the  oseaxn  Vj  iaX\a.^^ 
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are  largely  or  wholly  oTercome,  and  no  ioe  is  reqniredi  vhicli  is  a  rery  important 
ooDsideration  in  localities  where  ioe  is  expensive.  By  separating  the  milk  imme- 
diately after  milking,  the  danger  from  mischieyons  organisms  (bacteria),  which  cause 
undesirable  fermentations,  is  largely  avoided. 

The  Vermont  Station  (£.  1891,  p,  40)  tested  the  efficiency  of  the  De  Laval  Turbine^ 
the  Baby  No.  2,  the  tiharples  Russian,  and  the  Danish- Weston  separators,  and  the 
butter  extractor.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  0.08  with  the 
De  Laval  Turbine,  0.1  with  the  Baby  No.  2, 0.23  with  the  Sharpies  Russian,  0.1  with 
the  Danish- Weston,  and  0.14  with  the  extractor  when  nsed  as  a  separator.  For  an 
account  of  the  extractor  see  Butter  extractor. 

In  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B,  39)  the  average  percentage  of 
fat  left  in  the  skim  milk  was  0.19  by  the  De  Laval  horizontal  separator^  0.09  by  the 
Baby  separator  No.  2,  and  0,23  by  cold  deep  setting. 

Of  the  hand  separators,  the  Delaware  Station  {B,  17)  found  little  difference  m 
efficiency  between  the  Victoria  and  De  Laval  (Baby),  and  that  they  skimmed  as 
closely  as  the  power  machines.  Under  proper  conditions  of  temperature  and  speed 
the  skim  milk  should  not  contain  over  0.1  per  cent  of  fat.  The  milk  should  have  a 
temperature  of  about  70^  F.  to  prevent  clogging.  With  less  than  forty  turns  per 
minute  of  the  De  Laval  crank  and  forty-six  of  the  Victoria,  the  creaming  was  not 
effi cient.  The  Victoria  required  about  twice  as  much  power  to  skim  the  same  quantit j 
of  milk  as  the  Baby  separator. 

In  trials  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  {B,  20)  the  skim  milk  from  the  Baby  sepa- 
rator No.  2  did  not  contain  over  0.05  per  cent  of  fat. 

From  a  comparison  of  creaming  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  by  mesus 
of  the  Cooley  system  and  the  De  Laval  separator,  the  Alabama  College  Station  {B, 
7,  n.  ««r.)  concluded  that  *'  under  our  conditions  the  centrifugal  is  more  economical 
than  the  deep-setting  system." 

A  comparison  at  the  WiBconsin  Station  {B,  29)  of  the  Cooley  system  with  ice  and 
the  Baby  separator,  on  different  herds,  gave  results  considerably  in  favor  of  the  sepa- 
rator, the  loss  of  fat  by  that  method  being  only  a  third  of  that  by  cold  setting.  The 
Illinois  Station  {B,  18)  also  obtained  better  results  with  the  Baby  separator  than  bj 
any  method  of  setting. 

The  Texas  Station  (B,  14)  has  found  that  although  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed  meal 
seemed  to  improve  the  creaming  of  milk  set  in  cans,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  centrifugal  creaming. 

Regarding  the  profit  from  the  use  of  the  separator,  the  Delaware  Station  (B.  17) 
calculates  that  with  a  herd  averaging  100  poimds  of  milk  morning  and  night  the 
year  through,  the  separator  would  save  about  280  x>ounds  of  butter  in  the  year, 
which  at  25  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  gain  of  $70  over  cold  setting;  ''  but  if  fair 
wages  be  counted  lor  the  hand  labor,  the  profit  would  be  much  reduced  if  not  wiped 
out."    It  is  suggested  that  horse  or  other  power  be  used  in  place  of  hand  power. 

The  Berrigan  separator  is  an  apparatus  in  which  the  diluted  milk  is  treated  to  an 
air  pressure  of  30  pounds  for  two  minutes.  The  milk  is  then  set  in  ordinary  vesselB, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  treatment  facilitates  the  raising  of  the  cream.  The  New 
York  Cornell  Station  {B.  39)  found  little  if  any  advantage  from  the  treatment. 

(Del.  B.  9,  R,  1889,  p.  164;  Nev.  B,  16;  Tex.  B.  6;  W.  Va.  B.  IS,  B.  1890,  p.  29.) 

Cream-raiaing. — See  Creaming  of  milk. 

Cream  separators. — See  Creaming  of  milk. 

Cress. — Six  varieties  of  cress  (belonging  presumably  to  Barbarem  or  LepidUm) 
were  grown  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (JR.  1884,  p.  286,  B.  1885,  p.  191),  Germi- 
nation tests  of  seeds  are  recorded  in  N.  Y,  State  B,  1883,  p,  68;  0^^  B,  1886,  p.  168: 
Ore,  B.  2;  Ft,  B.  1889,  p,  104.  Tests  of  seed  of  water  oress  (NaetmrMmm  ^gUMe)  are 
reported  in  N,  T.  State  B,  1883,  p.  7U 

Crimaon  olover.— See  Clover* 
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Cnomnbers  (CwmmerU  BaUvtu), — ^Variety^  tests  are  recorded  in  Ala,  College  B,  9 
(1887);  Colo.  B.  I8SS,  p.  147,  B.  1889,  pp.  100, 121,  B.  1890,  pp.  48, 19i;  La.  B.  S,gd$er.; 
Mieh.  B.  70,  B.  79;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  260;  Nebr.  B.  6,  B.  12;  Net.  B.  1890,  p.  29;  y.  F. 
State  B.  1882,  p.  126,  B.  1888,  p.  186,  B.  1884,  p.  206,  B.  1886,  p.  128,  B.  1886,  p.  289,  B. 
1887,  jp.  822;  Ore.  B.  4;  Pa.  B.  14;  Utah  B.  8;  VU  B.  1889,  p.  187,  B.  1890,  p.  169.  In 
JT.  T.  State  B.  1887,  p.  290,  %  olasslfloation  of  yarieties  is  given  under  twenty-fonr 
names,  with  fiill  desoriptionB,  synonyms,  and  index  of  synonyms.  The  snake  cnonm- 
ber,  a  long  and  slender  form  of  the  muskmelon  and  the  West  India  gherkin,  here 
regarded  as  a  distant  species  of  encumber,  are  also  described. 

At  the  Arkansas  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  82)  the  plan  was  tested  of  placing  cucumber 
hills  one  an  each  side  of  a  triangular  pit  filled  with  manure,  other  hills  being  placed 
in  the  same  position  without  pits  or  manure.  The  average  advantage  from  the  pits 
in  this  eizperiment  was  not  sufficient  to  recommend  the  plan.  At  the  New  York  State 
Station  (JB.  1886,  p.  124)  the  experiment  was  tried  of  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
numera  at  the  length  of  2  or  3  feet.  The  yield  at  first  was  somewhat  larger,  but  in 
the  aggregate  there  was  little  difference.  At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  expeiw 
iments  were  made  in  crossing  and  grafting  cucumbers  and  other  plants,  for  which 
eta  Muekmelon. 

2f.  Y.  ComeJl  B.  26  contains  an  article  upon  the  forcing  of  English  cucumbers,  a 
gronp  of  very  long,  smooth  varieties,  which  can  only  be  grown  indoors.  The  gen- 
eral requirements  for  growing  them  are  discussed,  descriptions  of  particular  varie- 
ties and  of  the  character  of  the  group  are  given  with  historical  notes  of  some  length, 
together  with  an  account  of  crosses  undertaken  at  the  station  to  secure  improved 
field  varieties  and  of  the  enemies  to  be  overcome  in  culture.  "  The  English  forcing 
eneumber  demands  a  rather  high  temperature,  brisk  bottom  heat,  abundance  of 
water,  and  a  very  rich  soil,"  Germination  tests  of  cucumber  seed  are  recorded  in 
K.  T.  State  B.  1888,  pp.  69,  68;  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  197;  Ore.  B.  2;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  104. 

Cnonmbera,  baoteiial  diaease. — Usually  the  first  indication  of  this  disease, 
which  infests  all  melons  as  well  as  cucumbers,  is  a  decay  near  the  root,  followed  by 
a  wilting  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  a  leaf  or  two  are  first  attacked  and  soon  die,  to 
be  fallowed  shortly  by  the  whole  vine.  In  the  encumber  the  fruit  is  more  often  at- 
tacked than  the  vine,  but  in  either  case  both  suffer.  The  indications  of  its  presence 
are  numerous  watery  spots  on  the  fruit.  These  soon  run  through' it,  leaving  a  shell 
holding  the  watery  rotten  mass  in  shape.  A  microscopic  examination  would  show 
this  mass  to  be  teeming  with  bacteria.  That  they  are  the  cause  of  the  infection  has 
been  demonstrated  by  numerous  cultures  and  inoculations.  It  is  also  known  that  in 
addition  to  melons  of  all  kinds  ttiis  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  the  potato  and 
tomato,  causing  them  to  rot  in  the  same  way.  It  is  important  that  this  be  recog- 
nised and  that  infbcted  land  should  not  be  used  for  crops  subject  to  this  disease. 
All  diseased  plants  and  fruits  should  be  promptly  removed  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  spread  of  the  disease  where  it  once  gets  a  start.  Spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  agent,    (if.  J.  B,  1891,  p.  278.) 

Cnonmber  b«etle& — ^The  striped  cucumber  beetle  (DioftroMca  vitiaia)  is  one-fourth 
inch  long  and  of  a  yellow  color,  with  three  black  stripes  on  the  back,  one  on  each  of 
the  wings  and  the  other  on  the  edge  of  the  wings  Just  where  they  come  together. 
The  beetles  feed  upon  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squash  vines  by  preference,  but  will 
sat  quite  a  number  of  plants  if  their  favorites  are  not  to  be  had.  They  burrow  at 
the  roots  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  also  to  meet  the  young  plant  before  it  ean  reach 
the  surface.  The  larv»  are  similar  to  those  of  the  spotted  beetle,  about  two-fifths 
inch  long  and  slightly  thicker  than  an  ordinary  pin.  The  adult  beetles  probably 
pass  the  winter  in  the  soil  and  under  rubbish. 

The  ordinary  treatment  by  means  of  poisons,  kerosene,  etc.,  has  little  effect  upon 
these  beetles.  The  free  use  of  tobacco  stems  and  dust  about  the  hills  seems  to  drive 
iham  away.  Placing  over  the  hill  some  kind  of  frame  or  tent  and  covering  it  with 
eheese  eleth  or  similar  thin  goods  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  protooUoaDu   T^^^^ai^ 
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hoops  from  barrels  or  two  wires  bent  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  ends  stuck  in  the 
ground,  make  good  frames  for  this  covering  and  the  doth  may  be  covered  with  earth 
at  the  edges.  If  protected  in  this  way  until  they  get  four  or  five  leaves  the  plants 
are  generally  able  to  withstand  any  subsequent  attack  of  these  beetles.  (Del,  B,  4; 
Itnoa  B,  6;  Ky.  B,  40;  MUs.  B.  14;  N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  480;  N.  C.  B.  78;  Ohio  B.  vol.  II,  6,  B. 
vol.  III,  8  and  11;  8,  Dak,  B.  IS.) 

The  spotted  cucumber  beetle  iDiabrotUm  It-punotata)  is  a  small  yellow  beetle 
having  twelve  black  spots  upon  its  back.  It  is  rather  common,  occurring  on  cucum- 
bers, melons,  squashes,  and  occasionally  en  corn  and  other  plants.  It  is  destructivs 
as  a  larva  and  also  as  a  beetle.  It  lays  its  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  plant  and  a  small 
slender  white  grub  hatches  out  to  feed  there.  The  beetle  eats  the  leaves  and  stem. 
It  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  plants.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  striped  beetle.    (N,  Mex,  B.  S ;  Ohio  B,  vol.  Ill,  4.) 

Cuonmbers,  damping  off  (Fythium  de  ^ryontim).— A  fungous  disease  attacking 
the  plants  while  in  the  gi'eenhouse  or  hotbed,  where  especial  efforts  have  been  made 
for  forcing  the  plants.  As  in  the  case  of  a  similar  disease  in  the  egg-plant  its  at- 
tack is  near  the  ground.  An  examination  at  that  part  of  the  stem  will  show  abun- 
dant threads  of  this  fungus.  The  immediate  removal  and  burning  of  any  plants 
showing  affection  is  urged.  Probably  early  and  repeated  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  some  other  fungicide  wouldprove  beneficial.    (Mobb.  State  B.  1890,p.  ttO.) 

encumber  mildew  {Pla»mopara{Perono8pora']  cubemMe). — ^A  fungous  disease  which 
made  its  appearance  very  suddenly  a  few  seasons  age  and  was  very  destructive  to  . 
cucumbers  and  squashes.  It  is  first  seen  as  patches  of  fungus  scattered  over  the  leaves. 
These  are  not  compact,  as  in  many  of  the  mildews,  and  are  seldom  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  leaf  soon  becomes  yellow  and  lifeless  and  falls  from  the  vine.  This  con- 
tinuing from  leaf  to  leaf  soon  involves  the  whole  plant  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its 
attack  and  spread  may  probably  be  prevented  by  \  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
in  a  gallon lof  water,  although  no  record  is  given  of  ite  having  been  tried.  {Conn. 
State  B.  1890,  p.  97;  Maee.  B.1890,  p.  210.) 

Cnctunbers,  spotting  {Cladosporium  cuoximervnum), — ^A  fungous  disease  first  noticed 
at  the  New  York  State  Station  in  1887,  where  it  ruined  the  crop  of  that  year.  The 
spots  first  appear  upon  the  fruit  when  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  show  as  gray, 
slightly  sunken  places  usually  about  ^  of  an  inch  across.  These  grew  and  run 
together,  especially  toward  the  flower  end.  Drops  of  a  gummy  substance  frequently 
appear,  as  if  caused  by  insect  punctures.  The  spots  grow  darker  with  age,  becom- 
ing greenish  black,  and  form  a  small  cavity  just  beneath  the  fungous  covered  sur- 
face. This  is  caused  by  the  filaments  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  In  this 
cavity  the  filaments  grow  rapidly,  soon  forming  a  mat  of  filaments  and  dried  gum, 
from  which  are  developed  myriads  of  spores.  These  germinate  rapidly  in  water 
thus  spreading  the  disease.  Although  very  destructive  in  1887  no  trace  was  seen  of 
it  in  the  following  year.  No  fungicides  have  been  tried  upon  it,  but  ne  doubt  the  more 
conmion  ones  would  prove  beneficial  if  applied  in  time.  (Ind.  B.  19;  N.  T.  State  B. 
1887,  p.  816.) 

CucumberB,  powdery  mildew  {Erysiphe  dehor acearum). — A  fungous  disease  con- 
fined so  far  to  cucumbers  grown  under  glass,  although  the  fungus  is  well  known  and 
rather  abundant  upon  some  of  our  late-blooming  plants,  such  as  the  asters,  golden- 
rods,  etc.  It  ordinarily  appears  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  cucumber  leaf,  some- 
times on  the  stem,  in  the  form  ef  small,  round,  white  spots  of  a  peculiarly  powdery 
appearance,  suggesting  small  splashes  of  flour  upon  the  leaves.  These  spots  increase 
in  else  until  the  leaf  is  more  or  less  involved.  The  tissues  become  yellow,  tiien  brown 
and  dry  ana  the  plant  becomes  worthless  if  not  entirely  killed.  The  disease  is  rap- 
idly spread  from  plant  to  plant,  and  healthy,  vigorous  plants  are  as  liable  to  its  attack 
as  weaker  ones.  Where  this  disease  becomes  established  the  soil  should  be  renewed 
and  the  greenhouse  thoroughly  fumigated  yrit}i  vigors  of  sulphur.  The  spraying  of 
plants  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  or  1  ounce  of  snlpkide  of  potassium  im 
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4  gallons  of  water  will  proteot  them  from  attacks  of  the  fhngtxs.  In  fumigating 
with  sulpkuT  care  mast  be  taken  that  it  does  not  take  fire,  for  a  few  minutes  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  bnmtBg  snlphnr  will  kill  any  plant.  Heating  the  sulphur  to  the  boil- 
ing point  oyer  a  small  oil  stove  is  the  best  method  to  pursue.   (Mass,  B,  1891  ^  p.  tit  J) 

Cucurbits  {CucurJntticem), — Vegetables  of  this  family  (cucumbers^  melons,  pump- 
kins, squashes,  etc.,  are  in  general  noted  under  their  particular  names,  but  some 
general  oxi>eriments  may  here  be  referred  to.  As  reported  in  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  15 j 
''the  belief  that  new  or  fresh  seeds  of  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  melons  produce 
plants  which  ' run  to  vine'  more  than  those  from  old  seeds''  was  put  to  test  at  that 
station  by  an  experiment  in  which  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  plants  of  squashes, 
watermelons,  muskmelons,  and  cucumbers  were  grown  and  measured.  No  evidence 
whatever  was  obtained  that  older  seeds  give  shorter  and  more  productive  vines. 

At  the  8an*e  station  (B.  tS)  experiments  in  herbaceous  grafting  showed  that  the 
muskmelon  will  unite  with  the  watermelon,  and  both  of  these,  as  also  the  cucumber, 
with  the  wild  cucumber  (Echinocy»iU  lohata).  Observations  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gression of  flowers  made  upon  squashes,  muskmelons,  watermelons,  and  cucumbers 
showed  that  the  staminate  flowers  are  from  six  to  twenty-four  times  as  numerous  as 
the  pistillate,  and  that  the  latter  appear  later,  from  five  days  in  the  cucumber  to 
even  thirty  in  the  muskmelon. 

For  experiments  in  crossing  pumpkins  and  squashes  see  Sqvath,  For  an  experi- 
ment showing  that  muskmelons  are  not  spoiled  by  cucumbers  planted  near  see 
Mitakmelon, 

Curled  dock. — See  Wecd$, 

Currant  {Rihet  spp.). — Variety  tests  of  the  common  red  and  white  currants  (JR. 
ruhrum)  are  recorded  as  follows:  Cdl,  B.  1888-^89,  pp,  88, 110, 197;  Colo,  B.  1889,  pp. 
U,  SO,  B.  1890,  p,  too;  Del.  B.  1889, p.  108;  III.  B.  tl;  Ind.  B.  5,  B.IO,  B.  SI,  B.  SS; 
Iowa  B.  16;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  t56;  Maes.  Hatch  B.  4;  Mich.  B.  55,  B.  59,  B.  67,  B.  80; 
Minn.  B.  1888,  pp.  tS5,  tSS ;  N.  Mex.  B.  t;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  15;  K.  Y.  State  B.  188S, 
p.  tte,  B.  1884,  p.  tt,  B.  1885,  p.  tSO,  B.  1886,  p.  t57,  B.  1887,  p.  SS8,  B.  1888,  pp.  96, 
101,  B.  1889,  p.  Sll,  B.  1890,  p.  t8t;  N.  C.  B.  7t;  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  129;  Pa.  B.  18;  B.  I. 
B.  7;  S.  Dak.  B.  tS;  Tenn.  B.  1888,  p.  It;  Vt.  B.  1888,  p.  118,  B.  1889, p.  Itt,  B.  1890, 
p.  184;  Va.  B.  t. 

While  the  number  of  varieties  rises  to  a  dozen  or  more,  it  is  still  questioned  {Mich. 
B.  SO)  whether  any  are  better  than  the  old  red  and  white  Dutch.  Iowa  B.  16  approves 
White  Grape  most  highly  for  home  use  in  northern  Iowa,  and  the  Minn.  B.  1888,  p. 
tS5  calls  special  attention  to  Stewart  Seedling. 

Ash  analyses  of  red  and  white  currants  are  given  in  Maea.  State  B.  1889,  p.  S06,  B. 
1890,  p.  SOo,  B.  1891,  p.  SSI. 

Notes  on  the  manner  of  cultivating  currants  occur  in  Iowa  B.  16;  If.  Dak.  B.  t.  At 
the  New  Jersey  Station  (B.  1889,  p.  tSl)  the  experiment  was  tried  of  clipping  at  time 
of  flowering  the  free  end  of  the  currant  cluster,  which  usually  dies.  The  berries  on 
the  stems  thus  treated  were  larger  and  of  a  nearly  uniform  size  aud  ripeness.  There 
were  15  per  cent  more  berries  per  stem  on  the  out  clusters,  weighing  7  per  cent 
heavier. 

In  Mom.  State  B.Tib  reported  an  experiment  with  fertilizers  upon  currants,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  different  chemical  fertilizers  upon 
the  composition  of  the  fruit.  Four  plats  of  bushes  were  dressed  with  various  mate- 
rials and  combinations  annually  for  several  years,  1  plat  being  left  unfertilized.  The 
berries  from  the  several  plats  were  analyzed,  with  the  general  result  that  the  high- 
est color  and  the  largest  amount  of  vegetable  matter  and  of  mineral  constituents 
was  shown  by  the  plafc  reo^ving  45  pounds  dissolved  boneblaok,  18  pounds  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  90  pounds  kieserite.  The  analyses  are  given  and  discussed  in  some  detail. 
The  only  ash  constituent  which  appeared  te  be  deficient  m  the  soil  was  potash.  A 
feature  of  the  results  deemed  especially  worthy  of  note  was  that  the  increase  of  pot- 
ash in  the  omrants  was  invariably  accompanied  by  a  eorrespouding  decrease  of  ^hc 
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phorio  aoid,  and  psrtioulaErly  of  lime,  &  result  coinoiding  with  preyioiia  obserratioiit 
on  grapesi  strawberries,  and  peaches. 

Test«  of  yarieties  of  the  black  corrant  {Bibe9  nigrum)  are  reported  in  CJolo,  B.  18S9y 
fp.  U,  SI;  Ind.  B.  10,  B.  31,  B.  SS;  Mass.  Hatch  B,  4;  MUk,  B,  65,  B.  59,  B.  $7,  B.  80; 
Minn,  B,  1888,  pp.  gS5,  285;  N,  T.  State  B.  1888,  p.  i8if6,  M,  1885,  p.  tSO,  B,  1886,  p, 
257,  B.  1887,  p,  889,  B.  1888,  pp.  96, 101;  N.  C.  B.  72;  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  129;  B.  I.  B. 
7;  rt.  B.  1888,  p.  118,  B.  1889,  p.  122,  B.  1890,  p.  184 ;  Va.  B,  2.  The  black  currants  are 
recommended  more  for  Jellies  than  for  other  purposes.  In  Iowa  B.  16  it  is  thought 
that  the  Black  Naples  ''  has  a  value  not  realized,  except  by  our  settlers  from  Eng- 
land. By  scalding  the  fruit  for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water  and  then  putting 
into  fresh  water  for  cooling,  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  skin  is  removed,  and  when 
canned  for  winter  use  it  is  much  like  the  cranberry  sauce  in  flavor  and  color." 

The  Missouri  or  yellow  flowering  currant  {Bibes  aureum)  besides  being  grown  for 
ornament  is  represented  in  the  fruit  garden  by  some  large-fruited  varieties,  espe- 
cially the  Crandall  currant,  a  variety  of  which  diverse  opinions  are  expressed.  It 
is  noted  in  Iowa  B.16;  Mioh.  B.  55,  B.  67,  B.  80;  B.  I.  B.  7;  and  most  fully  in  N.  Y. 
Cornell  B.  15.  In  the  last  named  publication  the  fruits  are  described  as  large  and 
fair,  bluish  black  and  polished;  the  flavor  sweet  and  agreeable,  though  not  pro- 
nounced, without  the  grossness  of  the  common  black  currants.  "  It  makes  good 
stews,  pies,  and  Jellies  whether  used  green  or  ripe.  The  variety  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  every  other.  It  represents  a  new  type  of  small  fruit,  which,  when  fur- 
ther selected  an  d  improved  must  come  to  be  a  staple."  Other  opinions  arc  less 
favorable,  owing  perhaps  to  the  variety  being  as  yet  not  fully  established. 

A  test  of  currant  seed  is  reported  in  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  112. 

Corrant  borer  (JBgeria  tipuUformis). — ^The  adult  insect  is  a  slender,  rapidly  flying, 
dark  blue  moth,  having  three  yellow  bands  across  the  body  and  a  yellow  collar. 
The  larva  is  white,  with  a  brown  head  and  a  few  hairs  scattered  over  its  body. 
The  female  moth  lays  her  eggs  toward  the  latter  part  of  May  and  usually  near  a 
bud  on  one  of  the  outer  branches.  As  soon  as  hatched,  the  grub  eats  its  way  to  the 
center  of  the  stem  and  lives  in  the  pith  until  the  following  year,  wiien  it  emerges  a 
moth.  Pruning  out  and  burning  the  affected  canes,  which  are  soon  recognized,  is 
the  only  safe  means  of  protection.  This  species  was  imported  from  Europe.  {Colo. 
B.  6;  N.  Y.  State  B.  85;  Ore.  B.  5.) 

Currant  leaf  spot  (Septoria  rihie). — A  frmgous  disease  appearing  about  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  as  whitish  spots  with  dark  centers^  which  soon  spread  over  the  leaf. 
The  leaves  drop  prematurely,  often  the  whole  bush  being  na>ked  by  September. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  and  potassium  sulphide  solu- 
tions are  recommended  as  having  been  successfully  used  to  prevent  this  disease. 
(Iowa  B.  18;  VU  B.  1890,  p.  148.) 

Currant  worm,  imported  {NomaiuM  vtniriooeue). — ^The  adult  insect  is  a  small,  four- 
winged  fly,  about  the  size  of  the  common  house  fly.  The  male  fly  is  blaok,  with 
some  yellow  spots,  while  the  female  is  a  bright  honey  yellow,  with  a  black  head. 
During  late  spring  and  early  summer  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  regular  rows  along 
the  under  side  of  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  four  days.  The 
larviB  feed,  molt,  and  within  eight  days  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they  remain 
about  thirteen  days  before  emerging  as  adult  flies.  Two  broods  appear  during  a  season. 
When  full  grown  the  larv»  are  almost  three-fourths  inch  long,  and  green,  with  numer- 
ous black  spots.  Just  before  leaving  the  bushes  they  shed  their  skins  and  are  then 
light  green,  with  sometimeft  yellow  extremities.  The  last  brood  after  leaving  the 
bushes  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  remain  until  the  following  spring.  This 
species  is  generally  known  as  the  imported  currant  worm,  to  distingnish  it  ftx>m  a 
native  species,  Prieiiphora  groeaularia,  of  similar  habits. 

White  hellebore,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of  water,  sprayed  over  the  bushes  Juat 
as  the  worms  begin  their  first  attack,  and  again  in  about  ten  days,  will  usually  kill 
all  the  worms;  if  not,  a  third  application  will  surely  do  so.    If  prefeifed,  the  hella- 
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¥oTe  nifty  be  mixed  with  flour  and  dusted  over  the  hnshea.  Be  sure  to  get  it  on  the 
onder  side  m  well  m  on  the  upper  ride  of  the  leaTes.  ( JTy.  B.  40;  Me.  JS.  ISSSf  jp. 
189;  Mm»M.  Haiok  B.  1888,  p.  25;  Mick,  B.  76;  N,  T.  State  B.  85,  B.  1888,  jp.  146,  B. 
1889,  jp.  888;  Ohio  B.  vol.  II,  1,  6,  B.  1888,  p.  158;  W.  Va.  B.  1890,  p.  158.) 

CulwoiuLi  {Agroiie,  Hadena,  and  Mameitra  spp.)* — ^Iliere  are  a  large  number  of 
speeieSy  the  li^vie  of  which  are  called  cutworms,  from  their  habit  of  ontting  off 
plants.  The  most  numerous  and  common  ones  belong  to  the  genus  AgroOe,  of  which 
about  twenty-fiye  species  are  mentioned  in  station  literature.  The  adult  is  a  night- 
flying  moth  or  "miller,''  well  known  as  fluttering  about  lights  in  summer.  They 
are  mostly  of  somber  color,  gray  and  brown  predominating.  They  are  an  inch  or 
two  across  their  wings  and  are  rapid  fliers.  They  lay  many  eggs  which  hatch  out 
greenish,  greasy  looking  worms.  These  hide  during  the  day  either  in  the  ground  or 
under  rubbish  and  do  their  mischief  at  night.  They  attack  quite  a  range  of  plants, 
often  causing  serious  losses.  One  of  the  most  successful  means  of  destroying  these 
pests  M  by  scattering  fresh  clover  or  cabbage  leaves,  which  have  been  soaked  in 
Paris-green  water,  over  the  ground  before  setting  plantb.  If  this  is  done  a  few  times 
and  the  leaves  are  changed  every  day  or  two  but  little  loss  will  be  experienced. 
Hand  catching  in  the  morning  by  digging  them  out  of  the  ground  is  advantageous. 
They  will  be  found  a  few  inches  from  the  plant  attacked  during  the  night.  Plant- 
ing more  seed  and  plants  than  usual,  leaving  the  worms  to  do  the  thinning,  is  some- 
times tried.  Salt  and  copperas  water  may  be  used.  Salt  should  be  used  sparingly 
about  plants  as  it  will  kill  some  if  too  much  be  used.  Setting  cones  ef  tin  or  tar 
paper  about  the  hills  will  protect  the  plants  within.  The  tin  or  paper  may  be 
slightly  sunken  in  the  ground  and  allowed  to  stand  up  like  a  collar  2  or  3  inches 
above  the  surface.  Holes  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  or  4  inches  deep  will  trap  many. 
{Ark.  R.  1889,  p.  148,  B.  1890,  p.  70;  Del.  B.  18;  Fla,  B.  9;  Iowa  B.  5,  B.  11,  B.  18,  B. 
18;  Kjf.  B.  40;  Nebr.  B.  5,  B.  16;  N.  C.  B.  78;  Ore.  B.  5,  B.  18;  8.  Dak.  B.  18,  B.  18.) 

Cypreas  {Taxo8iwm  dieOohum), — ^The  bald  cypress,  though  a  native  of  swamps  and 
river  lowlands,  in  the  experience  of  the  Kansas  Station  {B.  10),  was  perfectly  hardy 
on  dry  uplands.  Set  when  two  or  three  years  old,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  it 
was  23  feet  high,  and  every  way  a  handsome  and  healthy  tree.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
more  striking  than  beantifhl  when  the  foliage  is  off;  but  when  in  leaf,  especially  in 
spring,  is  rendered  attractive  by  its  rich,  yellowish-green,  feathery  foliage.  The 
twigs  were  occasionally  injured  in  winter,  but  the  tree  endured  the  hot,  dry  weather 
apparently  as  well  as  most  of  the  natives. 

Dairy  appamtas.— For  butter  extractor  see  Butter  extractor.  For  separators  see 
Oresmin^  ofmiXk.  For  milk  and  cream  coolers  and  aerators  see  ASrator.  For  appa- 
ratus for  testing  milk  see  Milk  teste.  For  creamers  see  Creaming  of  milk.  For  chums 
see  Ckumimg,  For  description  of  milk  tests  and  devices  for  use  in  connection  with 
milk  testing  at  creameries,  cheese  factories,  etc.,  see  Milk  teete  and  Creameriee.  (DeH. 
B.  9;  Jfi««.  B.,  1888,  p,109;  Nee.  B.  16;  Vt.  B.  87;  W.  Va.  B.  4.) 

Dairy  bnildings. — ^Descriptions  of  dairy  and  creamery  buildings,  usually  accom- 
panied by  plans,  have  been  published  as  follows:  Ala.  College  B.  5;  Nev.  B.  16;  N. 
T.  Cornea  B.  1;  N.  C.  B.  68;  Ontario  {Can.)  B.  1890,  p.  54;  Tex.  B.  5;  W.  Va.  B.  4. 

Dalz3rlng. — ^Work  in  dairying  is  carried  on  at  30  stations.  This  includes  investi- 
gations of  the  separate  processes  of  butter-making  and  cheese-making;  the  losses  in 
these  processes  and  means  of  eliminating  them ;  the  effect  of  food,  and  of  the  quality 
of  milk  on  the  composition  and  yield  of  dairy  products ;  tests  of  dairy  machinery  and 
apparatus ;  the  utilization  of  the  waste  products  of  the  dairy ;  management  of  cream- 
eries; and  various  matters  relating  to  the  handling  of  milk.  Accounts  of  the  work 
In  these  separate  lines  are  given  under  Butter-makiing,  Cheeee-making,  Creaming  of  milk, 
Ckwning,  Creameriee,  Cheen  faetoriee,  Milk  teete.  Dairy  produete,  amd  Dairy  apparatue. 
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Dairy  products.— Composition.— The  Vermont  Station  {B,  189]?,  p,  118)  gives  the 
following  aa  the  average  of  American  analyses  of  dairy  products : 

Average  composition  of  dairy  pi'oducU, 


Total 
solids. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Albumen. 

Milk 

Ash. 

Whole  milk: 

iLTerafe 

Kaximiun  .... 

Minimum  .... 

Skim  milk 

Cream ............ 

Per  eent. 

13.00 

17.00 

10.00 

9.75 

25.95 

9.50 

7.03 

80.90 

66.75 

Per  eent. 

4.00 

8.00 

2.00 

0.30 

18.80 

0.50 

0.50 

85.00 

85.50 

Per  cent. 
2.60 
8.60 
1.60 
2.75 
2.00 
2.40 
0.15 
0.60 
24.65 

Per  cent. 
0.70 
0.90 
0.40 
0.75 
0.50 
0.60 
0.78 
0.15 
0.00 

Per  eent 
4.95 
5.50 
4.00 
5.15 
4.15 
5.30 
5.00 
0.00 
4.50 

Per  cent 
0.75 
0.90 
0.60 
0.80 
0.50 
0.70 
0.60 
0.15 
2.10 

Buttermilk 

Whey 

Batter 

Cheese 

Fertilizing  ingredients  in  dairy  product$» 


Nitrogen. 

Phoe- 

phoric 

add. 

Potash. 

Whole  milk 

Percent. 
0.53 
0.56 
0.40 
0.48 
0.15 
0.12 
3.93 

Per  eent. 
a  19 
0.20 
0.15 
0.17 
0.14 
0.04 
0.60 

Percent 
0.176 
0.185 
0.130 
0.158 
0.181 
0.036 
0.120 

Skim  milk 

Cream 

Battermilk 

Whey 

Butter 

Cheese 

Dandelion. — Attention  is  called  in  the  Minn,  B,  1888,  p,  $62,  to  the  importance  of 
this  plant,  grown  as  greens  for  the  market  or  for  private  use.  The  superiority  of 
the  large-leafed  double  variety  is  pointed  out,  and  directions  are  given  for  gen- 
eral culture  and  for  forcing.  The  seed  is  to  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  the  plants 
cultivated  through  the  growing  season  and  slightly  mulched  during  the  winter, 
vrhen  they  will  be  ready  for  cutting  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  held  to  be  best  to 
sow  every  year. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  {B,  1887,  jp.  S64)  a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
variant  forms  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  dandelion  to  see  whether  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  them.  The  wild  were  found  to  form  four  classes,  specimens  of 
which  were  transferred  to  the  garden.  When  well  grown  none  of  the  plants  ap- 
proached the  cultivated  varieties  in  shape  of  leaf  or  habit  of  growth.  The  chief 
change  during  growth,  aside  from  increase  in  size,  was  the  greater  or  less  dissection 
of  the  leaves. 

A  germination  test  of  dandelion  seed  is  recorded  in  Vt,  JR.  1889, p.  104, 

Date  palm  {PhoBnix  dactylifera). — This  tree  was  found  quite  hardy  at  the  Califor- 
nia (Berkeley)  Station  {B,  1880 jp,  66)  even  as  a  seedling.  In  Cal.  B.  188t,  p.  102,  it  is 
the  subject  of  favorable  discussion.  While  it  will  not  ripen  fruit  at  Berkeley  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea  and  its  cool  summers,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  many  localities  in  the  State  where  it  would  ripeu  fruit  and  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Good-sized  trees  of  this  palm  will  bear  cold  below  18^  F.,  provided  it  comes 
between  November  and  March;  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert  do  not  iujure  it,  and  it 
will  thrive  in  a  climate  too  hot  for  any  other  known  fruit  tree  if  supplied  with  water, 
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eren  alkaline.  The  date  palm  is  especially  adapted  to  the  sonthem  part  of  the  great 
6an  Joaquin  plains  wherever  water  can  be  procured.  Suitable  varieties  must  be 
obtained  as  cuttings  and  roots;  growing  from  seed  can  not  be  relied  upon.  CaL  B. 
1890,p.tSlfC€tDiSkm8  correspondence  from  parties  who  had  received,  seedling  date 
palms,  which  in  many  cases  were  doing  well.  It  is  also  grown  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  date  palms  (the  above  and  P.  cmnanensU)  have  a  muoh  wider  range  in 
California  than  has  been  ordinarily  understood,  the  fruit  being  set  as  far  north  as 
the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Dehorning  cattle. — The  practice  of  dehorning  cattle  has  been  quite  generally 
advocated  by  the  stations  which  have  tried  it.  It  appears  that  if  properly  done  the 
operation  need  not  necessarily  be  cruel  or  very  painful.  The  animals  have  usually 
recovered  from  all  ill  effects  of  the  operation  in  a  few  days.  The  practice  materi- 
ally lessens  the  danger  of  animals  injuring  each  other,  eejiecially  in  transportation, 
and  is  strongly  recommended  in  case  of  quarrelsome  or  vicious  animals. 

Cauterizing  with  potash  or  soda  has  been  successfully  tried  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  horns  in  young  calves  ( Wis,  B,  1891,  p,  289;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B,  64,  This 
method  appears  to  be  effective,  cheap,  easy  of  application,  and  almost  painless  when 
carefully  applied. 

As  to  the  temporary  effect  of  dehorning  on  the  milk  see  MUhj  compoBiUon. 

( JrJfc.  B.  1888,  p.  ef;  Minn.  B.  19;  Mi$$,  B.  10;  N,  Y.  Cornell  B,  87;  Tenn,  B,  Vol,  I, 
1;  Tex,  B.  6;  Wie.  B.  1886,  p.  19,  B.  1888, p.  142,  B,  1889,  p,  67,  B,  1991,  p,  289.) 

Dela'ware  Station,  New^ark. — Organized  in  May,  1888,  as  a  department  of  the 
Delaware  College  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  The  staff  consists  of 
the  president  of  the  college,  director,  botanist,  meteorologist,  horticulturist  and 
entomologist,  and  chemist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  field  experi- 
ments with  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  and  dairying.  Up 
to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  3  annual  reports  and  19  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Devon  cowa. — See  Cowe,  teste  of  dairy  hreede. 

Dewberry. — A  thorough  investigation  of  the  dewberries  in  this  country  is  reported 
in  detail  by  the  ^ew  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  34).  The  name  in  its  popular  sense 
is'  referred  to  all  trailing  blackberries,  but  the  best  distinction  between  the  dew- 
berries and  bush  blackberries  lies  in  the  flower  cluster,  which  in  the  former  is 
oymose,  the  central  flower  opening  first,  and  has  but  few  and  scattered  flowers. 
The  cultivated  dewberries  are  derived  either  from  the  Northern  Bubus  canadensis 
and  its  varieties,  Windom,  Lucretia,  Bartel,  etc.,  or  from  the  Southern  B.  trivialis, 
including  the  Manatee,  etc.  The  peculiar  merits  of  the  dewberries  as  cultivated 
fruita  are  their  earliness,  large  size,  attractive  appearance,  and  easiness  of  pro- 
tection in  winter;  their  peculiar  demerits  are  failure  of  flowers  to  set,  formation  of 
nubbins,  and  difficulty  of  picking  fruit.  This  fruit  is  believed  to  be  an  acquisition, 
though  not  likely  to  prove  as  popular  as  the  blackberry.  Twelve  varieties  have 
been  named,  of  which  those  mentioned  above  are  the  best.  The  Windom  is  prom- 
ising for  the  Northwest;  the  Lucretia  has  been  found  profitable  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, but  not  uniformly;  the  Bartel  has  found  favor  with  some  growers  from 
Wisconsin  to  Nebraska;  the  Manatee  is  probably  valuable  for  the  South. 

Yarietiks. — ^Tests  commonly  of  1  to  3  varieties  are  noted  in  Ind.  B,  10;  Mich. 
B.  67;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  236;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  267,  B,  1888,  p.  100;  N. 
Dak.  B.  2;  Ohio  B.  1886,  p.  192;  B.  I,  B.  7;  Vt,  B,  1888,  p,  117,  B,  1889,  p,  122, 

For  an  experiment  in  cross-fertilizing  with  blackberries  and  raspberries  see^^acib- 
itrrjf. 

DhoHra. — See  Dwrra. 

DigeBtibiUtj  of  feeding  atuffa.— See  Foods,  digestibility,  and  Feeding  farm  animals. 

Dock. — See  Weeds, 

Dodder. — See  WeedB. 
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Dogwood  (ComiM  JforlcKa).— A  small  tree,  with  showy  white  flowen  in  spring  sad 
very  hard,  tough  wood,  too  small  for  use  except  for  tool  handles.  It  is  bsiefly  de- 
scribed in  Ala,  ColUgt  B,  i8,  n,  »er.  The  fhel  yalne  of  its  wood  has  been  determined 
as  reported  in  Oa.  B,  j9.  Ash  analyses  of  the  wood  and  bark  are  also  gi^en.  For 
partial  analyses  see  Appendix,  Table  F. 

Drainage. — Drainage  in  one  form  or  another  has  long  been  recognized  as  essential 
to  successful  forming.  The  excess  of  water  in  soils  must  be  gotten  rid  of  before 
crops  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  oldest  and  most  generally  practiced  method 
of  accomplishing  this  even  at  the  present  time  is  some  system  of  open  drains  or 
ditches.  Improvements  on  this  method  have  been  gravel  or  rock  drains  (ditches 
partially  filled  with  rooks  and  covered  over) ;  drains  similariy  prepared  except  that 
brush,  poles,  or  sods  are  substituted  for  stone;  and  finally  tile  drains  which  accom- 
plish thoroughly  the  desired  object  of  gradually  but  effectually  disposing  of  excess- 
ive rainfaU  and  of  keeping  the  soil  warm,  mellow,  and  tillable. 

Opbk  ditchks. — Open  ditches  possess  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  ease  of 
construction.  On  the  other  hand  they  carry  away  much  of  the  fertile  surface  soil 
in  removing  the  excess  of  surface  water  while  contributing  little  to  the  drainage  of 
the  lower  depths  of  the  soil.  They  are,  however,  the  only  means  of  drainage  avail- 
able in  many  cases.  The  proper  construction  of  hiUside  ditches  is  described  and 
iUuatrated  in  K,  C.  B.  71. 

TiLB  DBAINS. — It  is  admitted  that  all  the  advantages  of  thorough  drainage  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  obtained  by  the  laying  of  baked  clay  tiles  at  depths  of  from 
2  to  4  feet,  at  intervals  of  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  with  a  fall  sufficient  to  insure  flow 
of  the  drainage  water.  Some  details  of  construction  are  given  in  Md.  B.  1890,  p.  lOt. 
The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  extended  use  of  this  system  of  drainage  is  the 
large  first,  cost.  In  experiments  at  the  Texas  Station  (B,  16)  in  laying  3-inch  tiles 
at  varying  depths  the  cost  per  rod  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  20  inches,  $0.88; 
21  feet,  $1.12;  4  feet,  $2.17.  The  cost  may  vary  in  different  cases  from  $25  to  $50  per 
acre,  but  when  properly  laid  the  tile  drains  last  indefinitely,  and  it  has  been  the 
common  experience  that  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  land  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  in  open  ditches  and  drains  and  from  increased  yield  and  improved  quality 
of  crops  from  tile-drained  lands  in  a  few  years  repays  the  cost  of  laying  tiles. 

Effects  of  drainagk. — The  most  obvious  result  of  drainage  of  course  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  excess  of  water  from  the  soil.  The  promptness  with  which  this  is  done 
by  tile  drains  is  illustrated  by  observations  at  the  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  {B, 
S,  B.  6),  From  October  22-25  the  rainfall  on  3  acres  of  tile-drained  land  was  906^148 
gallons;  the  outflow  observed  October  24-29  was  208,353  gallons,  or  88  per  cent. 
Similar  observations  on  the  same  land  in  April  of  the  next  year  showed  an  outflow 
equal  to  23  per  cent  of  the  rainfall.  The  promptness  with  which  the  drains  cany 
off  excess  of  water  tends  to  mitigate  floods.  This  is  not  true  of  open  ditches,  as  shown 
by  investigations  at  the  Michigan  Station  (22. 1889,  p,  76),  Observations  by  this  sta- 
tion show  that  open  ditches,  together  with  deforesting  increase  floods,  while  tile 
draining,  although  it  may  increase  flood  in  the  spring  and  winter  when  moisture 
conditions  are  unusual,  in  the  warm  months  mitigates  both  flood  and  drouth.  The 
prompt  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  warms  the  soil  {Ala,  Canebrake  B,  6,  B,  10)  and 
puts  it  in  a  condition  which  permits  the  roots  of  plants  to  grow  freely  and  draw 
water  and  plant  food  from  a  greater  area. 

In  experiments  at  the  Texas  Station  (B,  16)  with  cabbages  and  potatoes  en  tiled 
and  untiled  land,  the  results  were  highly  favorable  to  the  drained  plats  both  as 
regards  earliness,  yield,  and  quality. 

Kesults  obtained  at  the  Louisiana  Station  (B,  7,  B,  tO)  on  sugar  cane  bear  on  this 
point.  The  average  increase  in  tonnage  on  tiled  plats  was  in  1887, 24.2  par  cent;  in 
1888,  84.5  per  cent.  The  increase  of  available  sugar  was  23  per  cent  and  27.5  per 
cent,  respectively.  At  the  Mississippi  Station  {R,  1888 ^p,  SI)  the  advantage  of  tile 
drainage  for  silage  com  was  3,552  pounds,  or  $6.10  per  acre.    In  Maee,  State  B,  1890, 
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p,  iSf ,  is  giren  an  aoconnt  of  experiments  in  wMoli  an  nnsightlj  swampy  meadow, 
ooTered  witb  a  comparatively  worthless  TegetatioOi  has  been  brought  np  by  the  aid 
of  tile-draining  to  a  yield  of  3  to  4|  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre. 

Effect  of  manures  on  drainaob. — ^The  mechanical  effect  of  balky  mannres,  each 
as  barnyard  manures  is,  of  course,  to  make  a  soil  light  and  to  facilitate  percolation. 
Another  explanation  of  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  soils  by  manures  is  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Whitney  (8.  C,  B.  1889 ,  p.  64;  Md.  B.  2891,  p.  $67).  The  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  soil  water  is  reduced  by  the  substances  dissolved  from  the  manure.  This 
causes  the  smaller  soil  particles  to  adhere  closely  to  the  larger,  thus  opening  the 
pores  of  the  soil  and  permanently  improving  the  drainage.  As  we  have  already  seen 
under  Clay,  ammonia  and  the  caustic  alkalies  tend  to  prevent  this  flocculation  of 
soil  particles,  thus  making  the  soil  close  and  retentive,  and  lime  produces  the  oppo- 
site effect,  improving  the  drainage  of  close,  wet  soils. 

Composition  of  drainage  water. — ^That  the  drainage  water  removes  from  the 
soil  a  certain  amount  of  all  of  the  fertilizing  elements  is  shown  by  analyses  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  188S,  p,  f7)  of  the  drainage  water  collected  May  22 
from  tiles  laid  under  plats  of  worn  soils. 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia parts  per  million 0.07-  0.42 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates do 0.05-  0.27 

Potassium  oxide do 0.48-44.00 

Phosphoric  acid trace 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  falls  heaviest  on  the  nitrogen  and  potash.  The 
examination  was  made  at  the  season  when  the  proportion  of  nitrates  is  smallest  in 
soils,  otherwise  the  amount  of  nitrogen  would  probably  have  been  much  larger. 

Soils  which  need  drainage. —The  larger  part  of  all  agricultural  soils  need 
drainage  of  some  kind,  although  the  nature  and  value  of  the  land  in  each  case  must 
determine  how  £u  this  system  of  improvement  can  be  profitably  carried.  On  the 
damp,  retentive,  black  slough  oanebrake  soils  of  Alabama  it  has  been  found  that 
"drainage  pays  better  than  manuring  and  pays  permanently  and  annually.''  On 
the  other  hand  experiments  in  tile  drainage  at  the  Missouri  Station  {B,  14)  on  roll- 
ing clay  upland  have  not  given  decisive  results  either  for  or  against  the  system. 

It  has  already  been  explained  under  Alkali  aoiU  how  essential  drainage  is  to  the 
Improvement  of  such  soils.  The  unusual  fertility  of  such  soils  renders  the  laying  of 
tile  drains  in  many  cases  a  good  investment  {Cal,  B.  88). 

{Ala.  CanebrdkeB.  S,  B.  6,  B.  6,  B.  10,  B.  IS;  Cal.  B.  88,  App.  to  B.  1890;  Fla,  B,  14; 
La.  B.  7,  B.  go,  B.  17,  2d  Mr. ;  Md.  B.  1890,  p.  102,  B.  1891,  p,  257  ;  Mass.  State  1888, 
p.  27,  M.  1890,  p.  192;  2£i6k.  B.  1889,  p.  76;  Miss.  B.  1888,^.81;  Mo.  B.  14;  N.  JET. 
B.  1888,p.  91;  N.  C.  B,  71 ;  Tex.  B,  16.) 

Dried  blood. — See  Fertilizers. 

Dnroo-Jersey  pigs. — See  Pigs,  Jureeds. 

Dnira  (Sorghum  vulgare  or  Andropogon  sorghum  var.)  [variously  spelled  dhourai 
doura^  etc.] . — ^A  kind  of  non-saccharine  sorghum  similar  to  Kaffir  com  and  m  illo  maize. 
Durra  (locally  known  as  Egyptian  com)  has  been  grown  in  California  for  many 
years  and  has  proved  of  great  value  as  green  forage  for  stock  in  summer.  The  seed 
is  widely  used  for  poultry  and  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  barley  as  horse  feed. 
It  does  best  in  the  interior  valleys,  especially  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley.  On 
the  coast  it  does  not  mature  (Cal,  B.  1878-^79,  p.  93,  B,  1890,  p,  210). 

The  experience  of  the  Kansas  Station  (B,  18)  with  durra  and  other  non-saccharine 
sorghums  favors  planting  them  in  drills  and  cultivating  as  for  corn.  The  rows 
should  be  3  feet  apart,  the  stalks  4  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  row.  While  a  larger 
yield  can  be  obtained  by  closer  planting  cultivation  is  rendered  more  difficult.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  becomes  hard  the  crop  should  be  cut  and  shocked.  By  cutting  off 
the  seed  heads  the  fodder  is  more  easily  handled.  For  feeding  purposes  the  grain  should 
be  threshed  out  and  ground  fine  and  the  fodder  should  be  fed  in  racks.  The  variety 
known  aa  brown  durra  as  grown  at  the  Kansas  Station  requires  a  full  season  in  which 
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to  mature  and  is  liable  to  injury  by  early  frost.  The  plants  grow  yigoronsly  and 
stool  profusely,  from  5  to  10  full  stalks  growing  from  a  single  seed.  The  stalks  are 
tall,  coarse,  and  short  jointed,  with  very  heavy  foliage.  The  heads  are  heavy,  short, 
and  thick  and  hang  pendant  on  a  short  ''  goose  neck."  The  seed  is  light  yellow, 
slightly  flattened.  In  1889,  a  favorable  season,  the  yield  per  acre  was  13^  tons  of 
dry  fodder  and  40  bushels  of  seed. 

At  the  Louisiana  Stations  {B.  8,  n.  ser.)  white  durra  grows  to  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet 
with  a  head  12  to  14  inches,  weighing  6  to  8  ounces.  If  cut  and  cured  when  the  seed 
is  in  the  dough  it  makes  an  easily  cured  forage  which  keeps  well  in  outdoor  shocks 
and  is  relished  by  stock  through  the  winter.  It  is  also  excellent  as  green  fodder  and 
more  than  one  cutting  can  be  made  in  a  season.  In  the  climate  of  Louisiana  it  ma- 
tures in  from  90  to  100  days.  At  the  North  Louisiana  Station  it  produced  12^  tons 
of  dry  fodder  and  43  bushels  of  seed  in  1890. 

At  the  Nebraska  Station  (B.  if)  durra  grows  well  and  yields  a  large  amount  of 
seed. 

An  analysis  of  the  t\fih  made  at  the  Texas  Station  {B,  20)  gave  the  following  per- 
centages of  fertilizing  constituents :  Lime  2.32,  magnesia  16.77,  phosphoric  acid  40.71, 
sodium  oxide  4.45,  potash  26.88.  The  same  station  reports  an  analysis  of  silage  made 
from  durra  {Tex,  B.  IS),    For  food  constituents  of  brown  durra  see  O.  J?.  S,  B,  11, 

Dynamometer  testa  of  farm  implements. — A  dynamometer  is  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  force  expended  in  moving  a  load  or  operating  a  machine. 
Tests  of  farm  implements  have  been  made  with  the  dynamometer  by  Prof.  Sanborn 
at  the  Missouri  and  Utah  Stations.  Among  the  results  of  these  trials  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Hakrows. — Rolling  cutters,  especially  cutaway  harrows,  loosen  the  soil  deepest; 
spring-tooth  harrows  till  to  a  medium  depth  but  leave  the  under  soil  uneven  and 
compact ;  square-toothed  and  smoothing  harrows  do  not  stir  the  soil  deeply  but  com- 
press it  more  than  the  other  harrows.  Harrows  move  less  earth  for  a  given  amount 
of  force  than  plows  do,  but  less  force  is  required  to  fit  a  given  surface  area  of  soil  for 
crops  with  the  harrow  than  with  the  plow  {Mo,  B.  4  ;  Utah  B,  6), 

Mowing  machines. — A 6 -foot  cutter  bar  drew  more  easily  per  foot  than  a  4^  foot  cut- 
ter bar ;  a  pitman  box  set  tight  gave  a  less  draft  than  one  run  quite  loosely.  Draft  was 
decreased  when  the  cutter  bar  was  inclined  upward  and  increased  when  the  cutter 
bar  was  not  near  right  line  with  the  pltnam  rod,  when  the  guards  were  not  true,  and 
when  the  sections  of  the  sickle  did  not  strike  in  the  center  of  the  guard  (  Vtak  B.  7). 

Plows. — Colters  increased  and  trucks  under  the  beam  decreased  draft.  A  poorly 
sharpened  share  drew  harder  than  a  dull  one.  No  loss  of  draft  was  found  when  the 
share  was  made  straight  on  its  base  or  on  its  land  side.  A  three- wheeled  sulky  plow 
without  pole  gave  a  light  draft.  Walking  plows  drew  only  a  little  easier  than  sulky 
plows  with  rider.  The  wider  the  furrow  up  to  the  standard  cutting  width  of  the 
plow  the  less  the  force  required  to  turn  a  square  inch  of  soil  {Mo,  College  B,  S2;  Utah 
B,2), 

Sleds  drew  harder  than  wagons  over  the  same  ground;  change  of  load  from  the 
front  to  the  roar  end  of  the  sled  did  not  effect  draft  (  Utah  B,  6), 

Wagons. — When  the  load  was  placed  over  the  hind  wheels  it  drew  10  per  cent 
easier  than  when  it  was  placed  over  the  front  wheels.  The  incline  of  the  reach 
toward  the  front  wheels  increases  the  draft.  Higher  front  wheels  will  reduce  draf^. 
A  long  hitch  increases  draft.  Loose  burrs  decrease  draft.  Draft  varied  with  the 
kind  of  axle  grease  used,  lard  being  the  best  kind  tried.  The  draft  on  different  roads 
varied  very  greatly,  the  difference  between  the  best  and  poorest  local  roads  being 
nearly  300  per  cent  ( Utah  B,  4),  The  importance  of  good  roads  and  the  advantages 
of  broad-tired  wheels  for  farm  wagons  are  shown  in  teste  reported  (ife  College  B,  IS). 

Ean  celeate. — See  FungUAdee, 

Eggplant  {Solanum  mfZon^ena).— Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  in  Celo,  B,  1898, 
p,  1S6,  R.  1890,  p.  212;  Nebr,  B,  6;  N.  Y,  State  E,  1888,  p.  192,  B.  188$,  p,  24S,  B.  ISS?^ 
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p,  t7S;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  g6,  A  brief  Dote  on  the  availability  of  the  eggplant  for 
culture  in  Florida  occurs  in  Fla.  B,  1891,  p,  18, 

In  N,  T.  State  B.  1887,  p.  £7S,  a  claMification  of  varieties  numbering  12  is  given, 
with  full  descriptions,  English  and  foreign  synonyms,  and  an  index.  The  varieties 
were  found  to  be  generally  distinct,  and  separable  into  four  classes  according  to 
their  purple,  striped,  white,  or  scarlet  fruit. 

A  classified  description  of  14  varieties,  with  illustrations,  is  given  in  N,  Y.  Cornell 
B,  £6,  where  also  the  botanical  relations  of  the  plant  are  shown. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1886,  p,  158)  the  main  roots  of  a  specimen  exam- 
ined were  found  to  radiate  from  the  stem  at  various  angles,  but  in  the  larger  number 
of  oases  inclined  to  be  perpendicular. 

In  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  96  directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  the  eggplant  in  the 
North,  which  is  regarded  as  quite  feasible.  An  account  is  also  there  given  of  ex- 
periments in  crossing.  Numerous  crosses  in  three  series  were  obtained  of  varying 
degrees  of  promise. 

In  B.  £5  of  the  same  station  experiments  in  herbaceous  grafting  were  reported,  in 
which,  among  other  results,  eggplants,  tomatoes,  and  peppers  were  found  to  grow 
upon  the  European  husk  tomato  {Phyaalis  alkekengi)  and  peppers  and  eggplants  to 
unite  reciprocally. 

Germination  tests  of  the  seed  of  the  eggplant  are  reported  in  N,  Y.  State  B.  1888, 
pp,  60,69;  Ohio  B.  1886, pp.  168, 176;  Ore.B.S;  S,  C.  B.  1888,  p,88;  Ft,  B,  1889,p.  104, 

Eggplant  anthracnose. — See  Anthraonose  of  eggplant. 

Eggplant,  aaky  mold  (Botrytia  fasoioularii). — ^A  fungus  disease  of  the  fruit. 
It  begins  with  a  change,  in  spots,  to  a  ta^  color,  followed  by  a  rapid  softening  and 
development  of  gray  mold  ever  the  surface.  The  whole  fruit  finally  becomes  a  rot- 
ten mass.  This  disease  is  liable  to  cause  great  loss  after  the  fruit  has  been  marketed. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  for  tiiis  disease.    {N.  J,  B,  1890  p,  S57.) 

Eggplant,  damping  off  or  seedling  stem  blight  (Phoma  solani). — ^A  fungous 
disease,  showing  itself  in  the  hotbed,  or  soon  after  the  plants  have  been  trans- 
planted. It  is  called  ''damping  off''  on  account  of  its  occurring  near  the  ground, 
at  which  point  the  young  plants  decay  and  break  down.  Plants  only  slightly 
affected  will  make  a  feeble  growth,  but  finally  become  worthless.  Mauy  specimens 
may  he  found  completely  girdled  by  the  fungus.  The  diseased  portion  is  discolored, 
shriveled,  and  hard.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper,  begun  when  the  plants  are  quite  small,  will,  to  a  great  degree,  prevent  this 
disease.     (N,  J.  B.  1891,  p.i77,) 

Eggplant,  leaf  apot  {Phylloaticta  horiorum), — ^This  fungus  causes  large  brown, 
lifeless,  patches  in  the  leaves,  and  recently  has  been  found  to  affect  the  fruit.  The 
leaf  spots  are  first  indicated  by  a  pale  yellowish  color  followed  by  brown  or  gray 
dead  patches,  over  which  small  dark  specks  develop.  The  tissue  afterwards  breaks 
up,  leaving  a  hole.  Upon  the  fruit  soft  somewhat  sunken  patches  develop,  and  over 
these  the  small  pimples  as  on  leaves,  llie  fungus  spreads  until  the  whole  fruit  is 
involved.  The  same  fungicides  are  recommended  as  for  ''damping  off"  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  treatment  begun  in  the  hotbed  will  usually  result  in  preventing 
any  attack  from  fungi.  Diseased  plants  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  spores 
infecting  the  ground  for  the  next  year's  crop.    {N,  J,  B,  1891,  p,  £79.) 

Eggplant,  stem  rot  (Nectria  ipom<ecB), — Although  known  but  a  very  short  time, 
wherever  this  fungous  disease  has  appeared  it  has  proved  very  destructive.  Its 
presence  is  manifested  by  the  plants,  when  about  half  g^own,  becoming  yellow  and 
sickly  in  appearance.  The  leaves  wilt  and  usually  the  plant  soon  dies.  If  the  stem 
be  examined  near  the  ground  it  will  be  found  covered  with  a  white  mold  which 
extends  below  ground.  Clustered  upon  the  decayed  surface  will  be  found  minute 
pink  bodies,  the  spore  cases  of  the  fungus.  It  has  been  recently  demonstrated  that 
this  fungus  attacks  the  sweet  potato  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  is  known  as  a  pre- 
ventive remedy  as  yet.    {N.  J,  B.  1891  p.  t81.) 
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Ess** — See  Poultry, 

Egyptian  rice  com  (^or^J^uiii  tulgare  or  Andropogon  $orghum  Tar.). — ^A  variety  of 
non-saccharine  sorghum  Bimilar  to  durra  (see  Durra).  As  grown  at  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion (B,  18)  this  plant  tillered  very  little  and  had  stalks  of  moderate  height  with 
rather  long  Joints  and  few  leaves.  The  heads  were  large  and  the  seeds  white,  large, 
and  sweet.  In  1890  this  crop  yielded  8i  tons  of  dry  fodder  and  16^  bnshels  of  clean 
seed  per  acre.  The  seed  ripens  early  and  is  excellent  for  feed.  It  should  be  cut 
before  ripening,  as  much  of  it  is  lost  if  allowed  to  mature  before  cutting.  It  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  food  of  English  sparrows. 

At  the  North  Louisiana  Station  (JB.  8,  n.  %er,)  in  1890  Egyptian  rice  com  grew  4  to  6 
feet  high  and  yielded  11  tons  of  dry  fodder  and  22  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Elder  mat  {^ddium  tambud), — ^A  fungous  disease  rather  common  some  seasons 
upon  the  common  elder  and  the  cultivated  and  ornamental  varieties.  It  occurs  upon 
the  leaf  stalks  and  leaves,  causing  abnormal  growths  of  a  fleshy  character.  These 
contain  the  spores  and  greatly  distort  the  leaves.  But  little  is  known  of  the  life 
history  of  this  fungns.  What  has  been  observed  is  considered  a  phase  only,  and  the 
other  host  or  hosts  upon  which  its  cycle  is  completed  are  unknown.  But  Mttle  can 
be  done  towards  overcoming  it  until  all  phases  are  known.  To  cut  out  and  bum  all 
parts  affected  is  the  only  suggestion  regarding  treatment  to  be  given  at  present. 
(MoBB,  B,  1890,p.  223.) 

Electrocultore  of  plants. — Two  classes  of  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  country  and  Europe  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  electricity  may  be 
used  to  aid  in  the  culture  of  plants.  In  one  class  are  the  experiments  in  which  elec- 
tric currents  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  growing  plant,  usually  by  wires  plac^ 
in  the  soil;  in  the  other  class  are  the  experiments  in  which  the  electric  light  is  used 
at  night  to  determine  the  effects  of  prolonged  exposure  to  light  on  the  growth  of 
plants. 

In  Mas%.  Hateh  B,  16  is  given  a  brief  r^um6  of  Europeaa  investigations  on  the 
effect  of  electric  currents  on  the  growth  of  plants  and  a  report  on  experiments  at 
the  station  with  lettuce  and  grasses  grown  under  the  influence  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity. A  considerable  number  of  the  European  investigations  seem  to  show  that 
electricity  may  aid  in  promoting  the  vigor  and  health  of  certain  kinds  of  plftnti. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  at  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station.  The  lettuce 
plants  ''subjected  to  the  greatest  electrical  influence  were  hardier,  healthier,  larger, 
had  a  better  color,  and  were  much  less  affected  by  mildew  than  the  others.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  grasses,  but  no  marked  results  were  obtained.'' 

In  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  SO  is  given  a  r^um^  of  experiments  in  Europe  to  determine  the 
influence  of  the  electric  light  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  an  account  of  similar 
experiments  with  several  kinds  of  vegetables  and  ornamental  plants  at  the  station. 
In  the  latter  a  naked  arc  light  was  run  either  all  or  a  part  of  the  night,  or  a  light 
protected  by  an  opal  globe  was  run  all  night.  The  naked  light  running  all  night 
hastened  maturity,  but  ii^ured  some  plants  and  in  no  case  was  found  profitable;  the 
naked  light  running  a  part  of  the  night  benefited  lettuce  and  some  other  plants; 
the  protected  light  run  all  night  produced  similar  but  less  marked  effect  than  the 
naked  light.  In  fiirther  experiments  recorded  in  N,  T,  Cornell  B,  4$  tJk  arc  light 
covered  with  a  clear  glass  globe  was  hung  above  the  greenhouse  and  run  for  a  part 
of  the  night.  Lettuce  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  light;  radishes,  beets,  and 
spinach  were  somewhat  benefited;  cauliflower  tended  to  grow  taller  and  make  fewer 
and  smaller  heads;  violets  and  daisies  bloomed  earlier;  with  endives  the  results 
were  negative. 

Elms  (U7iaiM  spp.). — ^The  white  elm  ( 17.  americana)^  called  also  swamp  and  water 
elm,  is  an  approved  forest  and  ornamental  tree  in  the  West,  as  noted  at  several  sta- 
tions. According  to  S,  Dak.  B.  29,  'Hhe  elm  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  prairie  regions.  It  is  hardy  and  a  rapid  grower.  It  has  several  peculiarities 
in  youth  which  are  apt  to  bother  the  grower.    The  first  is  a  tendency  to  form  forked 
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branches,  the  two  parts  being  of  such  equal  strength  that  one  is  tempted  to  begin 
pmning  at  once.''  In  large  trees,  however,  one  branch  always  gets  the  lead  of  the 
other.  The  Jack  rabbits  iqjure  this  tree  worse  than  others  by  girdling,  the  tough 
bark  being  torn  off  in  strips.  Notes  on  the  white  elm,  with  favorable  testimony,  are 
also  contained  in  Minn,  B,  £4 ;  Iowa  B,  16 ;  Nebr,  B,  18,  In  Minn.  B,  t4  are  noted 
also  the  English  elm  (  XJ,  campettris),  which  was  quite  promising  where  on  trial  in  that 
State;  the  red,  slippery,  or  moose  elm  ( U.fulva),  considered  desirable  for  forest,  but 
less  BO  for  street  planting ;  weeping  slippery  elm,  an  ornamental  variety  of  the  red  elm ; 
cork  or  rock  elm  (  U,  raeemo9a),  with  hard,  strong  wood,  recommended  for  ornament 
and  timber ;  campordown  weeping  elm,  a  variety  of  the  European  17.  montana,  a  very 
beautiful  weeping  tree  found  hardy  at  the  station,  though  not  generally  so  regarded 
in  the  State.  In  California  the  European  cork  elm  ( U,  auberoaa  or  U,  oampestrit  var. 
$uber09a)  does  remarkably  well  as  a  shade  tree  (Cal,  B,  1888-89,  p.  48). 

"The  so-called  Japanese  elm  (Planera  ouHpidata)  succeeds  well  on  the  coast,  but 
like  other  Japanese  deciduous  trees,  suffers  somewhat  from  our  hot  and  drying  north 
winds  ilbid,  p.  49). 

Bmperor  moth,  oeoropia  {AtUumt  [^PlatyBamia]  oeontpia). — ^The  adult  insect  is  one  of 
thelargeet  as  well  as  handsomest  moths.  It  not  infrequently  measures  6  inches  across 
its  wings.  The  prevailing  color  is  brown,  each  wing  bearing  near  the  middle  a 
kidney-shaped  white  spot,  shaded  with  red  and  edged  with  black.  The  caterpillars 
when  first  hatched  are  black,  but  they  go  through  numerous  transformations  until 
full  grown.  They  are  then  a  bluish  green  in  color,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb.  Each  joint  of  the  body  has  several  knob-like  tubercles  and  these 
change  color  from  time  to  time,  finally  becoming  blue,  except  the  four  next  the  head, 
which  are  red  or  yellow.  Each  tubercle  has  a  whorl  of  short,  stiff  black  hairs  near 
the  top.  After  attaining  full  growth  the  caterpillar  spins  a  large  cocoon  in  which  it 
spends  the  winter.  It  attacks  trees  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  apple,  box  elder, 
and  soft  maple.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  moth  are  numerous  and  will  usually 
keep  it  in  eheck.  If  not,  spraying  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  will  poison 
the  caterpillars.  The  cocoons  are  large  and  easily  seen,  and  if  destroyed  will  keep 
the  insects  from  increasing  rapidly,  (iftf.  B.  1890,  p.  1£1;  Nehr.  B.  14;  S.  Dak.  B. 
IS,  B.  18,  B.  t».) 

Bndive  (Ckicorium  endiaoia). — ^A  salad  plant  closely  related  to  chicory.  Data  were 
published  for  15  varieties  planted  at  the  New  York  State  Station  {B.  1884,  p.  285), 
The  next  year  16  nominal  varieties  were  grown,  of  which  all  but  one  appeared  dis- 
tinct {fi.  1885,  p.  19S).    A  variety  is  recommended  in  Minn.  B,  1888,  p.  260. 

Germination  tests  of  the  seed  are  reported  in  N.  Y,  State  B.  1888,  p.  60;  Ore.  B.  2; 
rt.B.lS89,p.l06. 

Tlnffl^*er — See  Silage. 

Entomology. — ^The  work  of  the  stations  in  entomology  includes  the  study  of  the 
life  history  and  habits  of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  the  benefit  or  injury 
which  they  cause  to  agriculture,  the  Identification  of  Insects  sent  to  the  station  by 
fanners  and  others,  and  experiments  for  the  discovery  or  application  of  methods  for 
the  repression  of  injurious  insects.  Much  useful  information  regarding  insects  has 
also  been  disseminated  by  the  stations  in  compiled  bulletins.  An  officer  called  an 
entomologist  is  employed  at  30  stations. 

Eaparcet. — See  Sainfoin, 

Eaoez  pigs.— See  Pige,  hreede. 

Ether  extract.— The  crude  fat  in  feeding  stuffs  is  sometimes  called  ether  extract 
(see  Feeding  farm  animdle). 

EnoalyptuB  trees. — Several  species  of  Australian  gum  trees  (Bucalyptue)  have  been 
phukted  IB  California  (B.  1878-^79,  p.  75,  B.  1885-'*86,  p.  120,  B.  1888"'89,  p.  48).  The 
blue  gnm  {E.  globuhu)  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  drought  and  marvelously  rapid 
growth  has  found  ''  universal  acceptance  for  relieving  the  dreariness  of  treeless  land- 
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scapes  in  the  coast  range  and  for  fire  wood,  railroad  ties,  etc."  Yet  the  soft  spongy 
character  of  its  wood  renders  it  unsaited  to  meet  the  want  in  Califomi*  of  a  wood 
''  that  will  make  a  hoe-handle,  oj  a  wheel-spoke,  or  a  plow-heam."  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  its  merits  as  a  timber  tree  are  not  snfBciently  appreciated.  The  red 
gnm  {E,  vhninalit)  is  next  in  general  adaptation.  Of  other  species  the  noted  Jarrah 
(E,  marginaia)  of  western  Australia  has  been  tried  on  the  station  grounds  for  a 
nimiber  of  years  and  also  distributed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  it  has  thus  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  large  areas,  especially  in  Southern  California  near  the  coast, 
would  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  tree.  "The  chief  value  of  the  jarrah  lies 
in  its  extremely  hard  wood,  which  is  not  attacked  by  any  known  borer.'' 

Experiment  Station  Record. — ^A  publication  issued  In  monthly  parts  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  which  contains  abstracts  of  current  publications  of  all  the 
stations,  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  re- 
ports of  foreign  investigations  in  agricultural  science.  General  information  is  also 
given  regarding  the  stations  and  kindred  institutions  In  this  and  other  conntriea, 
and  suggestions  regarding  methods  and  lines  of  investigation  which  may  usefully  be 
followed  by  our  stations  are  made  in  articles  by  the  editors  and  by  distinguished 
experts  in  different  spepialties  at  home  and  abroad.  A  detailed  subject  and  author 
index  is  published  with  each  volume.  As  the  condensed  form  of  the  Record  makes 
its  language  necessarily  somewhat  technical,  it  is  distributed  only  to  such  persons 
and  institutions  as  make  a  special  request  for  it  after  examination  of  a  saosple  copy. 

Experiment  station. — See  Agricultural  experiment  ataHom* 

Extractor  separator. — See  Butter  extractor, 

FaUyer  and  TTV'illard  milk  test.— See  Milk  U9t$* 

Fall 'webxRTonn. — See  Wekv>orm,falL 

Farcy. — See  Olanders. 

Farm  animals,  feeding. — See  Feeding  farm  animaU. 

Farm  buildings. — See  also  Dairy  buildings  and  Silo,  The  farm  buildings  of  the 
stations  have  in  many  cases  been  intended  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  models.  Il- 
lustrated descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  such  buildings  occur  in  the  station  litera- 
ture, sometimes  with  detailed  specifications.  In  Utah  B.  1  the  dwelling  and  bam  of 
that  station  are  quite  fully  described.  The  bam  of  the  North  Carolina  Station  is 
described  with  constructional  details  (2S.  1888 ^  p.  ItS),  A  bam  at  the  Vermont  St^i- 
tion,  briefly  described  in  JR.  1891,  p,  10,  has  two  features  which  call  for  particular 
attention,  ventilation  and  watering.  ''The  ventilating  shafts  pass  from  manure 
cellar  to  cupola,  being  51  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  there  are  eighteen  8  by  20- 
inch  shafts  which  open  into  the  roof  shafts  and  they  have  thus  far  given  satisfac- 
tion. Each  has  openings  on  each  floor  and  any  part  of  the  bam  can  be  ventilated 
at  will. 

"Watering  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  Buckley  watering  device.  Fastened 
on  a  post  in  front  of  the  stanchion,  between  each  two  cows,  is  an  iron  bucket  holding 
a  little  over  a  gallon.  They  are  all  connected  with  a  water  tank  containing  a  ball 
valve.  Any  draft  of  water  in  any  bucket  lowers  the  level  and  water  flows  into  the 
tank  to  restore  it."  The  arrangement  is  further  stated  to  be  mack  liked  by  the 
cattle. 

Wis,  B.  1888,  p.  154,  presents  an  improved  plan  for  a  hog-house,  based  upon  one  in 
use  at  that  station.  Points  in  the  plan  which  are  especially  emphasized  are,  the 
division  of  each  pen  into  a  feeding  and  a  sleeping  room,  insuring  a  clean,  dry  place 
to  feed;  facilities  for  ventilation  and  light;  a  system  of  yards  into  whi<A  Ihe  sleep- 
ing rooms  open  and  by  which  they  are  kept  clean  and  the  hogs  permitted  to  have 
exercise  at  will.  A  piggery  at  the  Nebraska  Station  is  described  in  Neh.  B.  tf,  and  ens 
at  the  New  York  State  Station,  more  briefly  in  N.  7.  £to(«  JS.  1S99,^  65,  together 
with  a  poultry  house  and  a  set  of  stalls  for  bulls. 
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In  WU.  B.  1891  f  p.  tSl,  is  g^ven  a  fall  aoconnt  of  an  elaborate  sheep  bam  bnilt  at 
that  station.  The  space  in  the  extensiye  wings  may  be  used  either  as  one  room  or 
bymoYftble  partitions  be  divided  into  pens.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ar- 
rangement of  ontside  doors  and  windows,  by  which  adequate  Tentilation  is  secnred, 
and  the  building  can  be  readily  and  completely  changed  according  to  weather  from 
an  open  to  a  closed  shed  or  the  reverse.  When  doors  and  windows  are  closed  venti- 
lation is  secured  through  shafts.  A  second  story  is  also  arranged  for  sheep.  There 
is  a  special  lambing  room,  and  the  main  part  of  the  building  contains  a  shepherd's 
room,  shearing  and  inspection  room,  etc.  The  figures  include  a  hay-rack  and  a  de- 
vice for  fastening  windows  which  are  thought  to  be  especially  well  planned.  Some 
features  of  the  building  adapted  to  experimental  work  can  be  changed  to  suit  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

In  N*  T,  State  B.  1889,  p.  t96y  is  described  a  platform  constructed  for  the  storage 
of  manure  with  cisterns  beneath  for  the  reception  of  liquids.  The  platform  is 
made  of  stone  and  cement,  the  edges  being  slightly  raised  to  prevent  overflow  except 
into  the  cisterns.  A  wind-mill  is  provided  for  pomping  the  liquid  into  a  tank  whence 
it  can  be  had  for  distribution.  N,  T.  Cornell  B,  f7  exhibits  the  ground  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  ''frame  of  a  cheap,  durable,  and  easily  constructed  covered  yard  "  for  the 
storage  of  manure  till  required  for  use,  with  explanations  and  directions  for  building. 

In  Mo,  B.  S%  chute  or  stall,  with  stanchion  for  holding  heifers  during  the  process 
of  spaying,  is  fully  figured  and  described. 

Faras  implements. — See  Dynamometer  teeU  of  farm  implemented 

Farm  manure. — See  Barnyard  manure  and  Oreen  manuring. 

Fat  globules  in  milk.— See  Milk,  For  Babcock's  method  of  mounting  and  enu- 
merating see  N,  T,  State  B,  1885,  p,  t70. 

Fat  in  feeding  staffs. — See  Feeding  farm  animals,  and  Appendix,  Tahlee  I  and  II, 

Feeding  ezpeiimenta. — See  Cattle,  Cowa,  Horaee,  Milk,  Pige,  and  Sheep, 

Feeding  fisrm  animals. — See  also  Foode.  The  animal  body  is  made  up  mainly  of 
four  classes  of  substances,  water,  ash  or  mineral  matter,  nitrogenous  matter,  and  fat. 
Water  constitutes  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  body  and  is  an  essential  part. 
From  2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  ash.  This  occurs  mainly  in  the 
bones.  The  fat  varies  greatly  with  the  condition  of  the  animal,  but  seldom  falls 
below  6  per  cent  or  rises  above  30  per  cent.  The  nitrogenous  materials  or  protein 
include  all  of  the  materials  containing  nitrogen;  all  those  outside  this  group  are 
free  frx>m  nitrogen,  or  non-nitrogenous.  The  nitrogen  referred  to  here  is  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  fertilizers,  and  is  the  element  which  consti- 
tutes about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  It  occurs  in  plants  and  animals  in  various 
compounds  grouped  under  the  general  name  of  protein.  Lean  meat,  white  of  the  egg, 
and  casein  of  milk  (curd)  are  familiar  forms  of  protein.  The  albuminoids  are  a  class 
of  comjiounds  included  under  protein.  Protein  is  undoubtedly  of  first  importance 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  flesh,  skin,  bones,  muscles,  internal  organs,  brain,  and 
nerves,  in  short  all  of  the  working  machinery  of  the  body,  is  composed  very  largely 
of  nitrogenous  substances  (protein). 

Princiflxs  of  8CIKMTIFIC  FEEDING.— The  proportion  in  which  these  four  diifer- 
ent  classes  of  substances  occur  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  animal,  treatment,  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  kept,  etc.  The  substances  of  the  body  are  continually  break- 
ing down  and  being  consumed.  All  work,  movement,  breathing,  digestion,  etc., 
result  in  a  breaking  down  of  the  tissue.  To  keep  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition 
there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  new  material.  If  this  is  lacking  or  insufficient, 
hanger  and  finally  death  result.  To  keep  up  this  supply  is  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions ef  Ibod,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  food  maintains  the  heat  of  the  body  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  the  force  or  energy  which  enables  the  animal  to  move  the 
muscles  and  do  work  and  also  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  body. 
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If  in  addition  to  repairing  the  waste  of  the  system  and  famishing  it  with  heal 
and  energy^  growth  is  to  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  immature  animals,  or  milk 
secreted,  an  additional  supply  of  food  will  be  required.  To  supply  food  in  the  right 
proportion  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  animal  without  a  waste  of  food  sntrienti, 
constitutes  scientific  feeding.  It  is  by  carefully  studying  the  composition  of  feeding 
stuffs,  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  digested  by  different  anima.!*  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  the  requirement  of  animals  for  the  yarions  food  nutrients 
when  at  rest,  at  work,  giving  milk,  or  producing  wool,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  etc., 
that  the  principles  of  scientific  feeding  haye  been  worked  out. 

CoMPOsmoK  OF  FBEDiNO  STUFFS. — ^Thc  food  of  hcrbiyorous  animals  contains  the 
same  four  groups  of  substances  found  in  the  body,  yiz,  water,  ash,  nitrogenous 
materials,  and  fat;  and  in  addition  to  these  a  class  of  materials  called  carbohydrates. 

Water, — ^Howeyer  dry  a  feeding  stuff  may  appear  to  be,  whether  hay,  coarse  fodder, 
grain,  or  meal,  it  always  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  which  is  inyisible 
and  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  but  which  can  be  driven  out  by  heat.  This  water  is 
probably  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  animal  than  water  which  it  drinks  and  ttom 
which  the  chief  supply  is  derived.  As  the  amount  of  water  in  a  food  is  a  useless 
bulk,  comparisons  of  different  kinds  of  foods  are  usually  made  on  a  dry  or  water- 
free  basis,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  ash  and  food  ingredients  in  the  dry  matter. 

Ash  is  what  is  left  when  the  combustible  part  of  a  feeding  stuff  is  burned  away.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  iron,  chlorine,  and  carbonic,  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric  acids,  and  is  used  largely  in  making  bone.  From  the  ash 
constituents  of  the  food  the  animal  body  selects  those  which  it  needs  and  the  rest  are 
voided  in  the  manure. 

Fat,  or  the  materials  dissolved  fjrom  a  feeding  stuff  by  absolute  ether,  includes, 
beudes  real  fats,  wax,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants,  etc.  For  this  reason  the 
ether  extract  is  usually  designated  crude  fat.  The  fat  of  food  is  either  stored  up 
in  the  body  as  fist  or  burned  to  furnish  heat  and  energy. 

Carbohydrates  ure  usually  divided  into  two  groups — ^nitrogen-free  extract,  includ- 
ing starch,  sugar,  gums,  and  the  like,  and  oellulose  or  fiber, the  essential  constituent 
of  the  walls  of  vegetable  cells.  Cotton  fiber  and  wood  pulp  are  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose. The  carbohydrates  form  the  largest  part  of  the  dry  matter  of  all  vegetable 
foods.  They  are  not  permanently  stored  up  as  such  in  the  animal  body,  but  are 
either  stored  up  as  fat  or  burned  in  the  system  to  produce  heat  and  energy. 

Protein  (or  nitrogenous  materials)  constitutes  the  flesh-forming  materials  of  the 
food.  It  famishes  the  materials  for  the  lean  flesh,  blood,  skin,  muscles,  tendons, 
nerves,  hair,  horns,  wool,  the  casein  and  albumen  of  milk,  etc.  For  these  purposes 
protein  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  food  of  animals.  No  substances  free  from 
nitrogen  can  be  worked  over  into  protein  or  fill  the  place  of  protein.  Under  certain 
conditions  it  is  believed  protein  may  form  fat  in  the  body,  and  finally  it  may  be 
burned  like  the  carbohydrates  and  fat,  yielding  heat  and  energy. 

The  sources  of  heat  and  energy,  then,  are  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food  and  the  fat 
and  protein  of  the  food  or  the  body,  for  the  fat  and  protein  in  the  bodymay  be  burned 
like  those  in  the  food.  The  fuel  value  of  fat  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
carbohydrates  and  protein.  The  sources  of  fat  in  the  body  are  the  fat,  carbohydrates, 
and  probably  the  protein  of  the  food;  and  the  exclusive  source  of  protein  in  the  body 
is  the  protein  in  the  food. 

The  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  is  determined  by  chemical  analysis.  A  large 
number  of  such  analyses  have  been  made  in  this  country  and  these  have  been  com- 
piled and  published  in  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Ofl&ce  of  Experiment  Stations.  For  a 
summary  of  these  analysis  see  Appendix,  Table  L  Such  analyses  usually  give  the 
percentages  of  water,  ash,  cellulose  (fiber),  fat,  protein,  and  nitrogen-fiee  extract. 
But  only  a  portion  of  each  of  these  various  ingredients  in  a  feeding  stuff  is  digested. 

DiaBSTiBiLXTY  OF  FEEDING  BTUFFB. — ^A  portion  of  the  food  which  is  eaten  is  dis- 
solved and  otherwise  altered  by  the  Juices  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestineS| 
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taken  up  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  form  of  chyle  passes  into  the  blood 
and  6nally  serves  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  body.  This  portion  is  said  to  be  digested 
and  assimilated  and  from  it  alone  the  animal  is  nourished.  The  other  portion,  which 
is  not  digested,  passes  on  through  the  body  and  is  excreted  as  manure.  As  the  rates 
of  digestibility  are  not  constant  for  different  foods  and  as  only  the  digestible  portion 
is  of  any  natritive  use  to  the  animal,  it  is  essential  to  know  in  the  case  of  each  feed- 
ing stuff  what  part  of  its  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  the  total  quantity  of  which 
is  shown  by  analysis,  is  actually  digested  by  the  animal.  This  is  determined  by 
actual  feeding  trials  with  animals,  and  to  secure  approximately  accurate  figures  the 
trials  are  repeated  with  a  large  number  of  animals  and  under  various  conditions. 
Many  such  practical  trials  have  been  made  chiefly  at  German  experiment  stations. 
The  larger  number  of  these  have  been  with  cattle  and  sheep,  though  some  have  also 
been  made  with  horses  and  swine. 

Amounts  ov  digkstiblb  nutrients  in  differrnt  feeding  stuffs. — Combining 
the  tables  of  composition  of  American  feeding  stu  ffs  and  the  average  coefficients  of 
digestibility,  we  have  the  following  table  which  shows  the  average  amounts  of 
digestible  food  materials  in  each  of  a  number  of  common  feeding  stuffs. 

DigeiHhU  food  ingredients  in  lOOpounde  of  feeding  eiuffe. 


Green  fodders: 

Com  fodder* 

Rye  fodder 

Oat  fodder 

Redtop  (Herd's  gran) 

Orchard  graM 

Ifeedowfeecae 

Timothy 

Red  eioTor  before  bloom 

Red  clover  in  bloom 

Red  elorer  after  bloom  and  in  seed 

AldkedoTer 

Oowpea 

Alfalfa  (lucem) 

Sqjabean 

Gomailage 

Hay  and  dry,  eoaree  fodder: 
Hay  tttnor^ 

Redtop  (Herd's  grass) 

Orebard  grass 

Timothy  (in  bloom) 

Tfaaothy  (soon  after  blooming) 

Timothy  (nearly  ripe) 

Hnngarisn  grass 

Red  clover 

Alsikedorer 

White  doTcr 

Alfalfa  (Inoem) 

Gowpea 

Com  fodder,  Said  enred 

Com  stover,  field  cnred 

Wheat  strair 

Rye  straw 

Oat  straw 


Water. 

Pounds. 

79.3 

7e.e 

62.2 

85.3 

73.0 

60.0 

61.6 

72.0 

72.7 

68.2 

74.1 

83.6 

71.8 

74.8 

70.1 

8.0 

0.0 

15.0 

14.2 

14.1 

7.7 

16.3 

0.7 

0.7 

8.4 
10.7 

43.2 

40.5 

0.6 

7.1 
9.2 

Protein. 


Pounds. 
1.45 
2.06 
2.60 
1.37 
1.52 
1.87 
L51 
8.70 
8.17 
2.88 
2.30 
1.66 
8.80 
2.07 
0.82 


8.87 
4.74 
2.03 
2.78 
2.44 
4.60 
8.06 
7.85 
1L40 
10.81 
11.45 
2.17 
1.52 
0.80 
0.74 
1.68 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Pounds. 
11.78 
14.04 
22.86 
16.47 
11.43 
14.27 
1&56 
14.00 
14.20 
15.04 
11.34 
7.16 
11.02 
11.44 
10.80 


80.60 
38.89 

41.00 
41.05 
42.88 
45.60 
80.07 
41.07 
80.60 
80.66 
38.08 
31.08 
25.60 
38.04 
42.70 
41.63 


Fat. 


Pounds. 
0.38 
0.45 
1.04 
0.44 
0.46 
0.30 
0.60 
0.52 
0.64 
0.63 
0.40 
0.12 
0.45 
0.30 
0.68 


0.03 
1.33 
L47 
1.47 
1.06 
0.88 
2.14 
1.28 
L47 
L24 
0.87 
1.07 
0.33 
0.46 
0.85 
0.74 


Fnel 
value. 


Oaloriss. 
26.210 
81,846 
60,080 
35.040 
26.030 
80,735 
80,830 
86,700 
85,175 
86,000 
27,225 
16,010 
81,306 
26,305 
24,655 


84,946 
86,766 
87.016 
80,380 
88.850 
06,705 
06,606 
06,306 
101,046 
00,110 
05,705 
68,035 
61.835 
74,230 
82,276 
83,400 


"Average  for  all  varieties. 
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Digestihlefood  ingredienU  in  100  pounds  of  feeding  stuffe — Con  tinned. 


Boots  and  tabon: 

Potatoes 

Bed  1)AeU 

Sugar  beeU 

Hangel-wuTsela 

Tomipa 

Bnta-bagaa 

Carrots 

Grains,  seeds,  and  milk  prodaets; 

Com,  kernels  of  dent  varieties .... 

Com,  kernels  of  flint  varieUea.... 

Barley 

Oato 

Com  meal 

Oatmeal 

Barley  meal 

Pea  meal 

Ground  com  and  oats,  equal  parts 
"Waste  products : 

Gluten  meal 

Halt  sprouts 

Brewers'  gruus: 

Wet 

Dry 

Bye  bran 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  middlings 

Wheat  shorts 

Cotton-seed  meal , 

Linseed  meal: 

Old  process 

New  process 

Palm-nut  meal 


Water. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Fat. 

Fuel 
value. 

Poundi. 

Poundi. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

CeUorut. 

78.0 

1.27 

15.57 

81,825 

88.5 

L15 

8.58 

18,100 
21,075 
13,845 

86.5 

1.12 

10.21 

00.0 

0.87 

6.12 

0.20 

00.6 

0.68 

6.68 

0.20 

14,441 

88.6 

0.74 

8.42 

0.20 

17.885 

88.6 

0.68 

8.82 

0.87 

10,230 

10.6 

7.85 

66.07 

4.28 

157,230 

1L8 

8.00 

66.40 

4.28 

166,440 

10.0 

8.00 

64.61 

1.B0 

143,090 

ILO 

0.25 

48.81 

4.17 

124,665 

15.0 

7.00 

66.21 

8.25 

149,885 

7.0 

11.52 

52.00 

5.83 

143,175 

11.0 

7.86 

62.86 

1.06 

143,480 

10.5 

17.06 

57.14 

0.00 

137,050 

ILO 

7.86 

6L20 

8.74 

143,365 

0.6 

24.00 

40.80 

4.79 

150,825 

10.2 

1&73 

48.51 

1.16 

120.665 

75.7 

8.03 

0.50 

1.34 

30,635 

8.2 

18.71 

86.06 

4.63 

113,345 

11.6 

6.04 

88.80 

1.40 

80,480 

11.0 

11.17 

54.25 

8.52 

136,535 

12.1 

11.32 

57.56 

8.52 

142,954 

11.8 

10.81 

55.08 

8.06 

140,850 

8.2 

86.67 

88.77 

12.50 

165,870 

0.2 

28.22 

82.00 

7.10 

143,630 

10.1 

27.06 

32.82 

2.74 

122,045 

as 

18.62 

54.13 

3.12 

139,190 

The  last  item  indicates  the  so-called  ''ftiel  value"  of  the  food.  This  is  measured 
in  so-called  ''beat  units'^  or  calories.  A  calory  of  heat  is  the  amount  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  about  4  degrees  (Fahrenheit).  Thus,  the 
fuel  value  of  1  pound  of  digestible  fat  is  estimated  to  be  4,220  calories  and  of  1 
pound  of  digestible  protein  or  carbohydrates,  1,860  calories. 

The  meaning  of  the  figures  in  this  table  may  be  explained  by  the  following  example : 
In  100  pounds  of  green  oom  fodder  containing  an  average  amount  of  water  (79.3 
pounds)  there  arc  contained  approximately  1.45  pounds  of  digestible  protein  (mate- 
rial containing  nitrogen),  11.78  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates  (starch,  sugatf 
fiber,  etc.),  and 0.38  pound  of  digestible  fat;  and  these  materials  when  burned  in  the 
body  will  yield  26,210  calories  of  heat,  furnishing  energy  for  work  and  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Fbedimo  standards. — ^It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  primary  functions  of 
food  are  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  to  promote  growth  in  immature  auimaU, 
and  to  furnish  heat  and  energy.  The  value  of  the  food  for  these  purposes  is  repre- 
sented by  the  digestible  protein  and  the  fuel  value.  The  food  requirements  of 
animals  differ  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept.  It  is  plain  that  an  ox  re- 
maining at  rest  in  the  stall  requires  less  food  than  one  which  is  worked  hard  every 
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dfty.  Tliis  means  thai  leas  protein  is  required  to  repair  the  tiasne  of  the  body  whioh 
Is  broken  down  in  work  and  less  oarbohydrates  and  fat  to  fhmish  energy  and  heat. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to 'formulate  the  food  requirements  of  various  kinds  of 
animals  under  different  oonditions  in  what  are  called  feeding  standards.  These  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  average  results  of  many  oarefnlly  oonduoted  experi- 
ments. They  are  not  infallible  formulas  te  be  blindly  followed,  but  simply  aids  to 
rational  feeding.  Exact  recipes  to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  feeder  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  standards  worked  out  by  Dr.  Emil 
Wolff,  an  eminent  German  experimenter,  have  been  widely  used.  They  are  as 
follows: 

WolJT^f^ing  9tandardM, 
FEB  DAY  AISTD  PSB  1,M0  POUNDS  LIVB  WZIGHT. 


Qiai  «l  rest  !b  Stan .... 
Ifodlalifiept 

Cosnar  braeds. 

TllMT  1»i«6ds. 

Ozoit 

Kodarattly  worked. 

HeSTlly  workAd .... 
Hones  I 

KodentfOly  worked. 

HesTfly  worked . . .  . 

KOoboews 

Vattaoingoxeai 

Pint  period 

Seoond  period 

Third  period 

Pkttenliicalieept 

Pint  period 

Seeond  period.. ..... 

VtKttenlng  ewlsoi 

Plret  period  .—•••. 

Seeond  period 

Xkird  period....... . 


Digeetire  natrlttve  sub* 
•tanoea. 


Protein. 


Poundf. 
0L7 

LI 
1.6 

1.0 
X4 

L8 
2.8 
2.6 

2.5 
8.0 
2.7 

8.0 
8.5 

OwO 
4.0 
2.7 


Cerbo- 

hydratee. 


Poundi. 
8.0 

10.8 
1L4 

U.8 
18.2 

1L2 
13.4 
116 

15.0 
14.8 
14.8 

15.2 
14.4 


Pet. 


0.15 

0.20 
0.25 

0l80 
0.50 

aoo 

0.80 
0.40 

0.60 
0.70 
OlOO 

0l50 
OlOO 


27.5 
24.0 
lf.5 


Pnel 
value. 


(kU&rim, 
10,815 

22,284 

25,048 

25,200 
81,128 

26,712 
88,508 
28,588 

85,000 
88,002 
85,082 

85^002 
85,826 

00,450 
62,088 


f 
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PSR  HBAD  AND  PER  DAY. 


Age. 

Average 

live  weight 
per  liead. 

Digestible  nutritive  sub- 
stances. 

Fuel 
value. 

• 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hy. 
drstes. 

Fat. 

Qrowing  oatUe 

Growing  sheep 

-Growing  fkt  twine. . . 

Months. 

2-  3 

3-6 

6-12 

12-18 

18-24 

5-6 

6-8 

8-11 

11-15 

15-20 

2-3 

3-6 

5-6 

6-8 

8-12 

Pounds. 

150 

300 

600 

700 

850 

56 

67 

75 

82 

85 

50 

100 

125 

170 

250 

Pounds. 
0.6 
1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
0.18 
0.17 
0.16 
0.14 
0.12 
0.38 
0.50 
0.54 
0.58 
0.62 

Pounds. 
2.1 
4.1 
6.8 
9.1 
10.8 
0.87 
0.86 
0.85 
0.89 
0.88 

Pounds. 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.28 
0.26 
0.045 
0.040 
0.037 
0.032 
0.025 

Calories. 

6,288 

10, 752 

16,332 

30,712 

22,859 

2,143 

2.066 

2,035 

2,050 

1,956 

3,497 

6,580 

6,510 

7,533 

8,686 

1.50 
2.50 
2.96 
8.47 
4.05 

For  an  ox  at  rest  this  standard  calls  for  2}  poands  of  digestible  protein,  12^  poands 
of  digestible  carbohydrateSi  and  0.4  pound  of  digesiible  fat ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  a  ration  furnishing  2^  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  29,590  calories  of  heat 
per  1,000  pounds  live  weight.  There  are  other  standards  which  differ  from  these 
slightly,  and  which  do  not  give  definite  amounts  of  food  nutrients  to  be  fed,  but  fix 
the  limits  within  which  the  amounts  may  be  varied  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  feeder.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  standards  of  Wolff  are  too  slow 
in  protein  and  by  others  that  they  are  too  high.  They  are  probably  the  most  relia- 
ble guides  which  we  have  at  present,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  using 
them  the  feeder  will  not  go  far  amiss. 

Calculation  of  rations.-— Wolff's  standard  for  a  cow  of  1,000  ponnds  calls  for 
2.5  pounds  of  protein  and  29,590  calories  of  heat  per  day.  Suppose  that  clover  hay, 
com  silage,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  a  ration,  giving  10 
poands  of  hay,  20  pounds  of  silage,  and  10  pounds  of  grain,  half  and  half.  The  table 
shows  100  pounds  of  average  clover  hay  to  contain  8.06  pounds  of  protein  and  to 
Aimish  96,695  calories  of  heat.  Ten  pounds  would  furnish  one-tenth  of  these 
amounts  or  0.81  pound  of  protein  and  9,670  calories  of  heat.  Reckoning  in  this  way 
the  protein  and  calories  for  the  silage,  corn  meal,  and  bran,  we  have  the  following 
amounts: 

10  lbs.  clorer  hay  =0.81  lbs.  protein  and   9,670  calories. 

20  lbs.  com  silage  =0.08  lbs.  protein  and   2,465  calories. 

6  lbs.  com  meal   =0.35  lbs.  protein  and   7,494  calories. 

6  lbs.  wheat  bran =0.56  lbs.  protein  and   6,826  calories. 

Total  ration..  1.80  lbs.  protein  and  26,455  calories. 

There  are  still  needed  0.7  pound  of  protein  and  about  3,100  calories  of  heat  to 
make  up  the  amounts  called  for  by  the  standard.  These  amounts  can  only  be  fur- 
nished in  the  form  of  a  feeding  stuff  very  rich  in  protein,  for  any  other  material 
would  make  the  number  of  calories  too  high.  Such  a  material  is  cotton-seed  meal; 
2  pounds  of  this  would  famish  0.73  pound  of  protein  and  3,117  calories  of  heat, 
making  a  total  of  2.53  pounds  of  protein  and  29,572  calories,  which  is  sufficiently 
cJase  to  the  Btandard,    The  ration  per  day  and  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  would 
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then  b«  10  XM>imds  olover  hay,  20  ponnds  com  silage,  5  ponnds  com  meal,  5  pounds 
wheat  bran,  and  2  ponnds  cotton-seed  meal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rations  commonly  fed  to  cows  fall  considerably  short  of 
these  amounts.  Bnt  the  rations  commonly  fed  are  belieyed  to  be  too  low  in  protein, 
for  in  order  to  secure  the  best  resalts  from  food  it  must  be  rich  in  protein.  And 
this  brings  out  the  necessity  not  always  for  more  grain  but  for  more  legnminons 
crops.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of  feeding  stnffs  given  aboye  that 
hay  from  the  legnminons  crops — clovers,  lapinos,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  etc.— contains 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  digestible  protein  that  hay  from  the  grasses  does. 
By  growing  more  leguminous  crops  the. amount  of  grain  required  is  diminished,  the 
^alue  of  the  manure  is  enhanced,  and  the  soil  is  enriched  in  fertility.  Not  only  do 
the  leguminous  crops  contain  relatively  large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  but  they  are  able 
to  derive  the  larger  part  of  this  nitrogen  during  their  growth  from  the  atmosphere, 
requiring  little  manuring  with  nitrogenous  manures.  They  therefore  enrich  the  soil,  ' 
the  ration,  and  the  manure  in  nitrogen  which  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere  with- 
out cost  to  the  farmer,  besides  improving  the  mechanical  and  physical  condition  of 
the  soil.    (See  also  Sailing,) 

Yaltts  of  MANimB  FROM  YABious  FOODS.— The  question  of  the  manurial  value  of 
a  orop  is  a  most  important  one  in  selecting  crops  to  be  grown  and  fed,  especially  in 
localities  where  fertilizers  or  manure  have  to  be  relied  upon.  From  three-fourths  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  (nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash)  of 
the  food  may  be  recovered  in  the  manure  if  properly  cared  for.  The  proportion ' 
varies  with  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  animals  fed.  A  number  of  stations  take 
the  value  of  the  manure  into  account  in  calculating  the  results  of  feeding  experi-  [ 
ments.  Comparatively  few  persons  realize  the  wide  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  manure  from  different  crops  or  foods.  At  the  current  prices  for  fertilizers  in  the 
East>  Prof.  Goessmann  (Mass.  State  B,  1891,  p.  Stl)  calculates  the  fertilizing  value  per 
ton  as  follows:  Hay  $4.75  to  $6,  clover  hay  $8.40  to  $9.75,  alfalfa  $8.12,  serradella 
$9.83,  Boja  bean  $8.66,  root  crops  $0.95  to  $1.15,  com  meal  $7.31,  wheat  bran  $13.23,  ' 
gluten  meal  $15.77,  cotton-seed  meal  $23.50,  etc.  Assuming  three-fourths  to  be  recov- 
ered in  the  manure,  which  is  a  fair  estimate,  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  hay  would  be 
worth  on  this  basis  from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay  from  $6.30  to  $7.30, 
from  cotton-seed  meal  $17.60,  etc.  The  value  of  the  manure  subtracted  from  the 
cost  of  the  feed  per  ton  gives  the  net  cost  of  the  feed.  These  values  apply  of  course 
only  to  localities  where  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  relied  upon 
for  keeping  np  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  localities  where  no  manure  is  applied  to 
the  soil  or  where  commercial  fertilizers  can  not  be  profitably  used  as  yet,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manurial  value  of  feeding  stuffs  is  of  less  importance. 

For  experiments  in  feeding  animals,  see  Cow$,  Milk  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pige,  ffareee.  For 
feeding  stuffs,  see  Foode, 

Popular  articles  on  the  principles  of  feeding,  feeding  standards,  etc.,  have  been 
published  as  fbllows:  Del,  B,  7;  Oa,  B,  7;  III.  Colleges,  1;  lewaB.  9;  Me,  B.  1888, 
p.  lot;  Mite.  B,  X888,  p,  SS;  K.  H.  B,  4;  B,  1888,  p.  »9,  N.  J.  B.  10;  N.  0.  B.  64,  B. 
$6;  Pa.  B.  1S89,  pp,  4£,  60,  B.  1890,  pp,  19,  f7;  B,  L  B.  S;  Tex.  B.  6,  B,  1888,  p.  69; 
rU  B.  1887,  pp,  106f  Hi;  WU,  B.  188S,  p,  77. 

Feeding  atufii.— See  Foods, 

Fennel. — See  Merhe, 

Feitilisera.— See  also  Manure.  In  this  article  the  term  fertilizer  is  restricted  to 
the  material*  and  artificial  mixtures  put  on  the  market  under  that  name  for  use  as 
manure— that  is,  commercial  fertilizers. 

Uss. — ^Although  bones  and  certain  phosphatic  manures  had  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent  from  early  times  (N,  C.  B,  1879,  p.  149;  N.  Y.  Slate  B.  £6,  n.  eer.),  it  was  not 
until  1840^  when  Liebig  announced  his  theory  of  plant  nutrition,  that  oommercial 
fcrtiliien  (especially  superphosphates)  attained  any  extended  use. 
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The  principles  nnderlying  the  nse  of  cbmmeroial  fertilizers  are  eoncisely  stated  in 
four  laws  laid  down  by  Liebig,  as  follows: 

''(1)  A  soil  can  be  termed  fertile  only  when  it  contains  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants  in  the  required  quantity  and  in  the  proper  form.  (2) 
With  every  crop  a  portion  of  these  ingredients  is  remoyed.  A  part  of  this  portion 
is  added  again  from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  the  atmosphere;  another  part,  how- 
ever, is  lost  forever  if  not  replaced  by  man.  (3)  The  fertility  of  the  soil  remains 
unchanged  if  all  the  ingredients  of  a  crop  are  given  back  to  the  land.  Such  a  resti- 
tution is  effected  by  manure.  (4)  The  manure  produced  in  the  course  of  husbandry 
is  not  sufDcient  to  maintain  x^ermanently  the.  fertility  of  a  farm.  It  lacks  the  con- 
stituents which  are  annually  exported  in  the  shape  of  grain,  hay,  milk,  and  live 
stock." 

Plants  contain  fourteen  elementary  substances  which  are  necessary  to  their  growth : 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  silicon,  calcium, 
iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  potassium,  and  sodium.  Of  these,  all  except  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  soil.  Nitrogen  in 
exceptional  cases  may  be  partly  drawn  directly  from  the  air  (see  Green  manuring 
and  Legvminaus  plante).  Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  are  the  elements  most 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  soils  or  most  readily  exhausted  by  the  production  and 
removal  of  crops.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  prepared  and  used  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  deficiency  of  these  elements;  consequently  the  value  of  such  fertilizers  is 
determined  by  the  amount,  chemical  combination,  etc.,  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potassium  they  contain.  The  following  discussion  of  the  essential  elements  of 
fertilizers  is  taken  from  Conn.  State  JB.  1S91,  p.  £1: 

"  Nitrogen  is  the  rarest  and  commercially  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  element. 

"  Free  nitrogen  is  indeed  universally  abundant  in  the  common  air,  but  in  this  form 
its  effects  in  nourishing  vegetation  are  as  yet  obscure. 

''Organic  nitrogen  is  the  nitrogen  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which  is 
chemically  united  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Some  forms  of  organic  nitro- 
gen, as  those  of  blood,  flesh,  and  seeds,  are  highly  active  as  fertilizers;  others,  as 
found  in  leather  and  peat,  are  comparatively  slow  in  their  effect  on  vegetation, 
unless  these  matters  are  chemically  disintegrated. 

"Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  results  of  the  decay  of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
and  manure  heap,  and  contain  nitrogen  in  its  most  active  forms.  They  occur  in 
commerce — ^the  former  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  in  nitrate  of  soda;  17  parts 
of  ammonia  or  66  parts  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen. 
85  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  also  contain  14  parts  of  nitrogen. 

**  Phoaphortu  is,  next  to  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  ingredient  of  fertilizers,  in 
which  it  always  exists  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  usually  those  of  calcium,  iron,  and 
aluminum, or, in  case  of  some  'superphosphates,'  in  the  form  of  free  phosphoric 
acid. 

"  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  implies  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  that  are  freely 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  superphosphates,  which  are 
produced  by  acting  on  '  insoluble '  or  '  reverted'  phosphates  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  Once  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  gradually  becomes 
reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

"  Reverted  (reduced  or  precipitated)  phosphoric  acid  means,  strictly,  phosphoric 
acid  that  was  once  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  from  chemical  change  bas  become 
insoluble  in  that  liquid.  In  present  usage  the  term  signifies  the  phosphoric  acid  (of 
various  phosphates)  that  is  freelj  taken  up  by  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium  citrate, 
which  is  therefore  used  in  analysis  to  determine  its  quantity.  'Reverted phosphoric 
acid '  implies  phosphates  that  are  readily  assimilated  by  crops. 

"  Recent  investigation  tends  to  show  that  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  are 
on  the  whole  about  equally  valuable  as  plant  'food,  and  of  nearly  equal  oommerdal 
▼aUaa 
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"  Insolnble  phosphoric  acid  implies  various  phosphates  not  soluble  in  water  or  am- 
moninm  citrate.  In  some  cases  the  phosphoric  acid  is  too  insoluble  to  be  readily  avail- 
able as  plant- food.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  crystallized  green  Canada  apatite. 
Boneblacky  bone  ash.  South  Carolina  rock,  and  Navassa  phosphate  when  in  coarse 
powder  are  commonly  of  little  repute  as  fertilizers,  though  good  results  are  occasion- 
ally  reported  from  their  use.  When  very  finely  pulverized  (floats)  they  more  often 
act  well,  especially  in  connection  with  abundance  of  decaying  vegetable  matters. 
The  phosphate  of  calcium  in  raw  bones  is  nearly  insoluble^  because  of  the  animal 
matter  of  the  bones,  which  envelops  it;  but  when  the  latter  decays  in  the  soil  the 
phosphate  remains  in  essentially  the '  reverted '  form.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas 
slag  and  of  Grand  Cayman's  phosphate  is  freely  taken  up  by  crops. 

"  Phosphoric  acid  in  all  the  station  analyses  is  reckoned  as  'anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid'(P,0»). 

"Fota$9ium  is  the  constituent  of  fertilizers  which  ranks  third  in  costliness.  In 
plants,  soils,  and  fertilizers,  it  exists  in  the  form  of  various  salts,  such  as  chloride 
(muriate),  sulphate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  silicate,  etc.  Potassium  itself  is  scarcely 
known  except  as  a  chemical  curiosity. 

"Potash  signifies  the  substance  known  in  chemistry  a«  potassium  oxide  (KaO), 
which  is  reckoned  as  the  valuable  fertilizing  ingredient  of  potashes  and  potash  salts. 
In  these  it  should  be  freely  soluble  in  water  and  is  most  costly  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate, and  cheapest  in  the  form  of  muriate  (potassium  chloride)." 

The  extent  to  which  fertilizers  are  used  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  States  and  several  of  the  Western  States 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Where  the  soil  has  long  been  nnder  cultivation  or  where  special- 
ized intensive  farming  is  engaged  in,  commercial  manures  are  very  generally  used, 
since  they  supply  in  concentrated  and  convenient  form  the  fertilizing  elements 
required  by  special  crops  and  soils  and  furnish  a  valuable  supplement  to  farm  ma- 
nures. On  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  California,  the  prairies  of  the  West  generally,  and 
on  the  black  slough  soils  of  Alabama  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  as  a  rule  unnecessary 
{Ala,  canebrake  B,  S,  B.  10,  B.  11,  B,  14;  III.  B.  4,  B,  8,  B.  It,  B,  IS,  B.  15,  B,  17,  B. 
20;  Ohio  B,,  voL  III,  1,  X,  6),  but  it  has  already  been  found  that  in  many  cases  the 
California  soils  need  to  have  their  natural  resources  of  plant-food  supplemented  by 
concentrated  fertilizers  {Cal,  B,  8S),  and  this  probably  will  eventually  be  true  for 
the  others. 

£xx>eriments  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  (B»  85,  R,  1891,  p,  409)  suggested  that  the 
various  chemicals  used  in  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  made  a  means  of  destroying 
numerous  insects  (cutworms,  wire  worms,  root  lice,  etc.)  infesting  the  soil.  It  is 
advised  "  whenever  possible  to  apply  potash  in  the  form  of  kainit  and  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  both  as  top-dressing."  Experiments  at  the  New 
York  Cornell  Station  {B,  55),  however,  throw  doubt  on  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
as  applied  to  wireworms. 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Table  IV. 

Home  mixing. — ^The  question  of  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  has  been  studied  by 
several  stations,  in  some  detail  by  the  Connecticut  State,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
Jersey  Stations.  These  investigations  have  shown  that  "from  such  raw  materials 
as  are  in  our  markets,  without  the  aid  of  milling  machinery,  mixtures  can  be  and 
are  annually  made  on  the  farm  which  are  uniform  in  quality,  fine  and  dry,  and  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  best  ready-made  fertilizers"  {Conn.  State  R.  1889,  p.  101),  The 
special  advantages  of  this  practice,  aside  Arom  economy,  are  a  knowledge  of  the 
kind  and  form  of  plant  food  used,  and  the  ability  to  vary  the  proportions  at  will  to 
■apply  the  needs  of  different  soils  and  crops  {N*  J.  B.  1891,  p.  t9). 

Whether  the  mixing  of  superphosphates  with  nitrates  results  in  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  at  the  Maine  Station  (JB,  1888,  p.  ill}*  The 
results  indicate  that  the  loss  from  this  source  is  insigniftoaii^ 
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Inspection. — FertlliKer  inspection  is  required  by  law  in  at  least  twenty-rix  States. 
In  some  cases  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agrioultnre  and  Commissioners 
of  Agricolture  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  oat  of  the  execative  details  of  inspeo- 
tien,  but  quite  often  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  station  officers;  and  in  almost  every 
case  the  analytical  work  is  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  stations  or  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  different  States. 

The  laws  enacted  for  the  control  of  the  fertilizer  trade  are  generally  of  two  classes, 
those  which  require  an  analysis  (or  license)  fee,  and  those  which  provide  for  a  ton- 
nage tax.  An  illustration  of  the  former  as  interpreted  by  the  official  inspector  is 
afforded  by  the  following  abstract  from  the  Connecticut  law,  with  comments,  given 
in  Conn,  State  B.  1891,  p.  IS. 

**  (1)  In  case  of  fertilizers  that  retail  at  $10  or  more  per  ton,  the  law  holds  the 
seller  responsible  for  affixing  a  correct  label  or  statement  to  every  package  or  lot 
sold  or  offered,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  an  analysis  fee  of  $10  for  each  fertilis- 
ing ingredient  which  the  fertilizer  contains  or  is  claimed  to  contain,  unless  the  man- 
ufincturer  or  importer  shall  have  provided  labels  or  statements  and  shall  have  paid 
the  fee.    (Sections  1  and  3.) 

*'  The  station  understands  the  'fertilizing  ingredients'  to  be  those  whose  determi- 
nation in  an  analysis  is  necessary  for  a  valuation,  viz,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  The  analysis  fees  in  case  of  any  fertilizer  will  therefore  be  $10,  $20,  or 
<30,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  of  those  ingredients  are  contained  or  claimed  to 
exist  in  the  fertilizer. 

'^  (2)  The  law  also  requires,  in  case  of  any  fertilizer  selling  at  $10  or  more  per  ton, 
that  a  sealed  sample  shall  be  deposited  with  the  director  of  the  station  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  importer,  and  that  a  certified  statement  of  composition,  etc.,  shall  be 
filed  with  him. 

''A  statement  of  the  per  cents  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  (PaOs)  and  potash 
(K«0),  and  of  their  several  states  or  forms,  will  suffice  in  most  cases.  Other  ingre- 
dients may  be  named  if  desired. 

"  In  all  cases  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  must  be  stated.  Ammonia  may  also  be  given 
when  actually  present  in  ammonia  salts,  and  '  ammonia  equivalent  to  nitrogen '  may 
likewise  be  stated. 

''The  per  cent  of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  may  be  given  separately  or 
together,  and  the  term  'available'  may  be  used  in  addition  to,  but  not  instead  oi^ 
soluble  and  reverted. 

"The  percentage  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  may  be  stated  or  omitted. 

'*  In  case  of  bone,  fish,  tankage,  dried  meat^  dried  blood,  etc.,  the  chemical  oompo- 
iltlon  may  take  account  of  the  two  ingredients,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"For  potash  salts  give  always  the  per  cent  of  potash  (potassium  oxide);  that  of 
sulphate  of  potash  or  muriate  of  potash  may  also  be  stated. 

"The  chemical  composition  of  other  fertilizers  may  be  given  as  found  in  the  sta- 
tion reports. 

"  (3)  It  is  also  provided  that  every  person  in  the  State,  who  sells  any  commercial 
fertilizer  of  whatever  kind  or  price  shall  annually  report  certain  facts  to  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station,  and  on  demand  of  the  latter  shall  deliver  a  sample  for 
analysis.    (Section  4.) 

"(4)  All  'chemicals'  that  are  applied  to  land,  such  as  muriate  of  potash,  kainit, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum  or  land  plaster),  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  nitrate  ef  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  are  considered  to  come 
under  the  law  as  'commercial  fertilizers.'  Dealers  in  these  chemicals  must  see  that 
jiackages  are  suitably  labeled.  They  must  also  report  them  to  the  station,  and  see 
that  the  analysis  fees  are  duly  paid,  in  order  that  the  director  may  be  able  to  dis- 
oharge  his  duty  as  prescribed  in  section  9  of  the  act. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  State  exacts  no  license  tax  either  for  making  or  deal- 

Ing"  In  fyrtilizen.    For  the  safety  of  consumors  and  the  benefit  of  honest  manufae- 

tamw  Mad  doAleiBj  the  QUkte  requires  that  It  be  known  w\i&t  \a  o^<st^tst  i»^^^  vod 
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whether  fertilizers  are  what  they  purport  to  be.  With  this  object  in  view  the  law 
proTideSy  in  section  9,  that  all  fertilizers  be  analyzed,  and  it  requires  the  parties 
making  or  selling  them  to  pay  for  these  analyses  in  part,  the  State  itself  paying  in 
part  by  maintaining  the  experiment  station." 

The  second  class  of  fertilizer  laws  is  illustrated  by  the  following  digest  of  the 
North  Carolina  law  (if.  C.  B.  86h). 

**Vo  manipnlated  g^nanos,  superphosphates,  oommeroial  fertilizers,  or  other  fertile 
izing  material  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  unless  a  tonnage  charge  of  25  cents 
per  ton  has  been  paid.  Each  barrel,  package,  or  bag  shall  have  attached  a  tag  rep- 
resenting this  fact^  which  tag  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  de- 
partment of  agriculture  has  power  at  all  times  to  have  samples  collected  of  any 
fertilizer  or  fertilising  material  on  sale,  which  must  be  taken  from  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  lot  selected.  These  samples  are  taken  firom  the  goods  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  after  they  are  shipped  from  the  manufacturers  and  accordingly  represent  the 
true  grade  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

"Every  package  of  fertilizer  offered  for  sale  must  have  thereon  a  plainly  printed 
labely  a  copy  of  which  must  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  together 
with  a  true  sample  of  the  fertilizer  which  it  is  proposed  to  sell,  at  or  before  the  ship- 
ment of  snch  fertilizer  into  the  State,  and  which  label  must  be  uniformly  used  and 
not  changed  during  the  year.  This  label  most  set  forth  name,  location,  and  trade 
mark  of  the  manufacturer,  also  the  chemical  composition  of  the  contents  and  real 
percentage  of  the  ordinary  ingredients,  together  with  date  of  analyzation,  and  that 
all  charges  have  been  paid.  There  must  be  no  variation  in  the  guaranteed  percent- 
ages, but  the  bags  must  be  branded  with  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  the  con- 
tents. 

''It  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  bag,  for  an  agent 
or  dealer  to  offer  for  sale  any  such  fertilizer  or  fertilizing  materials  not  properly 
tagged,  or  a  consumer  to  remove  it,  or  railroad  agent  to  deliver  it.  Qoods  kept  over 
lix>m  last  season  must  be  tagged  to  represent  this  fact,  and  all  dealers  are  required 
to  report  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  November  30.  No 
tetiUzer  can  be  sold  with  a  content  of  less  than  8  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric 
add,  2  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  1  per  cent  of  potash.  The  following  articles  are 
exempt:  Land  plaster,  agricultural  lime,  oyster-shell  lime,  marl,  and  cotton-seed 
meal  when  not  sold  as  a  fertilizer;  also  materials  in  bulk  when  sent  to  manufactnr- 
eis  for  mixing  in  fertilizers. 

''Any  fertilizer  that  is  spurious  and  does  not  contain  ingredients  as  represented  by 
the  label,  is  liable  to  seizure,  and  after  being  established  on  trial,  its  value  is  reoov- 
able  by  the  board  of  agriculture.  Any  person  who  offers  for  sale  fertilizers  or  fer- 
tilizing material  without  having  attached  thereto  labels  as  provided  by  law^  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  separate  package,  one  half,  less  the  cost,  going  to  the 
party  sning,  and  the  remainder  to  the  department;  and  if  such  fertilizer  is  con- 
deomed,  the  department  makes  analysis  of  the  same,  and  has  printed  labels  giving 
the  true  chemical  ingredients  of  the  same  put  on  each  package,  and  fixes  the  com- 
mercial value  at  which  it  may  be  sold.  The  department  of  agriculture  can 
require  agents  of  raUroads  and  steamboat  companies  to  furnish  monthly  statements 
of  the  quantity  of  fertilizers  transported  by  them.  The  experiment  station  ana- 
lyzes samples  taken  by  the  official  inspector,  and  publishes  the  results  when  deemed 
needful." 

Although  the  laws  of  the  different  States  vary  in  details  the  eoaential  features  of 
the  two  olssisi  as  illustrated  above  remain  the  samo. 
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The  following  table  glyes  in  brief  the  reqairements  of  the  laws  In  the  dilTerent 
States: 


State. 

Reqnirementa. 

AM>Mna  ....•.•.....^- 

License  fee  of  $1  for  each  hrand  and  tax  of  60  cente  per  ton  for  ta^a. 
Analysis  fee  of  $16  for  each  hrand. 

Ar^Ansaii 

Delft  woTA .............. 

Analysis  fee  of  $30  to  $40. 

limnrvitL 

Tax  of  60  cents  per  ton  for  tags. 

Analysis  fee  of  $2  and  $1  per  100  for  tags. 

Analysis  fee  of  $15  and  $1  per  hundred  for  tags. 

Tax  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  tags. 

'LInAnfiA  f«A  of  $S0  for  flrilt  hrffnd.  and  $15  f<nr  each  AddiflonAl  hrand. 

ICfliitaclcT  ............. 

TjOniflianA. ............ . 

Maine 

IffnrTl  ATiil. ............. 

License  fee  of  $5  for  the  flzet  100  tons  or  part  thereof,  and  $3  for  eaoh  addi- 
tional 100  tons  or  part  thereof. 
Analysis  fee  of  $5  for  each  essential  element  guaranteed 
License  fee  of  $20  per  hrand. 
Analysis  fee  of  $20  per  hrand. 
License  fee  of  $50  per  hrand. 
Analysis  fee  of  $15. 
l?o  analTsis  fee  or  tax. 

MMnachnnet  til .  ••■..... 

Kiohigan...., 

MisftissiDPi 

New  Hampshire 

New  JerseT  ..-••••••>. . 

New  York 

Ohio 

License  fee  of  $50  per  hrand. 

PennsTlTania. ......... 

License  fee  of  $10  for  100  tons,  $20  for  100-500  tons,  and  $30  for  500  tok     j 

Rhode  Island. •••.*•■.. 

more. 
Analysis  fee  of  $0  for  each  essential  element  guaranteed. 
Tax  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  tags. 
Tax  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee  ............. 

Vermont »  >.*>*«.t««**«. 

License  fee  of  $100  for  all :  one  license  corers  all  hrands  of  eaohmanufiiclnrer. 

West  Yiridnia 

Analysis  fee  of  $10  for  each  essential  element  guaranteed.    Tags,  which  must 

he  attached  to  each  package,  are  furnished  by  the  inspector  at  60  oeots  per 
hundred. 

Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  different  laws  are  punishable  in  different 
by  fines  varying  from  $10  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  from  two  to  five  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  every  case  except  one  (New  York)  the 
expenses  of  inspection  are  provided  for  by  a  fee  or  tax  required  of  the  manafaoturers 
or  dealers.  In  some  States  this  tax  or  fee  is  fixed  at  an  amount  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  inspection,  while  in  others  it  is  so  high  as  to  yield  a  large 
revenue.  In  some  cases  this  revenue  is  used  in  scientific  investigations ;  in  others 
it  is  turned  into  the  State  treasuries. 

(Ala,  College  S.  1888,  p,  7;  Ark.  B.  10,  B.  1889,  p.  13;  CannJStorrs  B,  1891,  p,  IS; 
Ind,  B,  2t;  Ky.  B,  14;  La,  B,  IS,  id  aer.;  Me,  B,  1886,  p,  21;  Md.  SpeUal  B,,  OeU, 
1890;  Mich.  B,  62;  N.  J.  B,  1888,  p.  225;  N,  T,  State  B,  1888,  p.  22^  B.  1890,  p,  72; 
N,  C.  B.  86h;  Pa,  B,  7;  B.  L  B,  16;  S.  0.  B,  3;  Tenn,  B.  1883^84,  p,  137;  Vt,  B, 
1890,  p,  25;   W,  Fa,  B,  18,) 

The  perfecting  of  methods  of  examination  of  fertilizers  naturally  ^ocuples  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  of  the  stations.  The  results  of  this  work  appear  annually 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  distinguish  fertilizers  containing  readily  available  organic 
nitrogen  (in  the  form  offish,  blood,  bone,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.)  from  those  containing 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  difficultly  soluble  substances  (horn,  leather,  wool  waste,  etc.) 
by  digestion  with  an  acid  pepsin  solution.  This  method  has  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated at  the  Connecticut  State  Station  {B,  1885,  p,  115,  B,  1886,  p,  80).  The  prin- 
cipal results  are  summarized  as  follows:  "Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
nitrogen  of  dried  blood,  cotton-seed,  castor  pomace,  and  maise  refusej  under  the 
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conditions  of  the  experiment^  wm  soluble  in  pepsin  solation.  Fifty-two  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  nitrogen  of  fishi  tankage,  horse  meat,  eto.,  and  of  bone  was  soluble.  In 
no  ease  was  more  than  36  per  cent  of  nitrogen  of  leather  (roasted,  steamed,  or 
extracted  with  benzine)  soluble,  and  the  nitrogen  of  horn  shavings,  horn  dust, 
ground  horn  and  hoof,  cave  guano,  felt,  and  wool  waste,  was  considerably  less  solu- 
ble than  that  of  leather." 

These  results  have  been  substantially  confirmed  at  the  Maine  Station  {R,  1889,  p.  SO), 
the  conclusion  being  reached  that  a  solubility  of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
originally  present  ''is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  organic  material 
of  a  lower  grade  than  dried  blood,  dried  flesh,  and  dried  fish/'  The  method  has 
been  applied  in  the  practical  work  of  fertilizer  inspection  at  the  Maine  and  Vermont 
Stations. 

Valuation. — In  many  of  the  stations  the  practice  of  computing  the  commercial 
Talne  of  fertilizers  is  followed.  The  nature  and  uses  of  this  valuation  are  thus 
explained  in  the  Conn,  State  B.  1891,  pp.  g£,  24,  $5 : 

"  The  valuation  of  a  fertilizer,  as  practiced  at  this  station,  consists  in  calculating 
the  retail  trade  value  or  cash  cost  (in  raw  material  of  good  quality)  of  an  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  equal  to  that  contained  in  1  ton  of  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

"  Plaster,  lime,  stable  manure,  and  nearly  all  of  the  less  expensive  fertilizers  have 
Tariable  prices,  which  bear  no  close  relation  to  their  chemical  composition,  but 
guanos,  superphosphates,  and  similar  articles,  for  which  $30  to  $50  per  ton  are  paid, 
depend  chiefly  for  their  trade  value  on  the  three  substances,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  which  are  comparatively  costly  and  steady  in  price.  The  trade 
value  per  pound  of  these  Ingredients  is  reckoned  from  the  current  market  prices  of 
the  standard  articles  which  furnish  them  to  commerce. 

"  The  consumer,  in  estimating  the  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  high-grade  fertilizers^ 
should  add  to  the  trade  value  of  the  above-named  ingredients  a  suitable  margin  for 
the  expenses  of  manufacture,  etc.,  and  for  the  convenience  or  other  advantage 
incidental  to  their  use.     •    •    • 

"The  uses  of  the  'valuation'  are  two-fold: 

"(1)  To  show  whether  a  given  lot  or  brand  of  fertilizers  is  worth,  as  a  commodity 
of  trade^  what  it  costs.  If  the  selling  price  is  not  higher  than  the  valuation,  the 
purchaser  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  price  is  reasonable.  If  the  selling  price 
is  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  valuation,  it  may  still  be  a  fair  price;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  cost  per  ton  exceeds  the  valuation  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
economy  of  its  purchase. 

"(2)  Comparisons  of  the  valuation  and  selling  prices  of  a  number  of  similar  fertil- 
izers will  generally  indicate  fairly  which  is  the  best  for  the  money. 

"But  the  valuation  is  not  to  be  too  literally  construed,  for  analysis  cannot  decide 
accurately  what  is  the  farm  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  while  the  mechanical  condition  of  a 
fertilizer  is  an  item  whose  influence  cannot  always  be  rightly  expressed  or  appro- 
ciated. 

"  For  the  above  first-named  purpose  of  valuation,  the  trade- values  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing elements  which  are  employed  in  the  computations  should  be  as  exact  as  possible, 
and  should  be  frequently  corrected  to  follow  the  changes  of  the  market. 

"  For  the  second-named  nse  of  valuation  frequent  changes  of  the  trade-value  are 
disadvantageous,  because  two  fertilizers  cannot  be  compared  as  to  their  relative 
money-worth,  when  their  valuations  are  deduced  from  different  data. 

"Experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trade- values  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  year  should  be  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possible  throughout  the  year,  notice 
being  taken  of  considerable  changes  in  the  market,  in  order  that  due  allowance  may 
be  made  therefor. 

"The  ogHoulturat  valne  of  a  fertilizer  is  measured  by  the  benefit  received  from  its 
nse,  and  depends  upon  its  fertilizing  effect,  or  crop-producing  power.    As  a  broad, 
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general  mle,  it  Is  tnie  thai  Perayian  gnaiio,  soperphosphatee,  flsh-flflrspe,  dried 
bloody  potMh  ealtBy  etc.,  haTe  a  high  agrienltnral  value  whieh  is  related  to  their 
trade  valae^  and  to  a  degree  determiiiea  the  latter  Talne.  But  the  role  has  manj 
exeeptioiifly  and  in  i»artieiilar  instanoee  the  trade  Talne  eannot  alwajra  be  expected 
to  fix  or  eren  to  indicate  the  agrienltoral  Talne.  Fertilizing  effect  depends  largely 
upon  boH,  crop  and  weather,  and  ae  these  vary  from  place  to  plaee^  and  from  year  to 
year,  it  eannot  be  foratold  or  estimated  except  by  the  losolts  of  past  experience,  and 
then  only  in  a  general  and  probable  manner.'' 

For  T^lnation  of  bones  and  tankage  see  Bomm, 

ExPxmiiKMTB. — Many  of  the  stations,  cooperating  with  frnners,  haye  carried  est 
experiments  with  fertilizeis  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  local  peculiarities 
and  needs  of  the  soils  of  their  respectire  States.  The  following  plan  recommended 
by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (OireaZor  No,  7)  has  been  fbllowed  in  all  enen- 
tial  details  in  these  experiments: 

i^WId.— Length,  213  feet  4  inches;  width,  204  feet;  area, 43,520 square  §&^  (One 
asra  is  43,560  square  feet.) 

Plate.— Length,  204  feet;  width,  10  feet  8  inches;  area,  2,176  squaie  Ibel  (One- 
twentieth  of  an  acre  is  2,178  square  feet.) 

Strip9  MwtfM  omd  ouUide  iks  eaq^erimentdl  plotf.— Length,  204  feet;  width,  3  feet 
4  inches. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilising  materials  recommended  to  be  ntod  on  thtte 
plats  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

FertiUMetB  to  h€  tcaed  an  eaqfrnimumtal  pUOa. 


Fertnising  BwteriaL 


Kfaids. 


Kitrste  of  aods 

DiMolred  bone-black 

Ifnrittto  of  potaah ... 

Kitrateofsoda 

DiaaolTod  bone-blaok 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  potaab  ... 

DiasolTed  bone-black 
Hnriate  of  potaab  . . . 

Nitrate  of  aoda 

Biasolved  bone-black 
Kuriate  of  pwtaah. . .. 

Plaater 


AxDOunt 
per  plat. 


Potfmdt. 

8 

18 

8 

8 

18 

8 
8 

18 
8 

8 

18 
8 


Amoniit 
per  acre. 


Pounds. 
180 

.  890 
180 

100 

820 

180 
100 

820 
100 

180 
820 
160 

180 


Yalnable  higniknta. 


Xfaida. 


Kltrofsa  ....... 

Pboepborio  add 

Potaab 

Nitroj^en ....... 

Pboepborio  acid 

Nitrorai 

Potaab 

Pbospborio  acid 
Potaab 

Nitrogen........ 

Pboapborio  acid 
Potaab 


Amoant 


61 

80 

98 
61 


61 
80 

98 
61 


The  action  of  farm  manures,  lime,  and  other  fbrtilising  materials  may  also  be 
tested. 

The  directions  for  the  expeiimenter'B  use  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

^(1)  Have  your  plans  all  made  and  everything  ready  before  you  start.  Bemem- 
ber  that  worn-out  soil  for  the  soil  testa,  uniform  soil  for  all,  plats  long  and  narrow 
and  accurately  measured  and  staked  out,  and  right  application  of  the  fortilizeis  aie 
easential  to  the  best  success. 

**  (2)  Select  a  fiftir  ayerage  portion  of  the  field  to  bo  tested  and  lay  it  out  as  accu- 
rately as  you  can.  Leaye  an  unmaunred  strip  at  least  3  feet  wide  between  each 
two  plats,  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  ftom  feeding  on  their  neighbor's  ibrti- 
Users. 

**  (3)  Designate  each  plat  by  a  number,  as  suggested  in  the  diagnuna,  and  eone- 
sponding  to  the  number  of  the  fertilizer. 
^Y<^  DiHribnte  each  fertiliser  evenly  over  lU  pV&t,  MiiV  dio  no^  \<bt  1\  fc^t  oniiids^ 
Bad  mix  well  with  the  soil,  especially  when  it  is  pu%  nesx  ^e  km^ 
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**  (5)  Be  as  ■jstematio  and  as  aoenrate  as  yoa  oan,  not  only  in  starting  the  ezperi- 
mentSy  bnt  in  carrying  them  out,  haryesting  and  msasuring  tiie  prodaoe,  and  noting 
the  reeoits." 

While  the  resnlts  of  most  of  these  cooperative  experiments  have  of  oonrse  been 
of  local  Talae  only,  in  a  few  instances  facts  haye  been  brought  oat  which  are  appli- 
cable to  oomparatiYely  large  areas  of  Boil,  and  which  are,  therefore^  of  more  general 
interest. 

Bach  experiments  h&ye  indicated  that  there  are  large  areas  of  soil  in  Kentacky, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachosetts  which  are  deficient  in  potash;  that  phosphorie 
acid  is  needed  on  the  upland  soils  of  Alabama;  and  that  on  mach  of  the  soil  of  the 
West  and  on  the  ^'  black  slough  "  canebrake  soils  of  Alabama  the  use  of  fortilizers 
is  anpTofitablSb 

Taken  altogether,  these  experiments  show  in  general  that~ 

''  SoUs  Tsry  widely  in  their  capacities  for  supplying  crops  with  food,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  demand  for  fertilizers. 

''  Some  soils  will  give  good  returns  for  manuring;  others,  without  preyious  amend- 
ment, by  draining,  inigation,  tillage,  or  use  of  lime,  marl,  etc.,  will  not. 

*'  Farmers  can  not  afford  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  at  random,  and  it  is  time 
they  understood  the  reason  why. 

"  The  right  materials  in  the  right  places  bring  large  profits.  Artificial  fertilizers 
rightly  used  must  prove  among  the  most  potent  means  for  the  restoration  of  our 
agriculture. 

''The  only  way  to  find  what  a  soil  wants  is  to  study  it  by  oarefiil  observation  and 
exiMriments.''    (Atwater.) 

(Ala.  Camt^nh$  B,  S,  B.  10,  B,  It,  B.  14;  Ala,  College  B.  IX,  n.  mt.,  B,  gS,  ii.  $er,, 
B.  S4,  a.  MT.;  CaU  B,  88;  Omn,  State  B.  1889,  p.  101,  B.  1891,  pp,  IS,  t2;  Conn,  Starre 
B.  1891,  p.  178;  Del.  B.  11 ;  Ca.  B.  16;  III  B.  4,  B.  8,  B.  11,  B,  15,  B.  17,  B.  $0;  Ky. 
B.  86;  Me,  S.  1888,  pp,  69, 811,  B.  1890,  p.  79  ;  Mase,  Baiok  B,  9,  B.  14;  N.  H.  B.  6, 
B.  10,  B.  If;  N.  J.  B.  86,  B.  1891,  pp,  89,  409;  N.  T.  State  B.  86,  n,  aer. ;  If.  C.  B.  66, 
B.  71f  B.  1879,  p.  149;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  1,  t^  6;  B.  L  B.  1891,  p.  86.) 

Faaoue. — See  Oraeeee. 

Flbxln  In  milk. — See  Creaming  of  milk. 

Fig. — ^The  fig  has  been  studied  at  several  stations  with  reference  to  varieties  and 
method  of  culture.  Experimental  plantations  are  noted  in  Ala,  College  B,  1888,  p.  6; 
Cal.  B.  1888^89,  pp.  87, 187, 186;  La.  B.  88,  B.  8,8d  eer.;  If.  C.  B,  78;  B,  I.  B.  7; 
Tenn.  B.  vol.  III,  6;  B,  1888,  p.  18,  Tex,  B,  8. 

At  the  California  Stations  {B,  96)  the  fig  was  regarded  as  promising  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  fruit  trees  of  the  State,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  stock  the  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  State  with  every  distinct  variety  to  observe  their  growth, 
hardiness,  and  characters.  About  50  varieties  were  obtained  and  planted  at  the 
several  stations,  and  the  first  results  on  the  different  soils  and  under  the  different  cli- 
matic conditions,  especially  with  reference  to  hardiness,  are  reported.  Some  varieties 
suffered  from  frost  even  at  the  Southern  California  Station,  but  success  with  some 
appears  to  have  been  indicated  at  all  the  stations,  though  a  careful  choice  of  locality 
seemed  requisite  at  the  Southern  Coast  Bangs  Station.  In  Cal,  B.98i%SB  suggested 
that  the  search  for  a  drying  fig  which  shall  enable  the  State  to  produce  an  article  com- 
parable with  the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  has  obscured  efforts  to  add  to  the  list  of 
desirable  table  varieties,  an  unfortunate  tendency,  considering  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  State  with  the  proper  varieties  can  grow  figs,  while  not  all  parts  are  suited  to  dry- 
ing figs.  Several  newly  introduced  table  varieties  are  offered  for  distribution. 
Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  fig  culture  at  the  North  Carolina  Station,  as 
reported  chiefly  in  B.  74.  A  large  part  of  the  State  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  fig  eul- 
ture,  and  in  every  part  a  supply  for  home  use  can  be  had  by  winter  protection.  In- 
structions are  given  for  propagation  by  cuttings  andlayen  asAVn.  |gn«Q^<(yQSM^  \»^ 
single  eyes.   In  troaty  regiouM  il  is  recommended  to  g;cow  Uie  ^  Vik^%  Iwcuk^  ^ 
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spreading  bnsh^  in  order  that  the  branches  may  be  laid  down  and  covered  in  winter. 
The  plan  for  covering  is  to  gather  the  branches  into  four  bundles,  fasten  these  down 
with  a  forked  peg,  and  cover  with  earth ;  in  very  cold  regions  also  with  straw  or 
leaves.  It  is  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  the  fig  for  drying,  canning,  and  pre- 
serving might  be  indefinitely  extended  in  the  State.  The  distribution  of  1,000  young 
^g  trees  is  noted  in  K,  C.  B,  1891,  p,  IS, 

Filberts  {Corylua  avellana  var.). — Experimental  plantations  are  reported  in  Cal 
B.  1888-*89,  pp.  110,  196;  Za.  B.  t9,  B,  8,  Sd  $9r.;  B.  I.  B.  7.  At  the  California 
Station  11  varieties  were  planted.  Some  portions  of  that  State  seemed  too  dry  for 
their  success.    An  analysis  of  filberts  from  a  foreign  source  is  quoted  in  Fa,  B,  16, 

Fir  treea  lAMe$  spp.). — The  balsam  fir  (A,  balsamea)  [also  called  Balsam  spruce 
and  Balm-of-Gilead  fir]  is  noted  in  Minn,  B,£4  asa  **  slender  tree  of  much  beauty  in 
moist  localities  and  rich  soil,  but  not  nearly  so  valuable  for  screens  or  ornamental 
planting  generally  as  the  white  or  Norway  spruce,"  and  to  be  "  used  very  sparingly 
in  dry  localities."  The  same  as  planted  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  is  noted  in  R, 
1888,  p.  96,  B.  1£,  and  is  mentioned  in  if.  ;S5  as  a  tree  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Western  siWer  fir  (A,  oonoolor)  was  found  quite 
hardy  at  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  24),  but  of  too  slow  growth  to  be  popular.  At 
the  Kausas  Station  {B,  10)  it  did  not  seem  at  home  in  the  soil  and  climate.  The 
Douglas  fir  or  spruce  (also  called  Oregon  pine),  described  in  Kan;  B,  10,  did  not 
permit  recommendation  for  planting,  but  warranted  further  trial.  The  Siberian  silver 
fir  {A,  piohia  or  nhirica)  seemed  at  the  same  station  to  be  a  failure  for  that  locality. 

Fiah. — For  composition  of  dried  fish  used  as  a  fertilizer  see  Appendix,  Table  IV, 

Flaz  {Unum  spp.)* — An  annual  plant,  with  slender  stems  about  2  feet  tall  and 
flowers  nearly  blue.  Its  elongated  bast  cells  form  the  fiber  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  laces,  etc.  The  seeds,  known  as  linseed  and  flaxseed,  are  used  in  medicine. 
They  also  yield  linseed  oil  or  may  be  ground  into  linseed  meal  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  pressed  into  a  cake,  which  is  also  used 
as  a  feeding  stuff.  Since  the  introduction  of  cheap  cotton  fabrics  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  hand-weaving,  fiax  has  been  grown  in  this  country  chiefly  for  its  seed.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  desire  to  diversify  agricultural  industries  has  led  to 
renewed  attempts  to  grow  flax  for  its  fiber.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  movement.  The  experiment  stations  and  private 
individuals  have  also  made  experiments  in  this  line.  The  investigations  are  yet  in 
their  preliminary  stage.  Much  information  regarding  flax  culture  has  been  distrib- 
uted and  experiments  have  indicated  that  good  crops  of  fine  fiber  may  be  grown  in 
certain  localities,  espeoially  in  California  and  Minnesota. 

Minn,  B,  IS  contains  a  useful  summary  of  information,  chiefly  from  foreign  sources, 
regarding  the  culture  of  flax.  The  species  known  as  Linum  U9itati89imum  is  the  most 
valuable.  Other  species  or  varieties  are:  Perennial  flax  {Linum  perenne),  of  little 
economic  value ;  winter  flax,  a  somewhat  uncertain  variety,  adapted  only  to  regions 
having  a  peculiar  climate;  Linum  crepitans,  so  called  from  the  crackling  sound 
accompanying  the  explosive  opening  of  its  seed  capsules,  producing  abundant  seed 
but  relatively  small  fiber;  and  white-flowering  American  flax  (Linum  americanum 
album),  a  tall  plant  with  white  flowers,  which  produces  a  large  crop  of  good  fiber, 
but  which  deteriorates  so  rapidly  that  the  seed  must  be  renewed  at  least  every 
second  year. 

New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  ienax)  is  a  perennial  plant  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  real  flax.  It  has  a  strong  fiber,  used  for  making  cordage,  paper,  etc 
Strips  of  the  leaves  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  by  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
The  plant  does  not  thrive  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  climate  {Cat,  B,  1890,  p.  1§0), 

For  its  best  development  flax  requires  "  a  moist,  moderately  warm  climate,  free 
from  late  frosts  in  spring,  with  numerous  rains  during  the  growing  season."  The 
land  should  be  comparatively  level  and  the  soil  soft,  light,  and  free  from  weeds.  A 
deep  layer  of  humus  over  a  relatively  moist  subsoil  is  very  desirable.    The  land 
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mast  be  thoroagblj  drained.  The  seed  bed  sbonld  be  clean,  deep,  and  fine.  Deep 
plowing  in  the  fall  is  important  for  this  crop.  The  more  weeds  the  less  flax.  Flax 
may  follow  almost  any  crop  that  has  been  well  manured,  except  turnips  or  beets,  bnt 
should  not  be  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land.  Qreat  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  ''  A  good  seed  should  be  moderately  thick,  short,  and 
equal;  should  have  a  glossy  yellowish-brown  or  greenish-yellow  color;  should  be 
smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  should  taste  sweetish."  Carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments have  indicated  that  strong  plants  are  produced  from  seeds  roasted  at  a 
temperature  of  from  112^  to  1229  F.  Experience  in  Europe  has  shown  that  really 
good  seed  can  be  produced  only  on  strong  soil  and  with  the  most  careful  attention  to 
cultivation  and  harvesting.  Seed  produced  in  certain  regions  of  Russia  is  very 
highly  esteemed.  If  grown  for  fiber,  from  1^  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  should 
be  used;  if  for  fiber  and  seed,  1  bushel;  if  for  seed  alone,  f  busheL  The  time  of 
sowing  will  depend  on  climatic  conditions,  but  should  be  relatively  early.  ''Who- 
ever wants  a  good  crop  of  flax  must  tire  his  harrow."  The  seeding  should  ordinarily 
be  broadcast,  preferably  with  a  machine.  When  the  crop  is  grown  for  seed  only, 
the  drill  may  be  used.  Follow  seeding  with  a  light  harrow  and  then  with  a  roller. 
If  the  plants  remain  small  and  of  unequal  length,  fine  wood  ashes  or  gypsum  may  be 
applied.  Careful  and  thorough  weeding  must  be  done  when  the  plants  are  7  or  8 
inches  high.  Among  the  most  troublesome  weeds  in  flax  fields  are  the  wild  mustard, 
pigeon  grass,  and  wild  morning  glory.  The  dodder  may  also  become  a  great  pest. 
The  most  dangerous  fungous  disease  aflecting  flax  is  a  rust  (Melafnspora  lint).  A, 
diseased  condition  of  this  plant  is  also  caused  by  growing  it  continuously  on  the 
same  land. 

An  illustrated  description  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  the  flax  plant  is  given  in 
ifimi.  B.  13. 

TB8T8  OF  VARIKTIK8. — Brief  accounts  are  given  in  CoZ.  JS.  90;  Masi,  Hatch  B,  18; 
iftts.  B.  1891;  NtibT,  B.  19;  N.  T.  State  B.  1890,  p.  S58.     • 

CoicPOSiTiON. — ^The  amount  of  soil  ingredients  withdrawn  from  1  acre  by  flax  is 
stated  in  Cal,  f .  M  to  be  as  follows: 


Strmw 

8«ed 

Fiber , 

Whole  plant. 


Crop. 


Pounds, 

1,800 

1,724 

600 

4,124 


PotMh. 


Pounds, 

23.04 

20.00 

0.13 

43.77 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Pounds, 

82.00 

0.72 

4a  GO 


Ifitroi^wi. 


Pounds. 
18.00 
60.24 


Linx6. 


Potmdt. 

13.88 
6.80 
8.27 

22.70 


Flssaeed. — ^A  feeding  trial  with  flaxseed  for  cows  is  reported  in  Iowa  B,  IS, 

Flea  beetles. — ^Among  insects  called  by  this  name  is  the  wavy-striped  flea  beetle 
(PhyUolreta  vittata),  which  infests  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  radish,  potato,  straw- 
berry, and  other  plants,  doing  them  serious  injury,  especially  the  young  plants.  It 
is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  spe- 
cies by  its  shining  black  color  and  two  wavy  yellow  lines  along  its  sides.  All  flea 
beetles  when  alarmed  escape  by  Jumping,  whence  their  name.  Paris  green  with 
flour,  lime,  ashes,  powdered  tobacco,  are  all  recommended  as  useful  if  used  on  plants 
when  wet  with  dew.  Kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  decoction,  pyrethrum  (dry  or  emul- 
sion), or  the  arsenite  sprays,  are  all  good,  either  in  killing  or  repelling  the  flea  beetles. 
There  are  several  other  genera  and  species  of  flea  beetles,  but  the  same  treatment 
must  be  used  for  all.  Their  Jumping  habit  will  identify  them  as  flea  beetles.  (Del, 
B.  12;  Fla  B.  9;  Ind.  B.  S3;  Iowa  B.  16;  Ky.  B.  1889,  p.  $3;  Ndw.  B.  16;  H.  C.  B.  78; 
Ohio  B.  vol.  IV,  t;  Or:  B.  S;  W.  Vm.  B,  1890,p.  U7.) 

floats. — See  Pho^hatee. 

nocoulatton  of  aoila— See  ClaT^, 
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Floiida  pbospliatas.— See  PAMpJUitea. 

Floxlda  Station,  Lake  City.— Organized  in  1888  as  a  department  of  the  Florida 
Agrionltaral  and  Mechanical  College,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887. 
Substations  have  been  established  at  Fort  Myers  and  De  Foniak  Springs.  The  staff 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  horticnltnrist,  botanist  and  ento- 
mologist, chemist,  veterinarian,  and  two  foremen  of  substations.  The  princtp^ 
lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  field  experiments  with  crops,  and  horticnlture.  Up 
to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  8  annual  reports  and  19  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $15,061. 

Hour  oom,  Brasilian. — See  Bragilian  flour  com. 

Fodder  oom. — See  Com.  For  feeding  trials  with  fodder  com  see  ^tlo^e.  For 
oomi»osition  see  Appemdix,  Tdblea  1  and  IL 

Fodders. — See  Food». 

Foods. — ^The  terms  foods,  feeds,  fodders,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  are  used  to  mean  all 
natural  and  artificial  products  which  are  used  as  food  for  animals.  The  term  foods  is 
also  applied  to  materials  used  as  food  by  man  (see  Food^  human).  The  ingredients  or 
constituents  of  foods  are  called  nutrients.  The  composition  (food  and  fertilising 
ingredients)  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  factions  of  the  various  nutrients,  is  explained 
above  under  Feeding  farm  animdU.  The  average  composition  of  a  large  number  of 
feeding  stuffo,  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilising  constituents  is  given  in 
Appendix,  Tdblee  I  and  II,  and  a  compilation  of  American  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs 
is  published  in  B,  11  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Foods,  Human. — ^Investigations  on  the  composition  of  human  foods,  the  dietaries 
of  persons  of  various  callings  and  circxmistances,  the  food  requirements  of  persons 
engaged  in  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  forms  in  which  these  nutrients  can  be 
most  economically  supplied  have  been  made  by  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station 
(A  7,  B.  S,  JB.  1891,pp.  41, 161).  , 

The  following  table  (taken  from  B.  T)  gives  the  amounts  of  nutrients  oontained  in 
a  number  of  actual  dietaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  compared  with  the 
standard  dietaries  proposed  by  scientists  who  have  investigated  the  subject: 
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standard  vt.  actual  daily  dielarie$  far  people  of  different  Oaeeea. 
(100  gnunft=8.6  oancM  or  0.22  pooBds.    1  oaiio«=28.85  granu.    1  x>oimd?3468.6  grams.] 


StandardM  for  cbrily  distarite, 
Y6it4taL' 

Children,  1  to  8  jBtn  (German) 

Chfldrm,  2  to  6  years  (Gormiui) 

Children,  6  to  15  years  (Qerman) 

▲gedwonnan  (Qerman) 

▲gedmaa  (German) 

Woman  afc  moderate  work  ((^rman) 

Han  at  moderate  work  (German) 

Han  at  hard  work  (German) 

Plajfair: 

Han  with  modccate  ezeroUe  (Bngliah) 

▲ctive  lAborer  (Snglish) • 

Lahorer  at  hard  work  (BngUah) 

▲twater: 

Woman  with  light  ezerdae  (American) 

Han  with  light  exercise  (American) 

Han  at  moderate  work  (American) 

Han  at  hard  work  (American) 

Actual  dittari^  in  Vnitsd  Staiet  and  Canada, 

French-Canadian  working  people  in  Canada 

Frenoh-Canadiana,  factory  operatiyes,  in  Haas** 

ehosetts • 

Other  factory  operatlTes,  mechanics,  etc.,  tn  Hr.a- 

sachnaetts 

Glaaa-blowers,  Bast  Cambridge,  Haas 

Factory  operatlyes,  boarding  honse,  Hass 

Well-to-do  priTSte  family,  Connecticnt: 

Food  purchased 

Food  eaten 

College  students  from  Korthem  and  Xasten 
States,  boarding  dab,  two  dietaries,  sameelab : 

Food  parehased 

Food  eaten 

Food  pnrohased 

Food  eaten • 

College  foot  ball  team,  food  eaten 

Hecbanios  (machinists),  Connecticut 

Hachinist,  Boston,  Hass 

Teamsters,  marble  workers,  etc.,  at  hard  work, 

Hassachusetts 

Brickmnkers,  Hsssaohusetts 

U.&Army  ration 

n.S.KaTy  ration 


Kntrients. 

Potential 

Protein. 

Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

energy 
of  nutri- 
ents. 

Qramt. 

Qrame. 

€hram9. 

Qramt. 

CsIoriM.. 

28 

87 

76 

140 

765 

55 

40 

200 

296 

1,420 

76 

43 

829 

443 

2,040 

80 

60 

299 

390 

1,860 

100 

98 

960 

610 

2,475 

92 

44 

400 

636 

2,425 

lis 

60 

600 

674 

3,055 

145 

100 

460 

995 

8,370 

119 

61 

631 

701 

8,140 

169 

71 

698 

795 

8,930 

195 

71 

698 

824 

3,750 

90 

80 

800 

460 

2.300 

100 

100 

800 

660 

2,815 

126 

125 

450 

700 

8.620 

160 

160 

600 

600 

4,060 

100 

109 

627 

745 

8,629 

U9 

294 

649 

871 

4,630 

127 

189 

631 

844 

4,430 

96 

132 

481 

708 

3,590 

U4 

160 

622 

780 

4,000 

129 

188 

497 

779 

4,146 

128 

177 

499 

771 

4,080 

191 

204 

980 

1,046 

6,845 

188 

184 

822 

9M 

4,825 

115 

193 

460 

738 

3,875 

104 

139 

421 

661 

3.415 

181 

292 

657 

1,030 

6,740 

105 

147 

390 

651 

8,435 

182 

264 

617 

1,053 

6.040 

264 

863 

829 

1,443 

7,809 

180 

896 

1,160 

1,696 

8.850 

120 

191 

454 

735 

3,850 

148 

184 

620 

847 

6,000 

Th«  oompoaition  of  many  materiala  used  for  haman  food  is  given  in  the  Appen^ 
diz,  Taffies  I,  II,  and  HI.  The  resalts  of  the  InvestigationB  by  Prof.  Atwater  at  the 
Conneotioat  Storrs  Station  in  general  indicate  that  Americans  of  different  occapa- 
tions  have  a  liberal  and  even  wastefnl  diet;  that  many  people  in  thia  country  con- 
tome  excessive  quantities  of  food,  much  of  which  is  needlesaly  «x^«ea\^«\  vsi^^Ck»\ 
too  much  carbohydrates  and  fat  are  produced  and  consume,  ttiL<dL\QO^\i>A.^  Y^q\^v&« 
2094-^No.  IS 10 
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Foods  for  animals,  digestibilitt. — ^Aa  explained  under  Feeding  farm  animaU, 
only  a  portion  of  the  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  eaten  are  digested  and  made 
use  of  by  the  animal,  and  the  proportions  digested  vary  with  different  foods.  Thus, 
while  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  protein  in  wheat  or  rye  straw  is  digested,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  protein  in  hay,  and  considerably  over  three-fourths  of  that 
in  grain  feeds  is  digested.  Besides  the  method  mentioned  aboye  of  determining  the 
rates  of  digestibility  by  digestion  experiments  with  animals  (the  *'  natural^'  method), 
an  artificial  method  has  been  worked  out,  which,  however,  is  used  only  for  the  pro- 
tein (nitrogenous  matters).  This  depends  upon  dissolving  from  a  sample  of  feeding 
stuff  by  artificial  reagents  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous 
materials  as  would  be  extracted  by  the  animal  in  natural  digestion.  The  reagents 
used  are  made  from  the  stomachs  of  animals.  The  subject  of  artificial  digestion  has 
been  discussed,  and  results  of  tests  reported  as  follows:  Conn.  Siate  E.  1886,  p,  115, 
B.  1886,  p,  80;  Me.  B.  1887,  p.  It7,  B.  1888,  pp.  90,  til,  B.  1889,  p.  SO;  N.  T.  8taU  B.  6, 
n.  »ar.,  B.  1886,  p.  $12,  B.  1886,  p.  337,  B.  1888,  p.  304. 

The  subject  of  digestibility  in  general,  experiments  by  the  natural  method,  etc., 
have  been  discussed  and  reported  as  follows: 

Colo.  B.  8;  Conn.  Storrt  B.  7;  Oa.  B.  7;  III.  B.  6;  Me.  B.  t6,  B.  188&''86,  p.  69, 
B.  1887,  p.  77,  B.  1888,  p.  91,  B.  1889,  p.  63,  B.  1890,  p.  67;  N.    Y.  Siate  B.  37, 

B.  85,  B.  1884,  p.  t6,  B.  1888,  pp.  t70,  304,  B.  1889,  p.  95;  N.  C.  B.  64,  B.  80o  ;  Ore.  B.  6; 
Pa.  B.  9,  B.  15,  B.  1888,  pp.  47,  77,  B.  1889,  pp.  67, 113,  B.  1890,  p.  46;  B.  I.  B.  3;  8. 

C.  B.  1889,  p.  ijW ;  Tex.  B.  13,  B.  16;  Vi.  B.  1887,  p.  84  ;  Wi$.  B.  1884,  p.  67,  B.  1889,  p. 
69,  B.  3, 

The  digestion  experiments  (both  natural  and  artificial)  by  the  stations  in  thii 
country  are  classified  as  follows: 

Alfalfa:  Colo.  B 8  (steers) ;  N.  T.  State  B.  1889,  p.  130  (cows). 

Alfalfa  hay:  N.  Y.  State  B.  1889,  p.  131  (cows). 

Beans:  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885,  p.  316  (artificial). 

Buttercup :  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  91  (sheep). 

Clover,  alsike:  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  91  (sheep).  White  clover:  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  91 
(sheep).  Qreen  fodder:  Pa.  B.  1888,  p.  87  (steers).  Clover  hay:  N.  Y.  State  B, 
1885,  p.  315  (artificial),  B.  1888,  p.  306  (natural  and  artificial) ;  Me.  B,  1887,  pp.  7M,  81 
(sheep) ;  Wie.  B.  1884,  p.  76  (sheep). 

Com-and-cob  meal :  Me.  B.  1886,  p.  69  (pig). 

Com  fodder:  Wis.  B.  1888,  p.  56  (cows),  B.  1889,  p.  69  (cows);  Pa.  B.  1888,  p.  91 
(steers),  B.  9  (steers),  B.  1889,  p.  67  (sheep),  p.  113  (steers) ;  B.  1890,  p.  46  (sheep 
and  steers) ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  85,  B.  1884,  p.  £6  (cows) ;  B.  1886,  p.  316  (artificial) ;  B.  188S, 
p.  304  (natural  and  artificial);  Tex.  B.  16  (oattle). 

Com  meal :  Me.  B.  1886,  p.  69  (pig) ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  316  (artificial),  B.  6,  n, 
ier.  (artificial),  B.  1888,  p.  304  (natural  and  artificial). 

Com  silago :  Ore.  B.  6;  Pa.  B.  9  (steers),  B.  1890,  p.  45  (sheep  and  steers) ;  N.  Y.  State 
B.  37,  B,  85,  B.  1S84,  p.  £6  (cows),  B.  1885,  p.  316  (artificial) ;  WU.  B.  1888,  p.  66  (cows), 
B.1889,p.60  {coyT^). 

Cora,  whole :   Me.  R.  1886,  p.  59  (pig). 

Cotton  hulls :  N.  C.  B.  80c  (cow) ;  Tex.  B.  16  (cattle). 

Cotton-seed  meal :  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885,  p.  315  (artificial) ;  WU,  22. 1884,  p.  67  (sheep). 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls :  N.  C.  B.  80c  (cows). 

Germ  feed :  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885,  p.  315  (artificial). 

Gluten  meal:  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885,  p.  315  (artificial). 

Grasses,  blue  joint:  Me.B,1888,p.91  {%\keei^);  orchard.  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  91  (sheep); 
N.  Y.  SiaU  B.  1888,  p.  304  (natural  and  artificial) ;  pasture.  Pa.  B.  1889,  p.  67  (steeis); 
timothy.  Me.  B.  1886,  p.  66  (sheep),  B.  1887,  pp.  80, 133  (sheep  and  artificial),  JB.  1888, 
p.  91  (sheep) ;  timothy  hay.  Me.  B,  1887,  pp.  72,  81  (sheep) ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1888,  p.  906 
(natural  and  artificial) ;  wild  oat,  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  91  (sheep) ;  wiioih  gnm,  ifs.  B.  1888, 
p.  91  (sheep) ;  green  and  dry  grass,  Pa.  B.  1888,  p.  64  (oows). 
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Hay,  mixed :  N,  T.  State  B.  1884,  p.  £6  (oows),  B,  1886,  p,  316  (artifloial),  B.  1889,p. 
ISO  (cow). 

Hay,  clover,  and  timothy :  Pa.  B.  1890,  p.  46  (steen). 

Linseed  meal,  old  and  new  proeese :  N,  T,  State  B,  1886,  p.  316  (artificial). 

Malt  spronta:  Wie,  B,  1884,  p.  87  (sheep). 

Oat  straw:  Me.  B,  1887,  p,  76  (sheep) ;  N.  F.  State  B.  1888,  p.  306  (artificial). 

Pea  meal:  Me,  B.  1889,  p.  68  (sheep) ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  316  (artificial). 

Potatoes,  raw :  Me,  B,  1887,  p,  79  (sheep) ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1884,  p,  86  (cows). 

Potatoes,  boiled:  Me,  B.  1887,  p.  79  (sheep). 

Rye  fodder:  Pa,  B,  1888,  p,  81  (steers). 

Ship  stuff:  N.  Y,  State  B.  1886,  p.  316  (artificial). 

Soja  bean  fodder:  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886, p.  316  (artificial);  B  .  1888,  p,  304  (natural 
and  artificial). 

Sorghnm :  Pa,  B.  1889,  p,  91  (sheep) ;  Tex,  B,  13  (cows). 

Stareh  refuse:  N,  Y.  State B.  1885, p.  315  (artificial). 

Wheat:  N.  Y.  State  B,  1886,  p,  316  (artificial) ;  B.  1888,  p.  306  (artificial). 

Wheat  bran :  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  64  (sheep) ;  B,  1890,  p.  61  (sheep)  N,  Y.  B.  1885,  p,  316 
(artificial);  B.  1888, p,  306  (artificial). 

Wheat  middlings:  Me,  B,  1889,  p,  61  (sheep);  B.  1891,  p.  38  (sheep). 

White  weed :  Me,  B,  1888,  p.  91  (sheep). 

Mixed  rations:  N.  H.  B.  11  (pigs);  N.  Y.  State  B.  1889,  p,  130  (cows  and  steers). 

Foods  fob  animals,  valuation. — ^An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the 
oommercisd  value  of  feeding  stuffis  on  the  basis  of  their  composition,  using  definite 
prices  per  pound  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  This  is  similar  to  the  method 
of  valuing  commercial  fertilizers  (see  Fertilizere),  and  assumes  that  each  pound  of 
digestible  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  has  a  value.  The  prices  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrates  are  derived  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  for  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  in  the  case  of  fertilizer  valuation.  They  are  calculated  from 
the  average  market  prices  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  materials,  usually  grain  and 
commercial  feeds,  taking  the  composition  of  these  materials  into  account.  Several 
stations  have  at  different  times  calculated  the  average  cost  of  nutrients  per  pound. 
These  very  naturally  vary  in  different  localities  and  at  different  times,  as  they  are 
based  upon  the  market  prices  of  feeding  stuib  which  are  subject  to  fluctuation. 
The  prices  found  for  totid  protein  per  pound  have  ranged  from  1  to  2.5  cents,  for  fat 
from  2.5  to  4.45  cents,  and  for  carbohydrates  from  0.5  to  1  cent.  In  applying  those 
values  to  a  feeding  stuff  the  number  of  pounds  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in 
a  ton  of  the  feed  are  multiplied  by  the  prices  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  re- 
spectively, and  the  sum  compared  with  the  market  price.  The  object  in  computing 
valuations  is  to  secure  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  cost  of  food  nutrients  in  different 
feeding  stuffs  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  feeding  stuffis  most  economical  for  the  local- 
ity. An  example  will  illustrate.  The  New  York  State  Station  {B,  31,  n.  $er,)  cal- 
culated the  valuation  of  a  number  of  feeding  stuffii,  using  its  own  basis  of  valu- 
ation, and  those  of  the  Connecticut  State  and  Indiana  Stations.  The  results  for  a 
fow  foods  are  here  given : 

Market  price  and  valitation per  ton. 


Linseed  meal  (new  process) 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Gluten  meal 

Bye  feed 

Com  meal 

Wheat  bran 


Market 

price 

per  ton. 

Yalaation  per  ton. 

Ind. 

Station. 

Conn. 
Station. 

N.  Y. 
SUtion. 

126.00 
26.00 
27.00 
21.00 
25.00 
24.00 

$27.48 
80.72 
27.06 
19.61 
20.50 
19.28 

824.60 
38.19 
27.66 
21.65 
22.07 
22.06 

827.52 
83.47 
27.52 
21.79 
20.89 
22.08 
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These  fignroB  do  not  mean  that  cotton-seed  meal,  for  InBtance,  is  snrely  worth  for 
feeding  purposes  from  $7  to  $14  more  than  it  costs,  or  that  com  meal  is  surely  worth 
from  $3  to  $4  less  than  the  market  price ;  nor  do  they  mean  that  one  is  a  more  palatable 
or  easily  digested  food  than  the  other.  They  simply  mean  that  valued  on  the  same 
basis,  the  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  worth  from 
$13  to  $20  more  than  those  in  a  ton  of  com  meal,  while  the  actual  market  price  in 
this  case  differed  by  only  $1  per  ton.  The  tables  of  composition  show  the  cotton- 
seed meal  to  be  very  much  richer  than  com  meal  in  protein  and  fat,  and  the  valua- 
tion shows  that  the  protein,  fat,  and  cai'bohydrates  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  were 
very  much  cheaper  than  those  in  com  meal.  Such  indications  might  induce  tho 
farmer  to  try  substituting  cotton- seed  meal  for  a  part  of  the  com  meal  or  gluten 
meal  for  the  wheat  bran. 

Assuming  a  fixed  valuation  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  2^ 
cents  per  pound  of  digestible  fat,  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (£.  1889,  p,  96)  has 
calculated  the  cost  of  protein  per  pound  at  the  current  market  prices  of  feeding  BtafU, 
with  the  following  results : 

Coat  of  protein  per  pound  in  different  feeding  etuffe. 


Com  i^eal 

Corn  meal 

Wheat  middlings 

Winter  wheat  bran 

Dried  bre-vrera'  grains  ... 
New-proccH9  linseed  meal 

Gluten  meal 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Enj^libh  hay 


Market 

price  per 

ton. 


$29.00 
23.00 
20.00 
21.00 
22.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
12.00 


Cost  of 

protein  per 

poundT. 


OentM, 
5.84 
2.72 
8.18 
a.  98 
8.87 
2.88 
2.46 
2.34 
1.88 


The  subject  of  valuation  has  been  discussed  as  follows :  Conn,  State  B.  1888,  p. 
141,  B.  96;  Del,  B,  7;  B,  1889,  p,  157;  Ind.  B.  87;  Mass,  State  B.  1891,  p.  94;  N.  7, 
State  B,  31,  n.  ser,;  Wie.  B,  1891,  p,  208, 

Foods  for  animals,  preparation. — Under  this  heading  are  treated  the  trials  on 
theeffcct  of  cooking,  steaming,  moistening,  chopping,grinding,and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Experiments  abroad  have  indicated  that  cook- 
ing or  steaming  coarse  or  unpalatable  food  was  advantageous,  not  on  account  of 
making  tho  food  more  nutritious  but  in  inducing  the  animals  to  eat  large  quantities 
of  it.  In  fact  it  has  been  shown  for  lupine  hay  and  some  other  materials  that  the 
digestibility  of  certain  of  the  food  ingredients,  notably  the  albuminoids  Wiis  dimin- 
ished by  steaming;  and  the  cooking  of  potatoes,  which  was  formerly  believed  advan- 
tageous, has  been  shown  to  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  in  case  of  milch  cows, 
although  it  was  of  advantage  to  pigs.  Julius  Ktihn  in  his  book  on  feeding,  says: 
'^ Unless  large  amounts  of  straw  and  coarse  foods  are  to  be  fed  and  the  supply  of 
good  hay  and  hoed  crops  is  scarce,  it  will  usuaUy  be  more  profitable  to  omit  the 
steaming.  If  the  reverse  condition  prevails,  steaming  will  be  found  a  very  advanta- 
geous means  of  inducing  the  animals  to  eat  sufflcieittly  large  quantities  of  the  food.'' 

The  experiments  made  by  our  experiment  stations  in  preparing  food  have  been 
mostly  with  pigs. 

Cooking  and  ttoaffiini/.— Ladd  reported  analyses  {N,  T.  State  B.  6,  «•  eer,,  B 
1885,  p,  816)  of  cooked  and  uncooked  clover  hay  and  com  meal,  .and  determina- 
tions of  the  digestibility  of  the  same  by  artificial  means.  These  showed  tkat  the 
poroeataget  ofAlbuminoida  and  &t  and  the  teUUve  dif^estLbLUty  of  the  albumiuoidf 
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were  more  or  less  diminished  by  cooking.  A  trial  with  one  sheep  at  the  Oregon 
Station  {B,  6)  indicated  that  the  digestibility  of  silage  was  improyed  by  cooking, 
bat  more  extended  trials  are  necessary  to  settle  the  question.  With  reference  to 
the  yalne  of  cooking  or  steaming  food  for  pigs,  at  least  thirteen  separate  series  of 
experiments  in  different  parts  of  this  conntry  have  been  reported.  In  these  cooked 
or  steamed  barley  meal,  com  meal,  com  meal  and  shorts,  whole  com,  whole  com  and 
shorts,  peas,  com  and  oat  meal,  potatoes,  and  a  mixture  of  peas,  barley,  and  rye  have 
been  compared  with  the  same  foods  uncooked  (and  usually  dry).  In  ten  of  these 
trials  there  has  not  only  been  no  gain  from  cooking,  but  there  has  been  a  positive 
loss,  i.  a.,  the  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  was  larger  when 
the  food  was  cooked  than  when  it  was  fed  raw  and  in  some  cases  the  difference  has 
been  considerable.  In  the  three  exceptional  cases  there  was  either  no  gain  at  all  or 
only  very  slight  gain  from  cooking  or  steaming,  amounting  to  2  per  cent  in  one  case. 
For  further  details  on  the  subject  see  Pigs,  feeding. 

Experiments  in  feeding  steamed  cotton-seed  to  cows  are  reported  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Station  ( B,  15,  B.  tl,  B.  1890,  p.  26) .  The  resul  ts  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  steam- 
ing.   See  also  Cotton-seed  and  ootton-aeed  meal  for  milk  and  butter  production. 

Moistening  and  soaking, — ^Three  stations  have  reported  comparisons  of  dry  and 
wet  or  soaked  food  for  pigs.  The  food  consisted  of  shelled  com  in  one  case,  of  a 
mixture  of  com  meal  and  shorts  in  another,  and  of  a  mixture  of  com  meal,  shorts, 
and  linseed  meal  in  a  third.  In  every  case  the  pigs  ate  more  of  the  wet  food  and 
made  larger  gains  on  it.  The  additional  gain  was  usually  due  to  the  larger  amount 
of  food  eaten  when  moistened  or  soaked.    For  further  details  see  Pigs,  feeding. 

Boasting. — An  experiment  in  feeding  roasted  cotton-seed  to  cows  is  reported  in 
Miss.  B.  15,  B.  1891,  p.  26. 

Cutting  and  chopping  coarse  fodder. — The  Maine  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  49)  compared 
the  value  of  chopped  and  unchopped  hay  for  cows  and  found  no  evidence  that  the 
chopping  had  any  effect. 

Cutting  com  stover  was  found  advantageous  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  1884,  p, 
11)  (see  Cows). 

The  Indiana  Station  {B.  S7)  found  that  steers  made  better  gains  on  cut  than  on 
uncut  clover  hay.  A  trial  of  feeding  cut  and  uncut  hay  to  horses  has  been  reported 
by  the  Utah  Station  (B.  IS). 

Grinding. — Four  stations  have  reported  experiments  on  the  Talue  of  grinding 
com  for  pigs.  As  a  rule  these  experiments  have  indicated  that  grinding  does  not 
pay.  The  Maine  Station  (B,  1886,  p.  59)  found  that  pigs  digested  a  considerably  larger 
percentage  of  the  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  from  ground  than  from  unground 
com.  One  station  found  ground  oats  preferable  to  whole  oats  for  fattening  pigs, 
bat  not  for  maintenance  of  brood  sows.    For  further  account  see  Pigs,  feeding. 

As  between  whole  and  ground  com  for  steers,  the  results  at  two  stations  have  been 
very  favorable  to  grinding,  and  at  a  third  station  the  results  in  two  years  were  con- 
tradictory. 

A  trial  of  feeding  whole  and  ground  grain  to  horses  is  reported  by  the  Utah  Station 
(A  9). 

Foods,  preservation. — See  Silos  and  8ilag$. 

Forestry. — ^This  subject  has  excited  interest  chiefly  in  the  northwestern  prairie 
States,  where,  on  account  of  extremes  of  climate,  a  forest  growth  is  wanting  and 
difficult  to  secure,  and  in  California,  where  hardwood  timber  is  specially  deficient 
and  where  climatic  conditions  require  special  adaptation  of  species.  Also  in  some 
States  naturally  weU  timbered  the  maintenance  and  utilization  of  the  supply  have 
been  more  or  less  considered.  Investigations  have  naturally  related  to  the  adapt- 
ability and  eoonomio  and  ornamental  value  of  native  and  foreign  species  and  varie- 
ties, the  best  manner  of  treatment,  and  protection  from  insect  pests.  In  Alou  <M- 
legs  B.  j;  J3.  J, «.  ser.,  a  list  of  the  timber  trees  of  the  State  is  gliveTx,  ^V^  i^o\«a  on  >^% 
economic  propertiee  of  Mome  species.    In  Ga»  B.  t  and  B.  3  ttn  uiN^eaU^^iAAssi.  ^1  V>e^« 
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fuel  vilae  of  sereral  woods  is  leported,  inoludiiig  Mh  analyses.  liick,  B,  S2  oon- 
sists  of  a  report  of  a  forestry  oonvention  under  tiia  aoapices  of  the  Independent  For- 
estry Commission  at  Grand  Rapids,  January,  1888,  and  contains  disonssions  of  many 
relevant  topics.  Jfloh.  B,  S9  discusses  tree-planting,  and  on  account  of  ihe  insect 
enemies  of  the  hard  maple,  elm,  and  locust,  advooates  the  substitution  of  basswood 
in  roadside  and  other  plantings.  Miek,  B,  45  consists  of  a  popular  appeal  entitled 
Why  Not  Plant  a  Grove  f 

At  the  South  Dakota  Station  the  adaptations  of  trees  to  the  local  dimate  and  tht 
methods  of  rearing  plantations  have  been  continuously  studied  (B,  19,  B,  16,  B,  tO^ 
B,  tS,  B,  £9,  B,  1S88,  p.  15),  The  manner  of  combining  species  so  that  some  more  hardy, 
leafy,  and  rapid-growing  trees  should  serve  as  nurses  to  slower-growing  but  mors 
valuable  sorts,  especially  by  keeping  the  weeds  down,  has  been  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular study.  The  box  elder  and  the  sofb  maple  have  been  found  the  best  nurse  trees. 
In  an  unnumbered  Iowa  bulletin  (1885)  an  account  is  given  of  several  Russian  pop- 
lars and  willows  obtained  from  Prof.  Sargent's  collection  and  distributed  for  trial. 
These  have  been  tried  also  at  the  South  Dakota  andJMinnesota  Stations,  and  are 
found  hardy  and  rapid-growing,  though  at  the  former  the  poplars  were  not  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  the  cottonwood  leaf  beetle.  In  Jotea  B.  16  a  selection  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is  recommended  for  planting  on  home  grounds.  Minn.  B.  1888,  pp,  tOO, 
t$S,  contains  a  few  notes  upon  Russian  willows  and  poplars  and  an  account  of  a  suo 
cessful  experiment  in  growing  them  from  cuttings;  Minn,  ^.  9  contains  a  fuller 
illustrated  account  of  this  class  of  trees ;  Minm.  B,  18  contains  a  report  of  ex- 
periments in  raising  evergreens  from  seed;  Minn,  B,  g4i»  devoted  to  a  list  of  orna- 
mental and  timber  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  noted  with  reference  to 
their  hardiness  and  desirability  for  planting  in  the  State.  Kant,  B,  10  is  occupied 
with  data  concerning  a  large  number  of  conifers  with  reference  to  ornamental  plant- 
ing in  that  State. 

In  California  much  care  has  been  given  to  the  trial  of  exotic  and  American  tim- 
ber, shade,  and  economic  trees  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiencies  or  enlarge  the 
resources  of  that  State.  Among  the  successfiil  or  promising  trees  are  several  Austra- 
lian acacias  or  wattle  trees  and  eucalyptus  or  gum  trees,  the  English  or  Qerman  oak, 
the  cork  oak,  various  mulberries,  the  camphor  tree,  species  of  cinnamon,  the  catalps, 
the  carob,  and  several  bamboos.  Eastern  hardwood  trees  have  in  general  been  found 
to  grow  very  slowly  there.  Cinchonas  where  tested  proved  too  tender,  except  for  s 
few  especially  warm  localities.  A  report  upon  trees  planted  on  Mount  Hamilton 
occurs  in  CaX,  B,  1890,  p,  £67,    (See  also  B,  1888-^89,  p.  48,  B,  1890,  p.  236,) 

For  data  regarding  individual  kinds  of  trees  see  under  their  several  names.  For 
analyses  of  different  woods  see  Appendix,  TdbU  V, 

Foraat  tent  caterpillar  {Clitioeampa  BylvaUoa), — ^An  insect  dosely  resembling  the 
apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  and  requiring  similar  treatment  (see  Apple  tree  iemt  eatet' 
pillar). 

{Colo,  B,  6;  Me.  B,  1888,  p,  164,  B,  1889,  p.  188,  B.  1890, p.  138;  Maee.  Ha*dk  B.  IM; 
Nehr,  B,  14;  Ore,  B,  18,) 

Fowl  meado-w  graaa. — See  Oraseee, 

Foxtail  grass. — See  Weede, 

Fungi  (plural  of  fungus).— Plants  forming  a  great  group  represented  by  several 
of  the  lower  orders  and  all  characterized  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  green  coloring 
matter  (chlorophyll).  Fungi  are  divided  into  two  classes  based  upon  the  sources 
from  which  they  obtain  their  sustenance.  If  from  living  plants  and  animals,  they 
are  called  parasites;  if  from  dead  and  decaying  organic  matter,  they  are  known  si 
saprophytic  fringi.  The  plant  or  animal  from  which  the  fungus  derives  its  main- 
tenance is  called  a  host.  Some  hosts  are  attacked  by  a  single  species  of  fringip 
while  others  may  harbor  a  dozen  or  more.  Some  fringi  are  restricted  to  a  single 
host  wliile  others  require  two  or  three  different  hosts  on  which  to  pass  the  varieus 
pboBee  making  iheii  life  oyole. 
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Most  Aingi  are  oomparaiively  simple  in  thetr  life  history.  They  have  a  vegetative 
phase  corresponding  to  the  same  phase  of  ordinary  plants  and  a  reprodnotive  phase 
more  or  less  differentiated  aooording  to  the  grade  of  the  fungus.  In  many  of  the 
lower  orders  the  two  phases  are  so  closely  associated  as  to  be  almost  if  not  entirely 
identical.  This  is  tnie  of  the  bacteria,  slime  molds,  and  similar  organisms.  Among 
the  more  highly  developed  ftingi  the  vegetative  phase  is  represented  by  a  minute, 
threadlike  filament  called  a  hypha.  This  is  usually  colorless,  of  greater  or  less 
length,  and  more  or  lees  branched.  The  hyph®  may  occur  singly  or  abundantly.  In 
the  latter  case  a  thick,  tangled  mat  may  be  formed  called  the  mycelium,  or  a  stem- 
like structure  may  be  produced  surmounted  by  various  growths,  as  in  the  toadstoolsp 
and  mushrooms.  Some  fungi  send  their  filaments  through  the  tissues  of  their  hosts 
ramifying  in  every  cell,  or  they  may  send  small  disk-like  suckers  into  the  cells,  by 
which  their  sap  is  stolen  and  the  life  of  the  host  imperiled. 

The  reproduction  of  fungi  takes  place  in  various  ways.  One  is  by  division  of  one 
cell  into  two,  both  of  which  form  complete  individuals.  Another  is  by  the  hyph» 
sending  branches  to  the  surface  of  the  host,  or  by  aerial  branches  when  the  fhngns 
is  a  superficial  one,  and  from  these  numerous  branches  are  developed  multitudes  of 
minute  spores  corresponding  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants,  for  the  immediate  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  species;  while  deeper  within  the  tissues  are  formed  other  spores 
by  which  the  fungus  is  commonly  carried  over  the  winter  or  resting  season.  These 
spores,  all  of  which  are  microscopic  in  sise,  are  scattered  everywhere  by  the  wind 
and  filling  upon  a  suitable  host  develop  new  filaments.  iThese  filaments  find  their 
way  into  the  tissues  of  the  host,  robbing  it  of  its  needed  nourishment  and  prevent- 
ing the  performance  of  its  usuid  ftmotions. 

As  has  already  been  said,  fungi  are  divided  into  parasitic  and  saprophytic.  They 
may  also  be  classified  as  harmless  and  injurious,  according  to  the  effect  they  exor- 
upon  their  hosts,  or  as  beneficial  and  injurious  if  viewed  from  their  economic  influ- 
ence,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  saprophytic  fungi  are  mostly  beneficial,  as  many 
of  them  are  important  scavengers.  Some  of  those  which  are  parasites,  especially  those 
infesting  insects  and  their  larvss,  while  ii^urious  to  their  hosts  are  highly  beneficial 
in  destroying  many  troublesome  insects.  Other  parasitic  fungi  are  injurious  to  cul- 
tivated plants.  Among  these  are  the  fungi  causing  the  rusts  and  smuts  of  grain, 
and  the  rots,  scabs,  and  mildews  of  fruits  and  foli^e.  Associated  with  this  class 
of  fiingi  are  some  of  the  bacteria  or  fission  fungi,  for  example,  those  thought  to 
eanse  suoh  diseases  of  plants  as  leaf  blights  and  peach  curl,  and  those  causing 
anthrax,  cholera,  and  many  of  the  fevers  of  animals. 

The  importance  of  fungi  as  producing  diseases  of  many  kinds  was  not  recognized 
until  within  very  recent  years,  and  the  various  experiment  stations  are  doing  good 
work  in  studying  the  life  history  of  fungi  from  both  a  scientific  and  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Fongioidea.— The  various  preparations  used  in  the  treatment  of  fringous  diseases 
of  plants  are  as  a  rule  preventive  remedies,  and  their  successful  use.depends  very 
largely  on  early  and  repeated  applications.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
when  and  how  often  fungicides  should  be  used.  Many  diseases  are  greatly  checked 
by  drenching  or  washing  the  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines  before  the  buds  begin  to  show, 
with  a  mixture  of  greater  strength  than  that  given  in  the  ordinary  formulas.  For 
this  purpose  formulas  land  2,  given  below,  may  be  used  in  double  or  triple  strength. 
In  some  cases  a  second  spraying  should  follow  the  falling  of  the  flowers.  Rain 
following  soon  after  the  application  of  fiingioides  is  likely  to  wash  them  off.  In 
such  cases  spray  again  as  soon  'as  possible  after  the  rain.  Care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  use  fungicide  solutions  which  wUl  injure  foliage.  In  preparing  fungicides 
it  must  be  remembered  that  ordinary  commercial  chemicals  vary  in  strength.  For 
vegetables  and  annual  plants  in  general  the  first  spraying  should  be  done  after  the 
plant  is  well  up  and  in  vigorous  growth.  The  succeeding  spraying  ^Yiq^WX^^tdaA.^ 
at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  throughout  the  season.    PocUoxiVax  <MUt%«^  ^l  \xvswV 
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ment  are  rcqnlred  for  some  diseased.  I'he  spraying  should  be  thoroughly  done  so  sa 
to  reach  the  whole  plant,  bat  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  of  the  fungicide. 
A  small  quantity  thrown  orer  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  spray  will  do  more 
good  than  a  much  greater  amount  imperfectly  applied.  A  gallon  or  a  gallon  and  a 
half  should  spray  a  tree  of  average  sise.  The  disease  must  first  be  determined  and 
the  treatment  fitted  to  the  disease.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  fungicides  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Experience  shows  that  Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  solution  may  be  properly  used  for  numerous  diseases.  An 
objection  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  especially  on  fruits,  is  that  it  leaves  quite  a  de- 
posit of  solid  material.  This  may,  however,  be  easily  washed  off  from  the  fruit  with 
a  solution  of  vinegar  (2  quarts  to  10  gallons  of  water).  All  fungicides  should  be 
kept  in  wooden,  glass,  or  earthen  ware,  never  in  iron  vessels. 

Formulas  for  the  more  common  fungicides,  with  brief  directions  for  their  prepara- 
tion and  use,  are  given  below : 

(1)  Simple  solution  of  copper  sulphate. — Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol  or  blue 
atone),  1  pound;  water  (soft),  22 gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  in  the  water.  This 
solution  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  will  cost  about  one- fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  (2  ounces  to  22  gallons)  may  be  added  and  the  mixture 
may  be  used  as  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide. 

(2)  Simple  iron  sulphate  solution. — ^Iron  sulphate  (copperas),  5  pounds;  soft 
water,  22  gallons.  Dissolve  the  copperas  and  use  at  once.  It  costs  about  one-half 
cent  per  gallon.    Insecticides  may  be  combined  with  this  fungicide. 

(3)  Bordeaux  mixture. — Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol ),  6  pounds ;  unslaked  lime, 
4  pounds ;  water,  22  gaUons.  Dissolve  the  copper  in  16  gallons  of  the  water  and  slack 
the  lime  in  the  otb  er  6.  Stir  the  lime  well  and  strain  the  thin  whitewash  into  the  cop- 
per solution,  stirring  i  t  well.  Always  observe  this  order  of  preparation,  as  it  is  said  to 
spoil  the  mixture  if  the  copper  be  poured  into  the  lime.  Keep  well  stirred  and  use 
at  once.  The  tendency  this  mixture  has  to  fill  up  the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer  is  its 
greatest  drawback.  Paris  green  or  London  purple  (2  ounces  to  22  gallons)  may  be 
combined  with  this  fungicide.    It  costs  about  1^  cents  per  gallon. 

In  another  formula  4  instead  of  6  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  is  used,  with  about 
as  good  results. 

(4)  Eau  celeste. — Copper  sulphate,  1  pound;  ammonia  (22^),  1^  pints;  water,  23 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water.  When  cool  add  the  ammonia 
and  reduce  to  22  gallons.  This  costs  about  a  cent  per  gallon.  Insecticides  can  not 
be  used  with  this. 

(5)  Modified  eau  celeste. — Copper  sulphate,  2  pounds;  soda  carbonate  (washing 
soda),  2^ pounds;  ammonia  (229),  1^  pints;  water,  22  gallons.  Dissolve  the  oopi>er  in 
2  gallons  of  hot  water  and  the  soda  in  a  like  amount..  Pour  the  soda  into  the  copper 
solution  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  remainder  of  the  water  and  use  at  once.  This 
mixture  will  cost  about  1^  cents  per  gallon.    No  insecticide  can  be  used  with  it. 

(6)  Burgundymixture.— Copper  sulphate, 2^  pounds;  soda  carbonate,  3^ pounds; 
hard  soap,  i  pound;  water,  22  gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  in  12  gallons  of  water, 
the  soda  in  10.  Strain  the  soda  solution  into  the  copper  and  stir  well.  Dissolve  the 
soap  in  a  half  gallon  of  hot  water  and  stir  into  the  above  solution.  Never  put  this 
in  an  iron  vessel.  It  should  be  used  at  once.  Insecticides  can  not  be  used  with  this 
mixture.    It  will  cost  about  1^  cents  i>er  gallon . 

(7)  Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  compound. — Copper  carbonate,  8  ounces; 
ammonia  carbonate,  1  pound;  water,  60  gallons.  Dissolve  copper  and  ammonia  car- 
bonate in  a  half  gallon  of  hot  water.  Dilute  to  50  gallons  and  use  at  once.  Insecti- 
cides can  not  be  used  with  this.    Cost  of  this  mixture  about  one-half  cent  per  gallon. 

Another  formula  for  this  solution  is  as  follows:  Copper  oarbonata,  8  ooaees;  am- 
monia (22®),  1  quart;  water,  22  gallons.    Dissolve  copper  in  the  water,  ftdd  anuno- 
%  and  nsa  at  onoa. 
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A  third  foTmala  U  copper  oarbonate,  1  ounce ;  ammonia  carbonate,  6 ounces.  Pow- 
der and  mix  thoroagblj.  This  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  in  air-tight  vessels  for  any 
length  of  time.    When  needed  for  use  dissolve  in  10  gallons  of  water  and  use  at  once. 

A  fourth  formula,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  others  and  a  little  cheaper, 
but  which  has  not  been  tested  as  much  as  the  others,  is  copper  sulphate,  i  pound; 
anmionia  carbonate,  1  pound;  water,  62  gallons.  The  ammonia  carbonate  should  be 
hard  and  transparent,  otherwise  1^  pounds  will  be  needed.  Dissolve  it  in  a  pail  of 
hot  water.  When  foaming  ceases  add  copper  and  stir  as  long  as  there  is  any  foam- 
ing.   Dilute  to  62  gallons  and  use  at  once. 

These  four  formulas  are  practically  the  same  or  nearly  so,  and  the  solution 
formed  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  with  which  to  combat  plant  diseases.  Without 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  probably  ranks  next  that  in 
efficiency.  However,  insecticides  can  not  be  used  with  any  of  these,  as  they  can 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  none  of  the  solutions  containing  ammonia  or  carbonates  in  any  form  should 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  ever  be  used,  unless  a  quantity  of  lime  is  added,  as 
the  chemical  compounds  thus  formed  are  injurious  to  foliage. 

(8)  Potassium  sulphxdb  solution.— Potassium  sulphide,  i  to  ^  ounce;  water,  1 
gallon.  Dissolve  and  apply  at  once.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  fungicides,  but  is  more 
ttxpenoive  than  some  of  the  others. 

(9)  Copper  and  sulphur  powdbr.— Copper  sulphate,  powdered,  1  pound;  sul- 
phur, 10  pounds;  air-slaked  lime,  1  pound.  Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  with  any 
apparatus  for  spraying  powders. 

(10)  Nxsslbr's  powdbr. — Copper  sulphate,  1  pound;  air-slaked  lime,  2  pounds; 
gypsum  or  road  dust,  10  pounds;  water,  1  gallon.  Dissolve  the  copper  in  the  hot 
water;  sift  the  lime  in  the  solution.  Mix  gypsum  or  road  dust  with  this  and  stir 
very  thoroughly.  This  mixture  is  worthless  if  kept  for  more  than  three  days.  One 
ounce  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  as  an  insecticide  may  be  added  to  the  above 
if  desired. 

Hot  water. — ^Thia  is  used  as  a  fungicide  chiefly  in  the  so-called  Jensen  treatment 
for  smuts  of  grain.  For  this  treatment  two  large  kettles  ever  a  fire  or  two  wash 
boilers  over  a  stove,  and  a  reliable  thermometer  will  be  needed,  as  well  as  a  coarse  sack 
or  covered  basket  to  hold  the  seed.  A  special  vessel  to  hold  the  grain  may  be  made 
of  wire  or  perforated  tin.  Never  entirely  fill  the  vessel  with  grain,  and  have  in  the 
kettles  about  five  or  six  times  as  much  water  as  there  is  grain  in  the  basket.  In  the 
first  kettle  keep  the  water  at  from  110^  to  130^  and  in  the  other  at  132^  to  133°, 
never  letting  it  fall  below  130°  lest  spores  will  not  be  killed,  nor  rise  above  135°  lest 
the  grain  be  injured.  Place  the  grain  in  the  basket  and  then  sink  it  into  the  first 
kettle.  Raise  and  lower  it  several  times  or  shake  it  so  that  all  may  become  wet  and 
equally  warm.  Remove  it  from  this  and  plunge  it  into  the  second  kettle,  where  it 
should  remain  for  fifteen  minutes.  Shake  about  several  times  while  in  this  kettle. 
If  the  temperature  falls  below  132°  let  it  remain  a  few  moments  longer;  if  it  rises,  a 
few  less.  Have  at  hand  cold  and  boiling  water  with  which  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture. Remove  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes  and  plunge  into  cold  water,  after 
which  spread  to  dry.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at  once,  before  thoroughly  dry,  or  may 
be  dried  and  stored  until  ready  for  use.  For  treating  oats,  keep  them  in  the  water 
at  132°  for  only  ten  minutes  and  spread  to  dry  without  plunging  into  the  cold  water. 
If  this  method  of  treatment  be  followed  and  no  smut  be  in  the  ground  or  manure,  no 
smut  will  be  found  in  the  coming  crop  or  the  amount  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  insig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  yield  will  more  than  pay  for  the  tsouble 
and  tlms  of  treating. 

SPBAToro  apparatus.— Of  the  various  devices  for  this  purpose,  two  kinds  are  in 
eommon  use.  One  is  the  knapsack  sprayer,  for  use  by  a  single  individual,  where  a 
xelatively  small  amount  of  spraying  is  to  be  done.  It  is  sufficiently  large  for  th« 
spnyiag  raqnind  in  a  garden  or  vineyard  less  than  10  aocea  in  «x\«dl\.    ka  VcL«k  t^vee^a 
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indicates^  it  is  to  be  curried  on  a  man's  back.  The  piioe  of  snoh  a  maehinOi  with 
brasa  fittings,  is  abont  $14.  For  larger  yinejards  and  orchards  adouble-aoting  force 
pump,  arranged  to  be  hauled  by  one  or  two  horses,  is  advisable.  These  can  be  had 
at  various  prices,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  sprayer  is  the  nozale.  It  must  give  a  good, 
fine  spray,  and  be  not  easily  dogged,  easily  cleaned  when  clogged,  and  easily  regn- 
lated.  The  Yermorel  nozale  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  for  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  the  Climax  for  clear  solutions.  It  is  weU  to  have  one  of  each  of  these  nozzles. 
In  selecting  apparatus  there  is  no  economy  in  choosing  cheap  fixtures  where  braes 
can  be  had  at  a  small  advanced  price.  The  copper  sulphate  will  soon  corrode  iron  or 
tin  fixtures. 

(Conn,  StaU  B.  109,  B.  1890,  p.  104;  Dal.  B.  S,  B.  6;  lU.  B.  16;  Ind.  B.  St^  B.  S8; 
Kan$.  B.  It,  B.  MS;  Ky.  Cir.S;  MaB$.  Hatch  B.  7,  B.U,  B,  IS,  B.17;  Ma89.  StaU  B. 
89;  Mich,  B.  69,  B.8S;  Minn,  B.IS;  McB.lS;  N.  J.  B.86,  B.  1890,  p.  386;  N.  Y.  StaU 
B,  1887,  p,  848,  B,  1888,  p.  168,  B,  1890,  p,  109;  N.  Y,  CameU  B.  $6;  N.  O.  B.  76;  Ohh 
B.  vol.  III.  4,  8, 10;  Ore,  B,  10;  Fa.B.1888gp.l69;  B.LB.16;  Tm^%.B.O;  W.Va,B. 
tl.) 

Oamagraaa. — See  Gfraeees. 

Gkurget. — See  Jfammiftt. 

Oarlio.— See  Wecd$. 

Oaa  lime. — See  Lime. 

Georgia  Station,  Experiment  (near  Griffin)— Organteed  in  1888  ai  %  department 
of  the  State  College  of  Agricul  ture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  staff  conaists  of  the  preei- 
dent  of  the  college,  director,  vice-director  and  chemist,  assistant  ohemiat  and  mete- 
orologist, agriculturist,  horticulturist,  secretary,  and  dairyman.  The  principal  lines 
of  work  are  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops,  horticulture,  and  dairying. 
Up  to  Jauuary  1, 1893,  the  station  had  publiahed  4  annual  reports  and  19  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $22,000. 

Qerminatlon  of  aeeda. — See  Seede.  For  references  to  germination  teats  of  seeds, 
see  under  the  names  of  different  plants. 

GKd  of  aheep. — See  Sheep,  gid. 

Geology. — ^The  geological  work  of  the  stations  has  been  comparatively  limited,  and 
very  naturally  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  investigations  relating  to  the 
origin,  formation,  and  classification  of  soils  (see  Soils),  An  officer  called  a  geologist 
is  employed  at  the  stations  in  California,  Louisiana,  and  Wyoming. 

Oingko  (Gingko  hiloha  ISalieburia  adiant^a^ia]).— The  gingko  or  maidenhair  tree 
at  the  Kansas  Station  (B.  10)  was  found,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  succeed  fairly 
well.  In  some  seasons  the  shoots  were  injured  by  severe  frosts  and  the  trunk  was 
exposed  to  sun-scald ;  but  it  is  judged  likely  to  succeed  in  good  soil  and  protected  sita- 
ations.  In  iftnn.  B,  24  it  is  stated  that  a  few  specimens  have  grown  well  near  Minne- 
apolis for  six  years  without  protection. 

Glanders. — ^This  disease  and  farcy  are  but  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
affection.  It  is  a  malignant,  infectious  disease,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  specific 
microorganism  {Badllue  mallei).  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  and  is  contagious  among  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  It  may  be  com- 
municated by  the  infection  getting  into  wounds  of  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  and  even  of  man.  It  runs  a  variable  course,  nearly  always  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  disease  affects  chiefly  the  lungs,  mucous  lining 
of  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  These  are  the  organs  primarily 
affected,  but  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  no  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  fh>m  its 
effects.  It  is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  transmitted 
through  food  or  drink  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  nasal  discharges  of  infected 
animals  in  the  stable  or  at  hitching  posts. 
The  BymptomB  of  the  disease  in  one  of  Its  oxdrnar^  ioxma  w^  TMniskble  those  of 
ebronio  oatarrb  as  to  render  the  oorreot  diagnosis  aome^Ta«a  dLvt^^'^t.    0^%  ^\  ^fioa 
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most  oommon  foims  of  glanden  may  be  called  "nasal"  glanden,  from  the  fiust  that 
the  nose  ia  the  part  most  conspionoasly  affected.  It  seems  to  be  both  chronic  and 
aontOy  differing  in  degree.  The  animal  will  have  a  discharge  from  its  nose^  at  first 
thin  and  watery,  bnt  later  becoming  thick,  of  a  dark  color,  and  resembling  linseed 
oiL  If  the  nose  be  examined  pnstnles  or  pimples  of  varying  size  will  be  found  on 
the  inside^  most  abundant  upon  the  septum  or  division  between  the  nostrils.  These 
are  hard  at  first  and  of  a  grayish  color,  but  they  soon  soften  and  break  down,  fur- 
nishing the  peculiar  discharge.  Ofben  the.submaxillary  glan ds,  j ust  inside  the  lower 
)aw  bone  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  will  be  enlarged  and  hard.  Whichever  nostril 
is  discharging,  the  gland  on  that  side  will  be  affected  and  may  be  felt  from  the  out- 
vide  Just  at  the  angle  of  the  Jaw.  An  ordinary  chronic  state  of  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue for  years.  In  an  acute  state  the  symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated.  The  form 
usually  called  farcy  attacks  the  lymphatics  more  prominently,  causing  the  swelling 
of  the  legs,  especially  the  hind  ones,  neck,  and  face.  Numerous  hard,  button-like 
swellings  may  be  felt  through  the  skin.  Hiese  are  the  farcy  "  buds  "  or  farcy  "but- 
tons," and  they  finally  become  soft  and  discharge  a  characteristic  secretion.  Before 
softening  the  buttons  are  hot  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Another  form  attacks  the 
lung  and  air  passages  and  is  more  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Of  the  above  symptoms, 
all  may  be  present  in  one  case  and  most  of  them  absent  in  another.  It  is  the  variable 
character  of  its  symptoms  that  makes  it  difficult  to  limit  or  define  the  disease,  and 
none  but  a  competent  veterinarian  should  pass  upon  a  suspected  case. 

There  is  no  treatment  for  the  disease  that  will  effect  a  cure.  (}ood  care,  good  food, 
and  Uttle  work  may  enable  the  animal  to  live  for  years  in  comparative  health,  but 
a  sudden  change  in  these  conditions  may  develop  the  disease  at  once.  All  affected 
animals  should  be  killed  at  once,  as  they  are  capable  of  spreading  the  disease,  no 
matter  how  slight  their  attack,  and  death  is  the  ultimate  result  in  any  case.  (Ark,  22. 
1S89, p.  105;  Mick.  B.  78;  Mit$. B.  16;  8. Dak.  B.td.) 

Oliitan  meaL— This  material  is  obtained  as  a  by-produet  in  the  manuflftcture  of 
starch  and  glucose  sugar  from  com.  It  consists  largely  of  the  germ  (chit),  the  rich- 
est part  of  the  com,  with  more  or  less  hulls  and  starch.  The  supply  of  this  sub- 
stance has  acquired  considerable  proportions  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
the  glucose  industry  in  tMs  country.  As  shown  by  the  analyses  given  in  Appendix, 
TchU  I,  it  is  a  richly  nitrogenous  material,  and  it  has  found  quite  extensive  use  for 
feeding  animalB.  The  variations  in  composition  are  mainly  due  to  modifications  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Glutbn  mbal  for  milk  and  butter  production.— In  1883  the  New  York  State 
Station  (B.  S4,  B,  $6)  reported  trials  with  gluten  meal  which  indicated  that,  as  com- 
pared with  bran  or  corn  meal,  it  was  most  profitable  for  milk  production.  ''It  surfeits 
the  cattle  easily  and  becomes  unpalatable  to  them.  Our  impression  is  that  unless 
fed  with  care  it  may  prove  an  ii^jurious  food." 

Later  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (J3. 1884,  p.  4t)  fed  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  wheat  bran  "to  compensate  for  its  deficiency  in  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
and  to  render  it  more  palatable.  The  desired  amount  of  both  substances  was  mixed 
and  moistened  and  fed  during  milking.''  The  results  following  the  feeding  were 
satisfactory  and  indicated  it  to  be  a  valuable  feeding  stuff.  It  was  compared  with 
cotton-seed  meal  and  old-process  linseed  meal  {B.  41),  with  the  result  stated  under 
Coiian  teed  and  cotUm-9eed  meal. 

The  New  York  State  Station  {B.  9,  n.  $er,)  reports  a  case  in  which  two  cows  died  after 
being  fed  8  quarts  of  gluten  meal  daily  in  connection  with  4  quarts  of  middlings  and 
eom-and-cob  meal.  This  furnishes  an  excessive  amount  of  albuminoids  "which 
experience  has  shown  is  likely  to  produce  sickness,  and,  if  followed  up,  death.  Our 
verdict  must  be :  "The  fault  is  in  the  user,  not  in  the  material.''  In  a  feeding  trial  at 
New  York  State  Station  (B.  1889,  p.  198)  gluten  meal  (6  pounds  per  day)  gave  a 
larger  yield  of  milk  than  either  com  meal,  ground  oats,  or  linseed  Tn«a\,  «\>i3[iQxi^ 
the  latter  was  poorly  eaten;  but  the  indications  were  that  t)i«  g\\L\«i!LinA^  ^^  ^^'^ 
ib0  aoUdB  and  At  in  propoTtion  to  the  yield  of  milk. 
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The  New  Hampshi^  Station  (B,  IS)  obseryed  that  glnten  meal  almost  Invariably 
increased  the  milk  yield  over  corn  meal,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  quality. 

The  Iowa  Station  {B,14)  found  that  as  compared  with  coiu-and-cob  meal,  gluten 
meal  improved  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  decidedly  increased  the  total  amount  of 
solids  and  fat  contained  in  the  milk  (see  also  Milk,  effect  of  food). 

Qluten  meal  appears  to  exercise  an  effect  on  the  churnability  of  the  milk  fat  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  butter,  as  mentioned  under  ButUr-maHng,  effect  of  food  on 
ckwmahiliiy  and  on  quality  of  hutter, 

Glutbn  mbai«  fob  bbsf  pbodugtion. — Gluten  meal  was  fed  in  a  ration  with  other 
grain  foods  to  steers  at  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B>40),    See  also  CaiUe. 

Golden  hawkwt^ecL — See  Weed*. 

Gk>lden-rod. — See  Weed*. 

Gooseberry  (Bihee  groeiularia), — Varieties  have  generally  been  planted  for  test- 
ing at  the  Northern  stations,  and  insect  pests  have  been  the  subject  of  some  investi- 
gation. Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  in  Cat,  B.  1888-89,  pp.  88, 110, 1S7;  Colo.  R. 
1888,  p.  85,  B.  1889,  pp.  24,  SO,  B.  1890,  p.  £00;  Del.  B.  1889,  p.  lOS;  III.  B.  tl;  Ind.  B. 
6,  B.  10,  B.  SI,  B.  SS;  Iowa  B.  16;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  S66;  Mas$.  Hatch  B.4;  Mich.  B.  65, 
B.  69,  B.  67,  B.  80;  Minn.  B.  1888,  pp.  2S6,  286;  N.  T.  State  B.  1886,  p.  2S0, 
B.  1886,  p.  257,  B.  1887,  p.  8S9,  B.  1888,  pp.  96, 100;  N.  C.  B.  72;  N.  Dak.  B.  t;  Ohio 
E.  1884,  p.  129,  B.  vol.  II;  4  Pa.  B.  8;  B.  I.  B.  7;  Tenn.  B.  1888,  p.  12;  Vt.  B.  1888, 
p.  118,  B.  1889,  p.  122,  B.  1890,  p.  184;  Va.  B.  2. 

Gooseberry  seed  was  used  in  a  germination  test,  as  reported  in  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  112. 

For  the  cape  gooseberry  see  Phyealie. 

Gooseberry  mildew  {SphcBrotheea  more-uvte). — This  fungus  appears  as  a  downy 
coating  of  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  berries. 

In  its  early  stage  it  is  white  from  the  innumerable  summer  spores ;  later  it  becomes 
brownish,  dotted  with  black  specks,  the  winter  stage.  The  first  stage  may  be  checked 
and  the  second  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (one-half 
ounce  in  1  gallon  of  water).  This  should  be  used  as  a  spray,  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  expand,  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  during  the  growing  season  (X,  Y,  State, 
B.  1887,  p.  SS9,  B.  1888,  p.  16S,  B.  S6  n.  tor.). 

Ghrain  beetle  (Sylvanue  eurinamenHs). — ^This  is  a  small,  brownish-colored  beetle, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  that  sometimes  infests  stored  grain.  It  is  liable  to  be 
more  abundant  where  the  grain  has  become  damp  or  heated  in  the  bin.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  wee  grain  weevil,  and  when  abundant  may  cause  considerable  loss. 

Bins  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  aired.  If  this  insect  should  get  into  the  grain, 
treating  with  the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  kill  it.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  breathing  the  fumes,  as  they  are  very  poisonous.  All  fire  should  be  kept  away 
for  fear  of  its  igniting  the  fumes  {Mich.  B.  1889,  p.  94;  Ore,  B.  6,  B.  14), 

Grain  feeds.— See  Foode, 

Grain  lonae. — See  Plant  lice. 

Grafting. — ^Methods  of  grafting  trees  and  vines,  and  suitable  stocks  for  different 
species  are  considered  in  the  station  literature  in  connection  with  accounts  of  work 
on  various  plants  (see  especially  Cherry,  Cottonwood,  Grape,  Pear,  and  Plum.) 

Work  in  herbaceous  grafting  is  reported  in  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  26.  The  object  was 
primarily  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  grafting  herbs,  but  a  second  object,  con- 
sidered more  important,  was  the  study  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  stock  and 
scion.    Results  from  the  latter  inquiry  have  not  been  published. 

Six  hundred  experimental  grafts  were  made.  It  was  found  that  the  wood  must  be 
somewhat  hardened  to  obtain  the  best  results,  but  the  stock  must  not  have  ceased 
firom  growth.  Various  styles  of  grafting  were  employed,  of  which  the  common  oleft 
and  the  veneer  or  side  graft  were  deemed  to  be  perhaps  the  most  satiafactory. 
''In  most  instances  it  was  only  necessary  to  bind  the  parts  together  snugly  with 
bast  or  raffia.    In  some  soft- wooded  plants,  as  coleus,  a  covering  of  oonunon  grafting 
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wax  oyer  the  bandage  was  an  advantage,  probably  because  it  prevented  the  drying 
out  of  the  parte.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  plants  at  once  in  a 
propagating  frame,  where  a  damp  and  confined  atmosphere  could  be  maintained." 
Many  other  suggestions  are  made  and  a  number  of  plants  are  mentioned  between 
which  successful  unions  were  secured  "Coleuses  of  many  kinds  were  used, 
with  uniform  success,  and  the  scions  of  some  of  them  were  vigorous  a  year  after 
being  set.  Zonale  geraniums  bloomed  upon  the  common  rose  geranium.  Tomatoes 
upon  potatoes  and  iK)tatoes  upon  tomatoes  grew  well  and  were  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground,  where  some  of  them  grew,  flowered,  and  fruited  until  killed  by 
frost.  The  tomato  on  potato  plants  bore  good  tomatoes  above  and  good  potatoes 
beneath,  even  though  no  sprouts  from  the  potato  stock  were  allowed  to  grow." 

Gramma  grass. — See  Qraaw, 

Grape  (Fitt«spp.). — Grapes  have  been  very  extensively  grown  to  test  varieties, 
study  method  of  culture,  and  investigate  the  enemies  of  vine  and  fruit.  In  Califor- 
nia the  object  chiefly  in  view  has  been  wine  and  raisin  production. 

Variety  tests  are  reported  in  Ala,  College  B,  S,  n.  $er,,  B,  10^  n.  «0r.,  B,  £9,  n.  $er,;  Ala. 
Can^MToke  B,  6,  B,  It;  Ark.  B.  7,  B,  1888,  p.  44,  B.  1890,  p,  46,  B.  17;  Cal.  B,  8  (1875),  B. 
1888-'89,  pp.  88,  111,  138, 197,  B,  1890,  pp,  19S,  g97;  Colo.  B.  1889,  pp.  S4, 119,  B.  1890,  p. 
55,  B.  1891,  p.  109;  Fla.  B.  14;  Oa.  B.  11;  III.  B.  tl;  Ind.  B.  6,  B.  10,  B.  SS;  Iowa  B.  7, 
B.  16;  Kane.  B.  14,  B.  28;  La.  B.  2t,  B.  8,  2d  aer.;  Md.  B.  16;  Maee.  Hatch  B.  4,  B. 
17;  Mick.  B.  66,  B.  69,  B.  67,  B.  80;  Minn.  B.  1888,  pp.  218,  299;  Miee.  B.  1890,  p.  36, 
B.  1891,  p.Sl;  Mo.  B.  10;  Mo.  College  B.  20,  B.  26;  Nov.  B.  1890,  p.  SO;  N.  Mex.  B, 
2,  B.  4;  N.  T.  State  B.  1886,  p.  226,  B.  1886,  p.  167,  B.  1887,  p.  341,  B.  1889,  p.  344,  B. 
1890,  p.  326;  N.  C.  B.  72;  Ohio  B.  1883,  p.  147;  Pa.  B.  18;  B.  I.  B.  7;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  V, 
1;  Tts.  B.  8;  Vi.  B.  1888,  p.  118,  B.  1889,  p.  122;  Va.  B.  2;  Wie.  B.  13,  B.  1888,  p.  157. 

The  keeping  quality  of  many  varieties  was  tested  at  the  Mass.  Hatch  Station  (B. 

17). 

The  number  of  varieties  tested  is  very  large,  running  as  high,  though  not  often,  as 
165.  The  varieties  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  the  species  from  which  they 
are  derived,  as  in  Ark.  B.  1890,  p.  46,  B.  17,  and  Tex.  B.  8.  Some  account  of  the 
species  and  their  respective  derivatives  is  given  in  Ark.  B.  1890,  p.  48;  Minn.  B.  1888, 
jp.  218.  The  species  noted  are  Vitie  vinifera,  the  European  wine  grape,  not  successful 
in  this  country  except  in  Califomia;  V.  Idbrueca,  the  Northern  fox  grape,  the  source 
of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  valuable  American  grapes ;  V.  eordifolia  or  riparia 
(these  are  now  regarded  as  distinct  species),  the  winter  or  frost  grape ;  V.  vulpina  of 
tha  South,  source  of  the  Muscadine  variety;  V.  (Betivalie,  a  summer  grape;  and  V. 
rupeetrie.  In  Cal.  B.  1888-*89,  p.  197,  a  list  of  145  varieties  of  the  vinifera,  cultivated 
at  the  stations  of  that  State,  is  given,  grouped  according  to  14  types ;  also  of  2  Ameri* 
can  hybrids  and  of  21  American  and  3  Asiatic  wild  vines.  In  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  221, 
are  given  engravings  of  the  seeds  of  12  varieties  of  different  derivations,  showing 
marked  diversity  in  form  and  size. 

At  the  Califomia  Station  the  native  American  species  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated with  reference  to  their  power  of  resisting  Phylloxera  and  their  fitness  in  other 
respects  for  use  as  grafting  stocks  for  vinifera  varieties  {Cal.  B.  1880,  p.  84,  B.  1882, 
p,  94,  B.  34,  B.  74,  and  especially  Vitiofultural  B.  1886^86,  p.  141).  The  merits  of 
V.  riparia,  V.  cordifolia,  V.  aetivalie,  and  V.  rupeetrie,  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  of 
V.  ealifomioa,  and  V.  arifonica  from  the  West  are  presented  and  compared.  The 
eaUfomioa  as  a  local  native  is  considered  to  have  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor, 
and  this  is  found  to  be  confirmed  by  trial,  so  far  as  it  is  planted  in  the  appropriate 
soils.  These  appeared  to  be  such  as  are  fertile,  heavy,  and  rich  in  lime.  The  general 
adaptation  of  this  vine  is  shown  in  its  root  habit,  which  is  strongly  downward, 
insuring  access  to  moisture.  Its  soft  root  is  scarred  by  the  bite  of  Phylloxera,  but 
escapes  the  deformity  which  is  the  cause  of  ultimate  death  in  the  case  of  non« 
resistant  vines.  Excellent  success  was  obtained  in  grafting,  and  this  stock  had  the 
speoial  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  riparia  and  rupeetrie  that  it  was  notoutr 
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grown  in  diameter  by  the  ninifera  varieties  when  grafted  upon  it.  Only  one  excep- 
tion had  been  fonnd  to  thia  role.  Its  seedlings  are  very  vigoroui  and  suitable  for 
stock ;  and  it  starts  later  in  the  season,  thos  encountering  less  danger  from  frost. 
Various  other  stocks,  however,  are  equally  resistant  and  have  good  points.  The 
arigoniea  was  thought  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  had  received.  It  had  tlie 
advantage  over  all  others  that  its  stem  is  undivided  for  firom  4  to  6  inches  above  the 
ground,  thus  fEtcilltating  grafting.  The  r^ria  seemed  to  be  a  proper  stock  for  cer- 
tain delicate  varieties  (Oal.  B,  74)  \  with  strong-growing  kinds  exceeding  it  in 
diameter  it  bears  heavily  at  first  (as  when  a  tree  is  girdled),  but  its  vitality  and 
resistant  power  are  soon  exhausted. 

Numerous  analyses  of  Eastern  grapes  are  contained  in  the  Massachnsetts  State 
Station  compilations  (22. 18S9,  p.  SOS,  B.  1890,  p.  SOt,  B.  1891,  pp.  t96,  S$8).  The  com- 
position of  wild  and  cultivated  grapes  is  compared  and  the  effects  of  girdling  the 
vines  and  of  fertilizing  are  illustrated.  Some  ash  analyses  are  given  (see  Jppendix, 
Table  III).  Analyses  of  fruit  from  girdled  and  not  girdled  vines  may  also  be  found 
in  Mau.  Saieh  B.  7,  An  estimate  of  fertilizing  ingredients  withdrawn  by  a  grape 
crop  is  given  in  Cal.  B.  88,  and  an  analysis  of  dried  grapes  with  reference  to  food 
and  ash  constituents  in  Cal.  B.  97. 

General  directions  for  the  culture  of  grapes  maybe  found  in  ^la.  College  B.  4,  a. 
ffsr.,  B.  10,  n.  $er.,  B.  i9;  Ark.  R.  1888,  p.  41,  22. 1890,  p.  46,  B.  17;  Iowa  B.  7;  Pa.  £. 
1888,  p.  158;  Wis.  B.  13,  B.  1888,  p.  167.  In  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  £97,  the  best  climatio 
conditions  are  discussed  for  grapes  during  twe  periods,  into  which  their  growing 
season  is  divided.  At  the  Iowa  Station  {B.  7)  deep  setting  was  found  efficacious 
against  winterkilling  of  the  roots,  and  covering  the  tips  of  the  vines  with  soil, 
together  with  a  slight  mounding  about  the  crown  of  the  root,  were  fonnd  a  sufficient 
winter  protection. 

In  Cal.  B.  S  reasons  for  the  failure  of  cuttings  are  discussed,  one  of  them  being,  ss 
believed,  the  planting  of  long  cuttings  with  a  crowbar  instead  of  using  a  spade. 
The  lower  end  is  thus  commonly  left  without  contact  with  the  soil  and  exposed  to 
decay.  In  Pa.  22.  1888,  p.  168,  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  in 
summer  is  advocated. 

Notes  on  pruning  and  training  occur  among  the  general  directions  for  culture. 
Methods  of  grafting  vines  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  Cal.  B.  1889,  p.  96.  The 
English  cleft  graft  or  whip  graft  had  been  adopted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its 
adaptation  to  stocks  of  small  diametei.  The  favor  which  this  method  has  won  in 
France  is  believed  to  be  due  to  its  merits,  and  it  is  shown  not  to  involve  an  unreas- 
onable expense.  The  general  methods  of  treating  the  stocks  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  results  of  two  years'  grafting,  are  shown  in  detaU. 

The  practice  of  girdling  vines  to  promote  fruitfulness  has  been  investigated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  and  elsewhere  under  its  influence  (B.  7,  B.  IS,  B.  17, 
22. 1888,  p.  18).  The  girdling  consisted  in  removing  a  section  of  bark  on  the  branch 
above  the  point  where  it  would  be  pruned  off  the  next  year  or  in  compressing  the 
branch  with  wire.  The  ripening  of  the  fruit  was  hastened  sometimes  as  much  as 
ten  or  eleven  days  and  the  size  also  increased  without  loss  of  palatability  if  picked 
in  good  season.  In  a  wet  season  the  berries  tended  to  crack  open  and  to  be  too  soil 
for  marketing.  The  fruit  on  the  branches  not  girdled  was  reduced  in  value.  Obsei^ 
vations  also  seemed  to  show  that  girdling  is  a  draft  on  the  future  life  of  the  vine. 
There  was  evidence  that  girdling  will  not  pay  except  where  normal  ripening  can  not 
be  secured,  and  where  after  a  season's  girdling  the  vines  may  be  allowed  a  year  to 
recover. 

The  favorable  influence  of  electric  currents  upon  vines  as  shown  by  a  European 
experiment  is  noted  in  Man.  SaUik  B.  16. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  several  stations  in  bagging  grapes  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  fongus  and  insect  enemies  and  birds.  {Ala.  Canebrake  B.  IS;  Ala. 
CoUoge  B.  10,  a.  fer.;  Kame.  B.  $8;  Minn,  B.  18;  N.  J.  B.  82;  N.  T.  8UUe  22.  JS86,  p.  168.) 
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The  bags  sre  generally  of  maniUa  paper  of  the  1  or  2  pound  size,  witti  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  to  permit  the  escape  of  water.  They  are  slit  •n  each  side,  drawn  over  the 
closter  and  pinned  upon  the  branch.  They  are  found  to  afford  an  excellent  protec- 
tion against  all  enemies  that  affect  the  fruit,  eyen  hailstozms,  and  also  to  secure 
finer-appearing  dusters.  At  the  Alabama  Station,  howerer,  bagging  was  not  found 
equally  advantageous  for  all  varieties  and  some  wera  better  without  the  sacks. 

Qrape,  anthraonoae.^ — See  Amihramoie  of  f/raip^, 

Orape,  bitter  rot  {Melanconiun  fuXiginea),—!!}^  attaclcs  the  grapes  at  any  time 
after  they  begin  to  ripen  and  continues  until  maturity.  Great  moisture  is  necessary 
for  the  rapid  development  and  spread  of  this  disease.  Coming  late  in  the  season  it 
is  to  be  dreaded  as  it  may  destroy  what  the  other  earlier  diseases  have  not.  The  fungus 
attacks  the  shoots,  the  stems  bearing  the  grapes,  and  the  berries.  Most  damage  is 
done  to  the  f^uit.  A  rosy  discoloration,  most  noticeable  in  the  light-colored  varieties, 
is  the  first  manifestation  of  its  presence.  This  discoloration  extends  rapidly  until  the 
whole  berry  is  involved.  The  grapes  retain  their  original  shape  for  some  time,  being 
but  little  wrinkled  and  more  Juicy  than  usual.  In  a  few  days  small  pimples  appear 
on  the  surface,  firom  which  spores  escape  to  spread  the  disease.  The  berry  then 
becomes  shriveled  and  brown  or  purple,  but  not  black  as  in  black  rot.  Finally  the 
berries  loosen  their  hold  upon  their  stems  and  fall  at  the  least  jar,  while  in  black  rot 
they  remain,  falling  only  with  their  pedicels.  It  is  usually  most  abundant  upon 
plante  already  weakened  by  mildew  or  other  diseases.  No  remedy  is  known.  It 
rarely  is  severe  in  its  attacks  on  plants  that  have  been  treated  for  other  diseases. 
{N.  r.  StaU  R.  1890,  p.  S26.) 

Gkape,  black  rot  {Latiadia  lidwellii)^ — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of 
the  grape  and  the  annual  loss  to  the  growers  from  this  cause  is  enormous.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  regions  and  seasons  where  there  is  considerable  moisture  and  subse- 
quent high  temperature,  while  in  dry  and  hot  climates  it  is  nearly  unknown. 

Certain  varieties  are  more  susceptible  than  others.  The  fungus  attacks  both  the 
leaves  and  the  fruit.  The  appearance  of  spots  upon  the  leaf  will  be  seen  from  one 
to  three  weeks  before  any  indications  are  shown  upon  the  berry.  The  spots  on  the 
leaves  are  seldom  large,  but  are  distinctly  marked,  being  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color.  These  spots  may  appear  quite  soon  after  the  leaves  are  put  out  and  are  still 
tender.  In  this  case  some  of  them  will  be  killed.  If  the  attack  on  the  leaf  occurs 
later  but  little  apparent  damage  is  done  them. 

The  rot  first  appears  on  the  berry  as  a  light  brown  spot  caused  by  the  decay  of  the 
underlying  pulp.  This  spot  increases  in  size  until  the  entire  berry  is  involved.  At 
the  same  time  the  original  spot  becomes  darker  and  then  black  and  is  covered  with 
minute  black  pustules  or  pimples.  Finally  the  whole  berry  dries  and  shrivels, 
crumpling  the  skin  into  angular  folds.  At  this  time  the  entire  berry  is  covered  with 
pustules,  from  which  spores  escape  to  spread  the  disease.  This  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral ways  by  which  it  may  be  propagated.  There  are  usually  two  periods  of  infec- 
tion; the  first  is  mild  and  upon  the  young  berries,  the  other  is  later  and  more 
severe.  Quite  commonly  some  of  the  berries  on  each  cluster  are  not  affected  by  the 
rot. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  continued  into  the  ripening  season,  when  the  berry 
becomes  very  black;  the  skin  is  distended,  and  decay  is  finished  without  the  usual 
shriveling  of  theskin.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  fungicides  to  prevent 
this  disease  is  well  established.  If  the  vines  are  well  washed  with  a  solution  of  cop- 
peras or  blue  vitrei  (about  1  pound  to  4  or  5  gallons  of  water),  before  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  and  this  is  followed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  copper  carbonate,  the  loss 
will  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  entirely  prevented.  If  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used 
tbe  firnit  is  liable  to  show  a  discoloration  due  to  a  deposit  of  copper  and  lime  upon 
the  skin.  This  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  grapes  in  water,  weakly  acidulated 
with  vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  and  thoroughly  rinsing  afterward.  Perhaps  a  better 
way  would  be  to  spray  once  or  twice  early  in  the  season  with  the  Bordeaux  mAs^svit^ 
and  fivr  subsequent  treatment  use  the  ammoniaoal  oaxbouate  oi  QOTO«t,^^^^Q^% 
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not  stain  the  ftnit.  The  amount  of  copper  deposited  on  the  frnit  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  any  harm  when  eaten.  {Conn.  State  B,  HI,  B,  1890,  p.  100;  Del,  B,  6;  Ind. 
B.  S8;  Iowa  B,  IS;  Mich,  B,  83;  N,  Y.  State  B.  1890,  p,  818;  Tenn,  B.  vol,  IV,  4.) 

Grape,  downy  milde'w  (Peronoepora  vitieola)  [also  called  Brown  rot]. — ^The  same 
fhngus  causes  two  forms  of  disease.  If  the  leaf  is  attacked  the  diseaae  is  called 
downy  mildew ;  if  the  fruit,  hrown  rot  or  gray  rot.  It  also  attacks  the  young  shoots. 
Leaves  affected  by  this  fungus  show  upon  their  upper  surface  spots  of  a  greenish 
yellow  or  light>brown  color,  while  on  the  lower  side  of  the  loaf,  opposite  these  spotfS, 
may  be  seen  a  peculiar  downy  or  fh>8ty  growth. 

These  spots  may  be  quite  small  and  few  in  number  or  very  abundant,  the  frosty 
growth  almost  covering  the  lower  surface.  In  the  smooth-leaved  varieties  of  grapes 
this  will  be  very  conspicuous  and  striking.  When  the  fungus  is  abundant  the  leaf 
soon  yields  to  the  disease,  turns  brown,  and  falls  from  the  vine.  In  severe  cases  the 
disease  extends  to  the  young  branches,  which  are  checked  in  their  growth  or  killed* 
It  produces  dark-colored,  sunken  markings,  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  underlying 
tissues,  but  the  epidermis  is  not  lacerated  nor  does  the  spot  resemble  that  of  anthrac- 
nose.  The  attack  upon  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  quite  early,  causing  many  of  the  be^ 
ries  to  cease  growing,  turn  brown,  and  fall  off.  At  other  times  the  attack  does  not 
occur  until  the  fruit  becomes  nearly  frill  grown.  Purplish  brown  spots  appear,  the 
whole  berry  soon  turns  brown,  and  the  pulp  becomes  soft  and  shrunken,  leaving  the 
wrinkled  skin  unbroken.  In  the  gray  rot  many  filaments  thrust  themselves  through 
the  skin  and  form  summer  spores.  From  the  abundance  of  these,  a  grayish  color  ii 
given  the  fruit.  Unlike  the  powdery  mildew,  the  downy  mildew  sends  its  mycelial 
threads  through  the  tissues  of  the  host  and  when  once  attacked  no  relief  can  be  se- 
cured.   This  fungus  also  attacks  the  Virginia  creeper  or  woodbine. 

In  treating  grapes  for  this  disease  eau  celeste  or  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used 
with  good  results.  In  some  respects  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  Early  washing 
of  the  vines  is  of  advantage  in  freeing  them  from  spores  which  may  have  found 
lodgment  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  The  first  spraying  should  be  about  ten  dayi 
before  blooming,  the  next  a  week  after,  and  two  or  three  more  should  be  made  during 
the  season.  Conn,  State  B,  111;  Ohio  B,  vol.  Ill,  10;  Maes,  B,  1890,  p.  ttt ;  MuA.  B, 
83;  N.  Y.  State  B,  1890,  p.  320;  Twin.  B,  vol.  IV,  4,) 

Grape,  leaf  blight  (Ceroepora  vitioola). — ^This  disease  is  usually  first  noticed  upos 
the  lower  leaves  or  wherever  they  are  thick  and  shaded.  It  appears  in  small  brown 
spots  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  with  a  darker  colored  border.  These 
spots  extend  through  the  leaf.  The  upper  surface  of  the  spot  is  very  smooth  bat 
by  the  aid  of  the  lens  the  lower  side  shows  numerous  hairlike  projections.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  next  the  spot  become  yellow  and  finally 
the  whole  leaf  may  die.  When  rather  abundant,  this  disease  may  cause  serious 
loss  by  depriving  the  vines  of  their  leaves.  Only  one  form  of  this  fungus  is  now 
well  known,  but  there  are  probably  others  not  yet  found.  No  remedy  is  known  for 
this  particular  disease,  but  it  is  not  liable  to  be  troublesome  on  vines  which  haye 
been  treated  for  black  rot  or  anthracnose.    (N,  Y.  State  B.  1890,  p.  384,) 

Grape-leaf  folder  {Deemia  maeulalis), — The  adult  moth  is  about  one-half  inch 
long  and  nearly  1  inch  across  its  expanded  wings.  It  is  black,  with  white  markingf 
about  the  middle  and  toward  the  tip  of  its  wings.  There  are  two  broods  per  season. 
The  eggs  are  laid  upon  a  leaf  and  upon  hatching  the  young  caterpillar  folds  the 
leaf,  holding  it  together  by  a  delicate  web.  Inside  of  this  it  feeds  until  either  the 
leaf  is  killed  or  the  worm  grows  too  large  for  its  quarters,  when  it  moves  to  a  larger 
leaf,  folding  and  fastening  it  as  before.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  with  numerous  hairs  over  its 
body.    When  abundant  several  caterpillars  may  be  found  folded  in  one  leal 

The  usual  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  crush  them  in  any  leaf  folded  together.  They 
«re  very  active  and  Qft§9  escape,  falling  to  the  ground. 
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The  leaTM  should  be  bomed  in  the  fall,  as  the  insect  winters  as  a  ehrysalis  in  the 
folded  ones.  PoisoniDg  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  owing  to  the  protection  given  by 
the  folded  leaf.  Hand  picking  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  treatment.  (Ark.  R. 
1888,  p.  1£3,  B.  1889,  p.  144;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  S7;  Tex.  B.  8.) 

Qrape,  powdery  mildew  (Unoinula  spiralU).—ThiA  disease  usually  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  middle  of  summer  and  continues  until  ft'ost.  It  attacks  the 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruit,  covering  them  with  a  powdery  growth.  It  differs 
from  the  downy  mildew  in  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  with  white 
patches  of  various  size  and  shape.  Sometimes  it  spreads  quite  evenly  over  the 
surface  and  somewhat  resembles  a  delicate  spider's  web.  It  does  not  send  filaments 
into  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant,  but  taps  the  epidermal  cells  with  numerous  and 
minute  suckers,  or  haustoria  as  they  are  called,  and  through  these  saps  the  adjoin- 
ing cells,  while  all  the  filaments  are  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  fruit 
when  affected  shows  upon  the  surface  a  whitish  dust.  This  rapidly  increases  in 
abundance  and  soon  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel  and  their  skin  cracks,  admitting 
other  spores  of  decay  which  soon  complete  the  destruction  of  the  fruit.  Late  in  the 
season  numerous  brown  specks  may  be  seen  among  the  filaments.  These  are  the 
forms  in  which  the  fungus  is  carried  over  the  winter.  Being  confined  to  the  surface 
this  fungus  yields  to  the  application  of  almost  any  of  the  fungicides,' but  sulphur  is 
probably  one  of  the  best.  (Ind.  B.  38;  Mieh.  B.  88;  N.  F.  State  B.  1890,  p.  S88;  Vt.  B. 
1890,  p.  148.) 

Qrape  aawfly  (Selandria  viHe). — ^The  larva  of  this  fly  is  about  one-half  inch  long, 
yellowish  green,  with  black  points.  There  are  usually  two  broods.  Its  habit  of 
feeding  makes  it  easy  to  combat.  If  not  very  abundant,  plucking  the  leaves  and 
crushing  the  larva  under  the  foot  will  destroy  them  very  well.  If  more  abundant, 
anenitee  or  white  hellebore  may  be  employed  {N,  J.  B.  1889,  p.  804;  8.  C.  B,  1888,  p, 
38). 

Ohrape^  'whito  rot  {Coniothyrium  diplodiellm). — ^This  in  general  is  very  much  like 
the  black  rot  fungus.  It  produces  minute  pimples  under  the  skin  of  the  grape  just 
as  the  berries  are  beginning  to  ripen.  The  pimples  first  appear  as  shining  rosy  points, 
becoming  white,  and  later  brown.  Ko  remedy  is  known  for  white  rot,  but  it  is  never 
so  prevalent  where  vines  have  been  treated  for  black  rot  as  upon  untreated  ones. 
{N.T.B.1890,p.3U.) 

Grasses. — ^This  article  contains  short  accounts  of  the  more  important  grasses,  and 
brief  mention  of  some  species  of  minor  importance  which  have  been  tried  at  the 
stations.  Tests  of  numerous  species  are  now  in  progress  at  the  stations,  especially 
those  in  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  New  York,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

BsMT  GRASSES  {AgrostiU  spp.). — Redtop  or  Herd's  grass  (A,  vulgarU),  fiorin  and 
creeping  bent  grass  (A.  alba  and  A.  atolonifera),  and  Bhode  Island  bent  grass  {A. 
eanina)  are  all  very  similar.  They  are  perennials,  growing  2  or  3  feet  high  from 
creeping  root  stocks.  The  number  and  interlacing  habit  of  the  roots  makes  one 
of  the  most  dense  sods  known.  The  culms  are  either  upright  or  bent  at  the  base ; 
are  smooth,  round,  rather  slender,  and  bear  four  or  five  flat,  narrow,  roughish  leaves 
from  3  to  6  inches  long.  These  grasses  do  best  in  moist  places,  forming  fine  pasture 
where  it  is  too  marshy  for  anything  else.  They  will  also  grow  upon  drier  soil  and 
endure  drought  very  well.  They  will  bear  overflowing,  although  the  water  may  stand 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  They  seem  adapted  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
are  greatly  appreciated  as  pasture  grasses.  (Xo.  B.  1891,  p.  18;  Minn.  B.  18,  B.  1888, 
p,  183  ;  Jfi««.  B.  1890, p.  SO;  Nebr.  B.  6,  B.  18,  B.  17;  Nee.  B.  1890,  p.  9;  N.  C.  B.  73.) 

Cutting  for  hay  must  be  done  before  the  seed  is  matured  or  the  quality  deterior- 
ates. From  li  to  2  tons  per  acre  is  an  average  crop.  In  the  South  bent  grasses  pro- 
duce a  taller  growth  than  in  the  North,  yet  they  are  hardly  profitable  as  hay-produc- 
ing grasses.    Their  chief  value  is  for  pasture,  especially  for  dairy  farming  (Me.  B.  1889, 
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p,  lei;  Minn,  B,  12,  B.  1888,  p.  183;  Miss,  B,  1890,  p,  SO;  Naibr,  B,  6,  B.  IS,  B.  17;  Kev, 
B.  1890,  p.  9),  They  will  not  do  as  grasses  for  rapid  rotation  of  crops  as  they  are  two 
or  more  years  in  reaching  their  fall  value.  They  maintain  themselves  against  any 
and  all  weeds  and  other  grasses  while  getting  started  (iftna.  B,  1888,  p,  188;  Miss, 
B.  1890,  p,  SO),  They  are  easily  and  cheaply  seeded  and  may  be  sown  alone  or  with 
some  other  grass,  as  timothy  (Ky.  B.  1888,  pp,  18,  71), 

For  a  lawn  Khode  Island  bent  grass  is  said  to  be  better  than  Kentucky  blue  grass 
(B,I,  B,  1890,  p.  166). 

Field  tests  and  analyses  of  these  grasses  are  given  in  Chlo.  B.  li;  Iowa  B,  11; 
Ky.  B,  lS88,pp,  18,  71;  Me.  B.  1888,  pp.  86,  96,  B.  1889,  p.  162;  Mass.  State  B.  1888,  p, 
22S,  B.  1890,  p.  291;  N.  C.  B.  7S;  Ore.  B.  11;  Tenn.  B.  vol,  IT,  4,  vol.  IV,  1;  W.  Va, 
B.  19.    For  analyses  see  also  O.  E.  8.  B.  11. 

BmatUDAQRASSiCynodon  daotylon). — ^This  is  a  perennial  g^rass,  probably  a  native 
of  India,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in  ballast  from  ships  coming  from  south- 
em  Europe.  It  is  a  low,  creeping  plant,  with  abundant  short  leaves  at  the  base  and 
sends  up  a  slender,  nearly  leafless  stem  bearing  at  its  summit  three  to  five  slender, 
divergent  spikes,  on  which,  on  two  rows,  are  borne  the  flowers  and  seed.  Its  creep- 
ing root  stocks  run  everywhere,  and  it  soon  forms  a  dense  sod.  It  seeds  very  spar- 
ingly in  the  United  States,  hence  it  must  be  propagated  from  imported  seed  or  by 
sowing  or  planting  the  chopped  sections  of  the  root  stocks,  which  retain  their  vital- 
ity for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  drought,  but  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  hard  frosts.  On  this  account  it  is  not  of  much  value  in  the  North,  but  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses.  Its  chief  value  is  as  a  sum- 
mer pasture,  for  it  flourishes  when  all  other  grasses  are  parched  and  dead.  Its  low 
growth  in  this  country  is  unfavorable  for  producing  hay,  yet  some  is  produced  of  an 
exceedingly  valuable  composition.  It  is  said  under  ordinary  conditions  to  pro- 
duce from  1  to  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  dependent  upon  the  soil,  and  it  has 
a  theoretical  feeding  value  of  about  $13  per  ton.  It  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil  unless  too  wet,  but  does  not  do  well  in  the  shade.  If  cut  two  or 
three  times  each  season  it  gives  the  best  results  (Ala.  College,  B.  6;  Ga.  B,  7; 
Nev,  B.  1890,  p.  7;  Miss,  B,  1890,  p,  SO,  B.  15;  8,  C.  B,  1888,p,  12S).  With  fertilizers, 
as  much  as  10  tons  of  hay  per  acre  have  been  cut  during  the  season  {8,  C.  B.  1888,  p, 
123).  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  this  grass  is  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  eradicated.  Its  best  use  is  as  a  permanent  pasture,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  it,  fall  plowing,  so  as  to  expose  roots  to  frost,  and  clean  cultivation  will  usu- 
ally succeed.  If  not,  sowing  some  thickly  growing  crop,  as  Japan  clover,  will,  by 
shading  it,  kill  it  out  (N,  G,  B,  73),  Where  grass  is  sown  to  keep  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing no  species  is  better  than  Bermuda  (5.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  124). 

Analyses  are  given  in  Ala.  College  B.  6,  n.  ser.;  Oa.  B.  7;  K.  C.  B.  73;  O.  E.  8.  B.  11; 
8.C,B.1888,p,123. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  {Poa pratensis)  [also  known  as  June  grass,  Spear  grass, 
and  Meadow  grass]. — ^This  grass  is  native  and  does  well  on  almost  any  soil,  but  best 
upon  clay  soils  overlying  limestone.  It  is  a  perennial,  a  few  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
with  an  abundance  of  long,  narow,  soft,  root  leaves.  The  panicle  or  head  is  pyra- 
midal in  outline.  It  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  numerous  runners  or  suckers, 
forming  a  thick,  compact  sod.  On  this  account  it  will  stand  pasturing,  as  the  tramp- 
ing of  cattle  does  not  kill  it  out.  It  is  preeminently  a  pasture  grass,  forming  the 
principal  constituent  of  most  permanent  pastures  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 
It  does  not  do  so  well  for  hay  as  some  other  grasses,  since  it  does  not  produce  enough 
stalks  at  a  time  to  make  it  profitable.  In  seeding  it,  about  1  to  2|  bushels  per  acre  are 
required.  This  is  due  to  the  low  vitality  of  the  seed  offered  in  market.  Hardly  any 
of  it  shows  a  vitality  of  20  per  cent  and  most  is  perhaps  below  10  per  cent  (If.  C.  B, 
73),  Three  years  are  required  f^om  seeding  to  get  a  good  set  as  it  is  of  slow  growth 
when  starting.  On  this  account  it  will  not  do  for  a  rotation  crop.  When  once  estab- 
lished no  care  is  needed  for  some  time.    Pastures  of  sixty  years  are  known  to  be 
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■tfllin  good  condition  (Minn.  B.  1888,  p,  171;  Nehr.  B,  li).  This  grass  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  tlio  far  South  hut  extends  to  high  latitudes  in  the  North  (Ala,  Canebrake 
B.  9;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  171;  Miss.  B.  1890,  p.  SfS). 

For  composition  see  Appendix,  TahUI.  Analyses  are  also  given  in  III.  B,6;  Ky,  B, 
6,  B.  1888,  p.  7t;  Mais.  Siats  B.  1890,  p.  161;  N.  Y.  Stats  B.  1888,  p.  SS8. 

Texas  Blue  gbass  (Poa  araohnifera). — ^This  is  closely  related  to  the  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  its  more  vigorous  growth.  The  seeds  are  dif- 
ferent, those  of  this  species  being  usually  covered  with  long  wool,  causing  them  to 
adhere.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  with  a  few  long  leaves  on  the  stalk. 
An  abundance  of  root  leaves  are  produced,  some  attaining  a  length  of  2  feet.  It 
spreads  by  means  of  many  underground  runners,  and  will  form  a  sod  in  a  single  sea- 
son capable  of  withstanding  any  amount  of  pasturing.  It  is  native  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  where  it  promisee  to  become  one  of  the  best  pasture 
grasses  for  fall  and  winter.  It  makes  rapid  growth  as  soon  as  rains  come  and  with- 
stands drought  better  than  the  Kentucky  blue  grass.  It  does  well  as  far  north  as 
Kansas  and  in  California  and  Oregon.  (Ala.  Canehraks  B.  9;  Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  SOS;  Fla. 
B.  6,  B.  16;  La.  B.  1891,  p.  IS;  Nsv.  B.  1890,  p.  7;  Ore.  B.  4,  B.  11;  8.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  146; 
Tenn.  B.  vol.  IV,  1.) 

The  habit  of  its  seeds  in  matting  together  makes  any  sowing  of  this  grass  very 
difficult.  Broadcast  sowing  nearly  always  fails  (Miss.  B.  1890,  p.  £9),  but  when 
planted  in  drills  1  foot  or  18  inches  apart  it  does  well  and  it  will  cover  the  interven- 
ing grounds  within  a  year.  Another  way  is  to  plant  in  rows  the  chopped  sections 
of  the  rootstocks.  In  either  case  it  will  care  for  itself,  overcoming  and  crowding 
out  all  weeds  and  grasses.  September  or  October  is  the  proper  month  for  such 
planting.  It  prefers  a  light,  rich  soil  and  not  too  much  water.  Its  growth  after 
fall  rains  often  amounts  to  an  inch  per  day.  (Ala.  CanebraJcs  B.  9;  Fla.  B.  16;  Miss. 
B.  1890,  p.  t9;  8.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  146. ) 

Analyses  of  this  grass  are  given  in  N»  C  B,  7S;  Teirn.  B.  vol.  IV,  1;  O.  E.  S,  B. 
11;  8.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  146. 

Blue  joint  ( CalamagrosHs  canadensis). — This  is  a  stout  native  perennial  grass,  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  low,  moist  meadows,  or  wet,  boggy  ground.  It  prefers  a  cool  climate  and 
is  often  abundant  in  mountain  meadows.  The  culms  are  from  3  to  5  feet  high  and 
are  hollow.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  a  foot  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  rough,  while 
the  sheaths  and  stems  are  smooth.  It  spreads  from  underground  shoots  and  does  not 
seed  very  abundantly.  It  makes  good  hay  if  cut  early  and  is  not  much  inferior  to 
timothy.    Analyses  are  given  in  Iowa  B.  11;  Ms.  B.  1888,  pp.  86, 94,  B.  1889,  p.  S8. 

Labge  Blub  joint  (Andropogonprovinoialis,OT  more  properly  A.furoatus). — ^This  is  a 
coarse  perennial  grass  found  along  river  bottoms  and  elsewhere,  growing  from  1  to 
6  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  rough-margined,  and  somewhat  hairy  on  the 
sheaths  and  margins.  It  usually  bears  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  three  digitate  or 
spreading  flower  spikes.  When  cut  early  it  furnishes  fairly  good  hay  in  considerable 
abundance  (Colo.  B.  It;  Iowa  B.  11;  W.  Va,  B.  19).  Another  species  (A.  scoparius) 
is  known  as  "  little  blue  Joint "  or  broom  sedge.  This  differs  from  the  other  in  being 
smaller  and  h|iving  scattered  flower  spikes.  It  grows  on  any  soil,  even  the  poorest 
sandy  ones,  and  makes  a  fair  quality  of  hay  if  cut  early  enough.  Analyses  are  given 
in  Colo.  B.  12;  Iowa  B.  11;  W.  Va.  B.  19. 

Brome  grasses  (Bromus  spp.). — Hungarian  or  awnless  brome  grass  (Bromus 
xnsrmM)  is  the  principal  forage  grass  of  some  parts  of  Hungary  and  is  said  to  thrive  on 
soil  too  poor  to  grow  any  other  grass.  It  is  a  finer  grass  and  more  leafy  than  rescue 
grass  and  is  said  to  be  perennial;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  rescue  grass  very 
much.  In  parts  of  Califomia  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  preferred  to  any  other  grass. 
In  some  localities  it  has  produced  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  October  from  seed  sown 
in  February.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high.  It  is  not  altogether  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try (Cal.  B.  1886,  p.  90,  B.  1890,  p.  £07;  La.  B.  19  Bd  ser).  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  grasses  in  Iowa  (B.  11)  and  good  reports  are  given  of  it  in  N.  C.  B.  7S.  Analy« 
iss  are  given  in  Iowa  B.  11  and  N.  C.  B,  73. 
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Short-awned  brome  graM  (Bramu9  hreviarUtaiui)  grows  to  a  height  of  3i  to  S  feci 
and  is  a  hardy  perennial,  starting  early  and  making  rapid  growth  in  spite  of  severe 
drought.  It  makes  a  heavy  aftermath.  An  analysis  gives  it  a  high  value  as  a  forage 
grass  {Iowa  B.  11). 

Other  brome  grasses  are  known  as  Bromiu  eiliatuBy  B,  kalmHf  b,  mexieana,  B,  moU 
liBf  B,  BtcaUnuSy  B.  pratensiSf  and  B.  sterilia.  Of  these,  some  may  prove  to  be  of  value, 
some  are  worthless,  and  some  are  harmfhl,  as  Bromut  seoallnuB  and  B.  raoemoaiu,  the 
weU-known  cheat  of  the  wheat  field  (see  also  Rescue  graea). 

Buffalo  grass  (BuohloSdaciylaidee). — ^This  is  oneof  the  most  valuable  grasses  of  the 
great  plains.  It  is  a  low,  spreading  grass,  seldom  rising  more  than  5  or  6  inches 
above  the  ground.  It  grows  in  patches  and  spreads  by  runners,  rooting  at  every 
joint,  from  which  spring  up  individual  plants.  The  plants  are  mostly  dicQcious,  that 
is,  having  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  individuals.  Its  low  growth  pre- 
vents its  use  save  as  a  pasture  or  lawn  grass.  For  this  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  region  in  which  it  abounds.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  said  to 
seed  well,  or  to  grow  from  cuttings  of  the  runners.  It  is  also  said  to  respond  to  the 
conditions  of  cultivation,  and  would  probably  become  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  permanent  pastures  of  the  great  plains.   {Arig,  B,  t;  Colo.  B.  19,) 

Canary  orass  {FhalarU  arundinaoea)  [also  called  Reed  canary  grass  or  Ribbon 
grass]. — ^There  is  another  species  (P.  tntormedta)  known  as  Southern  reed  canary  grass, 
Gilbert's  relief  grass,  or  California  timothy.  The  former  is  a  native  perennial,  ranging 
through  all  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  ranges  throughout 
the  Gulf  States  and  across  to  California  and  Oregon.  The  Southern  grass  is  said  to 
be  an  annual  or  biennial,  while  the  Northern  is  perennial  and  spreads  by  strong 
running  roots.  These  grasses  are  from  1  to  5  or  more  feet  high,  and  very  leafy.  The 
leaves  are  6  to  10  inches  long  and  \  inch  wide.  The  Northern  species  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  stock,  and  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  cut  a  strong  aftermath  is  sent  up,  making 
a  good  pasture  {Colo,  B.  IB;  Iowa  B.  11).  It  prefers  moist  soil,  but  has  been  found 
high  upon  the  mountains  and  abundant  on  the  plains  of  Colorado  {B.  12).  Analy- 
ses of  this  grass  are  given  in  Colo,  B.  IS;  Iowa  B.  11.  The  garden  ribbon  grass  is  a 
variety  of  this  grass  in  which  the  leaves  are  striped  with  white. 

The  Southern  species  is  said  to  bo  of  rapid  growth,  to  make  good  hay,  and  to  be  a 
good  winter  and  early  spring  forage  grass.  This  grass  is  said  to  resemble  meadow 
foxtail  in  its  general  appearance  {N,  C.  B.  73;  Tex.  R.  1888,  p  30). 

Cord  grass  akd  marsh  grass  or  salt  grass  {Spartina  oynoxuroidM  and  S.juneea),-' 
These  grasses  are  coarse  perennials,  and,  as  their  names  indicate,  are  fond  of  wet  sit- 
uations. They  grow  2  to  5  feet  high,  are  rather  leafy,  and  produce  large  quantities  of 
hay.  The  hay  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  unless  cut  early  will  be  refused  by  stock. 
The  cord  grass  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  wherever 
sufficient  moisture  is  to  be  found,  as  along  rivers  and  irrigation  canals.  The  other 
species  is  confined  to  salt  marshes.  They  furnish  the  principal  source  of  the  so-called 
''prairie  hay,''  used  extensively  in  packing  crockery,  eto.  {Colo,  B.  IS;  Conn.  State 
B.  1889,  p.  236;  Iowa  B.  11.) 

For  analyses  see  O.  E.  8.  B,  11. 

Crab  grass  ( Fanicum  eaitguinale), — ^This  is  an  annual  grass  that  springs  np  in  many 
fields  after  the  period  of  cultivating  the  crop  is  passed.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2 
or  3  feet,  the  stems  are  usually  bent  at  the  base,  and  the  lower  joints  are  often  found 
rooting.  At  the  top  of  the  stalk  are  from  three  to  twelve  slender,  spreading,  pur- 
plish spikes,  bearing  the  flowers  and  seed.  In  many  places  it  is  considered  a  nuisance 
in  the  fields,  but  in  the  South  it  has  considerable  value.  It  may  be  cut  from  between 
the  rows  of  com  or  cotton  and  a  ion  or  more  of  hay  of  good  quality  per  acre  be  se- 
cured. If  a  field  of  this  grass  be  plowed  and  harrowed  in  June  it  will  seed  itself^ 
and  two  or  more  crops  of  hay  may  be  secured.  It  must  be  cured  without  much  rain 
falling  upon  it  while  curing  or  the  quality  of  the  hay  will  be  greatly  impaired. 
{Colo.  B.  12:  Mi9$.  R.  1890,  p.  30:  Tenn,  B.  voL  JV.  i,) 
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Analyses  are  giv^en  In  Fla,  B,  It;  Ga.  B.  7;  Mis9,  B.  1888 ,  p.  SS;  Tmn,  B,  vol. 
IV,  1;  O,  E,  8.  B.  11,  showing  it  to  be  higlily  natritive,  and  stook  are  said  to  eat  it 
eagerly.  It  ranks  close  to  Bermuda  grass  in  value  and  the  cheapness  with  which  a 
crop  may  be  secured  makes  it  desirable  in  some  places.  It  spreads  by  seed  with 
great  rapidity  and  is  often  very  troublesome ;  but  by  keeping  it  from  seeding  it 
may  be  controlled  (N.  C  B.  73;  Mi9B.  B.  1890,  p.  SO), 

Meadow  fescue  (Feituca  elatior),  [also  known  as  Tall  fescue  and  Randall  grass]. — 
This  grass  is  a  native  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  a  perennial,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  2  or  more  feet,  usually  tufted  or  growing  in  clumps.  The  blades 
of  the  leaves  are  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  long  and  rather  abundant.  Its  fibrous  roots 
go  deep  into  the  soil  and  as  a  consequence  it  withstands  drought  very  well.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  seem  very  fond  of  it  both  as  grass  and  hay.  They  ield  on  average  soil 
will  be  about  2  tons  per  acre.  It  is  seeded  without  much  trouble  in  any  ordinarily 
moist  soil,  but  does  not  attain  its  full  development  until  the  second  and  following 
years.  In  the  upper  districts  of  the  South  it  grows  all  winter  and  is  valuable  for 
its  pasture  on  this  account  {III  B,  6;  Iowa  B.  11;  Nov,  22. 1890,  p.  11;  N.  C.  B,  73). 
In  some  of  the  Northern  States  it  has  not  been  well  received  either  on  account  of  not 
yielding  heavily,  as  in  Iowa,  or  not  standing  the  drought,  as  in  Colorado  (Colo.  B, 
It,  B.  1890,  p.  180;  Iowa  B.  11).  It  may  be  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  Two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  required.  The  seed  looks  somewhat  like  cheat  and 
the  panicle  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  slender  panicle  of  cheat.  A  variety 
of  meadow  fescue  is  commonly  recognized  and  called  ¥o»iuca  praten9i».  Analyses  of 
this  grass  are  given  in  Conn.  Storra  B.  6;  III.  B.  6;  Iowa  B.  11;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1888, 
p.  S4S;  N.  C.  B.  73.    (See  also  Appendix,  Talfle  I.) 

Sheep's  fescue  {Feetuca  ovina). — This  grass  differs  from  the  tall  or  meadow  fescue 
only  in  its  greatly  reduced  size,  being  one  of  the  smallest  grasses  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Its  leaves  are  short  and  fine  and  the  stalks  seldom  over  a  foot  high.  On 
this  account  it  will  not  do  for  hay.  It  grows  usually  in  scattered  clumps  and  prob- 
ably has  little  value  except  as  a'pasture  grass.  It  does  well  upon  rocky  hillsides 
«nd  upon  poor  soil  where  no  other  grass  can  secure  a  hold.  It  is  hardy  and  persist- 
ent. Cattle  are  said  to  dislike  it,  but  it  is  preferred  by  sheep.  It  is  a  native  grass 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  there  are  several  forms.  {Minn.  R.  1888 
p.  176;  Neb.  B.  6,  B.  12,  B.  17;  N.  T.  State  B.  1889,  p.  tl7;  N.  C.  B.  73.)  An  analysis  of 
the  hay  is  given  in  N.  C.  B.  73. 

There  are  other  fescues,  as  hard  fescue,  red  fescue,  etc.,  which  have  more  or  less 
reputation  as  forage  grasses,  but  most  of  them  are  but  varieties  of  sheep's  fescue  and 
are  similar  to  it  in  most  of  their  attributes.  About  the  only  advantage  they  have 
over  sheep's  fescue  is  their  greater  size  {Colo.  B,  12;  III.  B.  16;  N.  C.  B.  73;  Ore.  B.4). 
For  analyses  see  O.  E.  8.  B.  11. 

Fowl  meadow  grass  {Poa  eerotina)  [also  called  False  redtop] . — This  grass  is  closely 
related  to  the  Kentucky  blue  grass.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  that  by  the  ab- 
sence of  running  rootstocks.  The  culms  are  erect,  1  to  3  feet  high.  The  loaves  are 
narrow,  about  one-fourth  inch  wide  and  3  to  6  inches  long.  The  leaf  sheaths  are 
long,  smooth,  and  striate.  This  grass  is  native  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  where  it  grows  in  river  bottoms  and  moist  situations  with  redtop, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  running  root- 
stocks  and  by  a  more  dense  panicle,  which  is  long  and  nodding.  It  gets  its  name  of 
fowl  meadow  grass  from  its  supposed  introduction  nearDedham,  Massachusetts,  by 
water  fowl.  It  is  considered  best  as  a  pasture  grass  but  is  said  to  be  valuable  as  hay. 
The  stalks  never  become  hard  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  cut  at  almost  any  time 
and  there  will  be  no  waste  {Colo.  B.  12;  Mich.  B.  77  ;  Nev.  R.  1890,  p,  8;  N.  C.  B.  73). 
The  best  conditions  as  to  soil  and  moisture  for  redtop  apply  to  this  grass  as  well.  The 
seed  is  nearly  always  mixed  with  redtop  seed  and  the  seeds  of  weeds  of  moist  meadows. 
Experimental  tests  and  analyses  are  recorded  in  Iowa  B.  U  ;  MiA,  B.77;  If,  T.  Cot' 
mM  B.  IS ;  N.  C.  B.  7S.    (See  also  O.  £.&  J3.  ii.) 
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Gama  QJtkBS  (Tr%p$a<mm  dtketyhndes), — ^This  native  graM  was  formerly  abnndant  in 
the  South,  where  it  was  nsed  as  a  forage  plant.  It  floarishes  best  in  wet  places, 
where  the  culms  attain  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  resemble 
blades  of  com.  It  may  be  propagated  by  outtings,  bnt  as  it  grows  to  advantage 
only  in  wet  places  will  hardly  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  fodder  it  famishes  resem- 
bles that  of  com  and  may  be  used  in  about  the  same  way  (if.  C.  B,  7S).  For  analyses 
see  N,  C.  B.  73;  O.  E.  S.  B.  11. 

Gramma  grass  {Bouieloua  spp.)  [also  called  Mesquite  grass]. — ^The  most  common 
species  of  gramma  grass  are  BcuUloua  oligosi4ichya,  B.  raeemoaa,  and  B,  hirmia.  They 
are  perennials,  growing  a  foot  or  so  high,  with  narrow,  light-green  leaves.  B,  race- 
mota  has  twenty  or  more  small  spikelets  on  one  main  spike  while  the  other  two  have 
one  to  five  spikelets  about  an  inch  long,  purplish  in  color,  and  in  the  case  of  B. 
hirtuta  very  hairy.  These  grasses  are  of  great  importance  upon  the  Western  ranges, 
as  they  supply  quite  a  portion  of  the  forage.  They  grow  in  clumps  and  cure  into 
good  hay  while  standing.  They  are  rather  abnndant  and  seem  to  respond  to  cultiva- 
tion. Their  growing  in  bunches  may  be  against  them  as  hay  crops,  bnt  they  are 
excellent  as  forage.  The  grass  is  tender  and  sweet  and  stock  eat  it  with  great  eager- 
ness. It  is  largely  npon  gramma  grasses  that  stock  is  expected  to  winter  upon  the 
Western  range  and  it  is  here  that  its  self-ouring  habit  is  of  great  advantage.  (Arit. 
B,  X;  Colo,  B,  12;  Nebr.  B.  6,  B.  It,  B.  17.) 

HuNQARiAN  GRASS. — See  ARllet. 

Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  hal^on$e)  [also  known  as  Mean's  grass]. — This  grass  is  a 
native  of  North  Africa  and  was  brought  to  South  Carolina  about  1830  by  Governor 
Means.  About  ten  years  later  it  was  introduced  into  Alabama  by  Capt.  William 
Johnson.  By  its  friends  this  grass  is  considered  of  great  value  where  other  grasses 
are  affected  by  dronght.  By  its  enemies  it  is  considered  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
It  is  a  rank,  rapidly  growing  perennial,  attaining  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet  or  more. 
It  bears  a  large  number  of  long  leaves  and  a  head  slightly  resembling  the  broooi 
com,  although  less  compact.  It  seeds  freely  and  spreads  by  underground  root 
stocks.  On  this  account  it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  It  does  not  stand  frost  and  as 
a  result  is  confined  to  warm  climates.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  when  not 
too  dry  and  the  richer  the  land  the  better  will  be  the  crop.  One  to  2  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  will  be  needed  and  for  hay  the  thicker  the  sowing  the  better.  Two  or  three 
crops  of  2  or  3  tons  each  per  acre  may  be  secured  and  stock,  especially  cattle,  are 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  Johnson  grass  should  be  cut  just  as  the  heads  are  begin- 
ning to  show.  If  left  later  the  stalks  become  woody  and  hard  (Mi»i,  B,  1890,  p. 
SO;  Nehr,  B.  12;  N.  C,  B,  7S  ;  Tex.  B.  20),  If  after  sowing  the  plants  are  not  thick 
enough,  running  through  with  a  disk  harrow  or  tearing  up  the  root  stocks  in  any 
way  will  increase  the  stand.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  it  considerable  difficulty 
will  be  experienced.  Plowing  several  times  in  midsummer  and  clean  cultivation 
will  usually  eradicate  it  (Oa.B,7;  N,C,B,7S;  Tex,  R.188S,p,17),  The  straggling 
bunches  left  from  the  plowing  may  be  killed  by  covering  with  salt  or  bleaching 
powder,  chloride  of  lime  {Md,  B.  1888,  p.  68;  Misi.  R.  1890,  p.  SO;  Tex.  B.  20).  Close 
pasturing  if  continued  for  a  considerable  time  will  also  kill  it.  It  is  spread  by  seed 
to  places  where  it  is  not  wanted.  If  out  at  the  time  mentioned  no  seed  will  be 
matured.  For  a  permanent  meadow  in  the  South  it  is  good,  but  if  the  meadow  is 
not  to  remain,  some  other  grass  will  give  less  trouble.  In  Nebraska  it  is  grown  as  an 
annual  from  Southern  seed  with  considerable  success.  In  Oregon,  California,  and 
Nevada  it  is  thought  to  be  of  doubtful  value  (Cal.B.1890,p.211;  Nev.B.1890,p.7; 
Ore.  B.  4),  The  hay  is  said  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  timothy  (Oa.  B,  7  ;  Md.  B.1888, 
p.  68;  N.  C.  B.  7S;  Tex.  B.  20.)    For  analyses  of  grass  and  hay  see  O.  E.  8.  B.  11, 

Louisiana  grass  (Paspalum  plaiycaule),  [also  called  Carx>et  grass,  or  Blanket 
grass]. — This  is  a  low,  creeping  perennial  grass,  supposed  to  be  native  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  flat  stems  that  trail  along  the  ground,  rooting  at  every  Joint.  It  is 
of  little  value  except  for  pasture,  since  it  lies  too  close  to  the  ground  for  the  mower. 
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It  will  crowd  out  all  other  grasses  and  weeds.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil, 
stands  drought  well,  is  not  affected  by  frosts,  and  is  evergreen,  making  it  a  good  pas- 
ture grass  for  winter  and  summer.  It  starts  slowly  from  seed,  but  spreads  rapidly, 
a  single  plant  covering  10  to  20  square  feet  in  a  season.  It  forms  a  dense  sod  and 
will  stand  more  pasturing  than  any  other  grass.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  Bermuda 
grass  in  feeding  value  and  is  not  difficult  to  eradicate.  Ordinary  cultivation  will 
clear  the  ground  of  it  in  a  single  season.  All  reports  from  the  regions  in  which  this 
grass  grows  are  favorable  to  it  (Flo.  B.  11;  Mia.  B.  1890,  p.  £8;  N,  C,  B.  73;  Tex.  B. 
1888,  p.  41). 

Mkadow  foxtail  {Alopwwru^praientiti). — ^Thisis  a  strong  perennial  creeping  grass, 
a  native  of  Europe.  It  greatly  resembles  timothy  and  nourishes  wherever  that  grass 
is  found.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  timothy  by  its  shorter,  thicker,  and  softer 
spike,  also  by  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  especially  the  upper  ones,  being  consider- 
ably inflated  about  the  stalk.  It  is  said  to  soon  die  out  on  thin  soil,  but  on  rich 
soils  will  grow  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet  and  yield  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  for  three  or 
four  cuttings  each  season.  Its  chief  value  is  as  an  early  spring  grass.  It  is 
said  to  give  pasture  a  week  or  more  earlier  than  any  other  grass.  It  forms  a 
thick  sod  and  withstands  drought  fairly  well.  It  is  widely  recommended  as  a  con- 
stituent of  permanent  meadows  on  account  of  its  nutritious  substance  and  early 
development.  In  the  South  it  will  not  stand  the  heat  (iftM.  B.  1890,  p.  SS),  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pure  seed  of  this  grass,  the  seed  being  mixed  with  others  of  in- 
ferior value.  {M\»$.  B.  1890,  p.  83;  Nebr.  B.  6;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p,  7;  N.  Y.  State  B. 
1888,  p.  B37,  B.  2889,  p.  46;  N.  C.  B.  73;  Ore.  B.  4.)    For  analyses  see  O.  E.  8.  B.  11. 

MxABOW  GRASSES  {Poa  spp.) — Under  this  name  are  included  many  of  the  native 
and  also  some  introduced  species  of  Poa  as  P.  annua,  P.  tenuifolia,  P.  nemoralis,  etc. 
English  blue  grass,  wire  grass  (Poa  compreeed),  and  rough-stalked  meadow  grass 
(P.  trivialis)  are  sometimes  called  simply  meadow  grass.  They  are  all  related  to 
the  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  greatly  resemble  it.  They  make  good  sod  and  fair 
pasture,  but  are  mostly  of  too  short  growth  for  hay.  They  are  all  rather  hardy  and 
may  add  something  to  the  value  of  pasture,  especially  where  they  grow  naturally, 
but  are  not  equal  to  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  in  amount  or  value  of  forage.  {Cal. 
B.  1890,  p.  251;  Colo.  B.  IB;  III.  B.  15;  Minn.  B,  IfS;  Nebr.  B.  6;  Net.  B.  1890,  p. 
8;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  15;  N.  C.  B.  73;  Ore.  B  4.) 

Orchard  Grass  {Dactylie  glonierata). — This  is  a  rank-growing  perennial  that  holds 
a  high  place  wherever  tried.  In  Europe  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  pasture 
grasses,  and  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  in  this  country  it  has  met  with  favor- 
able mention.  The  root  leaves  are  numerous.  The  stem  is  from  1  to  4  feet  high, 
bearing  five  or  six  leaves.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  rough.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  short,  compact  clusters,  on  rough  pedicles.  This  grass  grows  in  almost  any  rich 
soil  where  there  is  not  too  much  moisture,  and  will  yield  from  1  to  3  tons  of  superior 
hay  per  acre.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  will,  under  favorable  conditions,  give  two  to 
four  crops  per  year.  For  hay  it  must  be  cut  when  in  bloom  or  earlier  as  it  soon  be- 
comes too  woody  {Ky.  B.  1888,  p.  18;  N.  C.  B.  73).  This  grass  seems  to  flourish  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  everywhere  furnishes  the  earliest  and  latest  pasture. 
Its  tendency  to  grow  in  clumps  or  bunches  is  somewhat  against  it,  but  this  may  be 
remedied,  to  a  degree,  by  seeding  closely  or  mixing  some  other  seed.  Blue  g^s  and 
redtop  crowd  it  out.  As  a  crop  for  rotation  it  will  hardly  pay,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
seed  and  amount  required,  but  for  permanent  pasture  it  has  few  equals.  It  with- 
stands drought  well,  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  as  much  as  timothy,  and  after  cutting 
or  pasturing  its  growth  is  very  rapid.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  fall  or  spring  and 
will  give  pasture  in  a  year  and  bloom  in  two  years  {Ala.  Canehrake  B.  9;  Minn,  B. 
1888, p.  168).  In  some  places  the  old  grass  is  burned  off  in  the  spring,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  to  be  condemned  (Minn.  B.  1888, p.  168).  {Ala.  Canehrake  B.  9;  Iowa  B.  11;  La. 
B.  8,  id  eer.  B.  1891,  p.  12;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  168,  B.  12;  MUs.  B.  1890,  p,  27;  Nebr.  B.  12; 
Ne9.B.1890,p.9;  N.C.  B.73;  Ore.  B.  4,  B.ll;  Te9.B.8;  W.  Va.  B.  19.) 
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Tests  of  sood  show  in  seventeen  cases  the  average  vitality  of  seed  to  be  but  40 
percent.  Many  samples  contain  cheaper  and  inferior  seeds,  in  varying  proportion 
(Conn,  State  B,  108), 

Analyses  of  orchard  grass  as  grass  and  hay  and  as  to  its  digestibility  are  given  in 
Ky.  E.  1888,  p,  18,  B,  5;  Me.  B.  1888,  pp.  86, 94;  N.  Y.  State  B,  1888,  p.  240;  N.  C.  B,  73; 
S.  C.  B,  1889,  p.  116;  Tenn,  B,  vol  II,  4,  B.  vol.  IV,  1;  Vi.  B.  1889,  p.  86.  (See  also 
Appendix,  Table  /.) 

Perennial  kte  grass  (Lolium  perenne)  [also  known  as  Ray  grass  or  Darnel].— lo 
Europe  this  grass  holds  about  the  same  position  that  timothy  does  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid  grower,  and  forms  a  thick  sod.  In  England,  meadows 
of  this  grass  have  existed  for  many  years  without  reseeding,  but  in  this  country  the 
plant  varies  from  an  annual  in  the  North  to  a  perennial  in  the  South,  although  it 
seems  to  run  out  after  six  or  eight  years.  A  strong,  rich  clay  soil,  without  too  much 
moisture,  is  best  adapted  to  its  needs.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more  and 
bears  an  abundance  of  flat  leaves.  The  spikelets  are  flat  and  are  placed  edgewise, 
alternating  on  either  side  of  the  stem,  giving  the  rhaohis  a  zigzag  appearance.  It 
must  be  kept  cut  or  grazed  rather  close  or  the  mat  will  keep  the  ground  so  moist  as 
to  cause  the  roots  to  rot.  It  will  produce  about  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  give  an 
abundant  aftermath  for  pasturing.  It  seems  to  do  well  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  North  it  is  almost  always  winterkilled.  {Colo.  B.  IS,  R. 
1890,  p.  171;  La.  B.  1891,  p.  IS;  N.  C.  B.  75.)  In  Nevada  and  Oregon  it  promises  well, 
as  it  stands  drought  and  is  well  adapted  to  irrigation  (Nev,  B.  1890,  p.  10;  Ore.  B.  4 
B.  11).  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  it  is  nearly  always  winterkilled,  while  it 
seems  semi-hardy  in  Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  (Maee.  B,  1890, p.  291;  Minn.  B.  1888, 
p.  174;  Nehr.  B.  6.) 

In  many  places,  especially  in  the  South,  this  grass  enters  into  nearly  every  mix- 
ture for  a  temporary  and  permanent  meadow.  It  seeds  abundantly  and  is  cheap. 
As  a  pasture  grass  for  dairy  stock  it  has  no  superior,  giving  as  it  does  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavor  to  butter  and  cheese. 

Italian  rye  grass  (Lolium  italieum). — ^This  is  an  annual,  or  biennial  in  most  parts 
of  our  country,  and  gives  better  satisfaction  than  the  perennial  rye  grass.  It  is  only 
hardy  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  has  been  well  received.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
superior  grass  upon  irrigated  meadows.  If  sown  in  the  fall  five  or  six  cuttings  of 
from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  may  be  had  the  next  season.  In  general  appearance  and 
value  it  differs  but  little  from  the  first  species.  The  most  striking  difference  is 
that  the  Italian  rye  grass  has  barbs  or  bristles,  while  the  other  has  none.  The  seed 
of  the  perennial  rye  grass  is  frequently  substituted  for  that  of  the  other  species. 
(III.  B.  15;  La.  B.  1891,  p.  IS;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  10;  N.  C.  B.  7S.) 

Analyses  are  given  in  Colo.  B.  1890,  p.  171,  B.  12;  N.  C.  B.  7S;  O.  E  .8.  B.  11. 

Rescue  grass  {Bromue  unioloides)  [also  called  Schrador's  grass]. — This  is  an  an- 
nual of  considerable  promise  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  South  it 
is  one  of  the  so-called  winter  grasses.  If  sown  in  the  fall,  by  February  a  crop 
of  hay  may  be  out  from  it.  It  is  an  erect,  smooth-stemmed  plant,  growing  2 
or  3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  flat,  linear,  slightly  roughened  on  both  sides, 
and  rather  abundant.  The  spikelets  are  flat  and  rather  numerous  in  the  panicle. 
It  resembles  the  well-known,  "cheat"  or  "chess"  to  which  it  is  closely  re- 
lated. In  warm  climates  it  tends  to  become  perennial.  It  must  not  be  cut  or 
pastured  after  April,  but  left  to  seed  itself.  In  this  way  it  may  be  propa- 
gated from  year  to  year.  {Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  204;  Miss.  B.  1890,  p.  27;  N.  C.  B. 
7S;  Tex.  B.  1888,  p.  42,  B.  20).  In  colder  climates  it  must  be  sown  in  the  spring  and 
it  will  lemain  green  until  late  in  the  fall,  having  given  several  cuttings  of  hay  aver- 
aging 2\  tons  per  acre  during  the  season  {Colo.  B.  12;  Nehr.  B.  6).  It  stands  drought 
very  well  and  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  although  preferring  a  moist, 
rich  soil.  The  hay  is  very  nutritious  {N.  C.  B.  7S).  If  properly  treated  it  is  said  to 
b«  one  of  the  most  yftlaable  graasee  introduced  into  ooltivation,  excelling  rye  or 
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oats  as  winter  forage.    Provisions  for  self-aeoding  miut  be  made  every  year  or  it 

will  run  oat  in  a  season  or  two  {Cal.  E,  1886,  p.  85,  B.  1890,  p,  204;  Mis9,  B.  1890,  p, 

t7;  Tex,  B.  1888,  p,  1$),    Tliis  grass  has  been  placed  on  the  market  nnder  the  name 

of  Australian  oats  and  Bromu9  tchraderu     Analyses  are  given  in  N.  C.  B.  78;  Tex,  B, 
20;  O.  E.  S.  B.  11, 

SwsKT  VERNAL  GRASS  (Anihoxanthum  odoratum), — This  is  alow,  sweet-smelling  per- 
ennial, a  native  of  Europe,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  height.  It  will  grow  on  any 
kind  of  soil,  even  the  poorest.  On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  poverty  grass. 
It  is  used  principally  in  mixtures  for  pastures  and  lawns.  It  is  too  short  to  be  of 
value  for  hay.  Wherever  tried  in  this  country  it  grows,  but  usually  does  not  make 
a  sufficient  stand  if  used  alone.  It  grows  well  in  the  shade  and  might  be  employed 
whore  other  grasses  would  not  grow.  In  rich  soil  it  is  easily  run  out  by  otiier 
grasses.  {Ill,  B,  15;  La,  B,  1891,  p.  12;  Nev.  B,  1890,  p.  7;  N,  C,  B,  73;  O,  E,  S.  Ji,  lU) 

Tall  MEADOW  oat  grass  {Arrhenathemm  avenaceum), — ^This  Ib  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  where  it  is  highly  prized.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing  from  2  to  4  feet  or  more 
high  and  is  rather  leafy,  the  leaves  being  6  to  10  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  flowers  and  seed  resemble  the  cultivated  oats.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid 
grower,  and  does  best  on  loose,  light  soils,  where  the  roots  penetrate  to  a  consider- 
able depth.  On  this  account  it  withstands  drought  and  freezing  remarkably  well 
{Iowa  B,  11;  Minn,  B,  1888,  p,  175,  B,  12;  N,  C,  B.  73),  It  seems  better  for  a  pasture 
grass  than  for  hay.  The  hay  is  of  second-rate  quality,  owing  to  a  decided  bitterness, 
but  stock  will  eat  it  without  much  difficulty.  It  will  provide  two  or  three  cuttings 
of  2  to  5  tons  per  acre,  depending  on  the  latitude.  It  must  be  cut  in  bloom  or  before 
as  it  gets  woody  in  a  short  time  after  blooming.  The  hay  is  regarded  as  inferior  to 
timothy  and  orchard  grass.  {Ala,  College  B,  6,  n,  $er.;  Cal,  B,  1890,  p,  208;  Iowa  B,  11; 
Ore.  B.  4,  B,  11),  Two  to  3  bushels  per  acre  of  seed  are  requ  ired,  and  September  or 
October  la  the  best  time  for  sowing  {Ala,  B.  6^  n,  ser,;  N.  C,  B,  73).  In  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  slope  generally  later  sowing  will  do.  When  sown  in  February  it  will 
be  ready  in  May  to  cut  for  hay  {Ore,  B,  4),  It  is  said  to  do  best  when  used  with 
other  grasses.  It  spreads  over  the  ground  better  than  orchard  grass,  but  like  it 
stools  out,  not  making  a  thick  sod.  Analyses  may  be  found  in  Ala,  B,  &,  n.  aer,; 
Iowa  B,  11;  N,  C,  B,  73,    (See  Appendix  Table  1.) 

Terrell  grass  {Elymue  virgirAcus)  [also  known  as  Wild  rye  grass  from  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  ryej. — This  is  a  native  perennial  which  abounds  in  nearly  all 
marshes  and  along  stream  banks.  It  will  grow  on  dry  land,  but  will  not  stand  much 
pasturing  during  the  summer.  In  the  South  it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  promising 
grass  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  All  stock  eat  it  readily  as  a  grass,  but  the  hay 
js  said  to  be  rather  poor.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  if  sown  in  September  will  be 
fine  pasture  in  two  months.  With  proper  attention  it  will  no  doubt  prove  of  consid- 
able  value  {Misa,  B,  1890,  p.  29), 

There  are  other  species  of  Elymua  known  as  rye  grasses,  the  principal  of  which  is 
E,  canadeneia.  It  is  of  little  value  except  when  young.  Analyses  are  given  in  Colo, 
B,  12;  Iowa  B,  11;  O,  E,  S.  B,  11, 

TiMOTiiT  {Phleumpratenae)  [also  called  Herd's  grass  in  New  England  and  New  York] . — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  grasses  grown  for  forage.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing 
from  1  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  cooler  parts  of  North  America* 
Europe,  and  Asia,  where  it  flourishes  best  in  moist,  heavy  soils.  Its  roots  are  usually 
fibrouA,  but  often  bulbous,  and  as  it  spreads  by  "  stooling"  it  never  forms  a  heavy 
sod.  On  this  account  it  does  not  stand  pasturing  very  well,  the  tramping  of  stock 
killing  it  out.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  seeded  and  forms  a  good  crop  the  second 
year  after  sowing.  The  yield  is  from  1  to  3^  tons  per  acre.  Where  it  is  grown  ex- 
tensively for  hay  it  should  be  cut  just  before  the  seed  becomes  mature,  as  at  that 
time  the  per  cent  of  total  digestible  constituents  and  the  yield  is  the  greatest.  If  cut 
earlier  while  in  bloom  or  before,  some  of  the  food  elements  will  be  higher  and  the 
adiud  Talne  greater,  but  the  total  quantity  will  be  much  less  than  from  late  cutting 
(K.  R.  S.  JM9,  p.  60;  N.  C.  B.  7S).    In  Iowa  tMts  thowed  that  letdlng  between 
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March  23  and  April  13  give  bost  resalts  (Iowa  B,  16).  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, and  Mississippi  it  does  not  do  yery  well,  being  a  total  failure  in  the  first  and 
in  part  in  the  other  States  {Ala,  Canehrahe  B.  9;  Ark.  R.  1890,  p.  1£9;  Colo.  R.  1889,  p. 
96, 1B4;  Mi%s.  R.  1890,  p.  Si).  It  prefers  heavy  soil  and  does  not  stand  drought  very 
well.  A  meadow  of  timothy  alone  will  last  but  five  or  six  years.  It  is  said  to  im« 
poverish  the  land  to  a  great  degree.  The  amount  of  stubble  and  roots  available  as 
fertilizers  on  an  acre  is  about  650  pounds,  being  considerably  less  than  for  several 
other  grasses  (Conn.  Storrs  R.  1889,  p.  69).  In  many  regions  the  practice  of  sowing 
timothy  with  some  other  grass  is  followed  with  good  results.  Various  combinations 
are  suggested.  In  the  South  redtop  or  some  similar  grass  is  recommended  (^.  C.  B. 
73) ;  in  the  West  alsike  clover  (0)'c.  B.  4,  B.  11) ;  while  red  clover  is  commonly  added  to 
it  in  many  places.  The  only  objection  to  mixing  seed  is  the  probability  of  securing 
differences  in  maturity  that  may  influence  the  value  of  the  crop.  Analyses  may  be 
found  in  Ga.  B.  7;  Ky.  B.  5;  Me.  R.  ISSS,  pp.  86,  95,  R.  1891,  p.  S4j  N.  H.  R.  1889,  p. 
40;  N.  J.  R.  1889,  p.  160;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1890,  p.  66;  N.  C.  B.  73;  S.  C.  R.  1889,  p.  116. 
(See  also.  Appendix  Tables  I  and  //.) 

Velvet  grass  {Rolcus  lanatus)  [also  called  Velvet  mesquito  grass] . — This  is  a  peren- 
nial grass  introduced  from  Europe  and  now  well  established  in  various  parts  of  tbis 
country.  It  grows  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  short,  broad  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  soft,  velvety  character,  due  to  its  covering  of  minute  hairs,  giv- 
ing it  a  grayish  color.  It  prefers  moist,  rich  soil,  and  its  tendency  to  grow  in 
bunches  is  rather  against  it.  In  Colorado  (B.  IB)  it  did  not  succeed  very  well.  It 
is  not  very  nutritious  and  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  stock  like  to  eat  it 
It  is  early  and  produces  considerable  forage.  {Colo.  R,  1890,  p.  169;  Nev.  R.  1890, 
p.  7;  Ore.  B.  4;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  IV,  1;  W.  Va.  B.19.) 

Water  grass  {Paspalum  dilitatum). — ^This  is  a  perennial  grass  native  to  the  Gulf 
States,  which  promises  well.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  with  numerous  leaves  a 
half  inch  in  width.  It  stands  drought  well  and  is  almost  evergreen,  being  affecteil 
only  by  severe  cold.  Although  its  name  suggests  its  growing  in  wet  places,  itfloar- 
ishes  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  is  valuable  either  for  pasture  or  hay.  It  is  said  to  im- 
prove under  grazing  and  tramping.  It  can  be  recommended  as  worthy  of  trial  south 
of  Tennessee.  It  grows  from  seeds  or  cuttings  of  roots,  and  when  once  established 
lasts  indefinitely.  It  is  not  difficult  to  control  if  a  change  of  crop  is  desirable  {MUt. 
R.  1890,  p.  £8). 

Wheat  grass  {Agropyrumglaucum)  [also  known  as  Blue  stem]. — This  grass  prevails 
upon  the  plains  from  Texas  to  Montana,  where  it  is  highly  prized  by  stockmen.  It  has 
rather  stiff,  erect  stems  and  leaves  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  couch  grass. 
The  leaves  are  often  rolled  in  from  the  edges  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  bluish-green 
color.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  couch  grass  of  the  Eastern  States,  which  is  usually 
considered  a  great  nuisance.  In  the  West  the  blue  stem  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
native  grasses  for  hay.  The  yield  is  not  very  abundant,  but  the  quality  is  unsur- 
passed. It  seldom  grows  very  thickly  upon  the  ground  unless  it  be  in  moist  places. 
In  cultivation  it  spreads  by  runners  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  plants  attain 
a  height  of  2  to  4  feet  and  it  promises  quite  well  in  some  regions.  In  Iowa  it  is  said  to 
rust  badly  in  some  seasons.  Analyses  are  given  in  Iowa  B.  11,  On  the  whole  this 
griiss  probably  deserves  more  extended  investigation  than  has  been  given  it  {Colo. 
B.  12;  Iowa  B.  11 ;  Nebr.  B,  6,  B.  17  ;  Wyo.  B.  1). 

Wild  oat  grasses  {Avena  spp.). — ^The  principal  species  are  A.faiua,  A.  elatior,  and 
A.  flavescena.  These  grasses  are  all  closely  related  to  the  cultivated  oat  plant-and 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  their  resemblance  to  it.  They  usually  have  more  flowers 
than  are  found  in  the  cultivated  oats  and  in  some  species  have  a  rather  long,  sharp 
awn,  lacking  in  others.  They  are  usually  considered  of  little  value  and  when  once 
established  in  wheat  fields  they  are  quite  pernicious.  They  make  a  fair  quality  of 
hay  if  out  before  they  are  ripe  and  have  some  repute  as  pasture  forage.  (Col.  R* 
tSOO,  p.  251;  N.  7.  State  R.  1888,  p.  338,  R,  1889,  p.  217.) 
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Wild  rice  (ZiMtmia  aquatioa). — This  is  an  aquatic  plaut  or  at  least  one  liking  plenty 
of  moistore.  It  often  grows  in  the  water  or  along  its  edge,  attaining  a  height  of  5  to 
10  feet.  It  bears  an  abondance  of  broad,  flat  leaTes,  which  are  said  to  be  eagerly 
aonght  after  by  cattle  and  to  be  yery  nntritioos.  It  bears  a  great  abundance  of  very 
rich  seeds  which  are  said  to  be  gathered  by  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  and  used 
as  rice.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  fond  of  them.  The  habit  of  the  grass  will  probably 
prevent  its  cultivation  (Conn.  State  B.  1889,  p.  2S6). 

Grasses  of  minor  importance. — ^The  following  species  deserve  mention: 

Crested  dogtail(Cyiio«iirM  ort^to/ua)  is  a  rather  low-growing  grass,  which  gives 
promiseas  a  valuable  pasture  grass  (1ft fin.  B,  12;  N.  C.  B,  73). 

A  foreign  rye  grass  (Lolium  pacyii)  has  been  introduced  into  New  York  and 
promises  as  well  as  any  of  the  rye  grasses  {N,  F.  State  B.  1880,  p,  £18). 

Panicled  blue  joint  (Chryaqpogon  nutans)  is  a  promising  grass  for  prairie  hay  but  not 
for  pasture.  It  runs  into  a  number  of  forms  and  varieties,  differing  in  color  and 
abundance  of  seed  produced.  This  grass  will  not  stand  cutting  or  pasturing  in 
June  or  July.    Analyses  of  the  grass  are  given  in  Iowa  B.  11;  O.  E.  8.  B.  11. 

Crab  grass,  crawfoot,  and  yard  grass  (EleuHne  indica)  are  names  given  to  a  very  com- 
mon grass  in  the  South.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  any  rich  soil,  usually  around  dwell- 
ings. It  grows  in  rather  thick  tufts  and  is  somewhat  spreading  on  the  ground. 
The  culm  is  about  a  foot  high  and  is  terminated  by  five  or  more  slender  radiating 
spikes.  It  is  an  annual  but  seeds  so  rapidly  after  once  started  as  to  require  no 
further  attention.  Most  stock  seem  fond  of  it  green  and  if  care  be  taken  a  fair 
qniUity  of  hay  can  be  made  from  it.  Analyses  are  given  in  Ala.  College  B.  6,  n.  ser,; 
O.  E.  S.  B.  11. 

Tennessee  or  mountain  oat  grass  (Danthonia  eompres»a)  is  a  rather  promising  native 
grass  for  pasture  in  the  mountains  and  other  places  where  the  soil  is  light.  A  full 
description  and  analysis  of  this  grass  is  given  in  Tenn.  B.  vol.  II,  4.  See  also  O.  E. 
A  B.  11. 

Chloria  vertioillata  is  a  grass  which  has  been  introduced  into  Texas  and  is  well 
thought  of  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  a  creeping  giass,  the  culms  growing 
only  5  or  6  inches  high.  It  greatly  resembles  Bermuda  grass  and  is  preferred  to  it 
by  some.  The  spikes  are  more  numerous  and  longer  than  in  the  Bermuda,  making  it 
easy  to  distinguish  them.  It  has  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  seeds  frooly,  and  once 
started  will  take  care  of  itself.    ( Tex.  B.  8. ) 

Muhlenberg  grasses  (Mnhlenhergia  glomerata  and  M.  mexicana)  are  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  in  Colorado.  Xhey  are  native  species  and  promise  well  under 
cultivation.  They  grow  abundantly  along  streams  in  woods  and  meadows  as  well 
as  in  drier  situations.  The  hay  and  forage  furnished  is  of  suporior  quality  and  is 
relished  by  stock  {Colo.  B.  6,  B.  IS).    For  analyses  see  O.  E.  S.  B.  11. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  the  genus  Panicum  that  have  more  or  less  repute 
as  forage  grasses  under  the  common  name  of  panic  grass.  The  principal  ones  are 
mentioned  in  Ala.  B.  6,  n.  ter, ;  Colo.  B.  IS;  Mass.  Hatch.  B.  7;  N.  C.  B.  73. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  marsh  grass  that  have  more  than  local  reputation. 
Among  the  more  common  ones  are  black  grass  {Juncus  gerardi),  creek  sedge  or  creek 
grass  {Spartina  stricta),  spike  grass  {Distioklis  maritima),  goose  grass  or  greasy  bog 
grass  (IHglochin  maritimum),  three-square  grass  {Scirpus  species),  snipsnap  or  two- 
tail  grass  (Eleoeharis  rostellata),  and  furze  or  fine-top  {Agrostis  vulgaiHs  var.  miaor). 
Descriptions  and  tabulated  analyses  of  most  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  Conn,  State 
B.  1889,  p.  t3S. 

Analyses  of  the  following  grasses  are  given  in  Fla.  B.  11:  Wire  grass  {Aristida 
purpurea),  sandspur  grass  {Cenchrus  tribuloides),  and  bull  grass  {Eleusine  indica). 
They  are  of  little  value  as  forage  plants. 

The  following  are  promising  pasture  grasses  in  Colorado :  Orysopsis  cuspidata, 
Festueasedbrella,  Elymus  sU>erious,  Agropyrum  divergam,  and^.  violaceum.  As  grasses 
for  dry  forage  the  following :  Poa  tenuifblia,  Sporobolus  depauperatus,   Calamagrosiis 
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{Deyeuxia)  atrieia,  C.  oanadenHs,  and  Hilaria  JameHi,  Grftsses  w«ll  adapted  to  the 
high  plains  of  Colorado  are:  Elymus  8iberiott$,  Agropyrum  divergenSf  Hilaria  jametHf 
FeatiUM  aoahrella,  Oryaopaia  outpidaia,  KoeUria  criataUi,  Sporaroholua  arioidea,  MukUi^ 
hergia  graeUia,  and  M.  wrighUi,    (Colo,  B.  If.) 

QraBshoppen. — See  Loouata. 

Qreasewood  {Saroohaiua  vermiculattia). — A  mnch-branched  spiny  shmb  of  the 
goosefoot  faroUy,  abounding  in  California.  A  sample  of  its  dry  brush  was  analyzed 
at  the  California  Station  (B,  94)  to  determine  whether  the  plant  was  available  for 
use  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  ash  was  found  to  contain  18  per  cent  of  potash  and  3^  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  the  other  ingredients  were  such  as  to  amount  to  72  pounds  to  the 
hundred  of  alkali,  having  the  usual  composition  of  **  black  alkali."  This  would  be  a 
disadvantage  which  would  hardly  be  outweighed  by  the  presence  of  potash,  as  this 
element  is  usually  abundant  in  the  soils  where  greasewood  grows.  The  question  ie 
raised  whether  in  clearing  greasewood  land  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  remove 
the  brush.  It  is  shown  that  if  the  greasewood  stood  thick  enough  to  make  10  tons 
per  acre  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  alkali  would  be  removed  in  the  brush,  not  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  in  soils  liable  to  injury  from  excess  of  salts. 

Qreenhousea — The  greenhouses  of  the  stations  have  to  some  extent  been  so  built 
and  equipped  as  to  test  different  methods  of  construction,  heating,  etc.  General 
illustrated  descriptions  of  such  buildings  may  be  found  in  Mich.  B,  6S;  Minn.  B.  1888^ 
g09,  B.  7;  N.  Y,  Cornell  R.  1890,  p,  46y  B.  «5,  B.  tS,  B.  SI. 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  seven  different  methods  of  wall  construction  were  tested. 
Ibolated  sections  were  built  on  the  following  plans:  Two  4-inch  walls  of  brick,  hav- 
ing between  them  a  3-inch  hollow  tile;  on  each  side  of  this  a  1-inch  air  space;  a  solid 
brick  wall  13  inches  thick;  two  4-inch  brick  walls  with  an  air  space  of  5  inches 
between ;  a  hollow  wooden  wall  3  inches  thick,  with  a  course  of  bricks  and  a  1-inch 
air  space  on  each  side;  a  wall  of  4 -inch  studding,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
matched  boards,  building  paper,  and  clapboards,  like  the  last,  but  boarded  up  also 
inside ;  same,  but  filled  with  sawdust.  Boxes  were  placed  against  each  section,  con- 
taining thermometers,  of  which  readings  were  taken  three  times  daily.  Among  the 
conohisious  wore :  The  walls  with  more  than  one  air  space  were  warmer  than  the 
lined  board  wall  filled  with  sawdust,  but  the  latter  is  as  warm  as  the  brick  wall  with 
one  air  space.  Of  the  brick  walls,  the  warmest  was  that  made  of  brick  and  hollow 
tile. 

The  wooden  wall  with  brick  veneer  was  warmer  than  the  brick  with  a  5-inch  air 
space ;  the  last  «ras  nearly  as  warm  as  the  13-inch  solid  wall.  Of  the  walls  made  of 
wood  the  warmest  was  that  lined  Inside  the  studding  and  filled  with  sawdust.  This 
inside  sheathing  is  deemed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  is  recommended  for 
stables  as  well  as  greenhouses  and  dwellings.  ''  Probably  the  cheapest  warm  wall 
for  general  farm  purposes  is  one  made  of  wood  with  a  4-inch  air  space  which  is  filled 
with  dry  sawdust  or  some  other  good  nonconducting  material." 

A  similar  trial  of  four  methods  of  structure  reported  in  McLaa.  Hatch  B,  4  led  to  the 
following  conclusions:  (1)  ''That  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  the  lined  board  walls, 
filled  with  shavings,  give  the  best  results,  that  with  the  hollow  space  being  little 
less  valuable;  (2)  that  hollow  brick  and  concrete  walls  are  about  equally  valuable 
in  protecting  from  cold,  but  not  equal  to  the  framed  board  walls." 

In  the  description  of  the  Michigan  Station  greenhouse  {B,  €S)  it  is  stated  that 
"  Kxperiments  have  shown  that  a  properly  built  wooden  wall  is  warmer  and  more 
lasting  than  one  of  stone,  brick,  or  cement,  as  ordinarily  built.  A  wooden  walli 
however,  is  more  or  less  subject  to  rot,  and  any  portion  below  ground  will  need  re- 
pairing in  from  five  to  ten  years.  In  planning  the  new  forcing  house  it  was  deter 
mined  to  have  the  side  and  end  walls  of  cement  below  ground,  where  it  would  not 
be  injured  by  frost,  and  of  wood  above  the  surface."  The  manner  in  whioh  the  plan 
was  carried  out  Ib  described  and  figured. 
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tfoM.  Hatch  B,  4  &  glazing  experiment  is  reported  in  which  "  Glasser^s  patent 
loints  "  were  tested.  These  consist  of  strips  of  zinc  so  folded  that  the  upper 
rests  on  the  pane  below  and  the  other  supports  the  edge  of  the  pane  aboye. 
I  concluded  in  fayor  of  these  joints  that  by  their  use  there  is  a  saving  in  glass, 
ass  is  more  easily  laid,  less  putty  is  needed,  the  frost  gets  under  the  glass  less 
y  than  when  it  is  lapped,  the  glass  does  not  slip  down  if  the  lower  light  is  well 

no  air  can  penetrate  between  the  joints,  there  is  no  increase  of  drip.  The 
is  favorably  considered  in  Mich,  B.  6S  except  for  the  one  drawback  that  some 
is  shut  out,  amounting  to  3  per  cent  when  the  panes  are  10  inches  long. 
I  plan  here  preferred  was  to  butt  the  panes  together  with  a  thin  layer  of  putty 
)en  the  edges.  This  gave  a  perfectly  light  roof  which  was  not  secured  where 
lass  was  lapped.  Some  notes  are  also  made  on  putty  bulbs,  pnttyless  glazing, 
lazing  points.  Several  kinds  of  glazier's  points  are  also  mentioned  in  Minn. 
^,  p,  216,  In  Mich,  B,  63,  the  subject  of  ventilators  and  ventilating  machines 
oussed  and  illustrated, 
iting  apparatus  and  methods  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment  and  discus- 

A  hot- water  apparatus  *'  piped  on  the  down-hill  plan''  was  used  at  tbe  Minn- 
Station  and  is  described.  At  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  CB,  4,  B,  6,  B, 
reful  tests  were  made  during  two  seasons  of  the  economy  of  steam  as  compared 
hot-water  heating.  The  second  season  the  steam  boiler  consumed  from  Decem- 
to  March  18,  9,784  pounds  of  coal  to  6,598  pounds  consumed  by  the  hot-water 
r,  the  latter  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a  higher  degree  of  heat.  The  results 
similar  the  previous  season.  At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  41)  in  a  green- 
I  where  many  elbows  and  fittings  in  the  piping  were  required  and  the  fall  was 
^  steam  heating  was  found  to  be  "  more  economical  than  hot  water  and  more 
actory  in  every  way." 

Ma99,  Hatch  B,  15  the  effects  of  the  overbench  and  underbench  methods  of 
g  are  compared.  Though  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  4.81^  higher 
3  the  pipes  were  over  the  benches,  yet  the  house  temperature  was  only  ^^  higher, 

considerably  more  coal  was  consumed.  The  effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants 
lecidedly  in  favor  of  the  underbench  piping.  The  distribution  of  heat  also 
acre  uniform.  The  circulation  of  the  water  was  not  so  regular  under  as  over 
anch,  but  it  was  judged  that  this  might  be  remedied  in  a  measure  by  setting 
ailer  lower. 

itated  in  N,  Y,  Camtll  B,  t5,  in  one  ease  where  the  benches  in  the  forcing 
IS  were  built  over  the  pipes  the  lack  of  the  bottom  heat  delayed  a  crop  of  beans 
ireeks. 

wn  maxmiing. — ^The  practice  of  plowing  down  green  crops  to  enrich  the  soil  is 
f  old  one,  and  the  universal  experience  has  been  that  it  is  a  safe,  sure,  and 
•mical  method  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  soils  in  temperate  regions  (Ala,  Cane- 
B.  10;  Ala,  College  B.  16), 

s  fact  has  been  strongly  brought  out  in  experiments  on  the  jack-pine  plains  of 
igan  {Mich,  B,  68),  In  1888  experiments  were  undertaken  looking  to  the  reno- 
a  of  the  light,  sandy,  almost  barren  soils  of  these  plains.  The  main  reliance 
m  green  manures,  supplemented  with  cheap  fertilizers.  In  three  years  marked 
»vement  was  evident,  not  only  in  the  physical  character  of  the  soil,  but  in 
ised  yields  of  various  crops. 

0  classes  of  plants  are  used  for  green  manuring,  those  which  are  capable  of 
ing  on  a  limited  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  surface  soil,  which  is  thus  saved 
loss  by  washing  or  drainage,  and  those  which  gather  plant  food  both  from  the 
id  subsoil  and  store  it  up  in  the  surface  soil.  To  the  first  class  belong  rve, 
^heat,  rape,  etc. ;  to  the  second  the  legumes — clovers,  peas,  vetches,  etc. 

1  advantages  of  green  manuring  are  an  increase  of  the  available  plant  food  ot 
il,  not  only  from  the  stores  gathered  from  the  air  and  soil,  but  from  that  set 
7  the  deoompositien  of  the  green  matter  in  the  soil;  and  an  improvement  of 
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the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  by  the  humus  formed.  The  latter  renders  looeo 
soils  more  rotentive  and  tends  to  open  up  heavy  soils. 

The  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  green  manuring  are  the  legumes.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  investigations  conmienced  at  the  station  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut {It.  Conn,  State  Bd,  of  Agr,^  1878 ^  p.  SS6)  and  continued  for  a  number  of  yean 
at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {B.  S,  B,  5,  B.  6,  B.  1888,  p,  t8  R.  1889,  p.  e^  R,  1890, 
p.  IS  B.  1891, p,  17).  In  these  investigations  the  mannrial  value  of  the  crop,  and  root 
and-stubbleof  various  grasses,  cereals,  and  legumes  was  dotermined,  showing  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  legumes  over  other  farm  plants  as  nitrogen  gatherers,  the  grasses 
standing  second,  and  the  cereals  third.  It  appears  further  from  these  experiments 
that  tlio  legumes  are  capable  of  assimilating  the  £ree  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means  of 
their  root  tubercles,  and  thus  draw  on  a  store  of  nitrogen  not  available  to  other  plants. 

In  addition  to  this  the  leguminous  plants  as  a  rule  have  root  systems  extending 
over  a  wide  area  and  to  a  great  depth  into  the  subsoil  (ifififi.  B.  1888,  p.  188;  N.  C.  B. 
60),  and  are  thus  able  to  draw  upon  soil  supplies  beyond  the  reach  of  other  crops. 
So  much  of  this  fertilizing  material  is  accumulated  in  these  roots  that  even  though  the 
entire  crop  above  ground  be  removed  the  surface  soil  will  be  permanently  enriched 
by  the  stubble  and  roots  {Ala,  Canebrake  B.  10;  Ala,  College  B.  16;  Conn,  Siarre  B,  1888^ 
p,41). 

The  cowpea  {Dolichoe  eincMie)  is  widely  used  as  a  green  manure  in  the  Southern 
States.  Experiments  at  the  Louisiana  Stations  {B,  90,  B.  28)  show  that  1  acre  of 
cowpeas,  yielding  3,970.38  pounds  of  organic  matter,  turned  under,  gave  to  the  soil 
64.95  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20.39  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  110.56  pounds  of 
potash,  of  which  at  least  8.34  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4.43  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  18.1  pounds  of  potash  were  furnished  by  the  roots.  Analyses  made  at  the  South 
Carolina  Station  {B,  1888,  p,  127)  show  that  cowpea  hay  contains  1.42  per  cent  of 
potash,  0.39  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.71  per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  cowpea  roots 
contain  1.19  per  cent  of  potash,  0.28  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.94  per  cent  of 
nitrogen;  roots  and  stubble  two  months  after  crop  was  harvested  contained  0.83  per 
cent  of  potash,  0.26  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Alabama  College  Station  {B,  14, )  showed  that  the  vines  from  a 
given  area  weighed  six  times  as  much  as  the  roots  and  were  81  times  as  valuable  as 
manure. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  four  experiments  in  this  line: 

Fertilizing  constituents  per  acre  in  cowpea  vines,  roots,  and  sttibhle. 


Estimatod    weights,  per    acre, 

pounds 

Yalaablo  fertilizing  ingredients 
In  1  acre,  estimated : 

FhoHphorio  acid pounds. . 

Potash do 

Nitrogen do 


Vines. 


2,238 


23.03 
27.72 
68.68 


Roots 

and 

stubble, 


713 


7.77 
8.34 
7.77 


Yines. 


13,128 


73.61 
164.10 
227.11 


Roots 

and 

stubble. 


1,018 


10.72 
21.28 
14.37 


Yines. 


Roots 

and 

stubble. 


6,668 


80.68 
74.10 
80.69 


1,064 


0.63 

13.06 

6.60 


Yines. 


6,612 


29.00 
89.28 
06.87 


Roots 

and 

stubble. 


2.58 
9.82 
3.10 


Similar  results  were  obtained  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  {B,  1886, p,  77). 

Cowpeas  and  melilotus  have  given  good  results  as  green  manures  on  the  canebrake 
lands  of  Alabama.  '*  Before  the  land  was  sowed  in  melilotus  and  peas  it  was  not 
considered  worth  cultivating.  This  season  (1890)  it  produced  as  fine  a  crop  as  the 
best  lands  of  tho  station  highly  fertilized.''  As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  plants  for  green  manuring,  it  is  stated  that  ''pea  vines  will  produce  better  results 
m  one  year,  for  they  make  more  forage  and  cover  tho  ground  better.  Melilotus 
maKcs  a  better  crop  the  second  year,  and  after  it  dies  the  land  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared.''   (Ala,  Canebrake  B,  10,) 
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Ab  regards  the  best  diBposition  to  be  made  of  the  orop  of  pea  vinos  results  are  con- 
flicting. The  Louisiana  Station  {B,S8)  concludes  from  three  years'  experiments  that 
it  is  more  eoonomioal  to  turn  the  vines  under  as  green  manure  than  to  harvest  for  hay ; 
on  the  other  hand,  extensive  experiments  at  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  {B,  10)  indi- 
cate that  "  the  increased  yield  by  leaving  the  stalks  and  vines  on  the  land  will  not 
pay  for  the  loss  of  hay."  Six  years'  experiments  at  the  Alabama  College  Station  {B. 
16)  indicate  that  "pea  vines  cut  for  hay,  leaving  the  stubble  and  roots  on  the  laud, 
benefit  the  soil  more  than  turning  them  in  g^een  during  the  summer.  They  pay 
best  when  left  upon  the  surface  till  the  land  is  needed  for  another  crop.'' 

Analyses  made  at  the  same  station  show  that  ''pea  vines  lose  a  large  percentage 
of  their  nitrogen  when  left  on  the  ground  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  {B,  14), 
but  whether  this  nitrogen  is  largely  washed  into  the  soil  or  escapes  into  the  air  is 
not  made  clear. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  green  manure  has  been  quite  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station  {R,  1889, p.  159).  It  appears  from  these  investigations  that  this 
plant  derives  nitrogen  from  some  other  source  than  the  soil  and  draws  potash  through 
its  long  roots  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  subsoil.  The  value  of  this  plant  as  a 
manure,  as  determined  in  different  seasons,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

JFcriilizing  ingredients  in  alfalfa  during  different  seasons. 


Year. 

Fonnds  per  acre. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Potaah. 

1880 

261.6 
253.6 
299.2 
860.0 

89.6 
45.7 
52.4 
63.0 

203.6 
286.9 
292.2 
255.6 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Hie  value  of  scarlet  clover  (Trifolium  incamatum)  for  green  manuring  has  been 
studied  at  the  Delaware  Station  (Del,  B.  11,  B,  16,  B,  1890,  p.  S7),  The  advantages 
which  it  appears  to  possess  are  that  it  is  a  winter-growing  plant,  and  may  therefore 
oon leniently  follow  summer  crops,  such  as  cowpeas.  It  covers  the  soil  at  a  season 
when  it  most  needs  it  and  decays  very  readily  in  the  soil.  Besides  it  yields  well 
and  is  rich  in  fertilizing  ingredients.  On  the  station  grounds  it  yielded  as  high  as 
13  tons  566  pounds  per  acre  (exclusive  of  roots  and  stubble),  containing  131  pounds 
of  potash,  35  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  115  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  on  a  fair 
estimate  are  worth  about  $24.  As  a  spurce  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  for  fruits,  field 
erops,  and  vegetables,  it  has  given  highly  satisfactory  results,  in  some  cases  sur- 
passing nitrate  of  soda. 

Japan  clover  has  been  very  successfally  grown  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  {B, 
70)  and  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  renovator  of  worn  soils. 

{Ala.  Canebrake  B.  S,  B.  4,  B.  7,  B,  10,  B,  11,  B,  IS,  B.  14;  A  la.  College  B.  14,  n.  ser.;  B.  16, 
n.  ser,;  Conn.  Starrs  B.  S,  B.  6,  B.  6,  B.  1888,  p,  28,  B.  1889,  p.  67,  B.  1890,  p.  12,  B,  1891,  p. 
19;  C<mn.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  B.  1878,  p.  SS5;  Del.  B.  1890,  p.  87,  B,  16;  Oa.  B.  S,  B.  13; 
Ind.  B.  32;  La.  B.  20,  B.  28;  Md.  B.  1891,  p.  364;  Mich.  B.  68,  Bd.  of  Agr.  B.  1890,  p.  ISO; 
Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  188;  N.  J.  B.  1886,  p.  171,  B.  1889,  p.  169;  N.  Y.  State  B.  16;  N.  C.  B. 
1879,  p.  108,  B.  1886,  p.  77,  B.  70,  B.  72,  B.  77;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  127.) 

Grevillea. — ^The  silk  oak  or  ''Australian  fern  tree,''  Grevillea  rohusta,  is  noted  and 
illustrated  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  Pa.  B.  13.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
genus,  the  species  of  which  are  generally  shrubs,  though  this  becomes  a  tree  60  feet 
high.  In  Oalifomia  G.  rohusta  thrives  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  retaining  the 
beauty  of  its  graceful  fern-like  leaves  through  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer 
months.  The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  necessitates  pot  culture.  This  species  and 
O.  amnulaia  are  alluded  to  in  Cal.  B.  1880,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Qnava  {PMium  gwnfava). — ^The  gnava  has  been  planted  at  some  of  the  aabtropi 
cal  stations.  Two  yarieties,  Catley's  red  and  Catley's  yellow^  are  reported  {La,  B,  3, 
$d  ser.;  Tex.  B,  8),  A  note  on  the  pear-shaped  gnava  in  Cal,  R,  1880, p,  66,  indicates 
that  it  needs  protection  the  first  year  in  the  region  of  the  station  at  Berkeley.  In  Cat, 
R.  1885-^86,  p,  115,  there  are  notes  upon  the  same,  indicating  that  ihe  Berkeley  cli> 
mate  has  proved  too  Bevere,  but  it  seems  to  succeed  further  south  in  the  State.  Of 
the  strawberry  guava  (Catley's)  it  is  said,  howeyer,  that  *'  this  delicious  little  fruit 
has  proved  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Berkeley,  and,  although  late,  has  produced  ripe 
fruit  for  the  last  two  seasons." 

Quemsey  cows. — See  Caw»,  teats  of  dairy  breeds. 

Qum  trees. — The  black  or  sour  gum  and  the  tupelo  gum  {Nyesa  spp.)  are  noted 
in  Ala,  B.  S,  n.  ter.).  The  sweet  gum  {Liquidamhar  styraciflua)  is  named  in  several  lists. 
For  Australian  gum  trees  see  Eucalyptue. 

Qypsum. — Sourck  and  composition. — Pure  gypsum  is  a  hydrated sulphate  of  cal- 
cium, containing  32.6  per  cent  of  calcium  oxido,  46.5  percent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
20.9  per  cent  of  water.  It  is  variously  known  as  calcium  sulphate,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  land  plaster.  When  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat  it  constitutes  the  well-known 
plaster  of  Paris.  As  found  in  the  market  it  contains  various  impurities,  principally 
insoluble  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  limestone.  Deposits  of  gypsum  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States,  being  found  in  quite  large  amounts  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Kentucky,  California,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa.  The  best  gypsum  is  brought  from  Nova  Scotia.  This  contains  94  per  cent  of 
hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium,  2  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  and  4  per  cent  of  car- 
bonates. A  large  supply  of  a  lower-grade  gypsum  comes  from  Ca^^uga  and  Onon- 
daga counties.  New  York.  This  contains  on  an  average  65-75  per  cent  of  pure 
gypsum,  6-8  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  and  18-28  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime 
{Conn,  State  R,  1882,  p,  60),  For  composition  of  commercial  gypsum  sea  Appendix, 
Table  IV, 

Usss. — ^The  action  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer  is  not  well  understood.  It  appears  to 
act  indirectly  in  the  soil,  setting  free  plant  food,  especially  potash,  already  present, 
but  contributing  little  directly  to  the  support  of  plants.  Its  beneficial  action  on 
clay  soils  is  probably  due  to  its  power  of  flocculating  such  soils,  thus  improving 
the  drainage  and  mechanical  condition,  and  of  setting  free  the  potash  which  such  soils 
contain,  largely  in  insoluble  form.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  top  dressing  for  clover 
and  other  legumes.  The  beneficial  effect  on  these  crops  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  legumes  are  preeminently  potash  feeders  and  thrive  best  on  a  per- 
vious soil.    It  also  promotes  nitrification. 

Gypsum  is  used  as  an  absorbent  in  manure  heaps  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  this  substance  hastens  germination  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  young  com  and  potatoes  {N,  J,  B,  S),  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  ia  without  effect  not  only  on  com  and 
potatoes,  but  also  on  grasses,  millet,  and  even  clover  {Kane,  B,  SO,  B,SS;  Ky,B, 
ff ).  On  the  other  hand  gypsum  has  given  good  results  on  the  light,  dry,  sandy  jack- 
pine  plains  of  Michigan  {Mich,  B,  68),  on  a  variety  of  crops.  The  value  of  this  sub- 
stance as  an  antidote  for  alkali  is  discussed  under  alkali  soils. 

{Cal,  R,  1890,  App,p,  88;  Conn,  State  R,  1878,  p,  SS,  R,  1888,p,  50;  Fla,  B,  S;  Kane,  B, 
to,  B, SO,  B, S2;  Ky,  B, 22;  La,  B,  IS;  Maes.  State  R,  1891,  p,  S07  ;  Mioh,  B,  68 ;  K, /. 
B.  S,  R,  1880,  p,  S9,  R,  1881,  p,  29,  B,  IS  ;  N,  Y.  State  R,  1888,  p,  S40;  Ore,  B,  IS;  Tenn.  B. 
vol,  II,  1;   Ft,  R,  1890,  p.  SI ;   Wis,  B,  14.) 

Ckjpsy  moth  {Ooneria  dispar), — ^This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  has  already  proved 
very  destructive  in  portions  of  Massachusetts.    The  great  range  of  plants  on  which 
it  feeds  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  treat.    Hardly  a  fruit  tree,  shade  tree,  or 
omMmental  shrub  escapes  its  attaoka,  while  mcrn^y  gulden  and  field  crops  are  known 
to  taffer  from  ita  ravages. 
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The  female  fliea  bnt  little.  She  is  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  with  two  or  more 
wavy  rows  of  brown  on  the  wings.  Each  fore  wing  has  near  the  center  a  kidney- 
shaped  spot,  aboTe  which  is  a  small  round  spot  of  the  same  color.  The  male  is 
Anallec  and  darker-colored,  but  similarly  marked.  The  moths  measare  from  1|  to 
2^  inchea  across  their  expanded  wings.  The  eg^s  are  laid  in  oval  clusters,  mingled 
with  the  hair  from  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female.  Each  cluster  con- 
tains 400  to  500  e^gs,  and  ia  deposited  on  the  bark  of  trees,  under  boards,  on  fences 
and  walls,  or  in  any  place  affording  the  small  protection  needed.  They  are  laid 
between  July  and  September,  and  hatch  from  April  to  June.  When  first  hatched 
the  larva  ia  brownish  yellow,  with  a  small  black  head.  When  full  grown  the  cater- 
pillars are  about  2  inches  long,  dark  brown  or  black,  rery  hairy,  with  a  yellow  line 
down  the  back  and  along  the  sides.  On  each  segment  of  the  body  are  several  tuber- 
cles, the  first  six  sets  of  which  are  blue,  the  other  red.  They  usually  remain  together, 
and  when  not  feeding  collect  side  by  side  on  the  trunk  or  branches  of  trees.  They 
are  so  numerous  and  voracious  as  to  soon  atrip  a  tree  of  its  foliage. 

Destroying  the  straw-colored  clusters  of  eggs  and  the  moths,  together  with  the 
use  of  sprays  of  arsenitea  while  the  caterpillars  are  feeding,  will  tend  to  represa 
them  (MoMB.  Hatch  £.  7,  Special  B.  1889,  B.  1891,  p.  S). 

Hackbeny  (CeliU  coddentalU). — The  merits  of  this  tree  for  shade  and  ornamental 
planting  are  affirmed  by  the  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  Stations.  It  la  na- 
tive in  those  States  aa  well  as  eastward,  but  has  hitherto  been  little  planted.  In  Iowa 
B.  16  it  is  pronounced  as  attractive  as  any  variety  of  the  similar  tree  which  is  native 
and  often  planted  in  Europe.  In  Minn,  B,  24  it  is  considered  to  rival  the  white  elm, 
though  less  hardy  in  dry  ground.  In  5.  Dak,  B,  2S  it  is  recommended  for  its  beauty, 
also  aa  one  of  the  best  native  fuel  woods ;  while  delighting  in  damp  aoll,  it  haa,  aa 
there  atated,  grown  successfully  on  upland. 

Harlequlxi  bug. — See  Cabbage  bug,  harlequin. 

Harrow. — See  Dynamometer  tette  of  farm  implemenU, 

Hawkweed. — See  Weeds. 

Hay. — ^For  composition  of  mixed  hay  and  of  hay  from  various  grasses,  see  Appendix^ 
Tablee  I  and  II.  For  feeding  trials  with  hay  see  Cattle,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growth. 
Silage  and  Sheep.    See  also  Clover  and  Graesee. 

Heifer^  feeding  experiments  with.— See  CatUe. 

Hellebore.*-8ee  Ineecticidee. 

Hemlock  (Ihiga  canadensis). — ^The  hemlock  or  hemloek  spmoe  haa  been  found  at 
the  Minneaota  Station  {B.  24)  very  hardy  when  planted  among  other  trees,  though 
generally  reputed  tender  in  the  State.  It  la  regarded  aa  **  well  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended nae  in  aomewhat  sheltered  locations."  A  plantation  at  the  South  Dakota 
Station  (J?.  1888,  p.  19,  B.  12)  met  with  little  sucoesa. 

Hena. — See  Poultry. 

Hemp  {Cannabis  indioa). — A  teat  of  2  varieties  of  hemp  from  Japan  was  made  at 
the  Masaachusetts  Hatch  Station  {B.  18),  and  the  practicability  of  growiog  hemp  in 
that  locality  aeemed  to  be  ahown,  but  its  profitableness  was  gravely  doubted.  An 
analysis  of  hemp  waate  considered  as  a  fertilizer  is  given  in  Mass.  B.  1SS9,  p.  274, 
see  Appendix,  Table  IV;  and  in  Cal.  B.  94  the  amounts  of  the  different  ingredients 
withdrawn  per  acre  by  a  crop  are  shown  for  the  plant  and  its  parts. 

In  Ky.  B.  18  and  B.  27  are  recorded  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  hemp  can  be 
grown  auoceasfhlly  on  old  ground  by  means  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  what  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  are  demanded. 

The  latter  experiment  gave  the  conclusions  "that  hemp  can  be  successfully  grown 
on  our  worn  blue-graaa  soils  with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers;  that  both  pot- 
ash and  nitrogen  are  required  to  produce  best  results;  that  the  effect  ^^m&  \Xi<b ^\Na\i^ 
whether  muriate  or  sulphate  was  used  to  furnish  potaah^  that  tii^  eSL^ct  ^«ja  ^q'^ 
2(m^No.  IS 12 
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the  same  whether  nitrate  of  soda  or  snlphate  of  ammonia  was  naed  to  ftimidi  nitro- 
gen; that  a  commercial  fertilizer  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  available  phot- 
phoric  acid,  12  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  and  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  (mostly  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  snlphate  of  ammonia)  would  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  trial."  Eff, 
B,  24  is  deyotedtoan  investigation  of  the  broom  rape  of  hemp  and  tobacco  (Oro5aaeft« 
[Phelipad]  ramota),  a  parasite  which  had  become  seriously  iigurions  within  a  few 
years.  Rotation  of  crops,  burning  over  infested  fields,  care  in  collecting  seed  for 
planting,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  crops  are  saggested  as 
means  of  resisting  the  broom  rape. 

Herbs. — Tests  have  been  made  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (22. 1884,  p.  286,  J2. 
1886,  p,  19S,  J2. 1886,  p.  £52)  of  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
"  known  to  seedsmen  as  herbs,"  or  more  fully  as  pot  and  sweet  herbs.  Many  of 
these  belong  to  the  mint  family,  viz,  balm,  basil,  catnip,  horehound,  hyssop,  marjo- 
ram, peppermint,  sage,  summer  savory,  and  thyme;  and  to  the  UmhelUfera,  vis, 
anise,  caraway,  chervil,  cumin,  dill,  and  fennel.  Others  variously  related  are  benne- 
borage,  bumet,  dyer's  madder,  false  saffron,  fenugreek,  gobo,  horseradish,  nigella, 
aromatique,  rue,  and  sorrel.  In  the  case  of  some,  as  basil  and  sage,  several  varie- 
ties were  planted.  A  special  note  is  made  on  the  Florence  fennel  or  finocchio,  in 
which  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk  is  broad  and  thick,  and  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable  or 
eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  grown  at  the  Califomia  Central  Station  at  Berkeley, 
{R,  1888-^89  p,  201), 

Seeds  of  this  class  of  plants  have  been  the  subject  of  germination  tests,  as  reported 
in  N,  T.  State  B.  188S,  pp.  67,  26S;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vi.  B.  1889,  p.  111. 

Herd's  grass. — See  Oraeaee. 

Hessian  fly  (Cecidamyia  destructor), — This  is  a  small  two- winged  fly,  abont  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dusky  color,  which  appears  in  May  and  June  and  again  in 
September  and  October.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  top  of  the  leaves,  and 
upon  hatching  the  grub  follows  down  to  the  stalk,  in  which  it  becomes  embedded, 
The  larva  is  at  first  white  and  quite  small.  While  lying  between  the  sheath  and  the 
stalk  it  changes  into  the  "flaxseed"  stage,  in  which  it  resembles  in  shape  and  color 
a  small  flaxseed.  In  this  way  it  passes  the  winter,  to  emerge  in  spring  as  a  new  fly. 
Its  burrowing  in  the  stalk  so  weakens  the  stem  that  it  breaks  down. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  natural  enemies  and  they  keep  this  pest  nearly  under 
control.  Late  seeding,  burning  stubble  after  harvest,  sowing  a  small  portion  of  the 
field  early  and  plowing  under  after  the  wheat  has  become  2  or  3  inches  high  and 
the  flies  have  laid  their  eggs,  and  using  resistant  varieties  of  wheat  are  all  means  by 
which  its  attacks  may  in  whole  or  part  be  prevented.  (Cal,  B,  1890, p.  312;  HI.  B.  12; 
Ind.  B.  1;  Ky.  B.  40;  N,  C.  B,  78;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  11,  B.  vol.  IV,  7;  Tenn.  Spedial  B.  B.) 

Hickory  trees  {Hicoria  [Carya]  spp.). — ^While  the  trees  of  this  genus  are  of  recog- 
nized value  for  their  hard,  heavy,  and  tough  wood,  they  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  much  investigation  at  the  stations.  Plantations  of  hickory  at  the  South  Dakota 
Station,  as  yet  little  advanced,  are  noted  in  B,  15  and  B.  20.  In  Califomia,  whers 
timber  of  the  hickory  quality  is  much  needed,  several  species  have  been  tried,  but 
have  proved  to  be  of  very  slow  growth,  at  least  in  their  first  stages  ( Cal.  B.  1880,p,  68,  R. 
1890, p.  287).  In  Minnesota  {B.  24)  the  bittemut  hickory  (Hicoria  minima  {C.  amara]) 
is  estimated  as  probably  the  hardiest  and  best  form  of  hickory  for  general  planting 
in  that  State,  It  is  valuable  for  hoop  poles  and  makes  a  pretty  lawn  or  park  tree. 
It  grows  very  fast  until  it  commences  to  fruit,  bnt  does  not  reach  the  size  of  other 
species.    The  same  is  specially  recommended  for  hoop  poles  in  MicK.  B.  82. 

In  Oa.  B, 2  is  recorded  an  investigation  of  the  fuel  value  of  " black"  hickory  {S. 
alha  [C  iomentoeaY),  in  which  full  ash  analyses  of  the  wood  and  the  bark  an  girea 
For  partial  analysis  see  Appendix,  Table  V, 

For  the  pecan,  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  see  Psoom 
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Hog  cholera. — ^A  disease  of  hogs  dne  to  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  or  bao- 
teria  in  the  alimentary  tract.  These  increase  with  enormous  rapidity  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  their  minuteness  and  power  of  surviying  against  seem- 
ingly adverse  conditions  make  the  spread  of  the  disease  possible.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  vary  so  much  thafc  a  correct  diagnosis  is  often  impossible.  The  more 
common  ones  are  loss  of  appetite ;  elevated  temperature ;  cough ;  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  eyes,  becoming  thicker,  often  gumming  the  eyelids  together;  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  skin  on  "the  under  side  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
which  becomes  drawn  and  of  a  reddish  hue;  and  constipation,  followed  by  a 
marked  diarrhea,  which  may  continue  until  the  death  of  the  animal.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  animals  have  a  gaunt  appearance,  arched  back,  rough  coat,  and  a 
weak,  staggering  gait.  In  acute  cases  or  in  chronic  cases  of  considerable  duration 
these  symptoms  may  be  so  modified  as  to  become  undistinguishable.  In  acute  at- 
tacks animals  sometimes  die  within  an  hour  after  a  hearty  meal.  In  chronic  cases 
the  disease  may  drag  its  course  for  a  month  or  more.  In  any  case  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  of  the  larger  intestines,  will  give 
evidence  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease.  If  hog  cholera  be  present  the 
intestines  will  show  more  or  less  prominent  ulcers  and  thickenings.  The  stomach, 
spleen,  and  liver  may  also  give  evidence  of  the  disease.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  affected  animals  is  very  high,  only  about  10  or  15  per  cent  recovering 
from  an  attack. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  for  hog  cholera,  but  whatever  contributes  toward  keep- 
ing the  swine  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  will  perhaps  render  them  less  liable  to 
its  attack. 

When  the  disease  appears  all  healthy  animals  should  be  at  once  removed  to  some 
distance  from  the  sick  and  suspected.  Do  not  let  well  animals  have  access  to  the 
same  water  as  the  sick,  as  is  sometimes  done  along  streams  or  ponds.  Burn  or  bury 
deep  the  carcasses  of  all  dead  animals,  not  leaving  them  where  buzzards  have  access 
to  them.  Clean  and  disinfect  all  pens  used  by  diseased  animals,  and  do  not  use 
them  for  some  months  for  well  animals,  as  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  held  in  the  soil 
and  retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time.  Quarantine  all  animals  from  sus- 
pected localities  for  several  days  before  introducing  into  the  herd.  In  this  way  the 
epidemic  may  often  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  inoculation  will  secure  immunity  from  attacks  of  cholera, 
but  upon  what  seems  good  evidence  others  deny  such  immunity,  and  affirm  that 
inoculation  may  introduce  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  where  it  otherwise  might  not 
have  occurred.  (La.  B.  10,  n.  ser. ;  Me,  B,  1889, p.  g57;  Nebr.  B.  4;  Ohio  B.  1890,p.  38; 
3.  C.  B.  1889, p,  181,  B.  6.) 

Hogs.— See  PigB, 

HoldemesB  cows. — See  Cowa,  testa  of  dairy  hreeda. 

Holly  {Ilex  spp.). — ^There  are  several  species  of  holly  in  the  South,  as  noted  in  Ala. 
College  B,  8,  n.  «er.,  of  which  the  only  one  of  much  size  is  /.  opaca.  As  there  represented, 
the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  an  ivory  whiteness  except  near  the  center,  hard,  and 
compact,  fine-grained  and  susceptible  of  polish,  and  valuable  for  engraving  and  for 
cabinetwork,  taking  a  durable  stain  of  almost  any  shade.  The  tree  is  easily  grown 
and  makes  excellent  hedges. 

Hollyhock  blight  {CoUetotichum  malvarum), — This  is  especially  serious  in  the 
greenhouse,  it  having  been  impossible  in  several  instances  to  grow  seedlings  on 
account  of  its  ravages.  It  may  attack  any  port  of  the  plant.  The  color  of  spots  may 
vary  from  light  yellow  to  brown  or  black.  It  causes  a  shriveling  of  the  port  attacked 
and  sa  mer  or  later  spreads  over  the  whole  plant,  ending  in  its  destruction.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  so  far  proved  the  best  fungicide  for  this  disease.  (N.  J,  B,  1890, 
p,S61,B.1891,p.£97.) 

Hollyhock  leaf  spot  (Cerooapora  althmna), — ^Thia  fangUB  &o\ii\A\i«A  on  \^l^Vc^^l- 
hock  ma  well  as  oa  eome  of  its  near  relativesj  notably  upon  t^^  ^^  Nc^'^^t^  \«al^^  ^a. 
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Indian  mallow.  The  lower  l^AYes  begin  to  show  brown  spots,  efrenlar  In  outline; 
these  increase  in  size  until  they  ooonpy  all  the  space  between  the  veins;  the  leaf 
wilts  and  drops  before  any  flowers  appear,  often  leaving  the  whole  stalk  bare.  This 
disease  has  been  known  to  invade  the  greenhouse  in  winter  and  attack  the  young 
seedlings  in  the  propagating  boxes  to  snch  an  extent  that  raising  of  healthy  plants 
seemed  impossible.  Freqaent'  and  thorongh  spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbon- 
ate of  copper  has  proved  an  effective  remedy  for  this  disease.  (JVl  J.  Ji,  1890,  p,  S61, 
B.X891,p.S97.) 

Hollyhock  rust  (P^neoinia  malvacearum), — ^This  disease  is  a  native  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  has  come  to  us  by  way  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  known  since  1869.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  about  1885,  ajid  its  ravages  are  causing  considerable 
anxiety  among  florists  growing  hollyhocks  on  any  considerable  scale.  Wherever  H 
has  become  established  it  appears  in  May  or  June  on  the  le<ives,  leaf  stalks,  and 
stems,  having  apparently  wintered  npon  the  root  leaves.  At  first  the  spots  are  yel- 
low, but  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  they  become  wartlike,  and  brown  or  gray  in 
color.  These  spots  may  increase  in  size  and  number  until  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  involved,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  if  they  do  not  cause  the  leaf 
to  die  it  is  greatly  stunted  in  its  growth.  Where  the  leaf  is  killed  it  has  a  dried  and 
parched  appearance  long  before  time  for  the  flowers,  if  indeed  any  ever  appear. 
Several  remedies  have  been  tried  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  best  is  as  follows :  Sat- 
urated solution  permanganate  of  potash  2  tablespoonfals,  water  1  quart.  Apply 
directly  to  the  spots  and  diseased  learves  with  a  sponge  and  not  a  sprayer  or  sprink. 
ler.  This  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  is  said  to  be  very  effective.  All  badly  diseased 
plants  should  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

(Ma»9,  State  B,  1890,  p,  SSd;  N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  $61,  B.  1891,  p.  297;  N,  T.  ComeU  B. 
tS;  VU  B.  1890,  p.  144.  ) 

Holatein  oows. — See  Cowb,  teits  of  dairy  hreeds. 

Horn  fly  (HcBmaiohia  ^errata), — This  is  a  recent  introduction  from  Europe,  which 
proved  very  troublesome  to  cattle  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  many  new  facts  learned  by  the  entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  concern- 
ing its  habits  and  life  history. 

It  is  smaller  than  the  conmion  house  fly,  but  greatly  resembles  it.  They  usu- 
ally appear  in  droves  and  being  very  olood-thirsty  annoy  the  cattle  greatly.  Tlieir 
habit  of  collecting  in  great  numbers  about  the  base  of  the  horns  has  given  them  their 
name.  They  attack  cattle  in  places  where  they  are  not  easily  warded  off  and  quickly 
cut  through  the  skin  to  suck  the  blood,  and  will  only  stop  when  killed  or  driven 
away.  During  the  sucking  process  the  iusect  injects  a  fluid  into  the  wound  that  is 
very  irritating,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  more  freely  and  making  the  animal  very 
uneasy. 

Dusting  insect  powder  or  finely  powdered  tobacco  over  cattle  will  kill  the  flies, 
but  it  must  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  Train  or  fish  oil  rubbed  on  the  parts  most  fre- 
quented, as  the  back  and  legs  and  aronnd  the  horns,  will  keep  them  away. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  fresh  droppings  and  covering  them  with  lime  or 
spreading  so  as  to  cause  them  to  dry  quickly  will  prevent  hatching.  {Iowa  B,1S; 
Ky.  B.  40;  Miss,  B,  1891,  p.  SS;  N.  J,  B.  F,  B,  62,  B.  1889,  p.  £45;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  87; 
W.  Va,  B,  1890,  p,  159,) 

Horse  nettle. — See  Weeds, 

Horse-radish  (Cochlearia  armoracia), — A  plantation  of  this  condimental  root  in  the 
class  of  "  herbs  "  is  noted  in^.  T.  State  B,  1SS5,  p,  193.  An  analysis  is  given  in  Mass, 
State  B.  16,  for  which  see  Appendix,  Table  III, 

Horse-radish,  leaf  spot  {Septoria  armoracea), — This  disease  is  probably  the  worst 
attacking  horse-radish.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  become  fall  of  holes  until  tlis 
leaf  is  completely  riddled.  It  soon  becomes  lifeless,  brittle,  and  dies  whenever  the 
fiingus  is  present  in  any  considerable  quantity.    (N,  J.  B.  1890,  p.  S60,) 
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fiorae-radlsh,  ^hite  mold  (Ramularia  armoraoeas), — This  develops  in  considerable 
quantity  upon  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  whitish  appearance.  It  causes  considerable 
iignry,  but  is  not  as  destructive  us  the  leaf  spot  disease.  No  remedy  is  suggested. 
{N.J,B.I890,p.S60.) 

Horses  and  colts. — Experiments  with  these  animals  have  been  very  limited.  A 
eomparison  at  Maine  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  68)  of  oats  with  a  mixture  of  one- third  pea 
meal  and  two-thirds  middlings  for  Percheron  colts  showed  no  advantage  of  the  oats 
over  the  grain  mixture. 

The  Utah  Station  has  reported  trials  of  watering  horses  before  and  after  feeding 
grain,  and  of  feeding  whole  vb,  ground  grain  (B,  9),  grain  and  hay  mixed,  and  cut 
hay  (B.  IS). 

"  Horses  wearing  blankets  beneath  their  harness  in  the  day  and  blanketed  in  the 
stables  at  night  did  not  hold  their  weight  as  well  as  those  without  blankets  '*  (  Utah 
B,ll). 

Hovenia. — Trial  has  been  made  at  the  California  Central  and  Southern  Stations 
(B,  1880,  p,  69,  B.  1885-^86,  p.  116),  of  the  Bovenia  dulcU,  a  Japanese  deciduous  tree 
of  the  buckthorn  family.  It  had  been  recommended  as  a  hedge  plant  and  it  bears 
a  fruit  considerably  esteemed  in  Japan.  It  had  not  fruited  in  California,  but  both 
at  Berkeley  and  in  Southern  California  it  had  proved  a  handsome,  rapidly  growing 
tree.  Specimens  five  years  old  had  straight,  smooth  trunks  6  feet  high  and  well- 
developed  crowns.  The  leaf  is  shaped  like  that  of  a  linden.  ''  Even  if  the  fruit 
should  prove  of  little  value  the  tree  will  stand  well  for  shade  and  ornament." 

Huckleberry. — ( Vaccinium  spp.). — Some  effort  has  been  instituted  at  the  New  York 
State  Station  to  introduce  the  huckleberry  into  cultivation.  Notes  upon  this  sub- 
ject occur  in  N.  Y,  State  B.  1882,  p,  145,  B.  1883,  p,  227,  B,  1885,  p,  231.  The  huckle- 
berry, by  which  is  meant  chiefly  the  high  bush  or  swamp  huckleberry  or  blueberry 
(  F.  eorymhoBum),  is  considered  to  possess  better  natural  qualities  than  either  the 
currant  or  the  gooseberry.  The  testimony  is  adduced  of  some  who  had  successfully 
grown  the  huckleberry  upon  ordinary  farm  soil.  From  the  variability  of  the  wild 
plant  it  is  inferred  that  the  cultivated  plant  will  be  still  more  variable.  Propaga- 
tion by  seed  was  found  a  slow  and  difficult  process  both  at  the  Arnold  arboretum 
and  in  experiments  at  this  station.  Some  directions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of 
transplanted  plants  and  for  planting  seed. 

Hungarian  grass  [also  called  German  millet]. — See  Millet. 

Husk  tomato. — See  Physalie. 

Ichnenmon  flies. — A  class  of  insects  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
the  larva  of  other  insects,  especially  those  commonly  known  as  caterpillars.  As 
the  eggs  develop  the  caterpillar  is  killed.  By  the  aid  of  these  friendly  flies  many 
pests  are  held  in  check.    (Nebr.  B.  14;  N.  C.  B.  78.) 

Idaho  Station,  Moscow. — Organized  February  26,  1892,  as  a  department  of  the 
State  University  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  Substations  have  been 
established  at  Grangeville,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Nampa.  The  station  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  irrigation  engineer,  chemist,  botanist,  entomologist,  meteorologist,  and 
three  agriculturists.  The  principle  lines  of  work  are  experiments  with  field  crops, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  irrigation.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  pub- 
lished two  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

niinois  Station,  Champaign. — Organized  April  1, 1888,  as  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887.  The  staff  consists  of 
the  regent  of  the  university,  president  of  the  board  of  direction  and  agriculturist, 
horticulturist  and  botanist,  chemist,  consulting  entomologist,  consulting  veterina- 
rian, assistant  horticulturist,  assistant  botanist,  assistant  chemist,  assistant  agri- 
culturist, and  secretary.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  field  experi- 
ments with  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants,  feeding  experiments,  and  dairy- 
ing. Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  23 
bulletins.    Bevenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 
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Imported  cabbage  butterfly. — See  Cabhage  butterflies. 

Imported  onrrant  worm. — See  Currant  worm,  imported. 

Indiana  Station,  Lafayette,  organized  July  1, 1887^  as  a  department  of  Pnrdae  Uni- 
versity, nnder  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of 
the  uniyersity,  director,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  chemist,  botanist,  Yeterinarian, 
assistant  botanist,  assistant  chemist,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines 
of  work  are  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops,  horticulture,  feeding  exper- 
iments, and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals.  The  station  has  pablished  5  annual 
reports  and  32  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $16,553. 

Indian  mallow. — See  Weede. 

InaectlcideB. — For  apparatus  for  application  see  Fungicides,  Brief  statements 
regarding  the  leading  insecticides  are  given  below. 

Arsenic. — White  arsenic  or  arsenioiis  acid.  This  is  sometimes  used  as  an  insecti- 
cide but  is  unsafe,  its  color  allowing  it  to  be  mistaken  for  other  substances.  Its 
compounds  are  both  safer  and  surer. 

Arsenitbs. — There  are  two  leading  compounds  of  arsenic,  Paris  green  and  London 
purple,  either  of  which  is  a  valuable  insecticide. 

London  purple  is  a  fine  powder  and  is  cheaper  than  Paris  green.  It  is  a  by- 
product and  is  not  constant  in  its  analyis.  It  may  be  effectively  used  diluted  either 
as  a  powder  or  solution.  It  should  never  be  used  on  peach  trees  as  it  is  liable  to 
injure  the  foliage.  If  used  dry  a  convenient  formula  is,  London  purple,  1  pound; 
flour,  10  pounds ;  road  dust,  lime,  or  coal  ashes,  20  pounds. 

If  used  as  a  liquid  a  good  formula  is,  London  purple  1  pound ;  water,  200  gallons. 

A  little  glue  or  flour  paste  may  be  added  to  cause  it  to  adhere  better. 

Paris  green  is  more  constant  than  London  purple  in  the  proportions  of  arsenic  it 
contains.  If  used  dry  the  formula  for  London  purple  may  be  followed,  but  if  in 
solution  the  following  formula  will  be  found  better:  Paris  green,  1  pound;  water, 
100  gallons.    If  it  is  to  be  used  on  peach  trees  dilute  one-half. 

Tliese  two  compounds  are  very  effective  when  used  against  any  insect  that  eats 
the  foliage  or  fruit  of  any  plant.  They  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  those  living 
by  sucking  the  sap  or  juices  from  the  plant  or  fruit. 

Bisulphide  op  carbon. — This  is  a  very  thin  volatile  fluid,  the  fumes  of  which 
are  destructive  to  all  animal  life.  It  is  highly  inflammable  and  should  never  be  used 
near  fire.  It  may  be  used  to  kill  insects  in  the  ground  by  making  a  hole  into 
which  a  little  is  poured,  the  hole  being  closed  immediately.  It  may  also  be  used  on 
stored  grain,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  placed  in  tight  receptacles  with  a  little  of  the  liquid. 

Bordeaux  mixture. — See  Fungicides,  This  is  also  recommended  as  an  insecti- 
cide. A  combination  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  (2  ounces)  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  (22  gallons)  is  often  used  against  fungi  and  insects  at  one  spraying. 

BuHACH. — See  Pyrethrum, 

Carbolic  acid. — ^This  may  be  used  for  root  insects  in  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  or 
100  parts  of  water,  or  as  emulsion  for  a  wash.  The  emulsion  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Carbolic  acid  (crude),  1  pint;  soft  soap,  1  quart;  hot  water,  2  gallons.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  apply  with  a  cloth  or  stiff  brush  for  plant  lice  and  stem  borers.  It 
must  not  be  applied  to  foliage. 

Fertilizers  as  insecticides. — See  Pertilieers, 

Heat. — ^This  is  recommended  for  the  pea  and  bean  weevils.  A  temperature  of  1^^ 
to  145°  F.  will  kill  the  insects  and  not  injure  the  seed. 

Hellebore,  white. — ^This  is  used  dry  and  dusted  over  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  for  the  currant  worm.  It  may  be  used  in  solution  (1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water) 
and  sprayed  over  bushes.  It  is  very  effective  when  fresh  but  loses  its  strength  by 
standing. 

Hot  water. — Plants  may  be  sprayed  with  hot  water  or  dipped  in  it  for  an  instant 
to  kJU plant  Uoe.    The  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  about  125°  F« 
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RBROSBinB. — ^This  is  not  only  a  good  repellent,  bat  acts  also  as  a  destroyer  of  insects. 
If  used  alone  it  will  ixO^^  some  plants  and  on  these  it  is  best  to  use  a  Icerosene  emul- 
sion, for  which  two  leading  formulas  are  given,  as  follows:  Soft  soap  1  quart,  water 
2  quarts,  kerosene  1  pint;  or,  hard  soap  ^  pound,  water  1  gallon,  kerosene  2  gallons. 

Dissolre  the  soap  in  the  boiling  water,  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  kerosene. 
Stir  or  chum  violently  until  the  emulsion  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  and 
no  oil  rises  to  the  top.  This  can  be  best  done  by  pumping  through  a  force  pump,  re- 
turning through  the  nozzle  into  the  same  vessel.  For  use  dilute  with  water  (2  gallons 
for  the  first  formula).  To  the  second  formula  from  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  water  should 
be  added,  depending  upon  the  plants  to  be  sprayed,  some  enduring  a  stronger  solu- 
tion than  others.  The  emulsion  may  be  used  against  all  sap-sucking  and  soft-bodied 
insects  and  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  insecticides. 

An  ointment  is  made  of  kerosene,  ^  pint;  sulphur,  2  ounces;  and  lard,  1  pound. 
Mix  lard  and  sulphur  and  add  oil.  Apply  by  rubbing.  This  is  valuable  to  destroy 
vermin  on  fowls  and  animals. 

Lm. — ^This  is  either  dusted  over  plants  in  a  dry  state  or  applied  as  a  whitewash 
to  tninks  of  trees,  etc. 

Ptrkthrum. — ^This  is  sold  as  a  fine  light-brown  powder,  made  by  pulverizing  the 
flower  heads  of  several  species  of  Pyrethrum,  There  are  three  kinds  in  the  market, 
known  as  buhach,  a  California  product,  and  Dalmatian  and  Persian  insect  powder. 
They  are  equally  effective  when  fresh,  but  lose  strength  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  may  be  dusted  over  plants  or  applied  with  a  bellows.  A  good  way  to  apply  is 
by  spraying  with  the  foUowing  mixture :  Pyrethrum,  1  tablespoonful;  boiling  water, 
2  gallons. 

Stir  well  and  apply  at  once.  If  the  powder  is  to  be  dusted  or  sifted  over  plants 
dilute  with  two  to  ten  times  its  quantity  of  flour  or  ashes.  Instead  of  pure  kerosene 
in  the  emulsion  mentioned  above,  a  decoction  may  be  used  of  1  gallon  of  kerosene 
filtered  through  2^  pounds  of  fresh  pyrethrum.  This  is  a  most  valuable  form  in 
which  to  use  these  combined  insecticides.  Pyrethrum  kills  by  contact  and  on  this 
account  must  be  applied  frequently  so  long  as  the  insects  are  troublesome.  For  veg- 
etables like  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  celery,  when  one  does  not  care  to  use  Paris  green, 
this  will  be  found  equally  good  and  perfeotlv  safe. 

Eksin  compoukds. — ^These  are  known  to  be  very  effective  against  scale  insects, 
especially  those  of  the  citrus  fruits.  One  of  the  best  formulas  is,  caustic  soda,  1 
pound;  resin,  8  pounds. 

Dissolve  soda  in  1  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Remove  half  and  add  resin,  boiling 
until  dissolved.  Slowly  add  remainder  and  dilute  until  it  can  be  strained  through 
a  thin  doth.  Dilute  to  32  gallons  before  using.  Two  ounces  of  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  may  be  added  to  this  when  used. 

80AP8UD8. — Strong  soapsuds  made  from  any  ordinary  lye  soap  or  from  whale-oil  soap 
or  strong  potash  soaps  are  recommended  as  washes  for  plants  infested  by  plant  lice. 

Tar.— This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  drive  away  insects  or  to  entrap  them.  Applied 
to  the  exposed  parts  of  animals  it  will  keep  away  not  only  the  dangerous  insects, 
but  those  which  harass  the  brutes. 

Tobacco. — This  is  a  valuable  insecticide  and  may  be  applied  in  several  ways,  either 
as  fine  dry  powder,  with  whale-oil  soap,  the  fumes  from  its  burning,  or  a  decoction 
of  2  gallona  of  water  to  1  pound  of  tobacco.  The  stems,  refuse,  and  dust  are  used 
for  this  purpose.    It  is  effective  against  flea  beetles,  plant  lice,  and  ticks. 

MiBGKLLAinBOUS. — ^The  following  substances  have  been  tested  as  insecticides  and 
reported  upon :  Acetic  acid,  alum,  corrosive  sublimate,  digitalis,  kainit,  naphthalinCf 
nicotinia,  quassia,  and  sludge-oil  soap  (N,  J.  B,  76) ;  benzoic  acid,  lead  acetate,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  oxalic  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  salicylic  acid,  santonin,  sludge, 
tartar  emetic,  and  veratrin  {Arh,  B,  16) ;  carbolized  plaster  and  potassium  cyanide 
{MUiK.  B.68)\fa  tree  oil  {N.  Y,  Cornell  B.  £8) ;  gaa  lime  and  asblt  ^N.  Y.  Cqtim\\B.^V|\ 
camphor  (Ota^.  S);  and  oopports  (Iowa  B,  If). 
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{K  J.  B.  K,f  B,  75;  Arlc,  B,  14;  Fla.  B.  9,  B.  14;  latca  B,  10;  Ohio  B.  vol.  TIT,  4,  B,  8;  Ky. 
Circular  S;  Mich,  B.  58,  B.  88;  N,  Y,  State,  B.  1890,  p.  307;  K.  C.  B,  78;  Del.  B.  12, 
R,  1890,  p.  119;  Iowa  B,  It,  B,  14;  Ma$8.  Hatch  B.  IS.) 

Insect-powder  plants. — See  Pyrethrum, 

Iowa  Station,  Ames. — Organized  Febrnary  17, 1888,  aa  a  department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agricultare  and  Mechanic  Arts,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2, 1887.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  assistant 
director,  chemist,  botanist,  entomologist,  horticnlturist,  yeterinarian,  assistant 
agricnltnrist,  assistant  veterinarian,  assistant  botanist,  assistant  entomologist,  as- 
sistant horticnlturist,  secretary,  and  trca^iurer.  The  principal  linos  of  work  are 
chemistry,  field  experiments  with  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants,  entomology, 
and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  3  annual  reports  and 
19  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,350. 

lo^^a  Station  milk  test — See  Milk  tats, 

JxoawooSTlOstrya  virginioa)  [also  called  Hop  hornbeam]. — ''A  pretty  native  tree, 
of  medium  size,  that  does  well  under  cultivation,''  is  generally  hardy,  bnt  prefers 
some  protection,  and  does  best  in  moist,  rich  land  (Minn.  B.  B4). 

Irrigation — Ubs  and  value. — In  the  Eastern  States  irrigation  it  practiced  only 
to  a  limited  extent  (principally  on  meadows),  but  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  Utah  valleys,  and  even  in  California,  the  scanty  rainfall  renders  irrigation 
necessary  and  its  immense  value  over  these  areas  is  being  more  fully  appreciated 
each  year.  In  the  Southern  States  rice  of  course  is  grown  by  irrigation,  and  experi- 
ments with  other  crops,  notably  sugar  cane,  have  given  such  favorable  results  that 
irrigated  areas  are  being  increased.  The  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  practiced  in 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  estimates  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  taken  from  a  report  on  Irrigation  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil 
Thereby,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Trrigation  areat  and  artesian  welh  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian. 


Stato  and  Territory. 


Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas  west  of  97°  of  longi- 
tude   

Montana 

Kebrjtska  west  of  07°  ofI(>n- 
gitude 

Nevada 

Kew  Mexico 

Korth  Dakota 

Oregon,  east  of  Caacade-a  . . . 

Soatb  Dakota 

Texaa  west  of  97°  of  longi- 
tude   

Utah 

WaahingtoUf  east  of  Coa- 
cades 

Wyomiag 

Total 


Average. 


Under  ditch. 


1889. 


Acres. 

529.200 
3,294,000 
2,813,273 

715,500 

500,000 
086, 000 

50, 000 
142, 000 
638, 455 


75, 000 
100,000 

200,000 
700, 000 

75,000 
1, 9i6, 870 


12,  765,  304 


1890. 


Acres. 

643,450 

4, 044. 000 

4,  082, 738 

1,181.500 

8C0, 101 
1,100,000 

65,000 
150,000 
677,315 
1,000 
100.000 
100,000 

340, 000 
700, 000 

150. 000 
2, 172, 781 


1891. 


Acres. 

860,000 

4.500,000 

4,200,900 

1,200,000 

900,000 
1,250,000 

200,000 
160,000 
700,000 
2.500 
125,000 
100,000 

850, 000 
735, 226 

175,000 
3,038,481 


Cniti  ration. 


1890. 


Acres. 

810.100 
8,444,000 
1.685,000 

827,000 

100,000 
400,000 

10,000 
75,000 
450,000 
1,500 
45,000 
22,000 

160,000 
413.000 

60,000 
175,000 


1891. 


Acrss, 

816.000 

8,650,000 

1,757,162 

830,000 

120.000 
410,000 

40.000 

100,000 

465.000 

2,000 

45,000 

64.000 

160,000 
423,864 

75,000 
180.000 


Kambrr 

ofarteaiaa 

weDs. 


45 
8.500 

4.500 
12 

2S0 

86 

100 
78 
10 

670 

e 


1,001 
15S< 

10 
I 


16,307, 79i  \  l8,28ft,Wl  V  l,Vn,«»\   V^*»>^'»\        \^.«fc 
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The  incTdaae  tTom  irrigatiott  is  sometimes  fourfold  and  seldom  less  thaa  doable 
(Allen).  It  is  estimated  that  "if  only  1  acre  in  4  could  be  reclaimed  it  would  still 
bring  the  product  of  the  arid  region  [of  the  United  States]  up  to  the  product  of  the 
balance  of  the  country/' 

In  experiments  at  the  Louisiana  Station  (B,  14)  irrigated  soils  yielded  84  tons  of 
■agar  cane  per  acre  and  unirrigated  soils  about  8  tons.  The  yalue  of  the  cane  for 
sagar-making  was  about  the  same  in  each  case.  Com  on  irrigated  soil  yielded  100 
bnshels  per  acre  aad  sorgham,  cotton,  and  oowpeas  responded  readil>  to  irrigation. 

The  chief  advantage  of  irrigation  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  Dr.  Stubbs  of  tho 
Louisiana  Station.  "  Irrigation  eliminates  the  great  element  of  chance  from  our 
farming  operations  and  [with]  good  drainage  makes  the  planter  nearly  independeni 
of  the  freaks  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  weather.'' 

Irrigation  in  connection  with  underdraining  has  long  been  urged  as  '*  the  general  and 
absolate  correction  for  alkali''  {Cal,  B,  1890,  App.p,  S4)  and  this  method  has  been  of 
very  greatvalae  in  reclaiming  these  otherwise  fertile  soils.    (See  Alkali  BciU.) 

The  marked  effect  of  irrigation  in  increasing  rainfall  has  been  noticed  {Nebr,  B,  1) 
but  no  exact  observations  on  this  point  have  been  reported  by  the  experiment 
stations: 

See  also  Colo.  B.  1890,  p,  72;  Ariw,  B.  3, 

Systems  ov  irrigation.— Systems  of  irrigation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
■arfoce  irrigation  and  snbirrigation.  The  first  class  ia eludes  the  old  methods  of 
flooding  and  row  or  furrow  irrigation  in  which  the  water  is  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  by  suitably  arranged  shallow  trenches  and  confined  on  it  by  means  of 
raised  borders.  Sublrrigation  is  accomplished  either  by  digging  the  ditches  which 
spread  the  water,  deep  and  close  together,  so  that  the  water  spreads  by  lateral  ab« 
sorption,  or  by  an  underground  system  of  perforated  pipes.  Full  discussions  of 
different  methods  of  irrigation  will  be  found  in  Ariz.  B,  S;  Nebr.  B,  1;  S,  Dak.  B.  28; 
Wyo.B.8.  The  laying  of  underground  irrigation  pipes  is  described  in  La.  B,  14; 
Kebr.  B.  6. 

Snbirrigation  is  the  most  expensive  system,  but  is  generally  considered  the  most 
effective.  In  experiments  at  Louisiana  Station  (B.  14)  little  difference  between  the 
two  methods  was  observed.  Sublrrigation  by  means  of  pipes  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  alkali  soils  {Cal.  B.  1890,  App.  p.  82),  since  it  economizes  water  and  is  espe- 
ciaUy  effective  in  removing  the  alkali.  On  account  of  its  expense  it  can  only  be 
adopted  as  a  last  resort  on  very  fertile  soils. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  irrigation  at  the  Wyoming  Station  are  thus  summed 
up  in  B.  8,  p.  51:  "  Over-irrigation  is  pernicious  and  must  be  avoided.  Of  the  methods 
of  irrigation,  flooding  is  the  most  iDJurious  to  cultivated  crops,  but  the  most  econom- 
ical method  for  grass  lands  cereals.  Row  irrigation  is  recommended  for  all  crops 
where  it  is  convenient  to  apply  it.  Snbirrigation  is  the  most  expensive  but  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  mi^oTity  of  crops.  It  works  best  on  rather  heavy  soils  with  imper- 
vious subsoils." 

Water  bupplt  and  storage. — In  humid  regions  there  is  little  trouble  in  securing 
all  the  water  needed  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West, 
however,  expensive  reservoirs  and  canals  are  bnilt,  and  in  many  cases  artesian  wells 
are  sunk  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  The  proposition  has  been 
advanced,  however,  that  on  the  Great  Plaius  at  least,  "  the  security  of  the  agricul- 
turist is  to  be  chiefly  accomplished  [not  by  any  great  system  of  storage,  but]  by 
small-farm  storage,  by  the  impounding  of  the  little  streams,  by  the  utilization  of 
springs,  and  by  the  restoration  to  the  surface  through  artesian  drills  or  by  the  me- 
chanical lifting  from  other  bored  wells  of  the  waters  that  are  stored  below  the  sur- 
face soil  in  the  e.irth  itself"  (Hiuton).  The  locating  of  extensive  artesian  basins 
throughout  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
irrigation  in  those  regions. 

The  value  of  the  water  from  different  sources  for  iTTigTi.l\oTi  -^Tir^^j^fti^  \i»j^>a^«a. 
gtadled  bj  thio  Colorado  (B.  9)  and  California  SUtiona  (,E.  1890,  Apj.  ^.  41^-    'VSXtf*^ 
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inyestigations  have  emphusized  the  necessity  of  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  watei 
supply  for  irrigation  and  of  thorough  drainage  of  the  soil  irrigated  to  prevent  the 
soils  from  becoming  surcharged  with  deleterious  salts  (alkali).  Resnlts  of  experi- 
ments with  artesian  water  in  these  and  other  States  are  generally  favorable  to  this 
water  supply. 

The  question  of  evaporation  f^om  reservoirs  has  been  studied  at  the  Colorado  Sta- 
tion (B.  1889 f  p.  61,  B,  1891,  p,  60),  From  observations  on  floating  and  stationary 
tanks  the  following  formula  for  evaporation  for  one  day  has  been  obtained :  £  =  0.39 
(T— t)  (l-f0.02  W),  in  which  T  is  the  vapor  tension  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  t  the  vapor  tension  of  the  air;  W  the  movement  of  the  wind.  The 
total  observed  evaporation  from  a  tank  during  one  hundred  and  fifty-aix  days  in 
1890;  was  23.80  inches;  computed  by  the  above  formula,  23.74  inches. 

Mbasuremext,  DIVISION,  AND  DUTY  OF  WATER — Oucof  thcmost  Important  as  woU 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  irrigation  is  that  of  making  a  Just  distri- 
bution of  water.  The  various  devices  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  studied  by 
the  Colorado  {B,  IS)  and  Wyoming  Stations  {B,  8),  Extensive  investigations  at 
the  Colorado  Station  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  the  overfall  or  sharp-crested 
weir.  The  Cippoletti  trapezoidal  weir  appears  to  be  especially  commendable.  Vari- 
ous instruments  for  giving  a  continuous  record  of  the  time  and  depth  of  water 
flowing  over  weirs  are  described  and  illustrated  ( Wyo.  B,  8) 

The  duty  of  water  taken  as  the  basis  of  water  rights  in  Colorado  is  65  acres  per 
second-foot.  Observations  on  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Canal  No.  2  during  1890  indi- 
cated that  the  duty  of  water  from  April  to  September  was  196  acres  per  second-foot 
{B,  1890,  p,  $6),  Similar  observations  in  Wyoming  show  that  the  duty  of  water 
varied  from  93.5  to  735.3  acres  per  second-foot.  In  California  and  Utah  100  acres 
per  second-foot  is  adopted  as  the  standard. 

The  amount  of  irrigation  best  suited  to  different  crops  is  disoussed  in  Colo.  B, 
1891,  p.  64;  8.  Dak.  B,  g8;  Wyo,  B.  8. 

Seepage. — "After  a  country  has  been  irrigated  for  some  time  there  are  some 
changes  in  the  regime  of  streams,  so  that  these  are  more  regular  in  their  flow,  espe- 
cially in  the  dry  season ;  often  they  may  be  repeatedly  drained  to  the  last  drop  and 
soon  after  have  enough  to  make  a  respectable  stream.  Most  of  this  return  is  firom 
invisible  sources;  or  in  quantities  too  small  to  measure.  While  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  streams  is  noticed  in  a  non-irrigated  country,  in  many  of  the  irrigated  val- 
leys the  return  is  attributed  to  irrigation.    *    *    * 

"We  have  not  observations  which  will  absolutely  prove  that  this  increase  is  due 
solely  to  irrigation,  but  the  fact  familiar  to  all  irrigating  countries,  that  land  pre- 
viously dry  becomes  saturated  and  requires  draining  because  of  the  seepage  from 
ditches  or  irrigated  lands  of  higher  location,  and  other  ansJogous  facts,  render  it 
very  probable  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  return  observed  is  due  to  the  return  from 
the  waters  which  have  been  applied  in  irrigation.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  that  irri- 
gation in  the  upper  valley  of  a  river  is  beneficial  to  the  lower  valley  by  the  return 
water  in  the  season  during  the  period  of  low  water." 

Measurements  of  this  seepage  during  a  number  of  years  indicate  that  in  the  Pou- 
dre Valley,  Colorado,  it  is  one- third  of  the  flow  of  the  stream.  Contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing idea  seepage  does  not  appear  to  be  increasing  {Colo,  B,  1891,  p,  46)» 

(Ariz,  B.  S,  B.  4;  Cah  B,  1890,  Jpp.;  Colo.  B.  1,  B.  9,  B.  1888,  p.  164,  B,  1889,  pp, 
66,  68,  B.  16,  B,  1890,  pp,  68, 100,  B.  IS,  B.  1891,  p.  46;  La,  B.  14;  Nebr.  B.  i,  B.  6;  X 
Mex,  B.  4;  8,  Dak.  B,  28;  Wyo,  B,  8.) 

Italian  rye  graaa. — See  Orassea, 

JameBtovm 'weed. — See  Weeda, 

Japan  clover. — See  Lespedeza, 

Jeraey  cows. — See  Coidb,  tests  of  dairy  hreed$, 

Jeraey-red  si^rine, — See  pigs. 

J^erasaleBi  ortfclioke. — See  Ariickokt. 
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JemBalem  com  (Sorghum  vulgare  Tar.)> — A  noD-Biccharine  variety  of  Borghnm, 
which  grows  4  to  8  feet  high;  and  ia  chiefly  valuable  for  the  large  amount  of  grain 
which  it  produces.  The  seeds  are  nearly  free  from  husk  and  shatter  easily.  At  the 
Nebraska  Station  {B,  19)  the  yield  of  threshed  seed  was  49  bnshols  per  acre.  Jeru- 
salem com  is  an  annual  and  is  cultivated  like  other  sorghums.  In  weight  of  forage 
it  is  surpassed  by  many  kindred  plants. 

Johnson  grasa — See  Orawei, 

June  berry. — See  Service  berry. 

Jute  (Ccrchortu  capsularU  and  C,  olitorivB), — An  annual  fiber  plant,  a  native  of 
India.  It  requires  a  warm  climate  and  moist,  strong  soil.  It  has  been  successfally 
grown  in  the  Qulf  States,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  machine  for  separating  the 
fi i>er  is  the  great  obstacle  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  jute-fiber  industry  in 
this  country.     (Cal  B.  84,  B.  89, 1890,p,  991.) 

KafBr  com  {Sorghum  vulgare  or  Andropogoneorghumvta.), — This  is  a  kind  of  non- 
saccharine  sorghum  similar  to  durra  (see^.  121),  The  common  white  variety  has  a 
short  and  stocky  stalk,  with  short  Joints  and  very  little  juice.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  numerous.  The  heads  grow  erect  in  large  panicles  and  bear  large  white  seeds 
which  are  excellent  for  feed,  especially  for  poultry. 

As  grown  at  the  Kansas  Station  {B,  18)  in  an  ordinary  season  it  ripens  before  frost 
and  gives  a  good  yield.  It  suffers  relatively  little  injury  from  winds.  If  retarded 
by  drought  the  seeds  are  poorly  developed  and  liable  to  mold.  The  red  variety  is 
somewhat  taller,  with  slender  and  more  juicy  stalks.  The  seeds  are  red,  smaller, 
and  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  does  well  on  poor  land  and  ripens  a  little  earlier  than 
the  white  variety  (Kane.  B,  18). 

In  California  Kaffir  com  bas  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  crop,  yielding  several 
large  cuttings  of  forage  each  season  if  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  sources  Of  feed  for  poultry  in  that  State  (Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  SIO). 

In  Louisiana  Kaffir  com  may  be  planted  in  March  or  early  in  April  and  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  excellent  green  fodder.  On  good  land  from  50  to  60  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  are  produced  (La.  B.  8,  n.  %er.). 

At  the  Nebraska  Station  (B.  12,  B.  19)  Kaffir  com  is  recommended  as  producing 
early  seed  and  fodder.  In  the  favorable  season  of  1891  this  crop,  planted  April  29 
and  harvested  October  30,  yielded  112^  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

At  the  Georgia  Station  (B.  12,  B.  17)  the  yield  per  acre  at  three  cuttings  was  from 
8  to  16  tons  of  green  fodder  and  2^  to  3i  tons  of  dry  fodder.  These  yields,  however, 
were  smaller  than  those  produced  by  other  forage  plants  in  the  same  seasons.  This 
station  also  reports  the  composition  of  the  crop  at  the  different  cuttings. 

Kaffir  com  is  recommended  by  the  North  Carolina  Station  (B.  7S)  as  the  best  of  the 
non-saccharine  sorghums  grown  for  forage. 

At  the  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  (B,  9)  on  black  bottom  soil  Kaffir  com  made  a 
short  and  stocky  growth  and  was  not  eat«n  readily  by  cattle. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  43)  the  total  crop  was  5i  tons  per  acre, 
containinfl:  119  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  34  of  fat,  and  941  of  carbohydrates. 

In  Michigan  (B,  47)  Kaffir  com  was  inferior  to  silage  com  for  forage. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.16)  an  analysis  of  this  crop  cut  September  18 
when  quite  immature  gave  the  following  results :  Water  76.05  per  cent,  dry  matter 
23.95,  protein  2.34,  fat  0.41,  nitrogen-free  extract  11.40,  fiber  8.36,  ash  1.44.  This 
shows  a  relatively  large  amount  of  protein.  The  growth  of  green  fodder  was,  how- 
ever, relatively  small.    (See  also  0.  E.  S,  B.  11,  p.  SO). 

Ksd  apple  (Aheria  eaffra). — ^A  thorny  shrub  from  South  Africa,  which  has  been 
planted  at  the  several  California  Stations,  and  seems  to  do  well,  though  sensitive  to 
the  lightest  frosts.  It  is  suitable  for  hed  ges  ( Cal.  B.  1888-' 89,  pp.  87, 110, 188 » B.  1890, 
p.«7). 

Kainlt.— Side  PatasA 

KakL—See  Penimman, 
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Kale. — ^A  member  of  tbe  cabbage  gronp  of  vegetables,  also  called  borecoley  "txitsk- 
Bively  grown  in  Europe  for  the  table  and  as  a  food  for  cattle.  It  prodaces  a  crown 
of  leaves,  but  does  not  form  a  head/'  A  dwarf  variety  is  often  sown  in  the  ial\,  win- 
tered over  like  spinach,  and  used  for  greens  under  the  name  of  "sprouts  "  or  "  German 
greens."  This  and  other  information  is  given  in  Mick,  B,  4S,  where  also  9  varieties 
are  described^  which  were  planted  at  the  station  with  seed  obtained  from  Paris. 
Kale  has  also  been  planted  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1882,  p.  134,  R,  188S, 
p,  188,  B,  1884,  p,  $87).  The  leaves  in  different  varieties  are  curled,  cut,  and  varie- 
gated. 

Germination  tests  of  kale  seed  are  reported  in  if.  F.  State  B.  1883,  pp.  69,  263;  Ohw 
B.  1884,  p,  197;  Vt.  B.  1889,  p,  106. 

Jersey  kale  is  noted  in  Cal.  B.81  as  a  tall-growing  collard,  and  is  recommended 
for  trial  to  dairymen  who  have  moist  land  available.  This  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  plant  described  in  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  267,  under  the  name  of  cow  cabbage.  As 
tbere  stated,  we  have  in  this  "  a  variety  which  under  special  cultivation  in  the 
Jersey  Islands  has  developed  an  immense  amount  of  leaf-producing  surface.  They 
are  commonly  grown  on  rich  lands  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  and  with  branches. 
One  instance  is  recorded  of  the  height  of  16  feet  being  reached." 

Kansas  Station,  Manhattan. — Organized  February  8, 1888,  as  a  department  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  chairman  of  station  council,  chem- 
ist, horticulturist  and  entomologist,  agrionltnrist,  physiologist  and  veterinarian, 
botanist,  assistant  chemist,  assistant  horticulturist,  assistant  entomologist,  assist- 
ant agriculturist,  assistant  botanist,  foreman  of  farm,  and  secretary.  The  principal 
lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants  and 
animals,  feeding  experiments,  and  entomology.  Up  to  January  1,  1893.  the  station 
had  published  4  annual  reports  and  36  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Kellogg  system  of  creaming  milk. — See  Creaming  of  milh. 

Kentucky  Station,  Lexington. — Organized  in  September,  1885,  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky;  reorganized  under  State 
authority  April,  1886 ;  and  reorganized  for  the  second  time  in  1888  under  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2,  1887.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director, 
two  chemists,  entomologist  and  botanist,  assistant  entomologist  and  botanist,  vet- 
erinarian, and  horticulturist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  analysis 
and  inspection  of  fertilizers,  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops,  horticul- 
ture, diseases  of  plants,  entomology,  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  sta- 
tion had  published  2  annual  reports  and  43  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $18,509. 

Kerosene  emulsion. — See  Insecticides. 

Kidney  vetch  (Anihyllis  vuJneraHa). — This  is  a  European  leguminous  plant,  also 
called  horned-pod  clover.  It  has  been  planted  on  trial  as  a  forage  plant  at  a  few 
Western  stations,  but  no  important  result  has  been  obtained.  It  is  noted  in  Colo, 
B.  1890,  p.  161,  and  contained  in  lists  in  Cal.  App.  to  B.  1886-'86,  p.  98;  Wyo.  B,  i). 

Knot-graas. — See  Weeds, 

Kohl-rabi. — ''This  plant  is  a  bulb-stalked  cabbage,  a  native  of  Germany,  where 
it  is  much  cultiTated  both  for  forage  and  as  an  article  of  human  diet.  The  stem  uf 
the  kohl-rabi  above  ground  is  swollen  into  the  form  and  proportions  of  a  handsomo 
symmetrical  tuber"  {Kans.  B.  1889,  p.  47).  This  and  further  deecriptive  matter 
accompanies  an  account  of  experimental  plantations,  resulting  in  strong  recommen- 
dations of  this  crop  for  that  State.  Tho  first  year  the  kohl-rabi  maintained  itself 
through  a  drought  which  quite  bnrued  up  the  com  and  when  rains  came  developed  a 
large  crop.  The  tops  were  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle  at  harvesting;  the  bulbs  were 
preserved  under  straw  and  earth  till  spring,  when  they  were  relished  by  cows  and 
calves.  The  second  year  the  crop  was  22.79  tons  per  acre.  Directions  are  given  for 
growing  and  the  expense  involved  calculated  ^^.^^  qqh^a  -^ec  bushel).    Analyses  of 
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the  2  Tuleties  raised  (JSaiM.  B,  1889,  pp,  IIS,  116)  presented  the  interesting  result  that 
a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  present  is  non-albnminoid.  In  the  dry  sabstanoe  of  the 
purple  Tariety  the  total  nitrogen  was  4.06  per  cent,  the  albuminoid  1.02;  in  the 
green  Tariety  total  3.12  per  cent,  albuminoid  0.85.  For  general  analyses  see  Appei^ 
dix,  TdbU  III. 

In  iftaii.  B.  1888,  p.  £57,  4  varieties  grown  at  that  station  are  described  and  the 
vegetable  represented  as  not  duly  appreciated  for  the  table.  The  growth  of  a  plan- 
tation at  the  New  York  State  Station  is  noted  (B,  1889,  p,  184),  At  the  same  station 
the  root  system  was  studied  {B,  1884,  p.  SIS),  The  taproot  was  traced  to  a  depth  of 
over  2  feet,  for  14  inches  through  a  very  compact  clay;  but  in  this  and  other  cabbage 
plants  the  fibrous  rootswere  found  most  numerous  in  the  upper  8  inches.  The  prod- 
uct of  a  plantation  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  is  recorded  in  B,  1891,  p.  196. 

Germination  tests  of  the  seed  are  on  record  in  N.  Y,  State  B,  188S,  p,  69;  Ohio  B, 
1884,  p,  198;  Or9.B.g;  Ft,  B.  1889,  p.  105. 

Iiacewing  fly  (Chrygopa  sp.). — ^A  small  four- winged  fly,  the  laryss  of  which  are 
quite  useful  in  destroying  plant  lice  and  the  larvaB  of  the  plum  curculio  and  pear 
dug.  The  larva  resembles  that  of  the  ladybird  beetle  in  shape,  but  it  is  differently 
oolored.  The  fly  obtaixM  its  name  firom  its  delicate  wings.  {Mich.  B.  1889,  p.  251; 
N.C.B.78.) 

Itaotio  acid,  effoot  on  ohtimability  of  oream. — See  Chwrning  tweet  and  eaur  cream. 

I«aotooxlte  for  teatiiig  milk.— See  Milk  teete. 

Iiaotometer. — See  Milk  teete, 

Ifftdyblrd  beetles. — ^There  are  several  genera  and  species  of  these  usefhl  little 
insects.  They  may  be  recognized  by  their  nearly  round  outline,  oval  backs,  and 
brilliant  colors,  usually  being  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  sometimes  variously  spotted 
or  striped  with  black.  They  are  seldom  over  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
usually  less.  There  are  some  species  of  duller  color,  but  of  equally  great  imjiort 
ance.  Their  larvss  feed  exclusively  upon  plant  lice,  and  aid  greatly  in  destroy- 
ing them.  The  larva  is  longer  than  the  adult,  but  sometimes  resembles  it  in  its 
marking.  (  Mich.  B.  51 ;  Miee.  B.  1891,  p.  84;  Nebr.  B.  14 ;  N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  504  ;  N. 
C.  B.  78  :  Ohio  Tech.  B.  roU  I,  I.) 

Itambs.— See  Sheep, 

laamb's  quAZtexB.— See  Weede. 

Iieaf  hoppers. — ^This  name  is  applied  to  a  numerous  class  of  insects,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  aie  apple  leaf  hopper  {Typhlooyha  albopida),  barley  leaf  hopper 
{Oieadula  etitioea),  clover  leaf  hopper  (Agallia  eanguinolenta),  com  leaf  hopper  (Tet-^ 
Hgonia  mollipee),  cranberry  leaf  hoppers  (Athyeamtu  etriatuliie,  Jgallia  4-punctata, 
and  Thamnotettix  fiichi),  grape  leaf  or  vine  hopper  (Typhlocyha  vitie),  and  rose  leaf 
hopi)er  (T.  roecB),  These  insects  are  so  much  alike  that  a  single  description  will  suf- 
fice for  all.  They  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  mostly  of  a  yellowish 
or  greenish  color.  The  progeny  is  abundant  and  the  young  resemble  the  adult,  ex- 
cept in  size  and  the  lack  of  wings.  They  all  feed  by  puncturing  the  leaf  and  sucking 
the  sap.  When  abundant  they  will  cause  the  leaf  to  change  color  and  appear  as 
though  scalded.  The  above-mentioned  species  infest  not  only  the  plants  from  which 
they  obtain  their  names,  but  often  quite  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  plants.  When 
troublesome  they  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  kerosene  emulsion  over  infested 
plants.  Pyrethrum  and  tobacco  infusion  are  also  suggested.  If  the  plants  can  be 
covered  with  a  tent  or  are  in  a  house  the  fUmes  of  pyrethrum  or  tobacco  will  destroy 
them.  Many  may  be  killed  by  displaying  torches  at  night,  by  which  they  may  be 
attracted  to  vessels  containing  kerosene.  Another  method  is  to  hold  a  large  cloth^ 
saturated  with  tar  or  kerosene,  on  one  side  of  the  infested  plant  while  the  leaf  hop- 
pers are  driven  from  the  other^ide.  They  are  easily  disturbed  and  in  this  way  m&n^ 
may  be  killed. 
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{Jrk,  B,  1889,  p.  144;  Colo,  B.  16;  Ga.  B.  7;  Iowa  B.  13,  B.  IS;  Ky.  R.  1889,  p.  tt; 
Mass.  Hatch  B.  1888,  p.  21;  N,  J.  B.  K;  N.  Mex.  B.B,  B.  3,  B.  6;  Ohio  B.  vol  II,  6,  B. 
1888,  p.  16B, 

Leek  {Allium  porrum), — ^A  plantation  of  2  varieties  of  the  leek  is  reported  in  N,  T. 
State  B.  1883,  p.  184,  and  one  of  7  varieties  in  B.  1884,  p,  tOS,  Most  of  the  latter 
closely  resembled  each  other.  Germination  tests  of  leek  seed  are  reported  in  Okia 
B,  1886,  p.  168;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vt.  B,  1889,  p.  105. 

Leguminous  plants  {LegumxiioetB), — ^A  large  class  of  plants  distinguished  by  the 
fruit,  which  is  a  pod  with  two  valves,  the  seeds  being  borne  at  the  inner  suture  only. 
Under  this  name  are  embraced  some  7|0(X)  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  in- 
cluding many  cultivated  plants,  such  as  peas,  cowpeas,  beans,  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetches,  and  lupines.  As  far  as  they  have  been  under  investigation  at  the  stations 
these  plants  are  treated  in  this  work  under  their  respective  names,  but  attention  wiU 
be  called  here  to  one  characteristic  of  many  leguminous  plants  which  makes  them 
of  the  highest  value  to  agriculture.  Examination  of  the  roots  of  many  species 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  gall-like  swellings,  known  as  root  tubercles.  These 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  root  galls  produced  by  nematodes  {Ala.  College  B,  9, 
n,  eer.).  Much  study  of  the  root  tubercles  has  been  made,  especially  in  Europe.  As 
they  grow  under  ground  and  are  opaque  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  how 
they  are  formed.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  they  are  not  normal  products  of 
the  plant,  but  are  formed  under  the  Influence  of  microorganisms  living  in  the  soil. 
It  is  probable  but  not  altogether  certain  that  the  microorganisms  causing  the  root 
tubercles  are  bacteria.  These  microorganisms  are  most  abundant  in  soils  in  which 
legumes  have  pre  viously  been  grown,  and  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  diflerent 
species  of  bacteria  which  cause  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  the  different  species 
of  leguminous  plants. 

About  ten  years  ago  Prof.  Atwater  made  some  experiments  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  which  showed  that  peas  acquired  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Other  experimenters,  especially  Hellriegel  in  Germany, 
pointed  out  that  the  acquisition  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants  was  connected 
with  the  bacteri a  and  root  tubercles.  Much  work  on  this  subject  has  since  been  done, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  through  the  agency  of  the  microorganlBms 
connected  with  the  root  tubercles  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  made  available  to 
many  speci  es  of  leguminous  plants.  These  discoveries  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  agricult  ure.  They  show  that  by  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants  the  farmer  may 
obtain  from  the  boundless  stores  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  a  supply  which  will  enable 
him  to  raise  more  abundant  and  nutritious  crops  and  produce  meat  which  will  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  the  elements  (protein)  that  make  muscle  and  give  vigor 
for  work.  Observations  at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  (B.  1889,  p,  67)  showed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  clover,  cowpeas,  vetches,  and  other  legumes 
is  contained  in  the  roots  and  stubble.  Such  plants  may  therefore  be  grown  for  forage 
and  afterward  plowed  under  to  manure  the  soil  for  wheat  and  other  crops.  The 
liberal  use  of  leguminous  plants  for  forage  and  green  manuring  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged. 

For  accounts  of  inquiries  on  root  tubercles  and  the  acquisition  of  atmoepherio 
nitrogen  in  this  country  see  Conn,  Storre  B.  6,  B,  1889,  p.  67,  B.  1890,  p.  li,  B.  1891, 
p.  17;  Pa,  B.  1888,  p,  134,  B,  1889,  p,  177,  Summaries  of  European  investigations  on 
this  subject  are  given  in  E.  S.  R,,  vol,  II,  p  686,  vol.  III,  pp.  66,  64, 116,  331,  334,336, 
418,  661,  732,  826,  914,  vol,  IV,  pp.  206,  376,  377,  602,  604,  606.  \ 

Lemon  grass  {Andropogon  sp.). — ^An  East  Indian  grass,  the  source  of  a  lemon- 
scented  ethereal  oil,  exported  under  the  name  of  grass  oil.    It  was  found  to  be  hardy 
at  the  Berkeley  Station,  California  (B,  1885-^86,  p,  129),  though  somewhat  stunted  i 
out  of  doors,  and  it  grew  luxuriantly  in  gardens  at  Santa  Barbara.    It  was  thought' 
that  it  would  be  successful  all  along  the  coast  of  Southern  CaUfornia. 
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Lemon  (Cifrut  medioa  var.  Umonum). — Test  plantations  are  noted  in  CSsl.  B,  1890, 
pp.  294,  SOO;  N.  Mex,  B.  f .  In  Cah  Sup,  B,  1878'-*79,  p.  60,  the  results  of  acid  determina- 
tions npon  12  samples  of  several  yarietieSi  made  with  ''standardized"  solution  of 
canstic  potash,  are  recorded.  Physical  analyses  and  acid  and  sugar  determinations 
of  lemons  are  given  in  Cat,  B.  1880,  p,4S(l  sample),  B.  1882,  p,63(l  sample),  B.  39  (3 
samples),  jR,  1890,  p,  106,  B.  93  (3  samples).    See  Appendix,  Table  III. 

In  Cah  B,  1890,  p.  106  is  reported  part  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  food  and 
fertilizing  constituents  of  citrus  fruits.  Ash  analyses  of  2  samples  are  there  given, 
and  a  calculation  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  consumed  hy  crops  of  1,000  and  20,000 
pounds.  The  data  available  were  not  regarded  sufficiently  complete  for  general 
conclusions,  but  the  acid  percentage,  for  the  Eureka  lemon  at  least,  seemed  to  be 
anusnally  high  and  the  sugar  percentage  relatively  large,  points  favorable  to  Cali- 
fomia  lemons.  But  very  great  differences  were  found  to  exist  in  the  proportion 
of  rind  to  flesh  and  extractable  juice.  For  an  argument  in  favor  of  utilizing  unsala- 
ble limes  and  lemons  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  see  lAmee, 

laentil  (Lene  eeouXenia). — ^The  lentil  is  noted  in  N»  Mex.  B.  6  as  furnishing  seeds 
''which  are  of  a  greenisn  yellow  color,  a  sorry  substitute  for  beans,  but  good  for  soups," 
and  a  "fodder  or  hay  made  from  the  vines,  when  cut  and  cured  in  their  early  growth" 
which  is  "highly  relished  by  stock,  and  for  milch  cows  one  of  the  best."  In  the  soils 
and  climate  of  that  locality  it  is  said  to  make  a  large  crop  of  vines  and  fine  seed.  It 
appears  also  to  have  yielded  well  at  the  Colorado  Station  {B.  1890,  p.  21).  Germi- 
nation tests  of  the  seed  are  noted  in  Colo.  B.  1888,  p.  38;  S,  C,  B.  1888,  p.  86. 

IfOspedexa  (Leepedeza  itriaia)  [also  called  Japan  clover]. — ^An  annual  forage  plant, 
native  in  Asia^  and  but  little  Imown  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1860.  Since  that 
time  it  has  widely  spread  throughout  the  Southern  States  and  has  now  become  nat- 
uralized as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  South  it  is  preeminently  the  plant 
for  summer  pasturage  on  sterile  day  soils.  It  will  grow  where  there  is  not  saffl- 
cient  lime  to  sustain  melilotus.  For  such  soils  it  is  valuable  as  a  renovator.  Its 
growth  on  poor,  dry  soil  is  low  and  bushy.  On  rich,  moist  soil  it  attains  a  height  of 
15  to  20  or  even  24  inches,  and  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  hay. 

Composition. — The  pasturage  afforded  by  lespedeza  is  very  nutritious.  The  hay 
is  rich  in  albuminoids  and  is  relished  by  stock.  The  composition  of  hay  from  les- 
pedza  grown  in  Alabama  is  given  as  follows:  Water,  9.13j  ash,  4.11;  protein,  13.70; 
fiber,  21.65;  nitrogen  free  extract,  47.52;  fat,  3.99  per  cent  (0.  E.  S.  B.  11). 

CULTURS. — ^Lespedeza  is  a  tender  plant,  easily  killed  by  late  freezing  in  the  spring 
and  by  early  frosts  in  the  fall.  It  has  not  succeeded  in  the  North  (Iowa  B.  11)  and 
made  a  growth  of  only  2  or  3  inches  in  Nevada  (Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  14).  It  failed  in  Cal- 
ifornia. It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  after  danger  from  freezing  is  past.  The 
land  may  be  thoroughly  prepared  or  simply  scarified.  Sow  about  12  pounds  of  seed 
and  harrow  in.  The  seed  is  expensive,  costing  from  $4  to  $6  per  bushel  of  25  to  30 
pounds.  If  a  heavy  crop  the  first  year  is  not  important,  6  pounds  of  seed  will  suffice 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  seed  for  the  second  season.  Lespedeza  reseeds  wi  thout 
care  unless  too  closely  pastured.  The  growing  of  lespedeza  seed  for  sale  is  profita- 
ble, the  yield  being  about  5  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  hay  remaining  after  threshing 
is  worth  about  half  as  much  as  when  cut  for  hay  alone.  To  secure  the  heaviest  crop 
of  seed  thin  sowing  is  advisable.  Lespedeza  is  never  troublesome  in  cultivated  fields 
as  it  is  easily  subdued  by  the  plow.  It  is  aggressive  in  pastures  and  meadows  and 
runs  out  the  grasses,  hence  it  is  best  sown  alone  or  with  some  winter-growing  plant. 

Manuring. — On  poor  ridge  land  at  the  Mississippi  Station  in  1888  a  plat  ferti- 
lized with  200  pounds  of  plaster  yielded  4,380  pounds  of  hay  i>er  acre,  while  the  un- 
fertilized plat  afforded  a  growth  too  low  for  mowing ;  100  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  gave  the 
largest  yield. 

Haryestino. — ^For  a  hay  crop  lespedeza  must  have  good  laiv^,  -^rYA^v  ^^ixiX^Xi^ 
made  perfectly  smooth.    Boi  tho  mower  to  cut  very  oloae  to  \iki«  ^oxixA.   \jfiars«^^iA 
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Teqnires  very  little  time  in  otiring,  and  too  much  snn  will  oanae  the  leayei  to  Ml  oS. 
The  hay  is  easily  handled  and  is  of  an  attract! ye  green  color. 

(Ala.  College  B.  6;  Cal,  B,  1890,  p.  £18;  Iowa  B.  11;  La.  B.  I89J,p.  11;  Mi$$.  B. 
90;  B,  1888,  p.  31,  B,  1890,  p.  SI,  Neb.  B.  6;  N.  C.  B.  70,  B.  73;  lex.  College  B.  3.) 

Lettnoe  (Lactuea  eaiiva). — ^Tests  of  varieties  are  recorded  as  follows:  Ala.  CaiM- 
brake  B.  1;  Colo.  B.  1889,  p.  99;  Ky.  B.  3B,  B.  38;  La.  B.  3,  td  $er.;  Md.  B.  1889,  p.  60; 
Maee.  Hatch  B.  7;  Mich.  B.  67,  B.  70,  B.  79;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  260;  Nebr.  B.  16;  N. 
T.  Stale  B.  188g,  p.  136,  B.  1883,  p.  188,  B.  1884,  p.  214,  B.  1885,  p.  132,  B.  1886,  p.  229,  R. 
1887,p.  326,  B.  1888,p.  122,  B.  1889,p,  333;  Ohio  B.  43;  Ore.  B.  16;  Pa.  B.  1888,p.  148, 
B.  1889,  p.  173,  B.  10,  B.  14;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  V,  1;  Utah  B.  3,  B.12.  The  test  at  the 
New  York  State  Station  in  1885  incladed  147  nominal  yarieties,  of  which  87  appeared 
to  he  distinct.  These  are  yery  fully  descrihed  and  are  classified,  following  Yilmorin 
nnder  the  three  heads  of  cabbage,  cos,  and  cutting  lettuce,  of  which  the  last  was 
regarded  purely  artificial.  English  and  foreign  synonyms  are  given  with  each  name 
and  in  an  index.  The  next  year  (N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  229)  the  test  covered  70  new 
names,  60  of  the  so-called  varieties  being  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

Various  cultural  questions  have  been  somewhat  investigated.  At  the  New  York 
State  Station  (B.  1884,  p.  307)  the  rooting  habit  of  lettuce  was  investigated  and  found 
to  be  strongly  downward.  A  comparative  test  of  mature  and  immature  seed  {B»  1885, 
p.  137)  showed  no  great  difference  in  the  resulting  crops.  In  Maee.  Hatch  B.  4,  dlreo- 
tions  are  given  for  growing  lettuce  indoors  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  mildew,  and 
remedies  for  the  latter  are  also  prescribed. 

In  Ohio  B.  43  full  directions  for  greenhouse  culture  are  given,  with  a  list  of  40 
varieties,  characterised  in  groups  and  to  some  extent  individually. 

In  Ma$$.  Hatch  B.  16,  after  a  general  summary  of  results  in  eleotrocnlturo,  an 
account  is  given  of  experiments  there  made  in  growing  lettuce  under  the  influence 
of  dynamic  electricity.  "Everything  considered,  the  results  were  in  favor  of  eloo- 
tricity.  Those  plants  subjected  to  the  greatest  electrical  influence  were  hardier, 
healthier,  larger,  had  a  better  color,  and  were  much  less  affected  by  mildew  than 
the  others.''    (See  also  Eleotroculture.) 

Germination  tests  are  reported  in  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  139,  B.  1889,  p.  150;  Mieh.  B. 
1889,  p.  18,  B.  67;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1883,  p.  60,  69;  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  199,  B.  1885,  pp.  163, 
176;  Ore.  B.  2;  Pa.  B.  1889,  p.  164;  3.  0.  B.  1888,  p.  67;  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  105. 

Ifettuoe  rot  {Botrytie  vulgarie). — ^Those  who  raise  lettuce  in  greenhouses  for  winter 
market,  or  in  hotbeds  for  early  spring  trade,  are  greatly  troubled  by  their  plants 
rotting  before  they  are  half  grown.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  the  above-men- 
tioned fungus.  Its  presence  on  a  plant  Is  indicated  by  a  dark-colored  decayed  spot 
near  the  ground.  This  spreads  rapidly,  involving  the  stalk  and  bases  of  the  lower 
leaves,  drying  them  up.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  young,  tender  leaves  of  the 
head  are  attacked,  and,  decaying,  form  a  slimy  msss.  If  undisturbed,  the  fangas 
filaments  will  soon  send  their  fruiting  branches  to  the  surface,  where  many  spores 
are  formed  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  plants  in  the  bed.  From  the  nature  of  thii 
crop,  fungicides  containing  copper  can  not  be  employed,  and  the  only  means  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  fungus  is  the  removal  of  diseased  plants  before  they 
can  form  their  spores.  Careful  cultivation,  so  as  to  secure  a  vigorous,  rapid  growth 
of  plants  is  helpful,  and  a  low  temperature  will  prevent  the  rapid  germination  of 
any  spores  which  may  find  their  way  to  the  plants.  Lettuce  will  grow  vigorously 
in  a  temperature  in  which  the  spores  of  tbe  fungus  will  make  but  little  progress, 
and  careful  attention  to  this  will  aid  in  saving  the  crop.    {Mate.  State  B.  40.) 

Lima  bean. — See  Bean. 

Lima-bean  mildew  {Phytophfhora  phaeeoli). — This  disease  is  of  comparatively  re. 
cent  discovery  (Conn,  State  Sta.  B.  1889,  p.  167).    It  first  shows  itself  as  a  spot  hay- 
ing a  white,  woolly  appearance  on  one  side  of  the  unripe  pods.    This  spot  extends  rap- 
idly during  damp  weather,  penetrating  the  pod  and  appearing  on  both  sides;  the  pod 
is  soon  covered  with  a  white,  thick,  woolly  coating;.  M»\bAi&ajave  time  the  pod  begins  to 
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decay  and  finally  becomee  shriveled  and  black.  The  black  appearance  is  not  due  to 
this  fimgoBy  bnt  to  another,  for  which  it  has  prepared  the  way.  The  mildew  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  pods^  bat  is  found  on  the  young  shoots,  distorting  and  check- 
ing their  growth.  Sometimes  it  is  found  upon  the  leaves  and  leaf  stalks.  So  far  it 
has  been  confined  to  Lima  beans,  but  may  be  found  on  others.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  infected  vines  and  pods  be  burned  to  prevent  the  spread.  No  doubt  the  use 
of  some  of  the  common  fungicides  would  tend  to  repress  its  attacks,  though  tests  are 
not  reported.     (Conn,  State  B.  1889,  p,  167,  R,  1890,  p,  97,) 

Iiime. — Lime  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  good  soils  and  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient of  the  ash  of  all  agricultural  plants.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  soil  amend- 
ment and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  renovation  of  worn  soils.  Like  gypsum,  its 
action  as  a  fertilizer  is  not  well  understood,  but  it  probably  acts  indirectly,  render- 
ing available  to  a  certain  extent  the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food — potash  and 
phosphoric  acid — but  being  most  effective  in  reducing  to  assimilable  form  the  inert 
organic  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil  (see  Composts)* 

Lime,  which  is  understood  to  mean  quicklime  (CaO),  is  prepared  by  burning  lime- 
stone, shell,  or  corals  until  their  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  Lime  of  course  varies 
according  to  the  material  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Good  limestone  contains  90  to 
96  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate  with  small  amounts  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  iron, 
and  when  properly  burned  will  yield  a  practically  pure,  rich  lime ;  magnesium  lime- 
stone, or  dolomite,  contains  carbonate  of  lime  varying  from  20  to  80  per  cent  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  varying  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  besides  admixtures  of  silica,  iron, 
and  alumina,  and  yields  a  poor  lime,  which  slakes  slowly,  but  which  has  been  used 
with  good  results  as  a  soil  improver  {N,  J,  B,  1882,  p,  40) ;  oyster  shells  contain  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  yield  a  good  lime.  The  weight  and  buUc 
of  different  kinds  of  lime  before  and  after  slaking  are  thus  given  in  N,  J,  B.  188S, 
p,  41:  "A  bushel  of  good  stone  lime  weighs  93  pounds ;  when  slaked  it  will  measure 
nearly  3  bushels,  each  of  which  will  weigh  about  45  pounds.  A  bushel  of  unslaked 
oyster-shell  lime  weighs  60  pounds;  when  slaked  it  will  measure  something  over  2 
bushels,  each  of  which  will  weigh  40  pounds.  A  bushel  of  magnesia  stone  lime  weighs 
80  pounds;  when  slaked  it  measures  about  2  bushels,  each  of  which  will  weigh  55 
pounds.'' 

A  product  of  some  agricultural  importance  is  the  refuse  from  gas  works  known  as 
gas  lime.  This  material  Is  impregnated  with  sulphur  compounds  which  are  injurious 
to  vegetation  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  weather  before  being  applied  to  crops.  For 
composition  see  Appendix,  Table  IV, 

For  effect  of  lime  on  mechanical  condition  of  soils  see  Clay,  For  limekiln  ashes 
see  Ashe9, 

{Ala,  College  B,  S,  n,  ser,;  Conn,  State  B,  1880,  p,  60,  B.  188S,  p.  60;  Md,  B,  1891,  p, 
S04;  N.  J.  B.  1881,  p,  SO,  B,  188S,  p,  46,) 

Limes  {Ciirue  m^ioa  var.). — ^This  fruit  is  mentioned  as  planted  with  other  citrus 
fruits  in  Cat,  B,  1890,  p,  SOO;  N,  Mex,  B.  2,  In  Cal,  B,  39  a  physical  analysis  and  an 
acid  determination  are  shown.  The  acid  percentage  was  6.86,  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Lisbon  variety  of  lemons,  ascertained  at  the  same  time,  but  the  per- 
centage of  Juice  and  pulp  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  either  of  two  lemon 
▼arieties  examined. 

In  Cai,  B,  1885^*86,  p,  77,  occurs  an  argument  in  favor  of  utilizing  unsalable  limes 
and  lemons  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid.  The  limited  market  for  lime  j nice  seem- 
ing to  be  supplied,  the  preparation  of  citric  acid  in  the  portable  form  of  citrate  of 
lime  is  recommended,  with  which  should  be  combined,  when  feasible,  the  manufac- 
ture ot  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  or  of  oranges.  A  process  of  manufacture  is  de- 
scribed. 

Linden  (TUia  spp.). — European  lindens  are  named  in  the  tree  lists  of  several at«^ 
tions,  and  in  Minn,  B,  24  it  is  noted  that  several  variotiea  liaiV  A^eeu  \tt\^^  aX  \2tak»X 
itation  and  found  too  tender.    For  tho  Auicricuu  Uudeu  Me  iiciss^DQod* 
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Idnsaed  meal — ^The  linseed  meal  used  in  feeding  is  the  groand  press  oake  remain- 
ing after  the  extraction  of  linseed  oil  from  flaxseed.  The  old  process  of  remoYing 
the  oil  from  the  seed  was  not  as  thorough  as  the  new  process,  so  that  there  is  con- 
siderahle  difference  between  the  composition  of  old-process  and  new-process  linseed 
meal  (See  Appemdix,  Tables  I  and  11).  The  new-process  meal  contains  less  than  half 
as  much  fat  (oil)  and  rather  more  protein  than  the  old-process  meal. 

Linseed  meal  for  milk  and  butter  production. — Old  and  new-process  linseed 
meal  were  compared  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  S8,  B,  1890,  p,  16)  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  produced  and  the  cost.  The  old-process  meal  was 
bought  at  $21  and  the  new-process  at  $26  per  ton.  The  value  of  the  fertilizing  in- 
gredients was  somewhat  higher  in  the  new-process  meal,  making  the  net  cost  of  food 
a  little  lower  than  for  old-process  meal.  In  general  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  was  higher  on  the  old-process  meal. 

For  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  old-process  linseed  meal  with  cotton-seed  meal 
and  gluten  meal  by  the  same  station  (B,  41)  see  Cotton-$d9d  meal  for  milk  and  butter 
produotian. 

Two  comparisons  of  new-process  linseed  meal  with  com  meal  reported  by  the  Wis- 
consin Station  (B,  1885,  p.  97)  gave  opposite  results,  one  showing  little,  if  any  advan- 
tage, and  the  other  a  decided  advantage  for  linseed  meal  over  com  meal.  A  comparison 
of  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  at  the  same  station  {B,  1886,  p,  ISO)  indicated  that 
pound  for  pound  the  linseed  meal  gave  slightly  the  larger  milk  production,  but  as- 
suming bran  to  cost  $12  and  linseed  meal  $25  per  ton,  bran  was  much  the  cheaper 
food. 

The  Iowa  Station  (B.  14)  observed  that  "the  substitution  of  bran  and  oil  (linseed) 
meal  for  half  the  amount  of  com  meal  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  both  quantity 
afid  quality  of  milk,  the  increase  in  quality  being  still  more  than  the  increase  in 
quaiutity." 

In  a  comparison  of  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  and  bran,  the  New  York  State  Station 
\B,  1887,  p.  15)  noticed  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  albuminoids  fed  was  favorable 
to  increase  in  both  milk  yield  and  live  weight;  that  the  albuminoids  in  linseed  meal 
seemed  to  be  more  especially  favorable  to  increase  in  live  weight,  and  those  in  the 
bran  to  increase  in  milk  yield.  In  other  words,  this  experiment  indicated  wheat 
bran  to  be  the  better  of  the  two  for  milk  production. 

The  Iowa  Station  {B,  16)  made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  much  linseed  meal 
might  be  fed  without  injury,  and  found  that  with  mature  cows  8  pounds  per  day 
might  be  fed,  provided  the  cows  were  accustomed  to  it  gradually;  and  that  no  iU 
effects  resulted  from  feeding  large  amounts  of  linseed  meal  to  pregnant  cowa.  (N,  Y, 
Jgtate  B,  1889,  p,  198;  Vt,  B,  1890,  p,  88.) 

Linseed  meal  for  beef  production. — ^As  mentioned  above.  New  York  State  Sta- 
tion (B,  1887t  p,  15)  found  that  linseed  meal  was  more  favorable  to  beef  production 
than  to  milk.  Linseed  meal  was  fed  in  a  ration  with  other  food  to  steers  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Station  {B.  40). 

See  also  Cattle,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growtK 

Iiiver  flukes  {Distomum  spp.). — ^These  parasites  infest  the  livers  of  eattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  the  bile  ducts  being  the  chief  seat  of  activity.  Their  bodies  are  flat,  psJe 
brown,  irregular,  three-fourths  to  one  and  one  fourth  inches  long,  and  one-sixth  to 
one-half  an  inch  wide.  A  portion  of  their  life  cycle  is  passed  in  the  body  of  a  fresh- 
water snail,  and  on  this  account  they  are  more  abundant  in  low-lying  lociJities.  The 
eggs  are  carried  from  the  bile  duct  into  the  intestines  and  pass  from  these  in  the  excre- 
ment. On  falling  into  the  water  the  eggs  hatch  and  seek  the  snails,  from  which  the 
flukes  finally  emerge  to  fasten  on  grass  or  to  float  in  drinking  water,  whence  they  are 
taken  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  If  present  in  small  numbers  no  serious  effeot  is  pro- 
duced on  the  health  of  the  animal.  If  abundant,  serious  damage  results,  as  they  ob- 
struct tne  tfow  of  bile  and  the  result  is  a  jaundiced  appearance  of  the  animal  throogh 
tbe presence  of  bile  in  the  blood.    This  is  coutiuued  until  the  ducts  become  thickened 
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and  are  coated  with  hard,  grittj  crusts.  The  bile  undergoes  a  change  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  retarded.  This  results  in  a  dropsical  affection  either  of  the  ab- 
domen or  of  the  Jaw  (called  "water  jaw'').  Extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  fol- 
lowed often  by  profuse  diarrhea,  end  the  life  of  the  animal.  If  examined  the  abdo- 
men or  swollen  jaw  will  be  found  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  the  liver  will  be 
soft  or  almost  rotted.  Eggs  of  the  flukes  may  be  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  as  well 
as  numerous  flukes  in  the  bile  ducts. 

There  appears  to  be  no  medical  treatment  of  value,  although  tonics  will  often  give 
temporary  improvement.  A  liberal  use  of  salt  seems  beneficial.  Cattle  having  ac- 
cess to  salt  marshes  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  fiukes  to  any  serious  degree. 
Pure  water  is  an  important  factor  in  preventive  treatment. 

Stock  should  not  have  access  to  stagnant  pools  in  regions  known  to  be  infected. 
(Jrk.  B,  1889,  p.  109;  La,  B.  10,  2d  $er.;  Tex,  B.  18.) 

A  species  described  in  Tex,  B,  18  under  the  name  of  Distcmum  texanum  is  probably 
the  same  as  Dietamum  magnum  Bassi. 

LocuBts  {Caloptenue  spp.). — See  also  Cicada.  Locusts  or  "grasshoppers''  are  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  description  for  their  identification.  Ordinarily  they 
are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  cause  any  serious  injury.  However,  the  migratory 
ones,  commonly  called  Rocky  Mountain  locusts,  do  occasionally  become  so  numerous 
as  to  destroy  every  green  thing  in  their  path.  Sometimes  the  other  species  become 
troublesome,  but  not  often.  They  may  be  killed  by  scattering  the  following  bait 
wherever  they  are  abundant:  Bran  40  pounds,  middlings  15  pounds,  sirup  2  gallons, 
and  arsenic  20  pounds.  Mix  with  soft  water.  They  eat  this  mixture  greedily  and  of 
eourse  are  poisoned.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  domestic  animal  has  access  to  the 
places  where  this  mixture  is  spread.  Paris  green  or  kerosene-emulsion  sprays  may 
be  used.  Where  present  in  great  abundance  the  "hopper-dozer"  is  the  best  means 
for  combating  them.  This  implement  is  made  of  sheet  iron  8  or  10  feet  long,  turned  up 
an  inch  in  front  and  a  foot  behind,  with  pieces  soldered  in  the  ends.  Hooks  are  placed 
in  front  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  over  the  ground.  If  the  ground  be  rough,  run- 
ners 1  or  2  inches  high  are  advisable.  Into  this  a  layer  of  tar  or  kerosene  and  water 
one-half  inch  deep  is  placed  and  the  machine  drawn  over  the  infested  place.  The 
grasshopi>ers  will  jump  into  the  tar  or  kerosene  and  be  quickly  killed.  This  size 
may  be  drawn  by  two  men  or  boys;  larger  ones  may  be  made  to  be  drawn  by  horses. 
Plowing  after  the  eggs  are  laid  will  cover  them  so  deeply  as  to  prevent  hatching  or 
the  emergence  of  the  young  from  the  ground.  (Iowa  B,  14,  B,  16;  Minn.  B.  8,  B,  17, 
B.,  1888,  p,  305;  K.  J.  B.  K.) 

Loouat  trees. — ^The  black  or  yellow  locust  (Bohinia peeudaeacia)  "is  admired  for 
ite  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers  and  graceful  foliage,"  and  its  wood  is  valued, 
but  it  has  been  extensively  killed  by  a  borer.  It  is  noted  in  Minn,  B,  24  as  "  too  ten- 
der and  uncertain  over  most  of  this  State,  and  too  liable  to  attacks  of  borers  to  war- 
rant its  general  planting  anywhere."  In  sheltered  situations  southward  in  the 
State  it  has  met  with  some  success.  This  and  the  houey  locust  {Glediiechia  iriaoan- 
tkoe)  were  planted  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  {B,  1888^  p,  19,  B,  12),  but  no  impcr- 
tant  results  have  been  reported.  "  Two  or  three  species  "  of  locust  besides  the  honey 
locust  are  noted  in  Ala.  B,  2,  n,  $er.  Attention  otherwise  given  to  the  locust  has  re- 
lated to  the  pests  of  the  first-mentioned  species. 

London  purple. — See  Insectioidee, 

Looioiana  Stations. — ^Tho  three  stations  in  Louisiana  are  organized  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Louiaiana  State  University  and  Mechanical  College,  under  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2,  1887.    They  have  the  same  governing  board  and  director. 

Sugar  kxpsriment  station,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleane,  organized  in  October, 
1885,  by  the  Sugar  Plauters'  Association.    The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the 
college,  director,  assistant  director,  two  chemists,  sugar-maker,  {aiQiTna»ii«b^«t«%a^<^ 
secretary.    The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  &e\d  exp«iiai«ii\A  ^\\21kl«cX2^^ 
izen  and  cropt^  bortioultute,  BugAr-aukkingf  drainagei  uid  imj^ttUoa* 
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Statb  expbrimbnt  STATioer,  Baton  Bouge,  organized  in  January,  1886,  by  the  State 
bnrean  of  agricalture.  The  fltaff  conslBts  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director, 
assistant  director,  chemist,  assistant  chemist,  botanist,  Teterinarian,  entomologist, 
horticulturist,  farm  manager,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  chemistry,  field  experiments  with  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  entomology. 

North  Louisiana  expkrimsnt  station,  Calhounf  organized  in  April,  1888,  under 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college, 
director,  assistant  director,  chemist,  geologist,  farm  manager,  and  superintendent  of 
stock.    The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops. 

Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  three  stations  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  47 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $34,900. 

Lucem. — See  Alfalfa, 

Lumpy  jaw. — See  Actinamyeosii, 

Lung  diaeaaea. — The  principal  disease  affecting  the  lungs  of  hogs  is  inflammation 
of  the  luDgs,  due  to  exposure  in  inclement  weather.  Careful  attention  to  the  feed- 
ing, dieting,  and  comfort  of  the  animal  will  in  most  cases  effect  a  cure. 

The  principal  disease  of  the  lungs  of  sheep  is  one  caused  by  minute,  threadlike 
worms.  The  lambs  become  infected  and  the  worms  continue  to  live  and  increase, 
not  only  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  well.  Preventiye  measures 
are  best  employed.  If  known  to  be  present  in  a  flock,  wean  the  lambs  early  and 
keep  them  in  separate  pastures  provided  with  pure  water.  The  symptoms  are  a  dry, 
husky  cough,  increased  respiration,  irregular  feeding,  and  discharge  from  nose  and 
eyes.  If  the  nasal  discharge  be  examined  from  time  to  time  the  parasites  may  bo 
found  in  it.  The  worms  are  1  to  2  inches  long  and  of  a  whitish  color.  If  the  lungs  of 
a  dead  sheep  present  a  liver-like  appearance  and  sink  when  thrown  into  water,  this 
parasite  may  be  looked  for  in  little  clusters  throughout  the  lung  cavities.  Inhalation 
of  chlorine  gas  or  sulphur  fumes  is  recommended  as  a  treatment  for  this  parasite 
(La.  B,  10,  2d  »er.). 

Lupinea  (i^iptnut  spp.). — ^A  large  genus  of  leguminous  herbs  or  little  shrubs,  with 
terminal  or  axillary  racemes  of  showy  flowers.  A  number  of  species  are  grown  for 
ornament.  The  three  species  commonly  grown  for  forage  are  the  white  {Lupinui  aU 
&v«),  the  yellow  (X.  luteus),  and  the  blue  (£.  HrBuius)  lupines.  These  plants  are 
bushy  and  somewhat  woody,  and  are  generally  too  coarse  for  fodder,  though  used  in 
some  countries  for  sheep.  They  contain  a  bitter  compound  not  relished  by  stock. 
They  are  among  the  plants  which  collect  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  are  valuable  for 
green  manuring.    (Conn.  Storrs  B,  6,  B,  6,) 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  1890,  p,  17S)  it  has  been  found  that  when 
lupines  are  plowed  under  the  first  of  August,  a  month  afterwards  the  soil  can  be 
worked  for  seeding  down  grasses  or  winter  crops. 

Colo.  B.  It  contains  brief  descriptions  of  the  native  lupines  {lAip\nu$  argentous  and 
var.  argophyllui). 

In  California  (B.  1890,  p.  242)  the  sand  lupine  {Lapinns  formoiUB),  a  large  low  bush 
with  purple  flowers,  is  a  troublesome  weed  which  extends  its  long,  tough  rootstocks 
in  every  direction,  and  is  difficult  to  extirpate. 

For  analyses  of  white  and  yellow  lupines  see  0.  E,  8.  B.  11, 

Lyoimeter. — ^The  lysimeter  is  essentially  a  rain  gauge  filled  with  soil  and  is  used 
to  measure  the  amount  of  water  which  percolates  or  passes  through  a  soil.  In  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  rain  gauges  it  should  serve  to  show  also  the  evaporation 
from  the  soil.  Lysimeters  were  first  constructed  in  1796  by  Dalton  in  England.  The 
first  instruments  were  crude  affairs,  but  considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
in  their  construction,  especially  by  American  investigators.  The  object  sought  after 
in  every  case  has  been  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  inside  the  lysimeter  the 
same  conditiona  which  obtain  in  the  surround! ug  soil.  To  secure  this  end  unusual 
palfis  4r0  often  taken  to  force  down  the  lysimeter  \>ox  vn\io  ^^tbaonWYXiiva^iiLany  way 
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disturbing  the  inclosed  earth  (see  special  report  by  Levi  Stockbridge  on  investiga 
tions  with  the  lysimeter,  etc.,  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1879,  and  N» 
Y.  State  R,  1882,  p. 14), 

A  decided  disadvantage  common  to  all  the  older  forms  of  lysimeters  is  thus  stated 
by  Dr.  Johnson  {Conn,  8t4iie  R,  1880,  p.  95):  "  The  very  fact  that  a  stratum  of  soil  is 
undermined  for  collecting  the  water  that  percolates  through  it  decidedly  affects  per- 
colation and  evaporation — usually  diminishes  the  percolation  and  increases  evapora- 
tion by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  porous  earth,  which,  when  continuous,  sucks 
down  water  from  the  surface  when  this  is  the  wetter,  and  sucks  up  water  from  the 
subsoil  when  that  is  the  wetter,  thiiE  limiting  the  movement  of  the  water  of  tbe  soil 
within  a  narrower  range  than  it  naturally  would  have.'' 

This  statement  was  confirmed  in  actual  practice  at  the  New  York  State  Station. 
It  was  found  (R,  1887,  p.  IIS)  thjit  "  the  earth  within  the  lysimeter  became  abnor- 
mally dry  in  times  of  drought,  and  on  the  advent  of  rain  absorbed  more  water  than  it 
would  if  not  thus  isolated.  The  upward  movement  of  the  soil  water  in  fair  weather 
being  restricted,  the  soluble  soil  constituents  washed  downward  faster  and  appeared 
in  the  drainage  water  in  greater  proportion  than  was  the  case  under  normal  condi- 
tions." As  a  means  of  approaching  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  natural  soil,  an 
instrument  was  constructed  which  differed  from  the  ordinary  form  of  lysimeter  in 
being  provided  with  an  artificial  water  table,  which  is  kept  at  a  constant  height  by 
the  daily  addition  of  sufficient  water  to  make  up  the  loss  from  evaporation.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  lysimeter  that  it  furnishes  not  only  a  measure  of  percolation,  but 
also  an  approximately  correct  daily  record  of  soil  evaporation.  ''The  conditions 
within  this  lysimeter  differ  from  those  in  the  outside  soil  in  the  height  of  the  water 
table  being  constant.  But  by  providing  lysimeters  of  various  depths  and  by  noting 
the  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  natural  water  table,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  movements  of  water  in  the  natural  soil. " 

For  details  of  construction  see  Ind,  R.  1888,  p,  21;  N,  Y,  State  R.  1888,  p,  187. 

Investigations  with  these  instruments  have  not  as  yet  been  fruitful  of  decisive 
results.  Johnson  concludes  {Conn,  State  R.  1880,  p,  95)  from  the  investigations  of 
Stockbridge,  Stnrtevant,  and  others,  that  with  a  rainfall  of  26  to  44  inches  the  per- 
colation will  amount  to  5  to  10  inches.  At  the  New  York  State  Station  the  percola- 
tion through  the  improved  lysimeters  described  above  varied  during  the  months 
of  June-September,  1889.  from  24  to  37  per  cent  of  the  rainfall.  The  percolation 
through  the  old-style  lysimeters  during  the  entire  year  varied  from  38  to  44  percent 
of  the  rainfall,  and  during  the  growing  season,  May-September,  from  14  to  23  per 
cent. 

{Conn,  StaU  R,  1880,  p,  91;  Ind  R.  1888,  p,  21;  Nebr,  B.  6;  N,  Y,  State  B,  1,  R, 
1882,  p,  14,  R,  1883,  p,  SI,  R,  1884,  p,  847,  R,  1885,  p,  293,  R.  1886,  p.  326,  R,  1887,  p, 
113,  R,  1888,  p,  313,  R,  1890,  p,  390,) 

Bfagnolia  {Magnolia  spp.). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  in  Ala,  College  B,2,  n.  ser,,  on 
the  ornamental  and  useful  characters  of  the  magnolias.  The  wood  is  generally  soft 
and  not  well  adapted  to  cabinetwork,  but  that  of  M,  acuminata,  the  cucumber  tree, 
is  used  for  pump  logs  and  for  making  wooden  bowls.  An  investigation  of  the  fuel 
value  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  M,  grandiflora  is  recorded  in  Ga,  B,  3,  with  general 
ash  analysis,  having  especial  reference  to  the  manurial  value  of  the  ash. 

For  partial  analysis,  see  Appendix,  Table  V. 

Maine  Station,  Orono. — Organized  under  State  authority  March  3,  1885,  and 
reorganized  under  act  of  Congress  October  1, 1887,  as  a  department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  director,  agriculturist,  botanist  and  entomologist,  meteorologist,  veter- 
inarian, two  chemists,  horticulturist,  assistant  botantist  and  entomologist,  assistant 
horticulturist,  foreman  of  farm,  and  stenographer  aud  clerk.  Its  prliiOv^^VVv\i&!&  ol 
work  are  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  crops,  vegetablea,  au^  ic\x\\A\  ^\&ca»»^ 
of  plants;  digeatibility  offoediDg  stuffs;  feeding  experimeuta  wVttiiinis^  ^^'W^  %»^ 
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pigs ;  and  dairying.    Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  issued  81  annual  reporta 
and  30  bulletins.    Reyenue  in  1892,  $15,353. 

Maize. — See  Com, 

Malt  aprouta. — See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  IL 

Mammltia  [also  called  Garget,  or  Inflammation  of  the  udder]. — ^A  disease  of  the 
udder  common  in  cows  which  are  heavily  fed  at  the  time  of  calving.  Allowing  tbe 
milk  to  remain  too  long  in  the  udder  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mammitis.  The  symp- 
toms are  swelling  of  the  milk  glands,  pain  in  the  udder,  and  fever.  The  flow  of 
milk  is  decreased  and  the  cow  evinces  pain  during  milking.  If  not  telieved  ab- 
scesses may  form,  or  a  portion  of  the  udder  may  lose  its  power  of  secretion. 

The  milk  should  be  drawn  firequently  and  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  udder, 
which  should  be  frequently  and  carefully  rubbed  with  the  hand.  Some  soothing 
ointment  should  be  rubbed  on  the  udder.  The  following  formula  may  be  used: 
8  ounces  of  vaseline,  and  3  ounces  each  of  extract  of  belladonna,  gum  camphor,  and 
extract  of  henbane.  If  the  gland  becomes  hard,  the  following  ointment  may  be 
used:  1  dram  each  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  4  ounces  of  yaseline.  To 
reduce  the  fever  a  purgative  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  given.  The  diet  should  be 
light.    (Za.  B.  10,  id  $er.) 

Mangel-'W^urzela. — ^For  feeding  trials  see  Fige,  For  composition  see  Appendix, 
Tables  land  IL 

Manure. — Manure,  according  to  Harris,  is  anything  containing  an  element  or  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  which,  if  the  soil  needed  it,  would,  if  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  in  an  available  condition,  produce,  according  to  soil,  season,  climate^ 
and  variety,  a  maximum  crop. 

The  fertilizing  materials  comprehended  in  this  definition  may  be  conyeniently 
classed  in  three  groups : 

(1)  Commercial  fertilizers  (see  Fertilixere). 

(2)  Farm  manures  (see  Barnyard  manure  and  Green  manuring). 

(3)  Soil  amendments  or  improvers  (see  Aehea,  Gypsum,  Lime,  Marl,  Peat,  etc.). 

Maple  augar.— In  Vt,  B,  tS  preliminary  information  is  given  respecting  the  United 
States  Government  bounty  upon  maple  and  other  sugars  reaching  a  certain  standiird 
of  purity,  together  with  a  report  on  inyestigations  on  maple  sugar.  Sugar  testing  90^ 
or  over  by  polariscope  commands  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  testing  between 
80^  and  90°,  If  cents.  The  polariscope  is  explained,  but  this  instrument  not  being 
available  for  farm  use,  methods  of  approximate  testing  by  the  hydrometer  and  by  the 
thermometer  are  described,  the  latter  being  preferred  as  safest,  when  an  accurate 
thermometer  is  intelligently  used.  The  main  question  was  how  maple  sirup  must 
be  handled  in  order  to  make  a  sugar  testing  80°,  and  extensire  experiments  were  con- 
dncted  in  sugaring  off  sirups.  A  poor  sirup  requires  more  heat  to  reach  this  test 
than  a  good  one,  and  it  was  found  that  to  make  a  sugar  testing  80°  a  first>run  sirnp 
should  be  treated  to  235°  F.,  the  general  run  of  good  quality  sirup  to  235°,  and  the 
later  runs  to  238°.  From  the  last  runs  a  sugar  testing  80°  cannot  be  made. 
Large  numbers  of  samples  were  sent  to  the  station,  generally  of  ordinary 
grades,  most  of  which  tested  over  80°,  a  few  over  90°,  and  one  even  as  high 
as  96°.  The  question  is  discussed  whether  it  is  desirable  to  gain  the  highest  bounty, 
t.  «.,  for  sugar  testing  90°.  Since  the  amount  of  sugar  decreases  as  the  standard 
rises  it  would  pay  only  when  one  can  be  sure  of  a  correspondingly  high  price  for  the 
high-test  sugar.  The  subject  of  sirup  making  is  also  discussed,  and  data  are  given 
for  deciding  whether  one  can  more  profitably  make  simp  or  make  sugar  and  gain 
the  bounty. 

In  Vt,  B,  SO  the  results  of  the  bounty  after  one  year  are  discussed.     It  appeared 

from  the  returns  that  2,328,846  pounds  of  su^^ar  were  weighed  and  sampled  for  the 

botmty,  of  which  82,237  pounds  tested  over  90^,  1,939,339  between  80°  and  90°,  and 

its  majunder  below  80^,  aaven-eighthB  o£  tlie  amousit  )Ai\]A\MkVii%  «ii\Mi<^  to  the 
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higher  ot  lower  bounty.  The  ftgg^gate  boanty  for  the  State  was  $35,094.88.  It 
appeared  in  general  that  on!)  those  who  made  some  2,000  pounds  of  sugar  took  the 
steps  necessary  to  secure  the  bounty.  The  "  relative  proiit  of  sugar  and  sirup"  is 
discussed. 

Maple  trees.  (Acer  spp.). — ^The  harder  sugar  maple  (A.  sacehairinum,  according  to 
recent  authority  properly  A,  harhatum)  has  receiyed  considerable  attention  as  a 
source  of  sugar,  and  as  a  shade  and  timber  tree.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Iowa  Station 
{B.  16)  "as  a  combined  shade  and  ornamental  tree  a  weli-grown  hard  maple  has  no 
superior.''  In  Minn,  B.  £4  it  is  described  as  ''very  hardy  oyer  most  of  the  State  in 
heavy,  rich  lands,  when  grown  in  forests,  and  forming  one  of  our  most  valuable  tim- 
ber and  fhel  woods.''  It  does  well  as  a  street  or  lawn  tree  southward  and  south- 
eastward in  the  State,  if  the  trunk  is  shaded;  elsewhere  in  the  State  it  winterkills 
badl>  if  exposed,  especially  when  young.  In  MioK  J?.  ^  it  is  stated  that  this  maple 
is  planted  far  more  abundantly  in  that  State  than  any  or  all  other  trees,  deciduous 
or  evergreen ;  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  die  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
The  proper  manner  of  setting  and  treating  the  tree  is  described.  The  hard  maple 
has  been  included  in  the  South  Dakota  {B,  IS)  forestry  plantations,  but  no  impor- 
tant results  are  reported.  See  also  Ala»  B,  f  ,  n.  $er»  In  Ific^.  B»  S2  (a  report  of  a 
forestry  convention)  occurs  a  paper  upon  ''The  sugar  maple  in  its  relation  to  the 
Ibrestry  question,"  in  which  it  is  argued  that  within  the  maple  belt  no  other  tree  is 
so  well  suited  to  secure  the  preservation  of  living  forests,  on  the  ground  that  an  im- 
mediate and  continuous  profit  is  obtainable  from  making  maple  sugar.  In  this  paper 
the  tree  is  not  rated  high  for  timber. 

The  soft  or  silver-leafed  maple  (A,  dasyearpum,  according  to  late  authority  properly 
eaUed  A.  taoekarinum)  has  been  much  planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  for  wind- 
breaks, etc.  (Ala.  College  B.,  S  n.  eer,;  Minn,  B,  U ;  Nebr,  B,  18;  S.  Dak.  B,  1888,  p.  19,  B, 
IS,  B.  £S,)  By  the  South  Dakota  Station  (B.  tS)  this  is  Judged,  where  perfectly  hardy, 
to  be  as  good  a  rapid-growing  tree  with  soft  wood  as  any  available  in  that  State,  and  a 
lit  substitute  for  box  elder  to  form  the  greater  part  of  a  grove.  "  It  retains  the  habit  of 
rapid  growth  later  in  life  than  box  elder,  but  does  not  endure  shade  quite  so  well, 
and  hence  is  not  quite  so  desirable  as  a  nurse  tree."  In  the  central  part  of  the  State 
it  winterkills,  while  young  at  least,  and  sends  up  several  shoots  from  near  the  ground, 
necessitating  oarefhl  pruning.  According  to  Minn,  B,  £4  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
it  is  a  good  street  tree,  and  valued  for  wind-breaks  on  account  of  its  quick  upright 
growth."  The  difficulty  that  its  limbs  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  shortening  the  branches.  A  cut-leafed  variety  of  this  species 
is  also  noted  in  Minn,  B,  24, 

The  red  maple  (A.  ruhrum)  is  briefly  described  in  Ala.  College  B,  t,  n,  $er,  and  Minn, 
B,  fU.    It  furnishes  a  cabinet  wood  and  is  used  as  an  ornamental  and  shade  tree. 

Other  species  noted  in  Minn,  B,  t4  are  the  Norway  maple  {A,  platanoide$)  and  the 
Tartarian  maple  (A,  tartaricum).  The  Norway  maple  is  cousidered  to  rival  the  hard 
maple  in  value,  but  to  be  a  little  uncertain  in  that  latitude.  Its  varieties  have 
special  ornamental  qualities.  The  Tartarian  is  a  small  pretty  tree  of  piomising 
hardiness,  but  not  long  tried. 

In  Cal,  B,  1890,  p,  2S6,  occurs  the  following  note:  "Of  the  various  maples  that  are 
native  of  the  country  east  of  the  Sierras,  none  except  the  Acer  negundo,  or  "box 
elder,"  has  ever  equaled  (in  the  State)  our  native  California  species.  The  most  val- 
uable of  the  native  si>ecies  is  Acer  maorophylla,  which  in  suitable  soil  and  within  the 
range  of  the  moist  ocean  winds  is  of  enduring  and  rapid  growth.  It  can  be  highly 
recommended  as  an  avenue  and  shade  tree.    Its  timber  is  also  quite  valuable. 

For  ash-leafed  maple  see  Box  elder. 

BCarL — ^The  term  "marl"  is  somewhat  indefinite,  audio  different  localities  is  ap- 
plied to  widely  different  materials.    In  a  general  sense  it  means  essentially  a  mix- 
lure  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  with  more  or  less  sand,  w\i\c^\i  T««d^\V^  is^S^  \«k 
l^iecss  on  ^xpoeim  to  the  ait.    Although  probably  the  greater  part  ol  \i\i!^  \nBx\&lQ'Qs^^ 
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in  this  country  conform  to  this  definition  and  depend  for  agricoltnral  yftlae  on  their 
lime  content,  there  arc  quite  extensive  deposits  of  the  cretaceous  marls  known  as 
green  «and  in  New  Jersey,  whi9h  contain  considerable  amounts  of  potash  (difficultly 
available)  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  addition  to  a  variable  amount  of  lime. 

Marl  beds  are  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States  and  have  been  developed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Yirgiuia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  marls  of  these  deposits  generally  belong  to  three  classes, 
and  occur  in  geological  formations  which  are  found,  as  a  rule,  one  above  the  other 
in  immediate  succession. 

The  upper  layer,  blue  or  Bhal<*  marl  (neocene),  is  generally  found  at  or  near  the 
surface,  and  consists  chiefly  of  sea  mud  with  partially  decomposed  shells  and  bones. 
It«  value  depends  mainly  upon  its  content  of  carbonate  of  lime  (40-60  per  cent),  al- 
though it  contains  in  addition  small  percentages  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
This  class  predominates  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  has  been 
extensively  used  with  good  results  on  worn-out  or  naturally  infertile  soils. 

The  second  class,  eocene  or  chalk  marl,  is.commonly  ''a  coarse  kind  of  friable  chalk, 
consisting  of  comminuted  shells  and  corals  of  a  light  yellowish  or  grayish  color  to 
white,  sometimes  compacted  into  a  pretty  solid  limestone.''  Its  content  of  lime  is 
greater  (50-95  per  cent)  than  that  of  the  shell  marl  and  the  percentages  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  less. 

In  the  lower  layer  occur  cretaceous  marls  known  as  green  sand  in  New  Jersey. 
These  vary  considerably  in  chemical  composition  and  agricultural  value.  Their 
fertilizing  value  is  determined  chiefly  by  their  content  of  potash  and  phosphorie 
acid,  although  many  are  calcareous.  The  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  marls  of  this  class  generally  average  higher  in  carbonate  of  lime  than 
those  of  New  Jersey,  but  New  Jersey  greensond  averages  considerably  higher  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  marl  has  long  been  used  with  beneficial  results 
by  New  Jersey  farmers.    Their  experience  has  developed  the  following  facts: 

Marls  containing  the  most  phosphoric  acid  are  the  ones  which  are  the  most  highly 
esteemed  by  farmers. 

Marls,  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  fine  powder,  besides  any  shells  that  maybe 
in  them,  are  the  best  and  most  lasting  fertilizers,  though  they  must  be  used  in  large 
quantities. 

Marls,  consisting  of  pure  grains  of  greensand,  though  containing  their  full  per- 
centage of  potash,  are  frequently  without  any  fertilizing  action,  and  their  effects  are 
not  very  well  marked  in  any  cases  (N.  J,  B,  ISSf,  p,  44).  This  is  due,  probably,  to 
the  fact  that  the  potash  exists  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  silicate,  and  is  very  slowly 
available  to  the  plant. 

If  some  practicable  method  of  rendering  this  potash  readily  available,  either  by 
chemical  reagents  or  by  composting  can  be  devised,  the  value  of  the  marl  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Work  in  this  line  has  been  undertaken  in  New  Jersey  and  at  the 
Maryland  Station,  but  as  far  as  known  the  results  have  not  yet  been  reported. 

In  N.  J.  R.  1882 f  p,  4S,  it  is  stated  that  ''greensand  marls  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  and  influence  in  improving  New  Jersey  agriculture.  They  have  been  the  means 
of  restoring  large  districts  of  worn-out  land  to  fertility;  they  have  improved  the 
texture  and  productiveness  of  lands  naturally  too  light  to  be  otherwise  worth  calti- 
vation ;  they  continue  to  be  used  in  large  quantities,  and  constitute  a  valuable  low- 
priced  fertilizer,  very  desirable  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  too  great." 

In  N,  C.  R.  1880,  p,  79,  Dr.  W.  C.  Kerr,  writing  of  the  use  of  marl  in  North 
Carolina,  says:  "I  have  never  found  a  case  of  its  failure  to  pay,  and  many  worn-out 
and  originally  poor  farms  have  been  regenerated  by  its  use.  The  effect  of  marl  is 
permanent;  one  good  marling  will  last  two  generations  and  more." 

Although  such  favorable  results  follow  the  use  of  marls  on  land  in  close  proximity 
to  the  deposits  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these 
marls  furnish  sufficient  plant  food  to  pay  for  costly  manipulation  or  extended  trans- 
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The  TAlae  of  marls  as  fertilizers  was  early  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  eiistem 
Virginia,  and  Edmund  KuffiD,  in  his  work  on  Calcareous  Manures,  published  in  1832, 
describes  the  nature  of  the  marl  deposits  of  that  part  of  the  State  and  discusses  fully 
the  principles  and  practice  of  marling  as  then  understood. 

The  wide  Tariations  in  composition  of  different  marls  are  shown  in  the  following 
Uble: 


New  Jersey  frreen  sand 

Maryland  marls 

North  Carolina  marls . . 
Kentaoky  marls 


Potash. 


Per  unt, 
3.53-7.00 
0.24-4.76 
0. 2^-1. 50 
0. 18-3. 12 


Lime. 


Per  cent. 
1.26-  0.07 

trace-30.90 
6.00-45.00 
0.37-^  06 


rhosplioric 
acid. 


Per  cent. 
1.02^.87 
traoe-l.  74 
O.IO-IO.OO 
trace-0. 86 


{Ala,  College  B.  8,  n,  $er. ;  Cal.  B.  1890,  p,  85;  Canada  ExpU  Farme  B.  1889,  p.  4B, 
B.  1890,  p.  112;  Conn.  State  B,  36,  B.  6S,  B,  1879,  pp,  43,  46,  B.  1882,  p,  62,  B.  1884, 
p,  75;  JSTy.  B.  39;  La,  B,  26,  B,  1,  2d9er,;  Md,  B.  1889,  p,  79,  B,  1890,  p,  119,  B,  1891, 
p.  298;  Mick,  B,  9;  Jdiae.  B,  4,  B.  1890,  p,  38  ;  N.  J.  B,  1880,  p.  37,  B,  1881,  p,  28,  B. 
1882,  p.  43;  N.  C.  B,  1883,  p,  96,  B,  1884,  p,  84,  B,  1886,  p.  73.  B.  1887,  p.  60,  B.  1888, 
p.  41;  Tenn.  B.  vol,  II,  1;  Tex.  B,  13;  Ft.  B,  1889,  p.  36.) 

Martynia  (Martynia prohoeoidea)  [also  called  DoYil*B  claws  or  Unicom  plant]. — ^A 
wild  plant  in  the  South  and  West,  the  young  green  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  pickles. 
"  The  rii>e  pods  are  black,  hard,  and  homy,  and  provided  with  two  long  hooked 
beaks  or  claws.  The  flower  resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  catalpa,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related."  It  has  been  grown  at  the  Minnesota  (B,  1888,  p.  268)  and  Nebraska 
{B.  12)  Stations. 

Maryland  Station,  College  Park. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  March  9, 
1888,  as  a  department  of  Maryland  Agriculture  College.  The  staff  of  the  station 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  chemist,  agriculturist,  horticul- 
turist, physicist,  assistant  agriculturist,  treasurer,  and  stenographer.  Its  principal 
lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops,  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and 
28  bulletins.    Bevenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Maasachuaetta  Hatch  Station,  Amherat. — Organized  under  act  oi  Congress, 
March  2,  1888,  as  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  agriculturist,  horticultur- 
ist, entomologist,  meteorologist,  two  assistant  horticulturists,  assistant  agriculturist, 
treasurer,  and  auditor. '  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  meteorology,  field  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  and  fruits,  and  entomology.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  sta- 
tion had  published  4  annual  reports  and  68  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Ifaaaachaaetta  State  Station,  Amherat. — Organized  under  State  authority, 
July,  1882.  The  staff  consists  of  the  director  and  chemist,  mycologist,  five  assistant 
chemists,  assistant  in  field  experiments  and  stock  feeding,  and  foreman.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers,  field  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  and  field  crops,  diseases  of  plants,  analyses  of  feeding-stuffs, 
and  feeding  experiments.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  9  an- 
nual reports  and  45  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $13,600. 

May  beetle  (Lachnoetema  fusca)  [The  adult  insect  .is  also  known  as  June  bug 
and  its  larva  as  White  Grub  or  Grub-worm]. — A  very  common  beetle,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  dark  brown  or  black.  The  beetles  rest  during  the  day  and  feed  at 
night  on  the  leaves  and  i>uit  of  the  trees.  The  eggs  (40  to  60  in  number)  are  de- 
posited in  the  ground  in  a  ball  of  earth,  and  soon  after  the  fem&Vc^  ^Voa. 

The  larvflB  live  for  three  years  in  the  ground.    The  grub  iB  aott,  "wYiWa  'v\>5>a.'>aTWii- 
MJiead,ADdJuu  six  lege  well  toward  the  front  of  the  body.  TVi^\>ft«t\«aisi«i.i\i^^s«aX«A. 
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with  arsenites  or  they  may  be  jarred  from  trees  early  in  the  morning.  Plowing  and 
exposing  the  grabs  to  birds  will  caase  the  destruction  of  many.  They  are  also  held 
in  oheck  to  a  considerable  degree  by  natnral  enemies. 

Kapid  rotation  and  high  cultivation  of  crops  are  unfaTorable  for  grubs. 

(Arh,  B,,  1890,  jp.  70;  Ky.  B,  SI;  Me,  B,  1889,  p,  189;  Maia.  Hatch  B.  It;  N, 
Mex,  B.  g;  Ohio  B,  vol.  III,  4;  Ft,  B,  1889,  p,  156;  W,  Va.  B,  1890,  p.  156.) 

Meadow^a. — The  grasses  best  suited  for  meadows  in  Minnesota  are  discussed  in 
iftfifi.  B,  12,  Grasses  and  clovers  sown  in  the  spring  with  a  small  grain  crop  should 
have  a  hard,  fall-plowed  seed  bed.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy,  harrowing  should 
be  very  light,  but  if  the  land  is  dry  it  may  be  thorough.  Permanent  meadows  are 
not  considered  as  profitable  as  short  rotations  of  meadow  and  cultivated  crops.  For 
wet  lauds,  a  mixture  of  redtop  and  alsike  clover  is  recommended.  The  latter  makes 
A  good  growth  in  the  first  few  years  while  several  years  are  required  for  the  best  re- 
sults from  redtop.  For  this  reason  redtop  does  not  find  a  place  in  short  rotations. 
The  cost  of  orchard-grass  seed,  from  $3  to  $5  for  the  3  bushels  necessary  to  an  acre, 
practically  excludes  this  grass  from  a  short  rotation.  Timothy  fits  into  rotation  well, 
but  alone  it  **  serves  for  only  a  few  years  in  a  permanent  pasture  or  meadow/'  Blue 
grass  in  Minuesota  grows  too  short  for  meadows. 

In  choosing  a  field  for  a  permanent  meadow  it  is  well  to  avoid  dry,  sandy,  or  grav- 
•Uy  soil. 

At  the  Michigan  Station  {B,  77)  recently  seeded  meadows  yielded  more  hay  than 
those  which  had  been  in  grass  and  pastured  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  were  sown  alone:  Meadow  fescue,  meadow  foxtail,  tall  oat  grass,  red- 
top,  June  grass,  orchard  grass,  alfalfa,  Agropyrum  tenerum,  fowl  meadow  grass,  taller 
meadow  fescue,  timothy,  red  and  mammoth  clover.  Meadow  fescue  and  perennial  rye 
grass  were  sown  together.  The  yields  made  by  those  two  were  compared  with  the 
hay  from  a  mixture  of  timothy,  tall  oat  grass,  orchard  grass,  tall  fescue,  fowl  meadow 
grass,  red  clover,  mammoth  clover,  and  Agropyrum  tenerum.  The  mixture  afforded 
by  far  the  largest  crop. 

The  Masbachusette  State  Station  (B.  1891,  p,  184)  condemns  the  seeding  down  of 
grasses  in  the  spring  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Kansas  (B,  £)  it  has 
been  found  best  to  sow  in  the  spring,  not  earlier  than  April  15.  On  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion farm  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass  (2  bushels  per  acre)  and  red  clover  (3  quarts) 
has  proven  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  combination. 

Medlar  (Mespilus  germanioa), — ^A  small  tree  and  its  fruits,  related  to  the  orab  ap- 
ple, somewhat  cultivated  in  Europe  but  rarely  in  this  country.  The  fruit  is  edible 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  decay.  A  plantation  of  three  varieties  is  noted  in  La.  B. 
Sy  Sd  ser, 

Melilotua  (Melilotue  alha)  [also  called  Bokhara  clover  and  Large  white  cloyer].— 
Uses. — ^Melilotus  resembles  alfalfa,  but  grows  much  taller  (3  to  8  feet)  and  bears  a 
number  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a  biennial  but  will  resoed  itself  indefinitely. 
It  thrives  on  calcareous  soils,  making  some  growth  even  on  the  bare  rotten  limestone, 
where  no  other  plaut  could  subsist.  On  the  black  prairie  soils  of  the  South  and  on 
yellow  loam  and  white  lime  soils  it  has  a  high  value  as  a  renovating  crop.  These 
black  prairie  soils,  most  of  which  do  not  respond  to  commercial  fertilizers,  are  easily 
improved  by  seeding  to  melilotus.  The  decay  of  the  large  roots  not  only  supplies 
plant  food,  but  by  leaving  numerous  small  holes  in  the  soil  aids  in  the  drainage. 
Melilotus  is  valuable  both  for  pasturage  and  for  hay.  At  first  animals  refuse  to  eat 
it,  but  later  relish  it.  It  makes  an  early  spring  growth  and  remains  green  late  in 
the  fall.  In  Nevada  melilotus  grew  well  along  streams  but  did  not  thrive  in  dry 
situations. 

On  the  lime  lands  of  the  South,  for  early  and  late  pasturage  and  for  restoring  the 
fertility  of  exhausted  fields,  it  has  no  superior  among  the  clovers.  When  cat  early  it 
is  a  valuable  hay  crop,  but  in  this  respect  is  surpassed  by  lespedeza  and  red  clover. 
Tlioagh  melilotua  grows  on  lime  soils  North  and  Soutii,  it  has  been  appreciated 
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ehiefly  in  the  South.  In  some  States  farther  north  it  is  considered  a  weed.  As  a 
renovating  crop  it  merits  trial  on  calcareous  soils  in  every  latitude.  Melilotns  has 
also  some  value  as  a  bee  plant.  It  has  been  tested  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Sta- 
tion, giving  a  smaller  yield  of  hay  than  timothy.  The  best  reports  come  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  Canebrake  Stations,  where  the  land  is  highly  calcareous. 
At  the  Mississippi  Station  it  thrives  best  on  soil  richest  in  lime — where  thA  rotten 
limestone  is  near  the  surface — ^making  less  thrifty  growth  on  clay  hills  and  noh  bot- 
toms. 

CoBfPOSiTiON.— For  composition  see  Appendix,  Table  IT, 

CuLTURK. — ^February  and  March  are  the  best  months  for  sowing.  From  2  to  4 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  sown  broadcast.  A  smaller  amount  of  seed  will 
give  a  smaller  crop  the  first  year,  but  will  suffice  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  reseed 
itself.  Sow  the  seed  on  well  prepared  land  and  the  winter  rains  will  cover  it.  Or 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  condition,  harrow  after  sowing.  Melilotus  may  be  sown 
with  oats  in  February  or  the  seed  may  be  scattered  over  a  field  of  fall  sown  oats. 

Harvestino. — ^During  the  first  season  one  or  two  cuttings  may  be  made;  during 
the  second  season  two  or  three.  If  the  laud  is  to  remain  in  melilotus  more  than  two 
years,  only  two  cuttings  are  made  the  second  season,  after  which  there  is  usually 
sufficient  seed  formed  to  insure  a  stand.  It  is  important  that  melilotus  be  cut  before 
the  stalks  become  coarse  and  woody.  From  15  to  20  inches  is  the  best  height.  The 
first  cutting  of  the  second  season  is  secured  about  May  1.  Melilotus  produces  a 
heavy  growth  of  hay,  which,  though  excellent  for  home  use,  is  not  so  salable  as 
lespedeza  hay. 

Melilotus  must  be  cured  with  care,  as  too  much  sun  causes  shedding  of  the  leaves. 
At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  it  produced  at  one  cutting  3,090  pounds  of  hay 
per  acre  the  first  season ;  its  yield  is  much  heavier  the  second  season. 

Rotation. — Com,  cotton,  and  oats  all  succeed  well  on  a  field  that  has  been  in 
melilotus  two  years.  Such  a  rotation  sometimes  increases  the  com  crop  from  10  or 
15  to  25  or  90  bushels  per  acre  and  upwards.  When  it  is  desired  to  run  the  land 
in  melilotus  more  than  two  years,  seeds  must  be  allowed  to  form,  and  these  may 
be  left  as  they  fall,  or  the  land  may  be  harrowed. 

(Ala,  Cane^akeB,  7,  B.  9,  B.  10,  B.  II,  B,  IS,  B.  14;  Colo,  B,  t;  La,  B,  t6,  B,  I891y 
p.  11,  Me.  B,  1889,  p.  161;  Mass,  State  B.  1890,  p,  161,  B.  1889,  p.  294;  Mieh.  B.  68; 
Mies.  B.  to,  B,  1889,  p.  S3,  B,  1890,  p,  SI;  Nev,  B.  1890,  p.  15;  N,  C.  B.  7S;  Tex,  B,  S,) 

Meteorology. — More  or  less  extensive  meteorological  observations  have  been 
reported  firom  the  following  experiment  stations :  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts Hatoh,  Massachusetts  State,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming.    A  meteorologist  is  employed  at  thirteen  stations. 

In  many  cases  only  the  simplest  observations — temperature,  precipitation,  etc. — 
have  been  attempted,  in  others  records  are  kept  of  barometric  pressure,  precipita- 
tion and  temperature  at  different  heights ;  direction,  velocity,  and  pressure  of  the 
wind;  percentage  of  cloudiness,  classification,  movement,  and  direction  of  clouds; 
amount  of  sunshine  and  sun  temperatures ;  atmospheric  electricity,  frosts,  dews, 
hales,  coronsB,  storms,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 

Some  of  the  stations,  notably  those  of  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  North  Carolina,  have 
organized  comprehensive  weather  services,  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  this 
cooperation. 

The  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  is  especially  well  equipped  for  meteorologioal 
work.  It  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  self-recording  instruments,  including 
some  of  the  most  expensive  and  delicate  apparatus  used  for  meteorological  investi- 
gations in  this  country  (Mase,  Hatch  B.  1889,  p.  6,  B.  1890,  p,  8). 
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The  Alabama  College  and  North  Carolina  Stations  have  issned  full  reports  on  tbe 
climatology  of  those  States  based  on  obsenrations  rnnning  back,  in  the  first  case 
seventy  to  eighty  years,  in  the  second,  seyenty-two  years  (Ala.  College  B,  18,  n.  ht,; 
N,  C.  Special  B.  1891. 

Meteorological  articles  of  special  interest  which  have  appeared  in  station  publica- 
tions are :  Origin  of  Cold  Waves  {N.  C.  Met.  B.  1890,  p.  7B) ;  Protection  from  Frosts 
(Minn.  B.  1$) ;  The  Formation  and  Classification  of  Clouds  {N.  C.  Met.  B.  1890,  p.  68) ; 
and  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Climate  of  North  Carolina  (Special  B.  1891,  p.  157). 

Mexican  clover  (Biohardeonia  9ea}>ra). — This  plant,  though  not  a  clover,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  clovers  in  its  habit  of  growth.  It  has  become  naturalized 
along  the  coast  of  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico.  It  prefers  a  sandy  soil,  coming  up  in  culti- 
vated fields  after  crops  are  laid  by.  The  yield  of  hay  is  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre. 
This  is  an  annual  plant  and  is  not  suitable  for  pastures.  (Ala.  College  B.6,n.  «er.; 
Miae.  B.  1889,  p.  34,  B.  1890,  p.  St.) 

Michigan  Station,  Agricultural  College. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  Feb- 
ary  21, 1888,  as  a  department  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  staff  consists  o  f 
the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  agriculturist,  chemist,  botanist,  zoologist, 
horticulturist,  veterinarian,  secretary  and  treasurer,  assistant  to  director,  three 
assistant  agriculturists,  two  assistant  horticulturists,  two  assistant  chemists,  and 
librarian.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  has  published  4  annual  reports  and  89 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $16,054. 

Middlings. — See  the  articles  on  the  feeding  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  For 
composition  see  Appendix,  Tablee  I  and  II. 

Mignonette  leaf  blight  (Ceroospora  reseda). — ^A  fungous  disease  which  often  causes 
the  loss  of  many  mignonette  plants.  It  appears  either  as  small  sunken  spots,  rather 
pale  in  color  with  a  brownish  border  or  as  reddish  discolorations,  more  or  less  in- 
volving the  leaf,  upon  which  are  finally  developed  the  pale  spots  or  patches.  The 
disease  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  the  dead  areas  increase  in  size  and  become  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  the  leaves  curl,  wither  and  hang  lifeless  on  the  stem,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  th  e  plant  looks  as  though  suffering  badly  from  drought.  Early  and 
repeated  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  proved  a  successful  remedy  for 
this  disease.    (N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  368.) 

Milk. — ^The  work  of  the  stations  on  milk  will  be  treated  under  the  following 
heads :  (1)  Properties  and  composition,  (2)  creaming,  (3)  skim  milk,  (4)  serving  to 
customers  from  cans,  (5)  basis  of  selling  at  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  (6)  se- 
cretion, and  (7)  effect  of  food  on  yield  and  composition.  (See  also  Milk  fermeniO' 
tione.  Milk  tenia,  and  Milking.) 

Properties  and  composition. — ^Milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of 
the  females  of  the  mammalian  group.  It  is  an  opaque,  bluish-white  fluid  consisting 
primarily  of  about  87  per  cent  water  and  13  per  cent  solids.  The  solids  include 
fat,  which  is  separated  in  butter-making,  casein,  which  is  of  importance  in  cheese- 
making,  milk  sugar,  and  ash,  together  with  traces  of  other  substances.  The  fat 
exists  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  varying  considerably  in  size,  which  are  held 
in  suspension  in  the  milk.  The  casein  is  a  nitrogenous  material  belonging  to  the 
same  class  of  compounds  as  egg  albumen.  The  casein,  milk  sugar,  and  ash  are  dis- 
solved in  the  water  and  constitute  the  milk  serum  in  which  the  fat  globules  are  sus- 
pended. The  curdling  of  milk  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  casein.  The  souring 
is  due  most  frequently  to  fermentative  changes  which  take  place  in  the  milk  sugar, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  which  in  turn  causes  the  casein  to  coagu- 
late, i.  0.,  the  milk  to  curdle.  Milk  is  subject  to  numerous  other  fermentative 
changes  not  mentioned  here,  which  are  reviewed  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  9,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultore  (see 
Milk  fermeniatione). 
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The  aah  contains  the  mineral  ingredients  of  milk,  as  potash,  soda,  phosphates, 
lime,  magnesia,  traces  of  iron,  etc.  According  to  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion, milk  contains  a  material  called  fibrin,  which  coagulates  after  the  milk  is 
drawn,  forming  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibers  (see  Creaming  of  milk).  The  compo- 
sition of  cows'  milk  varies  quite  widely  with  the  breed,  stage  of  the  milking  period, 
character  of  food,  etc.  An  average  composition  may  be  given  as  follows :  Water  87, 
fat  4,  casein  and  albumen  3.4,  milk  sugar  4.9,  and  ash  0.7  per  cent. 

Fat  globules, — ^An  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the  fat  globules  of  cows'  milk  may  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  twenty-five  average  globules  placed  side  by  side 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper,  and  that  a  pint  of 
milk  contains  not  far  from  a  million  globules.  The  size  of  fat  globules,  however,  is 
far  from  being  constant,  varying  with  the  breed,  the  stage  of  the  milking  period, 
health  of  the  cow,  and  other  things.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  fat  globules  of  Jersey 
aud  Guernsey  milk  to  be  relatively  large  and  quite  uniform  in  size,  while  those  of 
the  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  milk  are  small.  For  instance,  the  New  York  State  Sta- 
tion found  the  proportion  of  fat  globules  over  three  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
scale  in  diameter  to  be  as  follows :  Jersey  milk  70  per  cent,  Guernsey  milk  55  per 
cent,  Devon  and  American  Holdemess  milk  35  per  cent,  Ayrshire  milk  24,  and  Hol- 
stein milk  only  11.3  per  cent.  The  fat  globules  diminish  in  size  as  the  period  of  lac- 
tation advances,  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  yield  of  fat;  the  New  York 
State  Station  found  that  the  number  of  globules  actually  increased  as  the  milking 
period  advanced.  Dividing  the  milking  period  into  four  parts  it  was  found  on  an 
average  for  a  large  herd  that  the  relative  number  of  globules  was  100  in  the  first 
quarter,  139  in  the  second  quarter,  149  in  the  third  quarter,  and  189  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  That  is,  the  whole  amount  of  milk  given  in  the  last  quarter  contained  89 
per  cent  more  fat  globules  than  that  given  in  the  first  quarter.  The  same  station 
found  in  a  trial  in  which  five  cows  were  milked  that  both  the  total  number  and 
the  number  of  large  globules  in  the  milk  from  a  milking  increased  with  the  suo* 
cessive  portions  drawn. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  fat  globules  is  an  important  one  in  connection  with 
butter-making  (see  Creaming  of  milk). 

Studies  on  fot  globules  have  been  reported  as  follows:  Ind,  B,  £4;  N,  H,  B,  1888, 
p.  84;  N.  Y.  State  B,  1885,  p,  £66;  K.  Y.  State  B.  1891,  p,  143;  Me,  B,  1890,  p,  58;  Vt 
B,  1890,  p,  65;  WU,  B.  1890,  p,  £58, 

Investigations  by  Babcock  {N,  Y,  State  B.  1885,  p.  £74)  pointed  toward  a  relation 
between  the  melting  point  of  butter  fat  and  the  size  of  the  globules. 

Composition,— ThA  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1891,  p,  141)  analyzed  the  milk  of  slt 
breeds  of  cows  during  one  period  of  lactation,  with  the  following  average  results : 

Average  composiiion  of  milk  of  different  "breeds. 


Breeds. 


Holstein-FHesian 

Ayrshire 

Jereey 

American  Holdemeas.. 

Oaernaey 

Devon 


Ayersgeof  an. 


No.  of 
analyses. 


132 
252 
238 
124 
112 
72 


Water. 


Ptir  cent. 
87.82 
86.86 
84.60 
87.37 
85.38 
86.26 


86.37 


Total 
solids. 


PtTcent. 
12.39 
13.06 
15.40 
12.63 
14.60 
13.77 


13.64 


Fat. 


P§r  cent. 
8.46 
3.57 
5.61 
3.55 
5.12 
4.15 


4.24 


Casein. 


Per  cent. 
8.89 
3.43 
3.91 
8.38 
8.61 
8.76 


8.58 


Milk 
sagar. 


Percent. 
4.84 
6.33 
6.15 
5.01 
5.11 
5.07 


5.09 


Aah. 


Percent. 
0.735 
0.688 
0.743 
0.698 
0.753 
0.76C 


0.731 


By  averaging  over  2,400  American  analyses  the  Vermont  Station  {B,  1890,  p,  97) 
found  the  relation  of  the  solid  ingredients  to  each  other  in  milk  containing  different 
peroentages  of  total  solids  to  be  as  follows: 
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Relation  of  milk  oonBtituenU  in  total  $olid9» 


Percentage  of 
total  sohda. 

In  100  parte  of  total  «olids.           1 

Fat. 

Caaein. 

Milk  sugar 
and  a«h. 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

28 
29 
31 
33 
36 
38 

26 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 

46 
46 
44 
42 
88 
36 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  casein  remains  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  solids, 
while  the  fat  increases  proportionally  as  the  total  solids  increase.  See  also  N,  Y, 
State  li,  1891,  j>,  139;   Wis,  B,  1886,  p,  169. 

The  milk  from  the  first  portion  of  any  single  milking  is  relatively  poor  and  increases 
in  richness  to  the  strippings,  which  are  relatively  very  rich.  Thus  the  New  York 
State  Station  found  that  in  the  ease  of  five  oows  the  first  pint  of  milk  contained  only 
0.3  per  cent  of  fat,  while  the  last  pint  contained  6.85  per  cent,  and  the  mixed  milk 
from  the  whole  milking  averaged  2.55  per  cent.  In  every  instance  the  first  half  con- 
tained only  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  fat  as  the  last  half.  Similar  results 
are  reported  in  Conn.  State  B,  1891,  p.  114,     (See  also  Ind,  B,  24;  N,  H,  B,  9.) 

Variation  in  quality, — The  milk  of  the  same  cow  differs  both  in  composition  and  in 
yield  from  day  to  day.  Babcock  states  that  yield  may  vary  by  15  per  cent  and  the 
amount  of  fat  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Four  cows  tested  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion (B,  1S89,  p,  4S)  showed  an  average  daily  variation  of  from  1.18  to  1.8  pounds  of 
milk;  and  the  yield  of  fat  per  day  fluctuated  about  8  per  cent.    {Ill,  B.  17.) 

The  manner  of  milking  also  affects  the  composition  of  the  milk.  It  was  found 
that  cows  which  ordinarily  gave  milk  with  4  and  5  per  cent  fat,  respectively,  gave 
milk  with  only  2.7  and  3.92  per  cent,  respectively,  when  milked  one  teat  at  a  time. 
The  milk  was  richer  in  fat  when  milked  rapidly  (3  to  4  minutes)  than  when  milked 
slowly— double  that  time — ^though  the  yield  seemed  not  to  be  affected  (JFie,  li, 
1889,  p.  44), 

The  Wisconsin  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  42)  found  that  change  of  milker,  manner  of 
milking,  and  change  of  environment  all  exert  a  more  or  less  decided  influence,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  produced,  the  &t  being, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  sensitive  to  such  changes  than  the  other  ingredients  or  the 
total  yield  of  milk  (see  Milking),  The  Vermont  Station  {B,  22)  found  that  some 
cows  made  a  better  showing  at  fair  grounds  than  at  home  and  others  vice  verea,  but 
in  all  cases  the  fat  was  the  ingredient  most  subject  to  variation. 

The  excitement  atteudent  upon  dehorning  also  has  different  effects  upon  the 
milk  of  individual  cows.  Often  cows  in  the  same  bam  which  were  not  dehorned 
showed  the  effects  on  yield  and  composition  of  milk  quite  as  much  as  those  dehorned. 
In  all  cases  the  effects  were  only  temporary,  lasting  from  one  to  five  days.  In  gen- 
eral, the  fat  was  the  ingredient  most  likely  to  be  affected,  and  this,  together  with  the 
yield  of  milk  was  slightly  diminished.  (Ark.  B,  1888,  p,  22;  Minn,  B,  19,  p.  3;  N, 
Y,  Cornell  B.  37;  Wis.  B.  1888,  p,  142,  B,  1889,  p.  67.) 

For  effects  of  spaying  cows  see  Spaying. 

As  the  milking  period  advances  the  milk  yield  diminishes  and  the  percentage  of 
solids  increases,  that  is,  the  milk  becomes  richer.  The  indications  are  that  this  in- 
creased richness  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  fat,  and  that  there  is  little  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat.     (N.  H.  B,  9;  N,  Y.  State  B.  1891,  p.  105.) 

Morning's  and  evening^s  milk, — ^As  regards  the  composition  of  the  milk  secreted  dar- 
ing the  day  and  that  secreted  during  the  night,  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  sam- 
pJes  at  the  New  Yoik   Station  (B.  U^,  p.  1€)  i^o\v^  ^«n  Ut^tU  differeiuM^ 
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althongh  the  night's  milk  contaiDed  on  an  average  slightly  more  water.  The  qnan- 
tity  of  milk  secreted  per  hoar  was  practically  the  same  during  day  and  night,  but 
the  amoant  of  fat  secreted  averaged  11^  per  cent  more  during  the  day  than  during 
the  night. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  (B,  9)  found  that  while  cows  were  at  pasture  the 
morning's  milk  was  richest  in  fat,  hut  when  they  were  kept  in  the  bam  the  night's 
milk  was  richest.  Thus,  the  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  one  Jersey 
cow  during  June,  July,  and  August  was :  Morning's  milk  6.26,  night's  milk  5.75 ;  and 
during  January,  February,  and  March:  Morning's  milk  5.81,  night's  milk  6.30. 
''  Other  cows  gave  corresponding  results." 

The  Maine  Station  (B.  1887,  p,  117)  found  as  the  average  of  two  years  that  in 
winter  the  morning's  and  night's  milk  of  Jerseys  differed  but  little,  but  that  with 
Ayrshires  the  morning's  milk  was  better  than  the  night's  by  a  small  constant  differ- 
ence. "  The  mixed  milk  of  common  cows  during  June  and  July  contained  0.51  per 
cent  more  solids  and  0.60  per  cent  more  fat  in  the  morning  than  at  night." 

At  the  Mississippi  Station  {B.  IS)  it  was  found  that  when  cows  were  milked  at  be- 
tween 5 :30  and  7  in  the  morning  and  between  3 :30  and  5  in  the  afternoon,  it  required 
on  an  average  18.1  pounds  of  the  morning's  milk  and  only  13.5  pounds  of  the  night's 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

For  effect  of  warm  vb,  cold  water  see  Coxbb,  toarm  vb.  cold  water^ 

For  fibrin  in  milk  see  Creaming  of  milk. 

For  effects  of  time  of  milking,  intervals  between  milking,  manner  of  milking, 
and  thorough  milking,  see  Milking, 

As  to  the  rate  of  decrease  in  milk  yield  with  the  advance  of  the  period  of  lactation, 
Dr.  Sturtevant  gives  (N.  T,  State  B.  1886,  p,  26)  a  table  baaed  on  the  averages  for  35 
native  cows  and  59  calvings,  45  Ayrshire  cows  and  145  calving8,and  3  Jersey  cows 
and  6  calvings,  representing  in  all  83  different  cows  and  210  calvings. 

Babcock  has  studied  the  viscosity  of  milk  in  its  relation  to  creaming  and  churn- 
ing qualities,  etc.,  and  has  devised  a  viscometer  for  determining  the  viscosity  of 
emulsions.     (N,  Y,  State  B.  1886,  p,  £97.) 

Analyses  of  milk  have  been  reported,  among  others,  in  the  following  publications: 
Ala.  College  B.  tS,  n.Ber.;  Ark,  B,  1£,  B,  18S9,  p.  6;  Conn,  State  B,  1891,pp,  96, 112; 
Del.  B.  1889,  p.  164;  III.  B.  9,  B.  16;  Ind.  B.  U;  Iowa  B.  8,  B.  11,  B.  14;  Kane.  B.  1888, 
p.  69;  Ky.  B.  S,  Maes.  State  B.  SB,  B.  S8,  B.  1888,  p.  11,  B.  1889,  pp.  12,  48,  B.  1890, 
p.  S9,  B.  1891,  p.  299;  Maea.  Hatch.  B.  1891,  p.  11;  Me.  B.  1885-'86,  p.  65,  B.  1890, 
p.  17;  Mich.  B.  68;  Miea.  B.  16;  N.  H.  B.  9,  B.  1888,  p.  69,  B.  1889,  p.  69;  N.  J.  B. 
61;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  IS,  B.  17,  B.  22,  B.  25,  B.  29;  N.  Y.  State  B.  S4,  n.  aer.,  B.  1890, 
pp.  10, 171,  B.  1891,  p.  2S2;  Pa.  B.  12,  B.  1888,  pp.  55,  95;  Tex.  B.  14;  Ft.  B.  22, 
B.  1889,  p.  51,  B.  1890,  p.  107;  Wia.  B.  18,  B.  24,  B.  1888,  p.  28,  R.  1890,  p.  114. 

Milk  of  different  breeds :  III.  B.  9,  B.  IS;  Maaa,  Hatch  B.  1891,  p.  11;  Me.  B.  1S90,  p. 
17;  Mkik.  B.  68;  N.  H.  B.  9;  N.  J.  B.  65,  B.  77;  N.  Y.  State  B.  S4,  n.  aer.,  B,  iro,p. 
m;  WiB.  B.  1889,  p.  115. 

Milk  £rom  different  teats,  Wia.  B.  1889,  p.  44. 

Mineral  ingredienta  of  milk. — ^Analyses  of  the  ash  of  milk  have  been  reported  by 
the  Maine  (B.  1890,  p.  52)  and  New  Hampshire  (R.  1888,  p,  89)  Stations.  These  are 
tabulated  below,  showing  the  percentage  of  mineral  ingredients  in  100  parts  of  ash, 
The  analyses  of  breed  milk  are  by  the  Maine  Station  and  the  mixed  herd  milk  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Station. 
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Analysei  of  tuh  of  milk. 


Janaje,  Holstein 

Agnes  Smit,  Holstein 

Nancy  Avondale,  Ayrshire 
Queen  Linda,  Ayrshire.... 

Agnes,  Jersey 

Ida,  Jersey 

Herd  milk 


Potas- 
sium 
oxide. 


Peret. 
20.40 
27.23 
18.80 
25.97 
21.65 
23.04 
27.83 


Sodium 
oxide. 


Peret. 
8.88 
9.37 
11.72 
7.62 
7.79 
8.94 
8.65 


Cal- 
cium 
oxide. 


Per  et. 
21.94 
19.65 
26.85 
24.05 
25.58 
22.13 
21.05 


Mag- 
nesium 
oxide. 


Peret. 
8.25 
2.47 
3.10 
2.34 
2.50 
2.50 
1.67 


Oxide 

of 
iron. 


Peret. 
0.44 
0.42 
0.39 
0.19 
0.46 
0.20 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Peret. 

26.  U 

29.63 

25.52 

80.31 

31.41 

32.97 

25.34 


Sul- 
phuric 
acid. 


Peret. 
2.43 
L41 
8.21 
1.38 
2.70 
0.93 


Chlo- 
rine. 


Peret. 
13.49 
12.68 
13.44 
10.51 
10.21 
10.71 
14.83 


The  amount  of  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  l^OOO  pounds  of  cows'  milk  has 
been  yariously  calculated  as  follows : 

Fertilizing  ingredients  in  1,000  pounds  of  whole  milk. 


Potassium 
oxide. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Nitrogen.* 

Holstein  milk.  Maine  Station  r--T-TTTT--T.» - 

Pounds. 
1.69 
1.47 
1.74 
2.09 
1.69 
1.45 

Pounds. 
1.74 
1.85 
2.46 
1.90 
3.00 
2.45 

Pounds. 

Not  det. 

Not  det. 

Not  det. 
4.80 
7.00 
6.45 

AvTshlre  milk.  Maine  Station 

Jersev  milk.  Maine  Station. ...................... 

Mired  milk.  New  HiMn™»hire  Station  ,,,.,.,,,,,. 

Mixed  milk.  New  York  State  Station 

Mixed  milk.  New  York  State  Station 

^Principally  as  casein. 
(N,  H.  B.  1888,  p.  89;  N.  T,  State  B,  1889,  p.  $08;  Me,  B.  1890,  p,  6t.) 

Milk,  creaming. — See  Cream  and  Creaming  of  milk. 

'     Skim  milk. — See  also  Butter-making,    For  the  value  of  skim  milk  for  feeding  see 
Cattle,  feeding  for  beef  and  for  growth,  and  Pigs,  feeding. 

It  is  the  fat  chiefly  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  in  creaming  and  is  removed  in 
skimming ;  consequently  the  composition  of  the  skim  milk  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  efficiency  of  creaming.  The  casein^  milk  sugar,  and  ash  nearly  all  remain  in 
the  skim  milk.  The  fat  which  remains  consists  very  largely  of  small  globules  which 
failed  to  separate  or  rise  as  soon  as  the  others.  The  fat  in  skim  milk  may  be  as  high 
as  1  per  cent  or  even  more  by  inefficient  methods  of  creaming  and  less  than  0.1  per 
cent  by  centrifugal  creaming.  Seventy  six  samples  of  skim  milk  from  various 
sources  which  were  analyzed  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  1891,  p.  SS7) 
showed  the  following  average  composition :  Water  90.5,  solids  9.60,  fat  0.45,  and 
casein  3.53  per  cent. 

A  compilation  of  American  analyses  prepared  by  the  Vermont  Station  (B,  1891,  p- 
119)  showed  the  following  average  composition : 

Per  cent. 

Total  solids 9.75 

Fat 0.30 

Casein 2.75 

Albumen 0.75 

Milk  sugar 5.15 

Ash 0.80 

Other  analyses  of  skim  milk  are  reported  in  Me,  B,  1890,  p.  S3;  N.  Y,  Stats  B.  1890, 
p.  I7f,    Tie  fertilizing  in^rodients  were;  ^llxogen  0.li&  -^et  c«ixt,  \iho6phorie  Mi4 
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^0.2  per  cent,  and  potasaium  oxide  0.185  per  cent.  At  current  prices  of  fertilizer  in- 
gredients in  the  East  this  would  giye  a  value  of  about  $2.30  per  ton  for  the  fertilizing 
ingredients  of  skim  milk. 

Milk,  sbryino  to  gustombrb  from  cans.— It  has  been  claimed  that  serving  milk 
by  drawing  from  the  bottom  of  a  can  by  a  faucet  and  by  dipping  from  the  top  of 
the  can  both  result  in  injustice  to  the  oustomeiSi  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  cream  in 
the  can  during  delivery. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B,  gO)  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  composition 
of  the  milk  served  to  successive  customers  along  the  route  by  dipping  from  the  can 
with  an  ordinary  dipper.  It  was  found  that  with  no  other  agitation  of  the  milk  than 
that  due  to  the  motion  of  the  wagon  and  the  dipping  ''substantial  justice  is  done 
all  the  patrons  as  far  as  the  amount  of  fat  apportioned  to  each  is  concerned." 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  observations  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Station  {B,  66)  on  the  composition  of  milk  served  by  drawing  through  a  faucet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  can.  There  was  found  to  be  practically  no  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  successive  portions  drawn  from  the  same  can. 

Milk,  basis  of  sbllinq  at  grbamebibs  and  cheesb  factories. — See  Creameries, 
Cheeee  faeUniee,  and  MUk  teste. 

Milk,  secretion.— The  New  Tork  State  Station  has  studied  the  secretion  of  milk 
by  fifteen  cows  representing  six  breeds  during  one  period  of  lactation.  When  the  cows 
were  milked  at  5  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  the  average  amount  of  milk  secreted  per  hour 
was  0.7  pound  during  the  day  and  0.696  pound  during  the  night,  or  practically  the 
same  for  day  and  night.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  they  found  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  the  composition  of  mornings'  and  nights'  milk,  the  nights'  milk  aver- 
aging only  0.14  per  cent  more  water  than  the  mornings'  milk.  It  was  calculated  from 
this  and  from  determinations  of  the  number  of  fat  globules  in  milk  that  there  wore 
secreted  each  second  on  an  average  nearly  136  million  globules  of  fat. 

As  mentioned  on  page  204  the  percentage  of  fat  increases  as  lactation  advances, 
while  the  solids  not  fat  remain  practically  stationary ;  the  solids  increase  in  any 
single  milking  from  the  portion  drawn  first  to  the  strippings  and  the  indications  are 
that  ''the  differences  in  the  successive  portions  of  milk  drawn  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  relative  amount  of  fat  they  contain;"  and  the  fat  is  more  subject  to  change  than 
the  other  milk  ingredients  from  conditions  affecting  the  animal,  as  dehorning,  etc. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  amount  of  fat  in  cows'  milk  was  much  greater  than 
eould  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food  eaten.  The  New 
York  State  Station  found  that  the  total  amount  of  crude  fat  consumed  by  fifteen 
animals  during  nearly  one  period  of  lactation  was  4,587.9  pounds  and  the  total 
amount  of  fat  produced  in  the  milk  was  3,793.4  pounds.  When  the  cows  were  fresh 
in  milk  the  production  of  fat  exceeded  that  consumed  in  the  food,  but  very  soon 
these  became  equal,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  milking  period  the  amount  con- 
sumed was  in  excess  of  that  produced.  The  indications  from  this  are  that  whether 
or  not  the  milk  fJAt  is  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  fat  in  the  food,  ordinarily 
the  food  contains  enough  fat  to  equal  that  produced  in  the  milk.  {N.  H,  B,  9;  N,  Y. 
Stats  B.  24,  B.  1884,  p.  61,  B,  1891,  pp,  IBl,  156;  Wie,  B,  1889,  p.  61. 

Milk,  bffect  of  food. — The  question  of  the  effect  of  food  upon  the  yield  and 
composition  of  milk  is  one  which  has  called  forth  a  variety  of  opinion  and  much  ex- 
perimental work.  It  is  held  by  many  that  food  is,  after  all,  of  only  secondary  im- 
portance, and  that  much  more  depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  animal  itself,  the 
sice  of  the  mUk  glands  and  the  capability  of  the  latter  for  producing  milk.  At  the 
same  time  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  of  course  necessary  to  keep  up  the  secretion. 
The  belief  is  prevalent  among  farmers  that  the  character  of  the  food  or  the  propor- 
tion of  food  ingredients  it  contains  directly  or  indirectly  influences  the  milk  secre- 
tion, and  this  belief  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  some  feeding  experiments  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  effect  of  food  on  the  miJk  secretion,  m^^  msi^«  \\j&^l 
apparent  in  several  ways,    (1)  The  quantity  may  incxeaae  ot  d^^x^^^a^)  x«i»v)\NAs^% 
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in  a  more  or  less  watery  milk;  (2)  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  may  inorease 
or  decrease  without  any  chauge  in  the  composition  of  the  milk;  (3)  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  to  water  may  change  without  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
yielded,  also  resulting  in  a  richer  or  poorer  milk;  (4)  the  milk  may  become  richer  in 
respect  to  a  single  milk  ingredient  without  a  change  in  the  other  solids ;  and  finally 
(5)  the  taste  of  milk  may  be  affected.  The  first  case  involves  a  change  in  the  water 
content  alone.  The  second  and  third  cases  involve  an  increased  or  diminished  pro- 
duction of  solid  ingredients  by  the  milk  glands.  The  fourth  case  involves  increased 
production  of  a  single  milk  ingredient  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
others.  The  fifth  case  is  generally  supposed  to  result  &om  the  transmission  of  qual- 
ities from  the  food  to  the  milk.  It  has  recently  been  contended  by  a  prominent 
authority  abroad  that  the  composition  of  milk  is  less  subject  to  change  as  a  result  of 
feeding  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case  and  that  grain  or  rich  food  added  to 
a  ration  which  already  meets  the  food  requirements  of  the  animal  does  not  influence 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  although  it  may  increase  the  yield  of  milk.  The  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk  solids  to  each  other,  that  is,  a 
one-sided  increase  in  the  percentage  of  a  single  ingredient,  has  been  noticed  in  only 
a  few  isolated  cases  and  the  ability  to  induce  such  a  change  appears  to  be  character- 
istic of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  foods. 

Numerous  and  varied  feeding  experiments  with  cows  have  been  made  at  our  sta- 
tions and  the  results  of  some  of  these  have  thrown  light  on  the  effect  of  food  on  milk 
secretion,  although  a  large  proportion  have  had  other  objects  in  view.  Experiments 
extending  over  six  years  have  been  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  to  compare  the 
effects  of  corn  silage  and  field-cured  com  fodder  on  milk  and  butter  production.  The 
results  of  these  have  not  been  altogether  consistent.  In  the  earlier  experiments  (R. 
1888y  p.  £8)  the  indications  were  that  the  silage  tended  to  slightly  increase  the  yield, 
giving  a  more  watery  milk.  The  later  experiments  {B.  1889,  p,  ISO,  E.  1890,  p.  80), 
however,  which  form  the  majority,  indicate  that  slightly  more  milk  and  of  equally 
good  quality  was  produced  on  silage. 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station,  in  a  long  series  of  comparisons  of  com  fodder, 
com  stover,  and  corn  silage,  these  materials  were  found  to  compare  well,  pound 
for  pound,  in  their  effect  on  yield  and  composition  of  milk. 

At  the  Michigan  Station  the  yield  of  milk  was  found  to  be  slightly  larger  on 
silage  than  on  corn  fodder. 

At  the  Maine  Station,  when  com  silage  and  timothy  hay  (mostly  timothy)  were 
compared,  the  yield  of  milk  was  of  equal  or  better  quality  on  silage  than  on  hay. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  {B,  1890,  p.  86)  the  milk  yield  was  larger  on  hay  than  on 
silage  or  com  fodder;  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  maintained  on  silage,  but  fell  off 
slightly  on  com  fodder. 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (/?.  1889,  p.  It),  in  four  years  of  comparison  of 
com  fodder,  com  stover,  com  silage,  sugar  beets,  carrots  and  hay,  the  effect  of  these 
different  foods  on  the  milk  was  not  uniform  with  different  cows,  but  seemed  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  individuality.  Both  sugar  beets  and  carrots  when  fed  in  place 
of  part  of  the  hay  of  a  ration  '^almost  without  exception  raised  the  temporary  yield 
of  milk,  as  a  rule  exceeding  the  corn  silage  in  that  direction." 

The  summary  in  VU  B.  1890,  p.  73,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  where  cows  were 
changed  from  succulent  to  dry  food  and  vice  versa,  showed  practically  no  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  milk  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  food.  The 
same  station  found  {B,  1890,  p,  107)  that  the  change  from  bam  feed  to  pasturage 
was  almost  universally  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  increase  in  both  the  yield 
and  the  richness  of  the  milk.  According  to  observations  reported  in  1891  (Fi,  R, 
1891,  p.  69)  the  increase  on  pasturage  averaged  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  hot- 
ter per  week  per  cow.  These  results,  together  with  other  observations  at  the  sta- 
tion in  the  same  line,  lead  to  the  statement  that  "pasture  feeding  and  watory  l6od 
do  not  make  watory  milk," 
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At  the  WiBconsin  Station  (B,  1889, p.  146,  B.  1890, p.  164),  on  the  contrary,  ''an  in- 
creafle  in  the  amount  of  water  drank  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  milk  produced;"  and  ''the  water  in  the  milk  was  greatest  following  the  days 
when  the  most  water  was  drank." 

The  New  Jersey  Station  {B,  77)  found  in  connection  with  its  tests  of  dairy  breeds 
that  while  the  yield  of  milk  generally  increased  during  the  summer  months  the 
quality  fell  off. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  grain  feed,  a  comparison  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
{B,  1885,  p,  97)  of  old-process  linseed  meal  and  corn  meal  gave  indications  that  the 
linseed  meal  slightly  improved  the  quality  of  the  milk,  but  usually  at  the  expense 
of  quantity.  Pound  for  pound,  linseed  meal  gave  slightly  larger  yield  of  milk  than 
bran,  with  no  apparent  change  of  quality  due  to  food  ( WU,  B,  1886,  p.  ISO).  In  a 
comparison  of  equal  weights  of  ground  oats  and  bran,  the  cows  invariably  increased 
in  milk  yield  on  oats,  with  practically  no  change  in  the  fat  content  of  the  milk 
{WU.B.  1890,  p,  65). 

The  Maine  Station  {B.  1885-^86,  p.  65,  B,  1886-^87,  p,  84)  found  from  trials  in  two 
years  that ''  the  substitution  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  meal 
unmistakably  increased  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  to  a  profitable  extent." 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (B,  17)  the  substitution  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  bran 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about  one-fifth  in  the  yield  of  milk,  with  prac- 
tically no  change  in  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  New  York  State  Station  {B,  1891,  p,  112)  substituted  cotton-seed  meal  for 
com  meal  and  silage  for  part  of  the  hay  in  the  ration  of  seven  cows  well  advanced 
in  milk.  The  change  in  the  ration  was  an  increase  in  both  albuminoids  and  fat  In 
the  food.  Not  only  was  the  milk  yield  maintained  for  a  month  on  this  richer  ration 
at  a  time  when  the  cows  might  be  expected  to  be  drying  up,  but  in  the  majority  of 
oases  the  percentage  of  fat  increased,  so  that  in  every  case  except  two  there  was  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat  secreted  on  the  richer  ration. 

The  Vermont  Station  {B.  1890,  p,  75)  studied  the  effect  on  milk  of  feeding  a  large 
amount  of  a  rich  grain  ration  as  compared  with  feeding  a  normal  amount.  The 
effect  was  not  uniform  with  the  different  cows.  One  gave  no  return  for  the  extra 
grain  either  in  yield  or  in  richness  of  milk,  while  two  others  responded  to  the  extra 
grain  by  Increased  yield  of  milk,  the  quality  of  which  was  not  diminished. 

The  New  York  State  Station  {B.  106,  B,  110,  B.  114,  B.  1884,  p.  49)  found  that 
acid  food,  as  spoiled  or  sour  brewers'  grains,  wot  starch  feed,  or  dry  starch  feed  to 
which  acetic  acid  had  been  added,  did  not  impart  any  unpleasant  taste  to  milk  or 
affect  its  keeping  quality.  The  indications  from  a  trial  of  feeding  dry  starch  or 
glucose  waste  was  that  it  tended  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  without  affecting  its 
eomposition  (N.  Y,  State  B,  1885,  p,  lO), 

The  same  station  (B,  tt,  B.  34,  B.  S5)  found  gluten  meal  very  favorable  to  milk 
yield. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  {B.  14)  noticed  in  a  comparison  of  gluten  meal  and 
eom  meal  that  ''in  almost  every  case  with  each  of  the  eleven  cows  a  change  from 
gluten  meal  to  com  meal,  i.  e.,  a  change  from  a  narrow  to  a  wide  nutritive  ratio, 
resulted  in  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  product  (milk)  while  the  reverse  change 
resulted  in  an  equally  decided  increase." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  experiment  of  all  on  this  subject  was  made  at  the 
Iowa  Station  {B,  14)  in  a  comparison  of  gluten  meal  with  corn-and-cob  meal.  When 
gluten  meal,  containing  large  amounts  of  protein  and  fat,  was  fed  there  was  an  in- 
crease both  in  the  percentage  of  total  solids  and  fat  and  in  the  total  amount  of  fat 
produced  in  the  case  of  every  oow.  The  proportion  of  fat  to  the  other  milk  constit- 
uents was  noticeably  larger  on  gluten  meal.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  a 
one-sided  increase  of  the  fat,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  has  been  noticed  in  only 
a  few  isolated  cases.  The  effect  of  the  gluten  meal  on  the  yield  of  milk^RW^TL^^ 
uniform,  but  apparently  there  was  little  if  any  change  m  "^f  ic^VOi  nt^O^l  ^^^^  \^  «^ 
tribnted  to  the  food. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  oarefolly  made  experiments  are  often  oonfiict* 
iug,  which  suggests  that  the  element  of  individuality  plays  an  important  part  in 
such  experiments  as  these  and  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed  laws.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  effect  of  food  on  milk  and  butter  production  is  only  imperfectly 
understood  and  needs  more  extended  and  consistent  investigation. 

From  the  results  cited  above  it  seems  safe  to  assume  for  the  present  that  in  general 
com  fodder^  corn  stover,  corn  silage,  and  probably  the  root  crops  do  not  unfavorably 
affect  either  the  yield  or  composition  of  milk ;  that  succulent  foods  do  not  necessarily 
produce  watery  milk ;  and  that  such  rich  nitrogenous  foods  as  linseed  meal,  gluten 
meal,  etc.,  are  especially  favorable  to  milk  production.  The  extent  to  which  these 
foods  can  be  given  will  naturally  depend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  stock,  and  the  market  value  of  these  feeding  stuffs  and  of  dairy  products. 

{latca  B,  IS;  Kana,  B,  1888 ,  p,  91;  Maw.  State  B,  S£,  B.  S4,  B.  SS,  B.  38,  B.  41,  B, 
1884,  pp.  £6,  59,  B,  1885,  p.  10,  B.  1886,  p.  11,  B.  1887,  pp,  11,  35,  B.  1888,  pp.  11,  38, 
IL  1889,  pp.  IS,  48,  B,  1890,  p.  15,  B.  1891,  p.  69;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  US;  Mi$$.  B.  18, 
B.  15;  N.  H.  B,  IS;  N.  J.  B.  19;  N.  Y.  State  B.  84,  B.  1883,  pp.  95, 156,  B.  1887,  p.  15, 
B.  1888,  p.  297,  B.  1890,  pp.  8,  364;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  51,  B.  1890,  pp.  51,  88,  107;  WU.  B. 
1884,  p.  11,  B.  1885,  p.  9,  B.  1886,  pp.  B5,  34, 147,  B.  1888,  pp.  5,  67,  B.  1889,  pp.  69, 130, 
B,  1890,  p.  80.) 

Milk  fermentationB. — The  subject  of  milk  fermentations  in  their  relations  to  dairy- 
ing has  been  treated  in  B.  9  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Milk  is  subject  to  a  very  large  number  of  fermentative  changes  which  affect  it  in 
widely  difTeront  ways.  The  most  familiar  forms  are  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk 
and  the  curdling  of  milk  by  rennet.  The  former  is  due  to  minute  organisms  (bacteria) 
which  get  into  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn,  and  the  latter  to  the  action  of  a  ferment 
prepared  from  a  calfs  stomach.  Besides*  these  fermentations  there  are  numerous 
others,  as  alkaline  fermentations,  butyric  acid  fermentation,  alcoholic  fermentations, 
fermentations  which  result  in  bitter  milk  or  slimy  milk,  and  others  which  restilt  in 
blue,  violet,  red,  yellow,  and  green  milk. 

The  organisms  and  substances  concerned  in  these  fermentations  of  milk  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  namely,  organized  and  unorganized  ferments.  The 
former  include  the  minute  living  organisms  (microorganisms),  such  as  bacteria,  yeasts, 
etc.,  which  by  their  growth  cause  changes  or  fermentation. 

The  unorganized  or  chemical  ferments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  substances  devoid 
of  life  which  are  capable  of  causing  certain  chemical  changes  in  other  substances 
without  themselves  being  changed.  Bennet  and  pepsin  are  familiar  examples  of 
unorganized  ferments. 

Bacteria  proper,  which  have  most  to  do  with  milk  and  cream,  are  found  in  immense 
numbers  everywhere,  and  play  an  important  part  in  nature.  They  are  all  extremely 
minute.  In  shape  they  show  three  chief  varieties,  which  may  be  compared,  respect- 
ively, to  a  lead  pencil  {hadllus),  a  ball  {coccus),  and  a  corkscrew  (spirillum).  With 
the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  they  appear  as  scarcely  more  than  simple  dots 
and  lines.  They  are  to  be  classed  with  plants  rather  than  animals,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  endowed  with  motion. 

The  isolation  and  cultivation  of  a  single  kind  of  bacteria  is  a  matter  requiring  the 
greatest  care.  Cultures  containing  only  a  single  kind  of  bacteria  are  called  pure 
cultures.  Although  imperfectly  studied  as  yet,  manj'  different  forms  of  bacteria  are 
known  which  are  distinguished  by  their  habits  of  growth,  the  substances  in  which 
they  thrive,  and  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  various  substances  as  a  result 
of  their  growth. 

Yeasts  are  also  plants  of  a  low  order  which  grow  very  rapidly  in  certain  sab- 
stances  and  thus  cause  changes  which  are  commonly  called  fermentations.    The 
most  common  kind  of  yeast  is  that  used  in  making  beer  and  raising  bread. 
It  IB  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every  ^ear  that  the  bearing  of  these  fermen- 
tationa  upon  dairying  ia  of  the  utmost  Lmpoitanoe.  T\x^  '^xaA\aAi2L«('^\^»\&wa.^lQtir 
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knotv ledge  of  the  fermoTiintions  of  milk  will  concern  eftch  of  the  three  chief  dairy 
products,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Handling  milk.— To  those  dealing  with  milk  itself  in  any  form  the  yarions  fer- 
mentations are  especially  undesirable  and  are  constant  sources  of  trouble.  Such  per- 
sons want  the  milk  pure  and  sweet,  and  any  of  the  various  forms  of  fermentation 
injure  the  milk  for  their  purposes.  Now,  so  far  as  these  matters  are  concerned,  the 
study  of  milk  fermentations  has  taught  us  first  of  all  that  all  fermentations 
of  milk,  even  the  common  souring,  are  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  with 
something  from  the  exterior  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  If  thoy  are  thus  all  due 
to  contamination  irom  without,  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  them  is  to  treat  the 
milk  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  contamination  is  permitted.  But  simple  as  this  is 
in  theory,  study  has  shown  that  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility.  The  vari- 
ous organisms  affecting  milk  are  so  numerous  and  so  common  everywhere  that  no 
practical  method  can  be  devised  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  milk.  The  person  who 
handles  milk  must  therefore  recognize  their  presence  in  the  milk  as  inevitable,  and 
he  must  simply  turn  his  attention  to  means  of  reducing  them  to  the  smaUest  number 
and  keeping  their  growth  within  the  smallest  possible  compass.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  best  accomplished  by  the  two  precautions,  absolute  cleanliness  and  low 
temperatures.  The  great  source  of  these  organisms  is  in  the  unclean  vessels  in  which 
the  milk  is  drawn  and  in  the  filth  which  surrounds  the  cow.  By  scrupulous  clean- 
liness in  the  bam  and  dairy  the  number  of  organisms  which  got  into  the  milk  may 
be  kept  comparatively  small.  Of  equal  value  in  preserving  milk  is  the  use  of  low 
temperature,  and  to  be  of  the  most  use  it  should  be  applied  immediaUly  after  the  milk 
is  drawn.  When  drawn  from  the  cow  milk  is  at  a  high  temperature,  and  indeed  at 
just  the  temperature  at  which  most  bacteria  will  grow  the  most  rapidly.  If  the  milk 
is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  the  bacteria  growth  is 
chocked  at  once  and  will  not  begin  again  with  much  rapidity  until  the  milk  has  be- 
come warmed  once  more.  This  warming  will  take  place  slowly,  and  therefore  the 
cooled  milk  will  remain  sweet  many  hours  longer  than  that  which  is  not  cooled. 
(This  is  the  principle  of  the  milk  cooler.)  Early  cooling  to  as  low  a  temperature  as 
is  practicable  is  the  best  remedy  for  too  rapid  souring  of  milk.  A  practical  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  person  handling  milk. 

While  the  laotio  organisms  are  so  common  and  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  hopeless 
to  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  milk,  this  is  not  true  of  the  organisms  producing  the 
abnormal  fermentations,  such  as  blue  milk,  red  milk,  slimy  milk,  etc.  These  organ- 
isms are  not  so  abundant,  and  by  the  exercise  of  care  they  may  all  be  prevented 
from  getting  into  the  milk  and  causing  trouble.  If  a  dairy  is  suddenly  troubled 
with  slimy  milk  or  any  other  abnormal  trouble,  the  dairyman  may  feel  sure  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  unusual  contamination  of  his  milk  and  that  the  remedy 
must  be  extra  cleanliness.  He  may,  perhaps,  find  the  cause  in  the  hay,  brewers' 
grains,  or  something  of  that  sort  which  the  milker  has  handled,  or  in  the  dust  which 
has  been  stirred  up  in  the  milking  shed.  He  must  look  for  the  trouble  in  something 
apart  from  the  cow,  and  usually  in  his  own  carelessness,  either  in  the  bam  or  the 
dairy.  We  must  always  remember  that  with  a  healthy  cow  all  contamination  of 
the  milk  must  come  fh)m  the  outside.  Sometimes  such  troubles  may  be  traced  to  an 
individual  cow  among  a  large  herd.  Such  a  cow  should  be  cleaned,  and  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  carefully  wash  her  teats  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  whatever  bacteria  may  be  clinging  to  them.  Such 
methods  will  soon  remove  the  trouble. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  certain  abnormal  odors  and  tastes  in  milk  may  be  pro- 
duced directly  by  the  food  eaten  by  the  cow.  If  a  cow  eats  garlic  or  turnip  the 
flavor  of  the  milk  is  directly  affected.  Various  other  foods  may  in  a  similar  manner 
affect  the  taste  of  milk,  but  this  class  of  taints  may  be  readily  distinguished  f^om 
those  due  to  bacteria  growth.  The  odors  and  taints  due  to  t\i^  ^Vtc^c^  \n&x)L«si^«k  ^V 
the  food  are  at  their  maxim  lun  as  soon  as  the  milk  \b  dtSb^n,  ii«H«t  \xi5s.x^«s\vii^  «SX«^- 
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ward.    Bnt  the  taints  due  to  bacteria  growth  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  fresh  milk, 
beginning  to  be  noticeable  only  after  the  bacteria  haye  had  a  chance  to  grow. 

Yarioos  methods  have  been  devised  for  destroying  the  organisms  alter  they  haye 
fonnd  their  way  into  the  milk.  Nnmeroos  chemicals  have  been  used,  and  seyeral 
methods  of  nsing  heat  have  been  deyised.  Milk  is  preseryed  for  family  nse  or  for 
infants  by  heating  in  bottles  set  in  a  yessel  of  water  at  about  165^  for  a  half  hour. 
The  bottles  are  then  closed  with  rubber  stoppers  or  plugs  of  cotton,  quickly  cooled, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Into  the  details  of  this  subject  we  can  not  go  at  present 
The  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  consumer  of  the  milk  rather  than  for  the 
dairyman,  and  the  latter  need  not  concern  himself  with  them.  The  lessons  for  the 
dairyman,  to  learn  from  the  study  of  the  fermentations  of  milk  are  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  all  affairs  relating  to  milk  care  in  the  dairy,  thorough  washing  with 
boiling  water  of  all  milk  vessels,  and  low  temperatures  applied  to  the  milk  imme- 
diately after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Butter- MAKING^  ripening  of  cream. — ^To  the  butter-maker  the  bacteria  of  milk 
prove  friends  instead  of  enemies.  After  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk 
it  proves  of  advantage  to  the  butter-maker  to  allow  bacteria  to  grow  in  it  before 
churning.  It  is  the  custom  of  butter-makers  to  allow  their  cream  to  "sour''  or 
''ripen"  for  a  number  of  hours  before  churning.  This  is  accomplished  by  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  this  time  the  bacteria  in 
it  are  multiplying  rapidly  and  of  course  producing  the  first  stages  of  the  varioni 
forms  of  fermentation  of  which  they  are  the  cause.  Prominent  among  them  will  be 
some  of  the  lactic  acid  organisms,  and  these  will  produce  the  souring  of  the  cream. 
But  the  changes  which  occur  are  not  confined  to  the  lactic  acid  organisms,  for  the 
waim  temperature  will  hasten  the  growth  of  varions  other  organisms  which  happen 
to  be  present  in  the  cream.  The  butter-maker  finds  certain  advantages  in  ripening, 
such  as  increased  yield  of  butter  in  churning  and  improved  flavor  and  aroma  of 
the  butter  (see  Butter  from  iweet  and  from  sour  cream). 

The  aroma  of  butter  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  decomposition  products 
of  the  bacteria  growth.  The  first  person  to  investigate  this  matter,  in  the  light  of 
modem  discoveries,  was  Storch,  a  Swedish  scientist.  He  assumed  that  the  butter 
aroma  was  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms,  and  made  a  study  of  the  bacteria  in  butter 
and  cream  for  the  purpose  of  finding,  if  possible,  the  proper  species  of  organism  for 
prodacing  the  aroma.  After  considerable  search  he  finally  succeeded  in  isolating 
from  ripening  cream  a  single  bacillus  which  seemed  to  produce  the  proper  butter 
aroma  when  it  was  used  in  pure  culture  to  ripen  cream.  Shortly  after  this  Weig- 
mann  studied  the  same  phenomenon  and  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  cultures  of  an 
organism  which  produced  a  normal  ripening  and  gave  rise  to  a  proper  aroma.  This 
ferment  is  coming  into  use  in  some  of  the  creameries  in  Germany  and  Denmark*  the 
claim  being  made  for  it  that  it  insures  certainty  in  the  result  of  the  ripening  process. 
It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  practical  purposes. 

The  value  of  using  such  a  ferment,  if  it  can  be  supplied  in  a  practical  manner,  is 
easily  seen.  It  will  introduce  improvements  into  the  creameries  similar  to  those 
introduced  into  breweries  by  means  of  the  stady  of  yeasts.  In  normal  butter-making 
as  practiced  to-day  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  any  control  of  the  bacteria  present 
in  the  cream.  A  given  specimen  of  cream  will  contain  a  large  variety  of  bacteria. 
Conn  has  shown  {Conn,  StorraB,  1890,  p,  136)  that  there  may  be  a  score  of  different 
species  of  bacteria  growing  in  cream  which  has  been  collected  in  the  usual  way. 
The  butter-maker  has  no  means  of  regulating  this  assortment  or  even  of  knowing 
Anything  about  it.  During  the  ripening  process  there  will  ensue  a  conflict  of  the 
different  organisms  with  each  others  and  the  result  will  be  influenced  by  temperature, 
variety  of  species,  quality  of  cream,  and  length  of  time  of  ripening,  as  well  aa  by 
the  advantage  which  certain  species  of  organisms  may  get  from  an  earlier  start. 
In  such  a  conflict  it  will  be  a  matter  of  accident  if  the  proper  speolea  laeoMda  in 
growing  rapidly  enough  to  produce  its  own  effect  on  the  oream  unhindand  by  the 
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others.  Now  it  certainly  malcee  a  great  difference  in  the  prodact  what  speoies  of 
bacteria  happen  to  grow  most  rapidly.  Storch  foond  only  a  single  species  that  pro- 
duced the  proper  aroma,  and  Conn  has  found  (Conn,  Starn  B,  1890,  p,  168)  that 
cream  ripened  with  improper  species  of  bacteria  prodaces  very  poor  batter. 

The  bacteria  which  grow  in  ripening  cream  have  been  found  to  produce  all  sorts 
of  disagreeable  flavors  and  tastes  in  milk  or  cream  if  allowed  to  act  unhindered. 
It  seems  to  be  only  the  first  products  that  have  the  pleasant  flavor.  Too  long  a 
ripening  results  in  the  production  of  a  butter  containing  too  strong  flavors,  and  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  butter-makers  is  to  determine  the  right  length  of  time  for 
proper  ripening. 

The  matter  of  the  production  of  the  proper  butter  aroma  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
artificial  ferments  in  ripening  cream  is  at  present  too  uncertain  for  definite  conclu- 
sions. We  may  be  confident  that  the  flavor  of  the  butter  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  decomposition  products  of  the  bacteria  that  grow  in  the  cream,  and  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  some  organisms  will  produce  much  better  quality  of  butter 
than  others.  We  may  hope  that  the  further  study  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
different  organisms  and  their  relation  to  cream  and  butter  will  offer  to  the  butter- 
maker  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  in  the  future.  If  that  occurs  we  may 
hope,  not  that  the  butter-maker  will  be  able  to  make  better  butter  than  the  best 
that  is  made  to-day,  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  product  with  uni- 
formity; and  we  may  also  expect  that  the  creameries  which  at  present  make  an 
inferior  quality  of  butter  will  be  able  to  improve  it  so  as  to  compete  with  the  best. 

As  for  the  other  purposes  of  ripening,  it  is  not  possible  to  Say  much  at  present. 
Evidently  the  greater  ease  of  churning  and  the  larger  product  obtained  from 
ripened  cream  are  matters  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  simple  fact  is  that  fat 
is  more  easily  collected  into  masses  of  sufficient  size  to  be  removed  mechanically 
£rom  the  butter-milk;  but  why  the  ripening  makes  them  thus  more  easily  collected 
is  yet  not  fully  explained.  The  difficulty  of  an  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  fat  in  the  milk. 

Chsbsk-making. — The  ripening  of  cheese  has  been  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
action  of  microorganisms.  Bacteria  are  then  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  cheese-maker, 
for  as  a  result  of  their  slow,  long-continued  action,  cheese  acquires  a  rich,  delicate 
flavor  and  other  desirable  characteristics,  without  which  it  is  unpalatable  and  worth- 
less. The  ripening  process  has  been  shown  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  transformation  of 
insoluble  casein  into  soluble  albuminoids,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  associated  with 
the  production  of.  several  ferments.  The  number  of  organisms  in  ripening  cheese 
has  been  found  to  be  &om  25  to  165  millions  per  ounce  and  to  increase  slowly  daring 
ripening.  These  include  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  bacteria,  but  proper 
ripening  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  limited  number  of  different  species,  perhaps  a  single 
species.  Abnormal  ripening,  resulting  in  black  cheese,  bitter  cheese,  cheese  flecked 
with  red  spots,  poisonous  cheese,  and  several  other  troublesome  infections,  have  all 
with  certainty  been  traced  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  and  will  be  avoided  when  we 
learn  to  ripen  cheese  with  pure  cultures  of  the  proper  species  of  bacteria.  As  yet 
we  have  only  learned  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  ripening  and  the 
microorganisms;  but  the  conditions  affecting  their  growth,  the  variety  of  species 
which  can  produce  a  normal  ripening  of  cheese,  whether  different  species  of  organisms 
will  produce  differently  flavored  cheeses,  whether  the  cheeses  of  the  markets  are 
due  to  different  organisms  used  in  the  ripening  or  chiefly  to  different  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown,  are  all  problems  to  be  settled  before  any  practical 
results  can  be  expected. 

We  may  then,  perhaps,  predict  a  time  in  the  not  distant  future  when  both  the 
butter-maker  and  cheese-maker  will  make  use  of  fresh  milk.  The  butter-maker  will 
separate  the  cream  by  the  centrifugal  machine  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible 
and  will  add  to  the  cream  an  artificial  ferment  consisting  of  a  pure  culture  of  thft 
proper  bacteria,  and  then  ripen  his  cream  in  the  normal  mannet .  tViA  x^«^\»  ^ttC^Xa 
uBiloTmity.    The  cLeese-iuaker  will  in  like  mauuer  vuot^uVaV^  ii«»\i  tssj^  vtVOa.  "axk. 
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artificial  ferment,  and  thus  be  able  to  control  bis  prodnot.  Perbaps  be  will  bave  a 
large  variety  of  sncb  ferments,  eaob  of  wbicb  will  produce  for  bim  a  definite  quality 
of  cheese.  To  tbe  dairy  interest,  tberefore,  tbe  bacteriolojeist  Lolds  out  the  hope 
of  uniformity.  The  time  will  come  when  tbe  butter-maker  may  always  make  good 
batter  and  the  cheese-maker  will  be  able  in  all  cases  to  obtain  exactly  the  kind  of 
ripening  that  he  desires*    (Conn.  Starrs  B,  4,  B.  1890,  p.  IS6,  B,  1891,  p.  179.) 

Milk  fever  in  oows  [also  called  Parturient  apoplexy]. — ^A  brain  affection,  due  in 
many  cases  to  breed  peculiarities,  over  feeding,  or  lack  of  exercise  before  calving. 
Among  exciting  causes  after  calving  are  sadden  changes  in  the  weather,  cold  drink, 
or  improper  food.  One  attack  predisposes  to  another.  It  appears  from  one  to  three 
days  after  calving.  The  symptoms  are  a  slight  chill,  diminished  secretion  of  milk, 
loss  of  appetite,  hard  and  loud  breathing,  blood-shot  eyes,  hot  ears,  horns,  and  fore- 
head, cold  extremities.  At  first  there  is  slight  fever,  but  the  temperature  soon  falls 
below  the  normal.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  with  retention  of  urine.  The  ani- 
mal finally  drops  and  straggles  violently  for  a  time.  The  symptoms  run  their  course 
in  from  two  to  twenty-four  hours. 

For  treatment  the  animal  should  be  kept  in  comfortable  quarters  and  as  far  as 
practicable  in  a  natural  recumbent  position.  The  Indiana  Station  {B.  17)  advises 
giving  20  to  30  ounces  of  wliisky  or  brandy  dilated  in  warm  water.  After  half 
an  hour  adminlBter  from  one  to  two  pbits  of  molasses  dissolved  in  hot  water;  repeat 
this  treatment  every  four  to  six  hours.  Apply  ice  or  cold  water  to  the  head.  The 
Rhode  Island  Station  {B.  6)  advises  the  use  of  a  "  wet  pack,''  made  by  covering  the 
animal  with  a  wet  sheet  over  which  blankets  are  put,  to  cause  and  keep  up  perspira- 
tion. Laxative  medicine  should  be  given.  If  paralysis  of  the  throat  occurs  by po - 
dermic  injections  of  eserine  are  useful. 

This  disease  may  be  prevented  by  careful  feeding  and  keeping  the  bowels  active 
previous  to  calving. 

(See  also  La,  B,  10,  id  ser,;  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  tSt.) 

Milk  tests. — One  of  the  most  useful  things  which  the  stations  bave  done  for 
dairying  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  milk  given 
by  different  cows,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  dairymen  several  simple  and  ap- 
proximately accurate  methods  for  testing  the  quality  of  the  milk  given  by  each  cow 
in  his  herd.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  stations  farmers  and  breeders  are  coming  to 
understand  that  the  value  of  a  cow  for  batter  making  is  not  shown  by  the  quantity 
of  milk,  but  by  the  amount  of  butter-fat  she  gives ;  and  that  cows  which  ordinarily 
pass  for  good  cows  may  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  butter -fat  which  they  yield. 
They  know,  too,  that  it  costs  nearly  or  quite  as  much  to  keep  a  poor  cow  as  a  good 
one,  which  means  that  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  will  be  very  much 
higher  in  the  case  of  the  poor  cow  than  in  that  of  the  good  one.  Nearly  ever; 
farmer  who  has  roughly  studied  his  cows  by  the  yield  of  the  churn  realizes  that 
while  some  are  profitable,  many  are  really  kept  at  a  loss,  and  these  latter  naturally 
eat  up  part  of  the  profits  from  the  better  animals.  To  weed  out  the  loss  profitable 
or  unprofitable  animals  from  a  herd,  and  to  make  sure  that  every  animal  kept  is 
qualified  in  a  high  and  profitable  degree  to  convert  the  hay  and  fodder  articles  of 
the  farm  into  butter-fat,  is  an  important  matter,  and  one  upon  which  success  in 
dairying  largely  depends.  And  this  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  simple  milk 
tests. 

The  chum  test,  which  until  recently  has  been  the  farmers'  main  dependence, 
requires  too  much  time  and  labor  to  be  commonly  and  rigidly  applied.  The  ordi- 
nary methods  of  the  chemical  laboratory  require  too  complex  and  costly  apparatus 
and  too  skillful  manipulation  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers  or  creameries. 

Simple  methods  depending  on  the  specific  gravity  (lactometer)  or  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cream  layer  in  cream  tubes,  do  not  furnish  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
actual  amount  of  fat.  All  methods  depending  upon  the  color  or  transparency  of 
tbe  milk' are  likewise  oiircliablo.    The  transparency  of  milk  is  affected  by  the  siie 
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of  the  fat  glohnlee,  bo  that  samples  of  milk  containing  like  iteroentages  of  fat  may 
be  uneqaally  transparent. 

The  lactoorite,  an  apparatos  by  which  the  fat  of  a  given  quantity  of  milk)  after 
having  been  set  free  by  a  mixture  of  solphnrio  and  acetic  acids,  ui  separated  and 
collected  by  centrifngal  force,  is  an  expensive  piece  of  apparatus  and  the  method 
has  not  made  its  way  into  general  use. 

The  "oil  test,"  which  is  practically  a  chum  test  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  found 
(  Wi$.  B.  If)  by  actual  comparison  with  a  large  chum  to  differ,  with  the  same  cream, 
by  3  or  4  per  oent  of  butter-fat,  not  all  the  materials  separated  by  the  method  being 
actually  fat. 

Numerous  other  methods,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  proiHMed,  have  not 
seemed  to  answer  the  demand,  or  at  least  have  not  found  general  application,  be- 
cause they  were  either  too  complicated,  expensive,  or  insufficiently  accurate. 

No  less  than  seven  different  methods,  all  quick  and  fairly  reliable,  but  differijig 
somewhat  as  to  simplicity  of  apparatus  and  manipulation,  have  been  devised 
and  subjected  to  very  rigid  trials  at  the  stations,  both  by  experienced  chemists  and 
by  farmers,  dairymen,  and  others  unaccustomed  to  chemical  work.  These  simple 
methods  all  depend  upon  the  same  general  principle.  The  casein,  albumen,  fibrin, 
etc.  ("curd'Oi  o^  the  milk  surround  the  minute  fat  globules  and  hinder  their  rising 
as  cream  and  aggregating  to  make  butter.  By  treating  the  milk  with  acids  or 
alkali  this  curd  is  more  or  less  acted  upon  or  dissolved,  thus  diminishing  the  hinder- 
ance  to  the  rising  of  the  fat  globules.  These  collect  at  the  top  of  the  solution  in  a 
layer,  the  thickness  of  which  can  be  readily  measured.  This  separation  of  the  fat 
fit>m  the  dissolved  curd  is  aided  by  either  collecting  the  fat  in  gasoline  or  ether, 
which  is  afterwards  evaporated,  or  by  adding  hot  water,  or  by  centrifugal  motion. 

Skwri  method  ( WU,  B.  1888,  p.  1£4).—Thi%  was  the  first  of  these  quick  methods  to 
make  its  appearance,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  nature  of  the  fat  is  changed. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  milk  and  a  solution  of  strong  alkali  (caustic 
potash  and  soda)  are  heated  together  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  the  alkali  and  the  fat  of  the  milk  unite  to  form  a  soap,  as  occurs  in  ordinary 
soap  manufacture  where  fats  and  grease  are  heated  with  alkali  (potash  or  soda). 
This  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  liquid.  The  casein  and  albumen  are  changed  by 
the  alkali  and  become  much  more  easily  soluble.  If  an  acid  is  now  added  (a  mixture 
of  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  is  used  in  this  method)  the  alkali  of  the  soap  is 
taken  away  by  the  acid,  leaving  the  fat  free.  The  casein,  albumen,  etc.,  are  first 
precipitated  and  then  dissolved  by  the  acid.  There  is  then  nothing  left  in  the  milk 
to  prevent  the  fat  from  following  the  law  of  gravity  and  rising  and  collecting  in  a 
narrow  tube  at  the  top  of  the  liquid,  where  it  may  be  measured  by  a  graduated  scale 
like  that  of  a  thermometer.  The  percentage  of  fat  indicated  by  this  reading  is  found 
by  reference  to  a  table.  The  author  states  that  this  method  does  not  give  accurate 
results  where  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  fat  is  present,  unfitting  it  for  testing  skim 
and  buttermilk  low  in  fat.  In  146  comparisons,  made  by  different  stations,  of 
this  method  and  the  gravimetric  methods  ordinarily  used  by  chemists,  twenty-one 
showed  differences  of  0.2  per  cent  or  more  from  the  gravimetric,  this  difference  being 
very  rarely  more  than  0.3  per  cent.  Of  six  samples  of  skim-milk  tested  four  differed 
by  0.2  to  0.22  per  cent.  The  time  required  for  a  single  analysis  is  approximately 
three  and  a  half  hours,  although  several  analyses  may  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

Parsons  method  {N,  H,  B.  1888,  p,  69;  N,  Y,  State  B.  19,  n.  «er.).— The  measured  milk, 
according  to  this  method,  is  shaken  with  alkali  (soda  solution),  alcoholic  soap  so- 
lution, and  gasoline.  The  gasoline  under  these  conditions  dissolves  the  fat  and 
rises  with  it  to  the  surface.  A  part  of  this  solution  of  fat  in  gasoline  is  measured 
out,  the  gasoline  evaporated,  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  added,  the  fat>  dried 
in  an  oven,  and  what  remains  behind  measured  in  a  narrow  graduated  tube. 
From  this  measurement  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  found  by  reference  to 
a  table.    The  time  required  for  the  analysis  is  abotit  two  vii^  s^\^BM>^QMS%>\rQNi 
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soveral  analyses  may  be  made  at  the  same  time.  Of  ninety-three  trials  made  with 
whole  milk  six  differed  from  the  gravimetric  determination  by  0.2  per  cent  or  over; 
of  seyenteen  tests  of  cream  five  differed  by  0.2  per  cent  or  over,  the  greatest  error 
being  0.52  per  cent;  and  of  thirteen  tests  of  skim  milk  there  was  in  no  case  as  large 
as  0.15  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is  from  $5  to  $10,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  duplicates  to  be  made  at  once. 

Failyer  and  Willard  method  (Kana,  R,  1888,  p.  149), — ^The  oaseiui  albumen,  etc.,  are 
dissolved  by  heating  the  milk  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fat  is  dissolved 
and  collected  at  the  surface  by  gasoline,  and  the  gasoline  is  evaporated  by  gentle 
heat,  leaving  the  fat  free.  Hot  water  is  now  added,  which  brings  the  fat  up  into 
the  narrow  graduated  neck  of  the  tube  where  it  can  be  read  off. 

The  tune  required  is  about  half  an  hour  for  a  single  sample,  or  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter for  four  samples.  In  five  out  of  twenty-two  trials  made  there  was  a  difference 
of  0.2  per  cent  or  over  from  the  gravimetric  analyses. 

Patrick  method;  Iowa  Station  milk  test  {Iowa  B.  8,  B,  9,  B.  ii).— The  curd  (albu- 
men, casein,  etc.)  of  the  milk  is  dissolved  by  boiling  the  milk  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  and  sulphate  of  soda,  the  last  being  used  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  scum  of  undissolved  materials  which  holds  the  fat.  llie  acid 
mixture,  as  recently  modified,  contains  rectified  methyl  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  then 
cooled,  the  fat  rises  to  the  surface,  is  heated  again  to  clarify  it,  a  part  of  the  acid 
solution  is  drawn  off  through  a  small  hole  in  the  body  of  the  tube  ordinarily  closed 
by  a  rubber  ring,  and  the  column  of  fat  is  read  off  on  the  scale.  The  time  required 
is  about  twenty  minutes  for  a  single  test  or  six  may  be  made  in  one  and  a  half  hours. 
The  cost  of  chemicals  is  not  more  than  one  cent  for  each  analysis.  In  thirty-five 
trials  of  this  method  the  results  of  only  three  differed  by  0.2  per  cent  from  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  gravimetric  (laboratory)  method;  and  in  thirteen  tests  of 
skim  milk  only  one  test  differed  by  0.2.  The  method  has  not  given  good  success  with 
samples  of  buttermilk. 

Cochran  method  (Journal  AnalyHoal  Chemistry,  voL  III,  p,  381 ;  N,  T.  Cornell  B, 
17;  Pa,  B,  12), — ^The  chemicals  used  in  this  method  to  dissolve  the  casein,  etc.,  are 
sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  which  are  heated  with  the  milk  about  six  minutes.  After 
cooling,  ether  is  added  which  dissolves  out  the  fat  and  brings  it  to  the  surface.  The 
ether  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  a  narrow  measuring 
tube,  whore,  after  the  addition  of  hot  water,  the  fat  collects  in  a  clear  layer  and  is 
read  off.    A  table  gives  the  per  cent  of  fat  corresponding  to  the  reading  of  the  tube. 

In  ten  trials  out  of  fifty-nine  made  by  this  method  the  results  differed  by  0.2  per 
cent  of  fat  or  over  from  the  results  by  chemical  analysis.  In  nine  analyses  of  skim 
milk  this  difference  was  in  only  one  case  as  high  as  0.15  per  cent;  in  six  tests  of  but- 
termilk the  greatest  difference  was  0.27,  all  others  being  under  0.15  per  cent. 

The  method  is  covered  by  a  patent.  It  is  not  a  station  method,  but  has  been 
tested  by  several  stations.  The  cost  of  apparatus  and  the  right  to  use  the  method 
varies  from  $10  for  the  dairyman's  outfit,  sufficient  for  testing  four  samples  at  a 
time,  to  $50  for  the  large  creamery  outfit  for  making  sixty  tests  at  one  time.  The 
cost  of  chemicals  is  about  one-half  cent  per  analysis,  and  the  time  required  one-half 
hour  for  a  single  test,  or  one  and  a  half  hours  for  twenty-four  tests. 

Beimling  or  Vermont  Station  method  {Vt,  B.  21), — ^This  test,  which  is  similar  to  the 
one  devised  by  Dr.  Babcock,  depends  on  dissolving  the  curd  by  treating  the  milk 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  without  the  application  of  heat,  and  whirling 
the  bottles  containing  the  liquid  in  an  improved  centrifuge  for  from  one-half  to  one 
minute.  This  is  said  to  bo  sufficient  to  cause  the  fat  to  collect  in  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  bottle  where  it  is  read  off,  the  reading  indicating  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
milk  iaken.  No  hot  water  jacket  around  the  separator  or  hot  water  in  the  bottles 
is  used.  The  time  required  for  a  single  test  is  not  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
twenty-five  samples  can  be  tested  in  an  hour. 
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In  the  case  of  twenty-four  samples  which  were  tested  by  an  inexperienced  person, 
75  per  cent  of  the  results  were  within  0.1  of  the  chemical  analyses,  and  in  no  ease 
was  the  error  as  large  as  0.3  per  cent.  Prof.  Cooke  says,  "  If  the  sample  has  been 
correctly  taken  and  the  column  of  fat  in  the  tube  is  correctly  read,  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  results  to  be  wrong."  Skim  milk  and  buttermilk  containing  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  fat  can  not  be  accurately  tested  by  this  method.  The  cost  of 
chemicals  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  cent  per  test.  The  machine  is  patented  and 
costs,  including  bottles,  firom  $20  to  $50,  according  to  the  size,  the  one  suggested  for 
creameries  carrying  six  bottles  and  costing  $25. 

Bdboock  method  ( Wis,  B.  g4,  SI), — In  this  method  the  curd  is  dissolved  by  snl- 
phurio  acid,  no  heat  being  applied.  The  separation  of  the  fat  is  then  aided  by  a 
simple  centrifugal  apparatus  consisting  of  a  wheel  fitted  with  pockets  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  tank  filled  with  hot  water  (about  200^  F) .  The  bottles  containing  the 
liquid  are  placed  in  an  inclined  position  within  the  pockets  of  the  wheel  with  the 
months  toward  the  axis  and  whirled  rapidly  for  several  minutes.  The  acid  and  the 
dissolved  curd  and  water  of  the  milk  being  much  heavier  than  the  fat  are  thrown 
outward  (to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle)  by  the  rapid  motion  and  the  fat  collects  near 
the  neck.  The  separation  of  the  fat  is  rapid  and  very  complete.  Hot  water  is  now 
added  to  bring  the  fat  up  into  the  graduated  neck,  and  the  bottles  are  whirled  for  a 
few  minutes  more  to  clarify  it.  The  reading  of  the  column  of  fat  gives  the  per  cent 
directly. 

"  Two  samples  of  milk  may  be  tested  in  duplicate  in  fifteen  minutes,  including  all 
the  work  from  the  mixing  of  samples  to  the  cleaning  of  bottles.  After  the  milk  has 
been  measured  sixty  tests  may  be  made  in  less  than  two  hours,  including  the  clean- 
ing of  the  bottles.''  The  cost  of  the  acid  for  the  test  should  not  exceed  one-half  cent 
per  test.  With  properly  made  bottles  the  breakage  is  very  slight.  This  test  has 
been  adapted  to  testing  cream.     (Conn.  State  B,  106 y  B.  108,  B.  1891,  p,  107;  Me,  B.  S.) 

The  Babcock  method  has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  and  has  found  wider  appli- 
cation than  any  of  the  others.  Hundreds  of  comparisons  of  this  method  and  the 
gravimetric  method  are  on  record,  the  overwhelming  minority  of  which  go  to  show 
that  the  Babcock  test  properly  manipulated  gives  accurate  results,  and  that  it  is 
practical.  It  has  been  practically  applied  in  thousands  of  private  dairies  and 
cheese  and  butter  factories  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  used  at  the  stations, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  by  dairy  commissions,  city  milk  tests,  etc.  Its  use  marks 
one  of  the  most  important  advances  in  dairying  in  this  country. 

{Colo,  B,  20;  Conn,  State  B,  106,  B,  108,  B.  1891,  p,  107;  Del,  B.  1889, p.  164;  111. 
B.  10,  B,  9,  B,  12,  B,  14,  B.  16,  B,  18;  Iowa  B.  8,  B,  9,  B,  11,  B.  IS;  Me.  B.  S,  2d  $er.; 
MUe.  B,15y  B.  1891,  p.  28;  N.  Y,  Cornell,  B,  25,  B,  29;  Nev.  B.  16;  Pa.  B,  12,  B,  1890, 
p.  172;  Ft  B,  16,  B.  1888,  p.  144;  W,   Va,  B.  IS,  B.  1890,  p.  77;  Wie.  B.  1890,  p.  98. 

Milking. — ^The  advantages  of  thorough  milking  have  been  brought  out  by  trials 
at  the  Mississippi  Station  {Miss.  B,  1888,  p,  42). 

The  Wisconsin  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  44)  reported  experiments  on  the  effect  of  change 
of  milker,  rapidity  of  milking,  manner  of  milking,  milking  tubes  vs.  hand  milking, 
and  milking  one  teat  at  a  time.  Differences  were  noticed  between  good  milkers 
which  were  attributed  to  the  manner  of  milking,  since  the  cows  were  all  milked  dry. 
The  greatest  effect  was  always  noticed  at  the  first  milking  after  a  change  of  milker, 
and  with  some  cows  this  was  more  marked  than  with  others. 

In  the  comparison  of  milking  fast  and  slow,  cows  were  milked  in  irom  three  to 
four  minutes,  and  in  double  that  time.  The  yield  of  milk  seemed  to  be  little  affected, 
but  in  every  case  richer  milk  was  given  when  the  cows  were  milked  fast,  and  this 
was  most  marked  with  cows  giving  the  most  milk.  On  an  average  from  the  whole 
lot  of  cows  there  was  a  gain  of  11.73  per  cent  in  the  total  yield  of  fat  from  fast  milk- 
ing. This  difference  in  quality,  however,  seemed  to  decrease  gradually,  though  not 
to  disappear  altogether.  When  cows  were  milked  one  teat  at  a  time  th«c«^«j&^ 
decided  difference  in  the  composition  of  milk  from  Uxe  d.\ff«t«Yi\  \Ad^fi^.   'YV^atsS^ 
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richest  in  fat  was  invariably  obtained  from  the  teat  milked  aecond,  that  milked 
first  coming  next  in  richness,  that  milked  third  following,  and  that  milked  fourth 
the  poorest.  If  the  order  in  which  the  teats  were  milked  was  changed,  the  order  of 
richness  also  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  above  mle,  indicating  that  the  richness 
of  the  milk  from  separate  teats  was  due  to  the  order  of  milking  rather  than  to  any 
characteristic  differences  in  the  parts  of  the  ndder.  With  this  manner  of  milking 
the  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  all  four  teats  was  oonsiderably  below 
that  with  ordinary  milking.  Comparisons  of  milking  by  hand  and  with  tabes  were, 
as  a  rule,  unfavorable  to  the  milking  tubes*  On  the  whole,  the  yield  was  slightly 
less  with  tubes  than  with  hand  milking,  ana  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  poorer, 
although  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  average  for  the  eight 
cows  tested  showed  a  total  loss  with  tubes  of  6.5  pounds  of  milk  and  2.718  pounds  of 
fat  per  day. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  milking,  tests  made  at  the  New  Hampshire  station  of  milk- 
ing hourly  and  at  the  Vermont  Station  of  milking  two  and  three  times  a  day,  indi- 
cated that  while  there  was  a  gain  in  some  oases  fh>m  frequent  milking  this  was  only 
temporary  and  was  not  apparent  after  two  or  three  days.  There  was  often  a  de- 
crease in  both  yield  and  composition  when  frequent  milking  was  continued.  The 
Vermont  Station  found  that  in  these  fluctuations  of  quality  the  fat  only  was  affected, 
the  casein,  sugar,  and  ash  remaining  practically  constant.  (N,  H,  B.  9;  Ft,  B,  1890, 
p.  90,) 

Milking  tubes.— See  Milking. 

Millet. — Under  this  general  name  are  included  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
grass.  The  popular  names  given  to  the  various  species  are  so  numerous  and  so 
confused  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  distinguishing  them. 

Common  millet  (Panieitm  miliaceum)  is  an  annual  grass,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with 
profuse  foliage  and  abundant  flowers  in  open  nodding  panicles,  grown  in  the  United 
States  chiefly  for  green  fodder,  {Tenn,  B.  vol,  V,  f ). 

Texas  millet  (Panicum  texanum)  is  an  annual  grass,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  an 
abundance  of  rather  short  and  broad  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  where  it  is 
grown  for  forage  and  hay.  ''  On  rich,  moist  soil  it  yields  several  cuttings  during  the 
summer,  and  a  total  of  8  or  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre.''  Dr.  Collier's  analysis  of  Texas 
millet  gave  the  following  results:  Albuminoids,  4.70;  fiber,  23.16;  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract, 47.07;  fat,  2.12  per  cent.    (See  also  0.  E,  S.  B.  11;  N,  C.  B,  73.) 

Pearl  millet  {Penniseium  spicatum)  [also  called  Egyptian  or  Cat- tail  millet]  is  an 
annual  grass,  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  long  broad  leaves  and  a  stout  stem,  termi- 
nated with  a  thick,  erect  ''head''  (panicle),  6  to  10  inches  long,  resembling  the  spike 
of  the  common  cat-tail.  It  is  cultivated  for  green  forage  chiefly  in  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States.  It  is  commonly  sown  in  drills  2  and  3  feet  apart,  and  is 
cultivated  like  com.  It  prefers  rich  and  moist  soil.  After  flowering  the  stem  grows 
woody.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Georgia  Station,  pearl  millet  yielded  19.474  pounds 
of  dry  fodder  per  acre  from  three  cuttings. 

An  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  gave  the  following  rcsnlt: 


Protein. 

Nitrogon- 

freo 
extract. 

Fiber. 

Anh. 

First  cutting 

Second  cuttin j; 

Third  cutting 

Per  Cfnt. 
16.64 

2.17 

13.65 

Per  cent. 
30.71 

U.60 

88.37 

PereL 
37.37 

69.57 

36.60 

Per  et. 
15.28 

13.66 

n,4B 

(  ila.  Canehrake  B.  9;  Ga.  B,  IS;  Kan$.  B.  1889,  p.  iS;  La.  B.  8,  £d  ier.;  IT.  C.  B, 
7S,  0,  E.  S.  B.  11;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  V,  ».) 
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Italian  or  golden  millet  (Setaria  iialiea)  Ib  an  annual  grass,  2  to  4  feet  high,  with 
numeroQs  long  and  hroad  leaves  and  a  terminal  spike-like  paniole  4  to  6  inches  long. 
"The  millets  of  this  class  are  ready  to  oat  just  as  heading  out  and  before  blooming. 
They  make  a  yalnable  and  safe  forage,  but  in  more  advanced  stages  the  feeder  should 
be  exceedingly  careful,  for  when  ripe  these  millets  act  iivjuriously  upon  the  kidneys'' 
(Tenn.  B,  vol,  V,  S).  The  results  of  an  analysis  of  goldou  millet  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Station  were  as  follows:  Albuminoids,  6.4;  fiber,  25.5;  nitrogen-firee  extract, 
45.70;  fat,  1.7  per  cent  (N.  C.  B.  78), 

German  millet  or  Hungarian  grass  {Setaria  ttoUoavar.  germanioa)  differs  from  the 
Italian  millet  in  having  a  more  dense  or  compact  panicle,  which  is  usually  erect.  The 
following  analysis  is  reported  by  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (22. 1889,  p.  176) :  Dry 
matter,  92.23 per  cent;  fat,  0.87;  protein,  3.95 ;  carbohydrates,  including  fiber,  45.69; 
ash,  6.18;  nitrogen,  1.21;  phosphoric  acid,  0.35;  potash,  1.29  per  cent.  (See  also  4p- 
pendiXf  Tables  I  and  J  I,) 

Qolden  Wonder  millet,  a  new  variety  of  the  same  class  as  Qerman  millet,  has 
bright  yellow  heads  (Iouhi  B,  7;  Kans.  B,  1889,  p,  43;  La,  B,  8, 2d  aer,) 

Japanese  millets  (Setaria  italica  vars.).  Several  varieties  of  millets  grown  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  from  seed  imported  from  Japan  have  yielded  large  crops 
of  stalks  and  seed  {Mass.  Hatch  B.  7,  B,  18,  E.  1890,  p,  4,  E,  1891,  p,  9), 

African  or  Indian  millet  (^or^^um  vulgare  oi  Andropogon  iorghumyskT,),  is  a  form 
of  the  botanical  species  to  which  belong  sorghum,  broom  com,  durra,  Kaffir  com, 
millo  maize,  and  chicken  corn.  It  grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  has  a  large  head  12 
to  14  inches  long.  If  cut  and  cured  when  the  seeds  are  in  the  dough  stage  it  keeps 
well  in  out-door  shocks  and  is  relished  by  stock.  It  is  also  excellent  for  green  food. 
The  grain  may  be  safely  fed  to  animals  (La,  B,  8,  Sd  aer,).  It  is  adapted  to  the  South- 
em  and  Southwestern  States. 

Many-flowered  millet  (Milium  multiflorum),  introduced  into  California  from  New 
Zealand  in  1879,  "  makes  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  forage,  which,  when  cut 
young,  is  fine  and  tender,  and  practically  frost-proof.''  The  seed  is  very  small. 
This  grass  requires  careful  management  to  get  a  good  stand,  and  for  this  reason  has 
not  proved  generally  satisfactory  to  California  farmers  who  have  tried  it.  On  the 
experimental  plats  at  the  California  Station  it  grows  well  (Cal,  B,  1885-'* 86,  p,  91, 
B,  1890,  p.  209). 

Bffillo  maise  (SorgKum  vulgare  or  Andropogon  aorghumyvkT,), — A  non-saccharine  va- 
riety of  sorghum  similar  to  Kaffir  com  (see  p.  187)  and  durra  (see  p.  121).  It  has 
tall,  slender,  and  juicy  stalks  with  abundant  foliage,  and  produces  a  considerable 
number  of  suckers.  The  heads  are  erect,  in  cumpj^ct  panicles,  with  large  seeds.  It 
requires  a  longer  season  of  growth  than  Kaffir  com,  and  therefore  in  many  localities 
is  liable  to  injury  by  frost.    Two  varieties,  white  and  yellow,  are  grown. 

At  the  Kansas  Station  (B,  18)  in  1889  millo  maize  yielded  15  tons  of  green  fodder 
and  57  bushels  of  seed,  but  in  1880,  an  unfavorable  season,  it  yielded  only  5  tons  of 
green  fodder  and  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  In  1888  it  was  killed  by  sorghum  blight 
(Kane,  B,  1888,  p,  64), 

At  the  Georgia  Station  (B,  IS,  B,  17)  the  white  variety  has  yielded  from  16  to  25 
tons  of  green  fodder  and  from  3^  to  7  tons  of  dry  fodder  at  three  cuttings,  and  the 
yellow  variety  from  14|  to  23  tons  of  green  and  from  3  to  7  tons  of  dry  fodder  at 
three  cuttings.  As  compared  with  other  forage  crops  grown  at  the  same  time  these 
yields  were  relatively  large. 

At  the  Louisiana  Station  (B.  8,  n.  $er,)  millo  maize  produced  a  large  amount  of 
green  fodder,  but  required  all  summer  to  mature  seed.  At  the  North  Louisiana  Sta- 
tion in  1890  it  yielded  11^  tons  of  dry  fodder  and  34  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  yellow  variety  gave  a  large  yield  on  the  black  bottom  land  at  the  Alabama 
Caaebrake  Station  (B,  9), 

At  the  Texas  Station  (B,  S)  millo  maize  grows  well  and  rtslBts  drought,  but  ia  not 
considered  superior  to  other  sorghums  for  forage. 
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At  the  California  Station  it  has  proved  of  eqnal  yalae  with  Kaffir  com  (Col.  B.1890, 
p.  glO). 

At  the  Colorado  Station  it  yielded  an  abundance  of  fodder  and  seed  with  a  smieJl 
amount  of  irrigation,  but  is  liable  to  injury  by  frost  (Colo,  B,  1889,  p.  126;  B.  1890,  pp. 

20  y    gll). 

Minnesota  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park. — Organized  under  aot  of  Congress  in 
1888  as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  staff  of  the  station  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  en- 
tomologist and  botanist,  chemist,  dairyman,  and  secretary.  The  principal  linos  of 
work  are  chemistry,  field  experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  entomology,  and 
dairying.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  2  biennial  reports  and 
25  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1890,  $22,746. 

MissiBsippi  Station,  Agricultural  College. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress 
February  1, 1888,  as  a  department  of  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  assistant  director,  agri- 
culturist, entomologist,  assistant  botanist,  horticulturist,  veterinarian,  two  chem- 
ists, treasurer,  and  superintendents  of  substations  at  Ocean  Springs,  Holly  Springs, 
and  Lake.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  botany;  field  experiments  with  field 
crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  feeding  experiments;  veterinary  science  and  practice; 
entomology;  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  4 
annual  reports  and  23  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Miaaouri  Station,  Columbia. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  January  2, 1888, 
as  a  department  of  Missouri  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director  and  agricul- 
turist,  chemist,  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  veterinarian,  assistant  chemist, 
farm  superintendent,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  an 
chemistry ;  field  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits ;  feeding  experi- 
ments;  and  veterinary  science  and  practice.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station 
had  published  1  annual  report  and  18  bulletins.    Bevenue  in  1892,  $19,057. 

Molaaaea.— The  sirup  which  drains  from  cooling  sugar  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  At  the  Texas  Station  (B.  10)  molasses  was  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  hulls  for  cattle.  The  use  of 
half  a  pint  of  molasses  for  each  daily  ration  resulted  in  the  profitable  consumption 
of  a  larger  amount  of  food  by  cattle.  Molasses  did  not  improve  a  ration  consisting 
largely  of  silage.  At  the  Maryland  Station  (B,  8)  molasses  was  added  to  a  ration  of 
com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  hay^and  rye  straw  for  fattening  work  oxen.  (Conn, 
State  B,  1888,  p.  106;  Ky,  B,  lS8S,p.  27;  La,  B.  11,  2d  ser,;  M%bb,  B,  1888,  p,  46.) 

Mowing  machines. — See  Dynamometer  tests  of  farm  implements. 

Muck.— See  Peat, 

Mulching. — A  mulch  is  anything  spread  on  the  ground  to  hinder  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  surface.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  straw,  leaves, 
chips,  sawdust,  boards,  stones,  etc.,  lying  on  the  soil,  keep  it  moist.  They  allow 
the  soil  water  to  flow  freely  up  to  the  surface,  but  there  the  movement  is  checked. 
Stirring  the  surface  soil  by  impairing  its  capillarity  accomplishes,  in  a  measure,  this 
same  result,  but  not  so  effectively  as  mulching.  From  experiments  at  the  New  York 
State  Station  (B,  1888,  p,  186),  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "a  slight  mulch  exerts 
a  far  greater  influence  in  retaining  water  than  tillage  4  inches  deep,"  and  in  ex- 
periments on  corn  at  the  Missouri  Station  {B.  14)  mulching  prevented  evaporation  ss 
effectually  as  thorough  tillage. 

Mulching,  moreover,  preserves  the  tilth  by  preventing  puddling,  protects  ftwn 
surface  washing  when  heavy  rains  occur,  and  prevents  growth  of  weeds. 

Its  value  as  a  winter  protection  to  grass  and  other  plants  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
a  common  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  top-dressings  with  bamyaid 
manare  on  groBB  is  dne  to  its  action  as  a  mulch. 
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Malches,  however,  find  their  chief  application  bb  mitigators  of  di*onght.    They 
oonseTve  the  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  keep  the  soil  cool.    These  facts  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  experiments  at  the  Missouri  College  (B,  4),  with  oorn  and  potatoes  * 
on  mulched  and  unmulohed  soil. 

The  use  of  mulches  in  reclaiming  galled  lands,  and  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mulches,  have  been  the  subject  of  quite  an  extensive  report  by  the 
Tennessee  Station  {B.  vol.  Ill,  4). 

In  this  report  brief  accounts  are  given  of  twenty-one  experiments,  from  1878  to 
1890,  inclusive,  in  reclaiming  hillside  land  from  which  the  soil  had  been  washed, 
leaving  exposed  the  clay  and  subsoil,  scarred  by  deep  gullies.  Success  was  not 
attained  until  stable  manure  was  liberally  used,  together  with  mulches. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  action  of  microbes  in  helping  to  make  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen available  to  leguminous  plants,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  microbes  multiply  to 
an  enormous  extent  in  the  decaying  vegetable  substances  in  mulches. 

Statements  on  the  value  of  clover  haulm  as  a  mulch  are  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  station  for  1885-'86  (p.  135),  and  reference  is  made  to  experiments  with  damaged 
silage  as  a  mulch  on  com,  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  station,  for  1882-'86. 
Green  weeds  and  straw  from  stubble  fields  are  recommended  as  good  materials  for 
mulching. 

''Sedge  grass  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of  oheapness,  abundance  in 
many  sections,  extent  of  land  covered  by  a  given  amount — ^fonr  loads  per  acre  for 
grass  or  clover — and  general  efficiency.  It  is  especially  valuable  and  practicable 
for  'galled'  hillsides  or  on  thin  land,  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  a  crop  of  clover 
to  turn  under.  It  settles  very  close  to  the  ground  after  the  first  rain,  effectually 
prevents  washing,  and  will  not  blow  off  after  once  becoming  settled." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  materials  used  for  mulch  by  the  author  of  the  above 
report,  in  the  order  in  which  he  values  them :  Clover  haulm,  damaged  silage,  green 
weeds  and  straw  from  stubble  field,  sedge  grass,  briers,  weeds,  and  trash  from  fence 
comers,  partially  rotten  straw,  straw,  sorghum  cane  pomace,  dry  weeds  and  trash 
from  clover  fields  in  spring,  and  brush. 

{Mo.  College  B.  4;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  163;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  Ill,  4,  B.  1882,  p.  ISfS, 
B.  188S-*84,  p.  78,  B.  1886''* 86,  pp.  101,  136.) 

Mulberry  (Morue  spp.). — ^Varieties  of  the  mulberry  belonging  to  various  species 
have  been  planted  and  observed  at  several  stations.  {Cal.  B.  8,  B,  1888- 89 ^  pp.  49, 
87, 110, 138, 186, 197,  B.  1890,  p.  »33;  Mich.  B.  66,  B.  67,  B.  80;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  286; 
Mo.  College  B.  26;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  46;  8.  Dak.  B.  1888,  p.  28.) 

N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  46  presents  a  full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  mulberry,  his* 
torical  notes  respecting  its  culture  in  this  country,  a  description  and  classification 
of  varieties  and  species,  and  some  culture  notes.  It  is  held  that  the  mulberry  is  a 
neglected  tree.  "  It  possesses  decided  value  in  ornamental  planting,  and  some  of 
the  varieties  are  useful  for  hedges,  shelter  belts,  and  small  timber.  The  fruit  has 
merit  for  the  dessert,  is  easily  grown,  and  is  produced  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  a  period  of  two  to  four  months  every  year.''  The  value  of  the  mulberry 
as  a  fruit-bearing  tree  is  especially  emphasized. 

While  the  botany  of  the  mulberry  is  recognized  to  be  perplexing,  there  are  three 
well-marked  general  types  in  cultivation — the  white,  black,  and  red  {M.  alba,  M, 
nigra,  and  M,  rubra) — besides  the  MuUicaulia  group,  M.  latifolia,  and  the  Japanese 
group,  M.  japonica.  The  "  New  American  "  of  the  white  group  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  mulberry  yet  known  for  the  Northern  States.  The  Downing  from  the  Multi- 
caulis  has  the  greatest  reputation,  but  the  true  Downing  is  now  little  known  except 
in  the  South.  The  Russian  subgroup  of  the  white  mulberry  type  has  been  largely 
introduced  in  the  West,  and  is  valuable  for  hedges  and  small  timber  on  the  prairies, 
and  for  ornamental  planting.  (In  8.  Dak,  B.  1888,  p.  28,  it  is  said  to  be  a  failure  as 
a  tree,  but  good  for  hedges). 

The  native  red  mulberry  is  regarded  as  the  parent  oi  Iotit  'vai\«\»\«ft,ol  ^VisSSl^^^ 
the  HtckB,  iamnoh  ased  in  parte  of  the  South  to  auppV^f  ioo^  ioT  w\xia« 
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M,  r%fn'a  "  has  givon  as  some  of  the  most  important  varieties,  and,  as  it  is  natu- 
rally variable  and  adapted  to  oar  various  climates,  it  is  the  probable  progenitor  of 
'   the  American  mulberries  of  the  future." 

The  California  Station  also  looks  upon  the  mulberry  with  high  esteem.  "The 
value  of  the  mulberry  for  shade,  for  £ruit,  for  home  use,  for  timber,  ultimately  for 
silkworm  culture^  and  its  extreme  ease  of  culture,  make  it  desirable  that  the  people 
should  know  more  about  the  tree.  It  thrives  on  widely  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  at 
all  the  stations  in  that  State.  (  Cdl,  B,  1890,  p.  25S. )  All  the  types  adopted  in  the  New 
York  Cornell  bulletin  are  named  as  ''  best  adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  Califomis, 
including  the  interior,,  where  they  rival  the  fig  in  enduring  heat,  even  where  only  a 
moderate  supply  of  moisture  is  to  be  had.  The  best  growers  and  the  handsomest 
trees  of  the  group  have  proved  to  be  the  Japanese  Nagataki  and  Shoo,  which  also 
have  a  large  leaf  of  close  texture,  admirably  adapted  for  the  food  of  the  silkworm.'' 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  the  Russian  variety  was  on  trial  with  doubtful  success; 
this  was  found  hardy  at  the  Michigan  Station,  but,  in  general,  mulberries  were  not 
regarded  quite  hardy  in  that  State,  even  near  the  lake. 

Muriate  of  potash.-7-See  Ftrtilizef  and  PotMh. 

Muskmelon  {Cucumis  melo). — Tests  of  varieties  sometimes  including  the  canta- 
oupe  are  recorded  as  follows:  Colo.  B,  1889, p,  101,  B,  1890,  p.  192;  Ky,  B,  32;  Minn. 
B.  1888,  p.  249;  Nebr.  B.  12;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  16;  N.  T.  State  B.  1883,  p.  126,  B.  1883, 
p,  185,  B.  1884,  p.  202,  B.  1885,  p.  121,  B.  1886,  p.  237,  B.  1887,  p.  321;  Utah  B.  3. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  cantaloupes  are  reported  in  Ala.  College  B.  20,  B.  28,  %.  $er.; 
Ala.  Canehrake  B.  2,  B.  6;  Ga.  B.  14;  Ky.  B.  38;  N.  T.  State  B.  1883,  p.  185,  B.  1884, 
p.  202,  B.  1885,  p.  121,  B.  1886,  p.  237,  B.  1887,  p.  321. 

Analyses  of  muskmelon  varieties  with  reference  to  sugar  content  were  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Station  (B.  1889,  p.  311,  B.  1891,  p,  336),  for  which  see  Appendix, 
Table  III. 

A  note  in  Fla.  B.  14  describes  the  manner  in  which  muskmelons  were  successfully 
grown  at  that  station.  At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1884,  p.  204)  the  theory 
was  tested  that  the  earliness  and  productiveness  of  melons  is  promoted  by  pinching 
off  the  ends  of  the  stems,  thus  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  branches,  upon  which 
the  first  flower  is  invariably  female.  The  advantage  of  the  method  proved  to  be 
only  theoretical. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  were  washed  out  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1886,  p 
161),  showing  that  the  tap  root  at  the  depth  of  4  inches  became  nearly  horizontal, 
descending  very  gradually ;  and  that  the  horizontal  roots,  one  of  which  was  traced 
to  a  distance  of  5  feet,  lay  2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface. 

Experiments  in  grafting  muskmelons  are  noted  under  CuourhiU. 

The  accepted  opinion  that  cucumbers  spoil  muskmelons  when  planted  near  was 
refuted  by  an  experiment  in  which  ninety-seven  muskmelon  flowers  were  pollinated 
from  cucumbers  of  different  varieties  and  no  fruits  at  all  were  developed  (JV.  Y.  Cor- 
nell B,  25).  Germination  tests  of  muskmelon  seed  are  recorded  in  N.  T,  State  B. 
1883,  pp.  60,  69;  Ohio  B.  1885,  p.  177;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vi.  B.  1889,  p.  106. 

Mustard  {Brassioa  spp.). — ^Five  varieties  of  mustard  were  planted  at  the  New  York 
State  Station  (5.  6,  B.  1885,  p.  192).  One  of  these — ^the  tuberous-rooted  mustard- 
is  noted  as  a  new  introduction.  "  The  roots,  which  form  the  part  most  used,  are  thick 
and  fleshy,  resembling  in  form,  color,  and  taste  those  of  the  half  long  white  radishes/' 

White  mustard  tested  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  44)  as  a  forage  crop 
yielded  only  about  1  ton  per  acre.    For  analysis  with  reference  to  food  constituents, 
see  Appendix,  Table  III.    Germination  tests  of  mustard  seed  are  on  record  in  Ohio  R 
1885,  p.  167;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  106. 

Mycology. — See  Fungi  and  Diseases  of  plants. 

Nebraska  Station,  Lincoln. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  July  1, 1887,  as  a 

■department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.    The  staff  consists  of  the  chancellor  of 

4ilie  Unirexsity,  d(reo,tp^.MidiikgrioalturiBt,\)ot&n\at>,  e\ieiiaa\i,^Vjwifi^BNk,V?(^  ^aai&tant 
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chemiotB,  entomologist,  horticultnriBt,  assistant  agricnltarist,  assistant  physicist, 
foreman  of  farm,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  meteor- 
ology, soils,  field  experiments  with  field  crops,  yegetables,  and  fruits,  and  entomol- 
<>g7*  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  5  annual  reports  and  20 
bulletins.     Revenue  in  1892,  $15,176. 

Nectarine  ( Prunus  peraica  var.). — Variety  tests  of  the  nectarine  are  recorded  as  fol- 
lows: Ark.  B,  1888,  p,  57;  Cah  B.  1882,  p.  8X,  B,  18S8''89  pp,  86, 109,  1S7,  194; 
La.  B,  8,  gdi&r;  Mo.  B.  10;  Nev,  B.  1890,  p,  SO;  N.  Mex,  B,  4;  N.  T,  Stale  B.  1884,  p. 
it;  B.  L  B.  7;  Tenn.  B,  vol.  III,  6;  B.  1888,  p.  12;  Va.  B.  S. 

Nematode  root  galls  {Reterodera  radicioola), — Diseases  of  plants  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  minute  thread-like  worms.  Nearly  all  our  economic  plants  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  nematodes,  but  they  are  especially  injurious  to  peas,  beans,  beots, 
melons,  cucumbers,,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  parsnips,  celery,  cotton, 
and  young  nursery  stock.  These  pests  attack  the  roots,  causing  variously  shaped 
knots  or  galls  to  form.  After  the  galls  have  reached  their  greatest  size  they  begin 
to  decay.  Often  the  root  wholly  or  partially  rots  off,  and  the  plant  wilts  and  dies, 
or  at  least  becomes  greatly  stunted. 

In  new  ground  the  nematodes  cause  but  little  damage.  It  is  said  that  a  very  dry 
soil  is  not  as  favorable  to  their  growth  as  a  wet  one. 

They  spend  their  entire  life  underground  and  are  so  small,  hardly  more  than  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  that  their  destruction  is  very  difficult.  In  Europe 
infected  ground  is  sowed  with  cowpeas,  or  some  crop  upon  which  the  nematodes  are 
especially  bad,  and  the  roots  are  all  pulled  up  and  burned.  If  this  is  repeated  a  few  ' 
times  most  of  them  may  be  destroyed.  Freezing  and  the  free  use  of  salt  may  also 
kill  many  of  them.  Another  way  is  to  starve  them  out  by  permitting  nothing  to 
grow  on  infected  land  or  only  such  plants  as  are  not  susceptible  to  their  attacks. 
This  plan,  followed  by  careful  rotation  of  crops,  will  be  found  the  most  practical 
in  a  large  way.  For  nursery  stock,  planting  in  new  ground  or  sterilizing  the  soil 
by  heating  may  be  found  profitable.  Of  course,  no  plant  already  infected  should 
be  planted. 

No  chemical  means  of  treatment  are  yet  known,  except  the  use  of  salt  as  stated 
above.     (Ala.  B.  9,  B.  £1;  Fla.  B.  9;  N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  366,  518;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  48.) 

Nevada  Station,  Reno.~Organized  January  2, 1888,  under  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2, 1887,  as  a  department  of  Nevada  State  University.  The  staff  of  the  sta- 
tion consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  entomologist  and  botanist, 
agrioulturist  and  horticulturist,  chemist,  librarian,  and  foreman  of  farm.  The 
principal  lines  of  work  are  soils,  field  crops,  horticulture,  diseases  of  plants,  ento- 
mology, and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  18  bulle- 
tins and  4  annual  reports.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,066. 

New  Hampshire  Station,  DnrhaoL — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  February 
22,  1888,  as  a  department  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  super- 
intendent of  dairying  department,  bacteriologist,  two  chemists,  meteorologist,  ento- 
mologist, assistant  chemist,  foreman  of  farm,  and  clerk.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  chemistry,  experiments  with  field  crops,  feeding  experiments,  and  dairying.  Up 
to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  17  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

New  Jersey  College  Station,  New  Brunswick. — Organized  under  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1888  as  a  department  of  Rutgers  College.     The  staff  of  the  station  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  biologist,  chemist,  assistant  chem- 
ist, superintendent  of  college  farm,  disbursing  clerk  and  librarian,  and  mailing 
clerk.    The  principal  lines  of  work  are  botany,  diseases  of  plants,  weeds,  feeding 
experiments  with  milch  cows,  and  entomology.    Up  to  January  1,  lS'9^)\S^<b%XA.MvycL 
had  published  4  annual  reports  and  a  number  of  'buWetma  in  \\i<&  ^«mi^  %<^\\k»  «& 
those  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Station.    Reyenue  m  1^^,  ^\.^,^^^« 
2a94^No.  15 15 
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New  Jersey  State  Station,  New  Bnmswlok. — Organized  under  State  anthoritj 
March  IS,  1880.  The  staff  consists  of  the  director,  three  ohemistr>  chief  clerk, 
and  a  laboratory  attendant.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  analysis 
and  control  of  fertilizers,  and  field  experixnonte  with  fertili/^ers.  Up  to  January  1, 
1893,  the  station  had  publiahed  10  annual  reports  and  183  bnlletins.    Rerenne  in 

1892,  $11,000. 

New  Mezioo  Station,  Las  Cruoes. — Organized  nnder  act  of  Congress,  Novem- 
ber 14, 1889,  as  a  department  of  the  Agricaltaral  College  of  New  Mexico.  The  staff 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  horticulturist  and  agriculturist, 
two  chemists,  entomologist  and  zoologist,  assistant  agriculturist  and  horticulturist, 
assistant  meteorologist,  and  clerk.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field  experi- 
ments with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  entomology.    Up  to  January  1, 

1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  9  bnlletins.    Revenue  in  1892, 
$15,071. 

New  Tork  Cornell  Station,  Ithaoa. — Organized  in  February,  1879,  by  the  faculty 
of  agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  and  reorganized  under  act  of  Congress,  Octo- 
ber 26, 1887,  as  a  department  of  Cornell  University.  The  staff  of  the  station  consists 
of  the  president  of  the  university,  director  and  agriculturist,  deputy  director  and 
secretary,  treasurer,  chemist,  veterinarian,  botanist  and  arboriculturist,  entomologist, 
horticulturist,  cryptogamic  botanist,  assistant  entomologist,  two  assistant  agricul- 
turists, two  assistant  horticulturists,  assistant  chemist,  and  foreman  of  farm.  The 
principal  lines  of  work  are  experiments  with  field  crops,  field  and  greenhouse 
experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  feeding  experiments,  entomology,  and  dairy- 
ing. Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  49 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,300. 

New  Tork  State  Station,  O^neva. — Organized  under  State  authority,  March  1, 
1882.  The  staff  consists  of  the  director,  first  assistant,  five  assistant  chemists,  horti- 
culturist, assistant  horticulturist,  and  agriculturist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are 
chemistry,  meteorology,  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers,  field  experiments  with 
fertilizers,  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  diseases  of  plants,  composition  of  feeding 
stuffs,  feeding  experiments,  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  pub- 
lished 10  annual  reports  and  133  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $68,600. 

New  Zealand  flaz. — See  Flax, 

Nitrate  of  aoda. — See  Fertilisieri, 

Nitrogen.  — See  also  FeriiUzer%  and  Feeding  farm  animaU,  Nitrogen  in  the  free  or 
gaseous  state  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth; 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  of  animals  is  nitrogen  combined  largely  as  albumin- 
oids or  protein  compounds;  and  of  all  plants  it  is  a  prominent  and  important  con- 
stituent. 

The  nutritive  value  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  foods  depends  largely  upon  the 
organic  combinations  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  These  nitrogenous  or  albumi- 
noid constituents  of  foods  are  considered  specially  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
muscle,  tendon,  and  ligament  in  animals.  Their  composition  and  digestibility  are 
therefore  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  animal  production.  The 
albuminoids  are  very  variable  in  composition — Osborne  has  isolated  and  studied 
four  distinct  albuminoids  from  the  com  kernel  and  five  or  more  from  the  oat  ker- 
nel {Conn,  State  £.,  1890,  p,  114,  B,  1891,  p,  iJ5)— but  all  show  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen — 16  per  cent  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
differs  widely  in  different  plants,  in  different  parts  of  plants,  and  in  the  same  plant 
at  different  stages  of  growth.  The  leguminous  plants  are  especially  rich  in  nitro- 
gen; immature  plants  are  as  a  rule  richer  than  mature,  and  seeds  than  steins  and 
leaves.     (See  Appendix,  Table  I), 

The  nutritive  value  of  protein  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  by  the 
Btationa,    For  r48nm6B  of  this  work,  see  Foods,  Feeding  /arm  an«mal«,  eto. 
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mtrogen  is  of  no  less  importonoe  as  an  element  of  plant  food.  Notwithstanding 
its  comparatiye  abundance  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  costly  fertilizing  ingredient 
which  has  to  be  supplied  to  soils.  This  is  due  to  the  oomparative  rapidity  with 
which  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  reduced  to  the  inert  gaseous  form  by  putre- 
factive ferments  or  is  transformed  by  the  process  of  nitrification  into  soluble  com- 
pounds for  which  the  soil  has  very  slight  retentive  power  (Ind,  B,  SS)  and  whioh 
are  thus  readily  washed  out  by  the  drainage  water. 

Sources  of  nttroosk  in  soils. — ^The  nitrogen  of  soils  is  derived  from  the  resi- 
dues of  former  animal  and  vegetable  life,  from  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
organisms  of  the  soil,  and  from  nitrogenous  compounds  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the 
air  or  washed  down  by  rain  and  snow,  and  exists  in  three  different  forms,  (1) 
ammonia,  (2)  nitrates,  and  (3)  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  The  amount  of  ammonia 
is  usually  insignificant,  the  nitrates  occur  in  larger  amounts,  sometimes  amounting 
to  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  is 
in  oombination  with  organic  matter. 

Eecent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  fixation,  transformation,  and  in  some 
plants  at  least,  the  assimilation,  of  nitrogen  is  promoted  or  controlled  by  the  vital 
activity  of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  soil.  These  different  processes  will  be  dis- 
cussed briefly  under  separate  heads. 

Fixation  of  nitrogkn  bt  soils. — Certain  lower  orders  of  plants  and  other 
microscopic  organisms  have  the  power  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  of  converting  it  into  organic  combinations.  The  accumulation  of  the  remains  of 
these  organisms  in  the  soil  materially  increases  its  content  of  nitrogen.  Besides 
this,  the  natural  absorptive  power  of  a  soil  enables  it  to  acquire  a  small  quantity  of 
the  combined  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Nitrogen  carried  down  to  the  soil  in  rain  and  snow.— The  extent  of  the 
supply  from  rain  water  is  indicated  by  the  following  tabular  statement  of  results 
tained  at  the  Kansas  Station  (22. 1889,  p.  131) : 

Summary  ofrttulU  of  analysu  of  rain  waUr. 
[Meim  rainfall  for  4  years,  28.  U  inches.  ] 


Parts 
per  mil- 
lion of 
water. 

Pounds 
per  acre. 

Total  nitpoi'nr ^mi^ana  for 4  veam  .......^.t.«.txx-.t..^..... 

0.622 
0.888 
a  156 

8.44 
2.63 
L06 

Nifemir«>n  in  aiTiiTioniti>-nieanA  for  3  veaTH  ..^f. ...... ...... 

Nitrofiren  In  nitric  acid— means  for  3  vears .................. 

Observations  at  Bothamsted,  Lincoln  (New  Zealand),  and  in  Barbados,  show  that 
3.37,  1.74,  and  3.77  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  respectively,  were  brought  down  in 
rain,  snow,  etc.,  annually.  The  amount  is  small,  but  by  no  means  insignificant.  It 
is  evident,  however,  ''  that  if  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  of  the  air  are  to  be  of  any 
considerable  agricultural  importance  they  must  be  taken  up  directly  by  crop  or  soil 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  rain.  The 
amount  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  air  is  certainly  extremely  smaU,  but  the 
air  that  is  in  contact  with  crop  and  soil  is  being  constantly  renewed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  impossible  that  the  quantities  absorbed  may  become  considera- 
ble."— (Warrington. ) 

Nitrification,  or  transformation  op  organic  nitrogen  into  nitrates. — 
The  vast  niter  beds  of  Peru,  Chile,  and  other  countries,  are  the  result  of  the  activ- 
ity of  microorgani8m8,'three  distinct  classes  of  which  probably  take  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  nitrate ;  one  converts  the  organic  matter  in  omuvom^)^  ^^^q\\^^0[v9)2sv\^^^ 
this  ammonia  into  nitritoSt  ind  the  third  transforms  the  nVtiVt^a  vnXo  ii\\*x^\a%. 
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Nitrification  goes  on  in  all  warm,  moisti  alkaline  soilB,  bnt  it  in  only  in  regions  of 
limited  rainfall  that  the  nitrates  accumnlate,  as  in  the  niter  beds  of  Chile.  In 
regions  of  abundant  rainfall  the  nitrates  are  washed  oat  by  the  drainage  water. 
According  to  Beh^rain  the  annual  loss  in  well-drained  fallow  land  may  amount  to 
as  much  as  294  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

Dbnitrification. — As  opposing  the  process  of  nitrification  in  the  soil,  there  are 
certain  organisms  which  reduce  nitrates  to  other  lower  forms  less  available  to  plants. 
These  are  known  as  denitrifying  organisms,  and  are  especially  active  when  there  is  a 
limited  supply  of  air  in  the  soil,  as  in  case  of  water-logged  soils.  The  remedy  for 
this,  therefore,  is  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  soil,  thus  facill- 
tatiug  the  circulation  of  air. 

Assimilation  of  nitrogsn  bt  plants  bt  msans  of  microorganisms  (symui. 
osis). — Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  certain  organisms  infesting  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants  have  the  power  of  rendering  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  available 
to  those  plants  (see  Ctreen  manuring  and  Leguminou9  planU). 

Sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. — The  chief  sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertil- 
izers are  the  salts^nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia— and  the  organic  sub- 
stances— dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  dry  ground  fish,  tankage,  etc. 

''Nitrate  of  soda  is  mined  in  Chile  and  purified  there  before  shipment.  It  usually 
contains  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  97  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  contains  besides  a  little  salt  and  some  moisture.  The  usual  guaranty  ia 
'96  per  cent'  of  nitrate  of  soda,  equivalent  to  15.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

''Sulphate  of  ammonia,  now  made  on  a  large  scale  as  a  by-product  of  gas-works, 
usually  contains  over  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  equivalent  of  from  94  to  97  per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  rest  is  chiefly  moisture.  The  usual  guaranty  is 
25  per  cent  of  ammonia,  which  is  equivalent  to  20.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  ammonia  commonly  contains  less  than  that  quantity.''  {Conn, 
StaU  B.,  1S91,  p,  g?,) 

For  the  composition  of  the  other  sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  see  Appendix, 
Tahle  IF. 

Best  form  of  nitrogen  to  apply  as  a  fertilizer. — It  is  probable  that  plants 
take  up  nitrogen  through  their  roots  exclusively  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  Conse- 
quently, when  nitrate  is  applied  to  soils  it  is  immediately  available  to  plants. 
Other  forms  have  to  undergo  the  processes  of  nitrification  already  explained.  In 
the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  other  ammonium  compounds,  the  trans- 
formation to  nitrates  is  one  stage  further  (ammonia  stage)  advanced  than  in  case  of 
organic  matter. 

Classifying  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  therefore,  according  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  will  be  utilized  by  plants  the  order  would  be  as  follows :  (1)  Nitrates,  (2) 
ammonium  salts,  (3)  organic  nitrogenous  substances.  In  the  third  class  there  is  a  wide 
diifcrouco  between  such  substances  as  the  readily  decomposable  dried  blood  and  the 
almost  inert  ground  leather,  even  though  they  might  be  equally  rich  in  nitrogen.  (For 
methods  of  determining  availability  of  nitro^on  in  fertilizers,  see  Fertiliten,)  It 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  transformed  as  fast  as  needed  by  most  crops,  and  thus  are  less  liable  to  loss 
in  drainage,  are  more  lusting  in  efi'cct,  and  do  not  hasten  the  growth  of  vegetative 
organs  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  Incidentally,  their  organic  residues  improve  the 
chemical  and  physical  character  of  the  soil. 

For  the  reasons  above  explained,  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  found  especially  valua- 
ble for  hastening  the  early  growth  of  crops,  and  has  generally  given  the  best  results 
when  applied  fractionally.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  less  liable  to  leaching,  has 
been  found  slow  of  action  in  the  eiirly  spring  when  conditions  are  unfavorable  to 
nitrification  (Mass,  It,  lS92,p,  173;  B.  I.  R,  1S91,  p.  80),  In  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  United  States,  where  conditions  are  generally  favorable  to  rapid  decomposition 
Jn  the  soil,  the  diiTcrence  in  ettectiveneas  of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  is  not 
8o  wnrkoil  and  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  liave  \>««!i  lo\vxi^^«t\.v^\v\as\^  ^^^tive. 
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In  experiments  on  com  and  cotton  at  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  Sta* 
tions  (Ga.B.  11,  B.  15,  B,  16;  La.  B.  26,  B.  27,  B,  28,  and  B.  8,  S.  16,  B,  21,  2d $er.;  8, C. 
B,  1888,  j9.  246,  R,  1889,  p.  292),  on  sugar  oane  at  Louisiana  Station  (B.  20,  B.  28,  B, 
21, 2d  9€r,),  and  on  tobacco  at  Virginia  Station  {B,  12)  the  results  in  general  indicated 
that  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  were  as  efTective  as  the  more  soluble  forms.  The 
results  of  a  special  study  of  the  availability  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  to  the 
com  plant  are  giren  in  Pa.  R.  1889,  p,  195. 

Spkcial  kitrogsn  exfbbiments. — Special  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on 
various  crops  have  given  interesting  results.  The  tendenoy  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
increase  the  growth  of  stems  and  leaves  at  the  expense  of  grain  or  seed  is  brought 
out  in  experiments  at  the  Minnesota  Station  (22. 1888,  p.  169)  on  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
mangel- wurzels  and  clover.  In  case  of  clover  it  prevented  the  production  of  seed 
entirely,  and  in  every  case  largely  increased  the  growth  of  the  vegetative  organs. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  at  the  Ohio  Station  (R.  1888,  p.  109)  with  straw- 
berries.  On  the  other  hand,  experiments  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  {R.  1891,  p.  141) 
on  strawberries  showed  an  increase  of  31  jier  cent  in  yield  of  fruit  due  mainly,  how- 
ever, to  the  increased  size  of  the  berries  and  not  to  an  increase  in  their  number. 

Experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  tomatoes  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  carried 
on  for  three  years  {B.  63,  B.  79,  B.  0,  R.  1891,  j>.  85)  led  to  the  following  conclusions, 
especially  applicable  to  early  tomatoes : 

(1)  Maximum  yields  of  tomatoes  depend  upon  a  full  supply  of  immediately  avail- 
able nitrogen ;  (2)  nitrogen  in  itself  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer ;  and  (3)  to  econom- 
ically use  commercial  manures  the  farmer  must  know  the  average  capacity  of  his 
soil  for  the  crop. 

"The  average  results  secured  under  the  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  season 
included  in  the  three  years  of  experiment,  seem,  however,  to  Warrant  a  further  prac- 
tical conclusion,  viz:  That  under  the  conditions  considered  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  tomatoes— that  is,  good  cultivation  and  previous  liberal  fertilization— the  applica- 
tion of  160  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  will  be  uniformly  more  profitable 
for  early  tomatoes  than  combinations  of  minerals,  barnyard  manure,  or  a  complete 
fertilizer." 

These  results  are  generally  confirmed  by  similar  experiments  at  the  Maryland  Sta- 
tion {R.  1891,  p.  412)  and  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B,  32).    From  the  latter 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  alone  on  poor  soils,^ 
and  "  that  nitrate  gives  better  results  when  applied  two  or  three  times  than  when 
the  same  amount  is  iC^pplied  at  once." 

Experiments  on  potatoes,  timothy,  and  sweet  potatoes  indicate  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  those  crops.     {N.  J.  B.  F,  R.  1S90,  pp.  122, 149, 150.) 

The  following  directions  for  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  wheat  are  drawn  from 
experiments  at  New  Jersey  Station  {B.  80^  R.  1890,  p.  142) : 

"When  the  crop  has  not  been  fertilized  in  the  fall,  100  pounds  per  acre  would 
probably  be  more  profitable  than  larger  amounts. 

"If  the  soil  contains  an  excess  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  has  been 
applied  to  previous  crops  or  directly,  the  amount  can  be  safely  increased  to  150  or 
200  pounds  per  acre. 

"All  lumps  should  be  crushed  and  the  application  to  the  soil  made  as  evenly  as 
possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  advisable  to  mix  earth  with  the 
nitrate. 

"  The  best  time  to  make  the  application  is  after  the  plants  have  obtained  a  fair 
start  in  the  spring.  If  possible,  it  should  be  applied  before  a  light  rain;  this  will 
insure  complete  distribution  in  the  soil." 

Methods  of  detrrminikg  nitrogen. — In  Cimn.  State  R.  1889,  p.  191,  apparatus 
for  the  KJeldahl  method  is  described  aud  illustrated.     Conn.  State  B.  112  contains  a 
report  on  a  modification  of  the  Gunning-Kjeldahl  method  applicable  to  i\\tt^\Af^.  *^!N^>^ 
Bchulze-Tiemann  method  for  nitric  acid  is  described  and  d\%<^\\Ba^d.  Va  Co^*^.  ^\«rr% 
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R.  1890,  p,  X6S,  and  modificatioDs  based  on  experimental  data  proposed.  A  modifloa- 
tion  of  the  KJeldahl- Jodlbauer  method  for  nitrogen  in  nitrates  is  propoa^  in  Me,  B. 
1888,  p,  904.  A  method  of  determining  nitrogen  by  the  azotometric  treatment  of  the 
solution  resulting  from  the  Kjeldahl  digestion  is  described  in  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  6, 
Favorable  results  of  a  test  of  a  modification  of  the  official  method  for  determining 
albuminoid  nitrogen,  consisting  essentially  of  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium sulphide  solntiou  used  from  20  c.  c.  to  30  c.  c,  are  reported  in  N.  T,  Cornell  B,  S7. 
In  the  same  bulletin  experimental  data  are  cited  to  show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  modified  Kjeldahl  method  for  determining  the  total  nitrogen  in  soils,  but 
that  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  a  separate  determination  of  the 
nitrates  and  nitrites. 

North  Carolina  Station,  Raleigh. — Organized  under  State  authority  March  12, 
1877,  and  reorganized  under  act  of  Congress  in  1887.  The  staff  consists  of  the 
director  and  chemist,  agriculturist,  botanist  and  entomologist,  horticulturist,  mete- 
orologist, four  assistant  chemists,  assistant  agriculturist,  assistant  meteorologist, 
and  secretary.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry,  meteorology,  analysis 
and  control  of  fertilizers;  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops,  vegetables, 
and  fruits;  seed  testing;  and  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the 
station  had  published  12  annual  reports  and  115  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $23,400. 

North  Dakota  Station,  Fargo. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  March  8, 1890, 
as  a  department  of  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  The  staff  consists  of  the 
president  of  the  college  and  director,  chemist,  agriculturist,  veterinarian,  arbori- 
culturist, botanist,  farm  superintendent,  assistant  horticulturist,  assistant  chemist, 
and  secretary.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  botany,  field  experiments  with  field 
crops,  forestry,  and  diseases  of  plants.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  pub- 
lished 2  annual  reports  and  8  bulletins.    Revenue  for  1892,  $17,887. 

Nutritive  ratio. — See  Feeding  farm  animaU, 

Oak  trees  (Quereus  spp.). — Several  American  and  two  foreign  members  of  this 
important  genus  have  received  notice  at  the  stations.  According  to  the  South 
Dakota  Station  {E,  1888,  p.  £4),  '*  every  planter  should  put  acorns  into  his  tree 
claim."  They  make  little  show  the  first  few  years,  but  when  the  roots  are  well 
formed  they  advance  more  rapidly.  On  account  of  their  taproot  they  are  difiicuit 
to  transplant,  though,  according  to  Minn,  B.  £4,  *'  nursery  grown  trees  properly 
handled  can  be  moved  without  serious  loss."  At  the  last  given  reference  the  bur, 
mossy-cup,  or  over-cup  oak  (Q,  ma^crocarpa)  is  recommended  as  ''our  finest  orna- 
mental oak,  and  a  magnificent  tree  even  in  the  most  severe  locations."  "  This  tree 
and  the  white  oak  class,  to  which  it  belongs,  have  very  long  taproots,"  and  hence 
withstand  the  treading  of  cattle  or  the  working  of  the  soil  around  them  far  better 
than  the  red  oak  class,  which  have  mostly  surface  roots,  though  if  planted  in  open 
ground  those  also  develop  taproots.  The  bur  oak  is  characterized  in  S.  Dak,  B,  tS 
as  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  entire  oak  family."  It  is  very  durable 
when  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  can  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  more 
commonly  used  white  oak  in  all  cases."  It  is  native  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota, 
and,  according  to  Nehr,  B,  18,  it  is  the  most  widely  distributed  oak  in  that  State, 
and  "  in  favorable  situations  attains  a  great  size,  even  along  its  western  borders.'' 
The  valuable  but  less  ornamental  white  oak  {Q,  alba)  is  noted  in  Cal.  B,  1880,  p,  68; 
Minn,  B,  24;  8.  Dak,  B,  1888,  p.  £4,  The  red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  is  characterized  in 
Minn,  B,  £4  as  **&  good  ornamental  and  timber  tree,  with  foliage  of  a  deep  red  color 
in  autumn,"  and  the  scarlet  oak  (Q,  ooccinea)  as  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  having 
brilliant  scarlet  foliage  after  the  first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  jack  or  black  oak  (Q. 
nigra)  is  mentioned  in  S,  Dak,  B,  £3  as  inferior  to  bur  oak,  but  growing  much  moie 
rapidly  when  young. 

In  California  eastern  oaks  have  been  planted,  which  in  general  have  been  foxmd 
to  grow  rery  bIowIjt  (Cal.  B,  1880,  p,  68),    The  tanbark  oak  (Q.  dmuyiora),  native  in 
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that  State,  ia  noted  in  Cat,  B.  1881-^89,  p»  108,  B.  1884,  p,  7S,  as  an  impcrtant 
BouTce  of  tanning  material,  but  in  danger  of  exlianstion. 

In  Oa.  B,  t  are  presented  the  reenlts  of  an  investigation  of  the  fuel  Value  of  white 
oak,  red  oak,  and  post  oak  (Q.  obiusiloha),  incladiug  ftiU  ash  analyses  of  the  wood 
and  the  bark.    (See  Appendix,  Table  F.) 

In  California  two  foreign  oaks  hare  come  to  be  of  importance.  The  English  or 
German  oak  {Q,  robur)  has  been  tested  widely  in  the  State,  and  nnlike  the  American 
oaks,  when  transplanted  to  that  climate,  "  proves  to  be  a  rapid  grower,  unexpect- 
edly resistant  of  drought,  and  promises  well  as  the  hard- wood  tree  of  the  future  on 
the  Paoiflc  Coast.  It  is  not  choice  as  to  location,  and  would  probably  do  well  both 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  where  the  latter  are  not  too  dry."  (Cal.  B,  99,) 
As  noted  in  Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  £S1,  however,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  coast  region 
than  to  other  localities.  "  The  tree  requires  a  deep  soil,  heavy  loam  being  preferable 
to  a  light  sandy  soil."  On  account  of  the  long  taproot  which  it  soon  sends  down, 
the  sapling  should  be  removed  at  the  age  of  one  year,  or  better,  the  acorn  should  be 
planted  where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  (Col,  B.  50,  B,  81,  B,  95,  B.  1880,  p,'  68,  B.  1885- 
'86,  p,  1X1.) 

The  cork  oak  (Q.  euber)  has  been  planted  in  numerous  localities  in  California,  and 
large  specimens  are  known  to  exist  in  at  least  six  different  counties.  Although  of 
alow  growth,  it  was  Judged  (CaZ.  B.  1885^*86,  p.  121)  to  offer  *'  a  promising  invest- 
ment to  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  some  time  for  returns."  It  was  found  to  grow 
in  a  soil  ill-suited  to  most  other  trees,  for  instance,  in  clay  and  even  in  ill-drained 
soil.  While  a  large  part  of  the  State  is  eminently  adapted  to  oak  plantations,  it  was 
judged  that  the  cork  oak  would  probably  grow  faster  in  the  warmer  districts,  and 
it  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  Sierra  foothills  (CaZ.  B,  1890,  p,  231),  It  is 
stated  to  be  very  hard  to  transplant.    (See  also  Cal.  B.  81.) 

Oatgraaoea. — See  GtMeee, 

Oats. — ^Almost  all  the  cultivated  varieties  belong  to  the  species  Avena  eativa. 
Classified  lists  of  the  cultivated  species  and  varieties  have  been  published  in  III,  B, 
12;  N,  r.  SUUe  B,  1884,  p,  390,  B,  1886,  p.  100,  The  work  of  the  stations  on  this 
cereal  has  included  tests  of  varieties,  analyses,  experiments  in  methods  of  planting, 
rate,  time,  and  depth  of  seeding,  tests  of  fertilizers,  and  feeding  experiments. 

Yaristies. — Some  twenty-five  of  the  stations  have  reported  tests  of  varieties  of 
oats,  in  a  number  of  cases  extending  through  a  series  of  years.  Among  the  varieties 
which  have  given  relatively  large  yields  in  different  localities  are  the  following : 
Sohoenen,  Probsteier,  Improved  American,  Black  Tartarian,  Rust  Proof,  Surprise, 
Wideawake,  Welcome,  White  Belgian,  White  Russian,  Clydesdale,  Japan,  White 
Victoria,  White  Seisure,  Barley,  and  Early  Dakota.  Out  of  thirteen  varieties  grown 
for  hay  at  the  Kansas  Station,  Blue  Grazing  Winter  gave  the  largest  yield,  4.85  tons 
per  acre  (Kane,  B,  29),  The  Illinois  Station  {B,  19)  makes  the  following  general 
statements  regarding  the  varieties  tested  there: 

"  The  early-maturing  varieties  are  superior  to  either  the  medium  or  late  in  the 
average  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw,  the  weight  per  bushel,  and  size  of  berries, 
but  are  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  per  cent  of  kernel.  As  to  berries  (short  plump 
and  long  slender),  there  is  very  little  difference  in  yield,  a  noticeable  difference  in 
weight  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  short  plump,  and  a  difference  of  2.1  per  cent  in 
kernel  in  favor  of  the  long  slender. 

'*  The  white  berries  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  the  smallest  per  cent  of 
kernel.    The  dun-colored  gave  the  smallest  yield  and  the  largest  per  cent  of  kernel. 

"As  to  panicles,  open  or  closed,  the  latter  is  superior  in  yield  of  both  grain  and 
straw  and  also  in  per  cent  of  kernel. 

"As  to  weight  per  bushel,  those  which  weigh  less  than  32  pounds  are  superior  in 
both  yield  and  per  cent  of  kernel.    Notwithstanding  the  common  belief  to  the  oon- 
trary,  tboee  oats  which  weigh  least  to  the  bushel  have  nsuAUi  \;ki%\A\^«iXi  ^«t  ^^sA 
of  kemolf  and  oonjegnenily  the  highest  food  value." 
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Tlie  Wisconsin  Station  has  called  attention  to  important  differenoes  between 
varieties  as  regards  the  weight  of  the  hnlls  ( Wis.  B.  17), 

{Ala.  Catiebrake  B.  6;  CaU  B,  1890,  p.  S74;  Colo.  B.  1890,  pp.  15,  186,  t04,  andt07; 
Fla.  B.  14;  Ga.  B.  14;  III.  B.  IX,  B.  19;  Ind.  B.  €  {1836),  B.  14;  Iowa,  B.  15; 
Kans.  B.  IS,  B.  29,  B.  1889,  p.  62;  Ky.  B.  23,  B.  86;  Mo,  B.  18  {1887);  Man.  Hoick, 
B.  11,  B.  18;  Mick.  B.  84,  B.  46;  Mo.  B.  16;  Nolnr.B,  6,  B.  17;  Noo.  B.  1891,  p.  18; 
N.  Y.  State  B.  102,  B.  4,  n.  $er.,  B.  1884,  p.  890,  B.  1886,  p.  100;  Okio  B.  tol.  Ill, 
8,  B.  vol.  V,  1;  Ore.  B.  4;  Pa.  B.  6,  B.  10,  R.  1889,  p.  21,  B.  1890,  p.  149;  8.  C.  B. 
6  {1SS9),  B.  rf,  n.  $er.,  B.  1889,  p.  206;  8.  Dak.  B.  11,  B.  17,  B.  21;  Tmn.  B.  vol.  Ill, 
2;  Wis.  B.  18,  B.  17,  B.  22.) 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Tahloe  land  II. 

CuLTUKB. — Experiments  in  growing  oats  on  rolled  and  nnroUed  land  at  the  Wis 
con  sin  Station  {B.  1890,  p.  120)  and  six  other  localities  in  the  State  give  the  follow- 
ing average  results:  Rolled  ground,  61.12  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  28.35  pounds 
per  bushel.  Unrolled  ground,  68.89  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  26.32  iK>unds  per 
bushel.  At*  the  Kansas  Station  {B.  29)  the  use  of  the  roller  or  press  wheel  is 
favored.  At  the  same  station  {B.  18)  good  results  are  reported  in  one  case  from 
planting  on  unplowed  land;  in  another  case  fall  plowing  was  more  advantageous 
than  spring  plowing  or  no  plowing  {Kane.  B.  29).  The  New  York  State  Station  {R. 
1889,  p.  294)  reports  an  experiment  in  which  snbsoiling  was  somewhat  beneficial  to 
oats.  In  Illinois  a  seed  bed  of  medium  compactness  gave  the  best  results  during 
several  seasons  {III.  B.  12). 

In  Illinois  it  was  found  better  to  sow  oats  before  the  first  of  April  rather  than 
later  {III.  B.  S,  B.  12).  In  Louisiana  oats  can  be  profitably  sown  for  forage  early  in 
October.  In  one  experiment  in  that  State  it  was  observed  that  the  oats  sown  in 
October  were  not  killed  by  the  cold  in  January  as  were  those  sown  in  November 
{La.  B.  4).  At  the  New  York  State  Station  {B.  1887,  p.  69)  fall  sowing  was  not 
successful,  but  oats  sown  February  10  on  land  where  wheat  had  failed  to  grow  pro 
duccd  a  good  crop. 

A  number  of  stations  report  experiments  which  favor  drilling  rather  than  sowing 
broadcast  {Ind.  B.  6,  B.  14;  Kane.  B.  13;  Nebr.  B.  17;  Okio  B.  vol.  V.  1;  B.  L  R.  1S90, 
p.  IS;  S.  Dak.  B.  17,  B.  21).  In  one  experiment  at  the  Illinois  Station  only  44  per 
cent  of  the  oats  sown  broadcast  in  the  field  grew,  and  the  average  number  of  stalka 
in  each  stool  was  less  than  two  {III.  B.  3). 

The  proper  depth  of  seeding  in  an  average  season  would  seem  to  be  about  2  inches 
{III.  IS.  3,  B.  12,  B.  19;  N.  T.  State  B.  1887,  p.  66;  Okio  B.  vol.  V,  1.) 

From  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  probably  as  a  rule  give  the  best  results 
{Ala.  College  B.  6  {1887);  III.  B.  3,  B.  12,  B.  19;  Ind.  B.  6,  B.  14;  Kans.  B.  29;  Okio 
B.  vol.  Ill,  3;  S.  Dak.  B.  17). 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Kansas  Station  {B.  29)  a  larger  yield  was  obtained  by  cut- 
ting oats  in  the  dough  state  than  by  letting  them  stand  until  ripe. 

When  oats  and  peas  are  grown  together  for  forage,  the  Minnesota  Station  {B.  11) 
advises  that  the  seed  be  mixed  in  proportions  of  one  part  of  oats  to  three  parts  of 
peas. 

Fkrtilizkr  tests. — The  experiments  thus  far  reported  agree,  in  general,  in  indi- 
cating the  desirability  of  having  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  applied  to  oats,  and  in 
many  cases  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  has  proved  beneficial.  In  some  experi- 
ments nitrate  of  soda  has  given  the  best  results  and  in  others  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
Indiana  Station  reports  in  favor  of  barn-yard  manure  as  compared  with  commercial 
fertilizers  {Ind.  B.  34).  In  experiments  in  South  Carolina  on  sandy  and  clayey  soils, 
nitrogen  in  an  unorganic  form  was  found  most  beneficial  to  oats.  Nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  needed  on  these  soils,  but  potash  was  of  doubtful  value  {S.  C. 
B.  6,  R.  1S89,  p.  198).  At  the  Georgia  Station  {B.  14)  on  gravelly  soil  with  hard 
red  clay  subsoil,  cotton-seed  meal  was  the  only  profitable  fertilizer.  In  Massachu- 
setis  nitrate  of  Boda  alone  in  smaH  qnantitlea  proved  beneficial  {Mass.  ffatcik.  B. 
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18),  At  the  Ohio  Station  (B.  vol.  F,  S)  the  increase  in  yield  was  more  nnlform  when 
the  fertilizer  contained  nitrogen.  Analyses  of  oats  grown  with  different  fertilizers 
at  the  New  York  State  Station  indicated  the  most  marked  effects  from  nitrate  of 
soda.  Nitrogen  seemed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  straw  and  retarded  ripening,  while 
phosphoric  acid  hastened  ripening  {N,  T.  State  B,  1888,  pp.  tSt,  844),  At  the  Massa- 
chnsetts  State  Station  {B,  1890,  p.  149)  it  was  ohserred  that  where  nitrogen  was 
omitted  from  the  fertilizers  for  oats,  not  only  was  the  yield  decreased  hat  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  had  a  light  green  color  thronghont  the  season.  "  In  the  majority  of 
cases  where  muriate  of  potash  has  famished  the  potash,  the  mataring  of  the  crop 
was  somewhat  later  than  where  sulphate  of  potash  was  used.''  On  allay ial  soil  in 
Louisiana,  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  oata 
{La,  B,  4).  The  same  station  reports  that  peas  grown  hefore  oats  increased  the 
yield  of  the  latter  even  when  the  pea  vines  were  removed  hefore  plowing  {La,  B,ll), 
At  the  Kansas  Station  {B,  99)  the  application  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  somewhat  de- 
creased the  yield  Oa  oats.  The  greater  effect  of  fertilizers  on  drained  than  on  un- 
draine^land  has  also  heen  noticed  {Ala,  Canebrake  B,  6;  La,  B,  £6), 

Feeding  Experiments. — See  C&wti;  Cattle,  feeding  far  beef  and  for  growth;  and 
Pigs, 

Oata,  black  or  loose  smut  {Ustilago  avena), — ^A  well-known  fungous  disease 
which  appears  about  the  time  the  grain  heads  out,  and  transforms  the  whole  head 
into  a  black  powdery  mass  of  innumerable  spores.  The  smut  matures  about  the 
time  of  blooming,  and  the  ripened  spores  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  the 
bare  stalk  standing  at  harvest  time.  The  smut  germinates  the  following  season 
when  the  seed  sprouts,  early  penetrates  the  oat  plant,  and  develops  with  it.  It 
shows  its  presence  only  when  it  reaches  the  head.  Numerous  experiments  show  that 
the  smut  is  sown  with  the  oat  seed.  It  adheres  clooely  to  the  gi*ain,  and  can  only 
be  seen  by  the  most  careful  inspection.  Numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  infect  plants  after  they  had  made  considerable  growth.  Anything  which 
will  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  adhering  to  the  seed  oats  will  prevent 
the  smut.  One  form  of  treatment  is  to  soak  the  seed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (1  pound  to  20  gallons  of  water),  or  to  use  twice  as 
much  of  the  chemical  and  soak  half  as  long.  Carefully  dry,  and  sow  at  once. 
Another  lAeans  is  the  Jensen,  or  hot- water,  treatment.  This  consists  in  placing  the 
seed  oats  in  water  heated  to  132^°  F.  for  fifteen  minutes,  care  being  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  130^  nor  rise  above  135^.  For  full  directions  for 
these  methods  of  treatment,  see  Fungicides,  The  use  of  either  of  these  methods  not 
only  insures  exemption  from  smut,  but  actually  increases  the  crop  of  both  grain  and 
straw.  Seed  from  fields  where  there  is  no  smut  does  not  need  treatment,  unless  the 
smut  is  in  other  fields  near  by. 

Loose  smut  is  also  found  upon  wheat  and  barley,  where  the  same  treatment  should 
be  given  as  for  oats.  {Ind,  B,  28,  B,  85;  Kans,  B,  8,  B,  16,  B,  22,  B.  1889,  p,  218; 
Mass,  StaU  B,  1891,  p,  244  ;  Nehr,  B,  11;  S.  Dak.  B.  17;  N,  Y,  State  B.  97;  R.  I.  B, 
15;   Ft,  B,  1890,  p,  188), 

Odorless  phosphate. — See  Phosphates. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washington,  D.  C. — Organized  October  1, 1888, 
as  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  relations  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories.  Its  object  is  to  promote  uniformity  of  methods  in  the  work  of  the 
stations,  and  in  general  to  furnish  them  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  To  this  end  it  indicates  lines 
of  inquiry,  aids  the  stations  in  the  conduct  of  cooperative  experiments,  helps  to 
make  available  to  them  the  processes  and  results  of  experimental  inquiry  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  compiles,  edits,  and  publishes  accounts  of  station 
investigations.  It  also  acts  as  a  bureau  of  informatioti  fox  t\iQ  f^cinet^^'o^:^^  ^x^^iS^ 
matters  connected  with  the  work  of  the  stationa  in  ihU  and  o\\vQt  <^oTiT\\»x\«A«   *X^if 
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administrative  and  editorial  force  of  the  office  oonBistsof  a  director;  aaaiatant dirae- 
tor  and  editor  of  departments  of  botany,  field  crops,  and  horticulture;  special  editor 
for  foreign  work ;  editors  of  departments  of  chemistry,  foods  and  animal  produc- 
tion, and  dairying;  fertilizers,  soils,  and  indexes;  seeds,  weeds,  and  diseases  of 
plants ;  and  librarian  and  record  clerk.  The  office  has  issued  14  bnlletinB,  3  mis- 
cellaneous bulletins,  4  farmers'  bulletins,  and  4  volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Becord  (see  pp.  4  and  126). 

Ohio  Station,  Wooster. — Organized  at  Columbus  under  State  authority  April  25, 
1882,  reorganized  under  act  of  Congress  April  2, 1888,  and  removed  to  Wooster  Sep- 
tember 1, 1892.  The  staff  consists  of  the  director,  vice-director  and  horticulturist, 
agriculturist,  entomologist,  chemist,  and  assistant  horticulturist.  The  principal 
lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  entomology.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  11  annual 
reports  and  47  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $22,116. 

Oklahoma  Station,  Stillwater. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  June  {3, 1891, 
as  a  department  of  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College.  The  staff  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  director,  agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  chemist  and  physicist, 
and  superintendent  of  farm.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field  experiments  with 
field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published 
4  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Okra  (Hibiscus  esoulentus)  [also  called  Gumbo]. — ^An  annual  plant  bearing  numer- 
ous edible  pods.  Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  in  Nebr.  B,  12;  N,  T,  State  B,  18S5,p, 
189,  B,  1886,  p,  S49,  B.  1888,  p.  ISO.  The  rooting  habit  of  okra  was  observed  at  the 
New  York  State  Station  {B.  1886,  p,  159)  and  found  not  to  be  specially  shallow, 
though  the  plant  is  of  tropical  origin. 

Germination  tests  of  okra  seed  are  reported  in  N,  T.  State  B.  188S,  pp,  60,  69;  Ohio 
22.  1885,  p,  168;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  79;  Ft.  B,  1889,  p.  106. 

Olive  {Olea  europtea) — This  fruit  appears  to  have  been  studied  at  the  California 
Stations  only ;  but  there,  owing  to  the  increasing  prominence  of  its  culture  in  the 
State,  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  varieties,  etc.,  has  been  undertaken.  Exper- 
imental plantations  are  noted  in  Cal.  B,  1889,  pp.  87,  111,  187, 187, 196,  B.  86  {B, 
1890,  p.  150),  B.  '91,  B.  92  (B.  1890,  p.  167). 

In  Cal.  B.  85  a  record  of  several  years'  growth  of  a  number  of  varieties  is  given 
and  the  same  are  described,  especially  with  relation  to  the  ratio  of  the  pit  to  the 
pulp  by  bulk. 

Less  complete  data  are  given  upon  a  number  of  other  varieties.  Notes  are  made 
also  upon  some  seedling  olives  grown  on  the  Berkeley  experiment  grounds.  B.  91 
contains  brief  descriptive  notes  on  8  varieties  of  olives  recently  imported.  B.  92 
(B.  1890,  p.  167)  presents  a  study  of  olive  varieties  in  which  time  of  ripening  and 
productiveness  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil  were  observed. 

The  investigation  of  the  proportion  of  kernel  to  meat  in  the  fruit  showed  a  vari- 
ation of  from  8  to  over  34  per  cent  for  the  kernel  in  different  varieties,  a  matter  con- 
sidered of  much  importance  with  respect  to  the  production  both  of  oil  and  pickled 
olives. 

In  studying  the  manuring  of  the  olive,  uh  analyses  were  made  (B.  85)  of  the 
wood  of  largo  and  of  small  branches,  of  leaves,  and  of  fruit.  Determinations  of 
nitrogenous  matter  are  also  given.  (For  wood  and  fruit  analyses  see  Appendix,  TahU 
III).  The  fuel  value  of  olive  oil  and  other  fats,  etc.,  was  investigated  with  the 
calorimeter  at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {B.  1890,  p.  182). 

A  general  discussion  of  olive  culture,  arguing  its  importance,  and  treating  of  va- 
rteties,  soil,  propagation,  time  of  bearing,  and  enemies  may  be  found  in  CaL  B. 
1885^86,  p.  109. 

The  manuring  of  olives  is^oonsidered  with  some  fullneas  in  CaU  B,  1890,  p,  162,   The 

view  of  some  authors  that  the  olive  grows  and  bears  best  on  the  moat  barM&gKaimd 

ie  rejected.    AnalyMA  are  given  showing  an  abundAaiQ^  «t  ^\MitaL  Va  Uba  vood,  Im 
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ih6  leaves,  and  enpeoially  In  the  fruit;  also  a  good  qnantitj  of  lime  and  phosphorio 
acid.  In  general  the  quantity  of  oil  is  in  proportion  to  the  potash.  California  soils 
are  considered  to  be  "  very  well  adapted  to  olive  oulture,  provided  we  increase,  by 
the  use  of  manure,  their  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  localities 
where  these  ingredients  are  deficient." 

The  olive  in  a  soil  which  suits  it  does  not  need  much  manuring,  and  excessive 
manuring,  while  it  increases  the  yield,  injures  the  quality  of  the  oil.  Instructions 
are  given  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  manuring. 

In  Cal,  R.  1890,  p,  169  is  a  paper  upon  the  ripening,  picking,  assorting,  and 
conservation  of  olives. 

The  effects  of  different  soils  and  climates  on  ripening  are  noted,  and  the  proper 
condition  of  the  fruit  for  picking.  If  high  quality  of  the  oil  is  the  object,  the 
olives  must  be  gathered  when  they  show  the  black-Telvety  color  in  cold  climates, 
but  in  warm  climates,  while  still  yellowish ;  if  quantity  is  sought,  they  can  be 
gathered  at  fall  maturity.  ''Very  unripe  olives  furnish  a  bitter  oil;  those  which 
are  nearly  ripe  give  an  oil  which  has  a  fruity  taste,  and,  everything  considered,  is 
better  than  any  of  the  others;  olives  which  are  completely  ripe  produce  an  oil  with 
a  strong  flavor,  which  is  hardly  agreeable  and  is  subject  to  becoming  rancid;  over- 
ripe olives  yield  a  very  greasy,  thick  oil,  which  is  very  difficult  to  keep  from  spoil- 
ing.'' Picking  by  hand  is  strongly  urged.  The  olives  must  be  carefully  protectad 
from  bruising,  and  should  be  sorted  into  four  different  qualities,  which  are  named. 
The  olives  ought  to  be  kept  in  any  case  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  all  which  are 
not  in  the  best  condition  must  be  crushed  at  once.  "  The  only  good  method  of 
preservation  is  to  make  use  of  trays  on  shelves  of  willow  or  cane."  Directions  are 
also  given  for  pickling  olives.  The  modes  of  preparation,  it  is  stated,  can  be  re- 
duced to  two— one  using  a  lye  of  greater  or  less  strength,  the  other  pure  water  only. 
The  details  of  the  methods  are  explained. 

In  Cal,  B,  1890,  p,  f7S,  olive  oil  is  considered  with  special  reference  to  purity  and 
methods  of  testing  for  adulteration.  The  method  by  iodine  absorption  is  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  not  considered  wholly  reliable,  and  a  method  adopted  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  Italian  custom-houses  is  described,  employing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  as  a  test  against  cotton-seed  oil.  Several  other  reactions  serving  as  tests 
against  seed  oils  are  described. 

Onion  {Allium  cepa), — ^This  vegetable  has  been  the  subject  of  many  variety  tests, 
of  culture  and  fertilizing  experiments,  and  of  a  few  other  inquiries.  Tests  of  vari- 
eties are  reported  as  follows :  Ala,  College  B,  20,  n.  eer,;  Colo,  B,  1888 j  pp.  118,  ISl, 
B.  1889,  pp.  40,  98,  B,  1890,  pp,  60,  19£;  Ind,  B,  18;  Ky,  B,  S8;  La,  B,  $,  2d  ser.; 
Md.  B.  6;  Minn.  B,  10;  B,  1888,  pp.  286,  261,  Nebr,  B.  6,  B.  12,  B,  19;  N.  Y,  State  B. 
1882,  p.  125,  B,  188S,  p.  18S,  B,  1884,  p,  200,  B,  1886,  p,  119,  B,  1886,  p.  SS6,  B,  1887,  p. 
318,  B,  1889,  p.  850;  Ohio  B.,  Vol.  Ill,  9;  Fa.  B.  14;  Fa.  B.  11.  In  N.  Y,  State  B. 
1888,  p.  190,  a  classification  is  given  of  54  varieties  on  the  basis  of  the  form  and  color 
of  the  bulb.  Full  descriptions  with  English  and  foreign  synonyms  are  given,  and  an 
index  of  the  names.  The  potato  onion  and  top  onion  are  noted  at  the  close  of  the 
list.    Information  respecting  the  top  onion  is  also  given  in  Minn.  R,  1888,  p.  258. 

An  ash  analysis  of  onions  is  given  in  Maae,  State  B,  1890,  p.  305,  B.  1891,  p,  331  (see 
Appendix,  Table  III.) 

The  root  system  of  the  onion  was  observed  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1884, 
p.  310,  B.  1886,  p.  161)  and  was  foimd  to  be  very  compact.  The  roots  radiated  in  all 
directions  below  the  surface  and  reached  a  length  of  16  or  18  inches. 

The  plan  of  sowing  seed  ir  the  greenhouse  and  transplanting  to  the  field  was 
tested  through  three  seasons  at  the  Ohio  Station  {B.  Vol,  III,  9)  with  results  re- 
garded quite  favorable  to  the  practice.  The  cost  of  growing  a  given  amount  of 
onions  was  actually  lessened,  while  the  crop  was  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  and  of 
finer  appearance.  The  advantage,  however,  was  consideiabVy  |p«Bh^«t  ^V^  l(3(t^\.^K^ 
Tsrietiet  adapted  to  a  long  season. 
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These  experiments  were  independent  of  similar  ones  published  by  T.  Greiner  in 
1889.  Experiments  tending  to  confirm  this  view  are  reported  in  Miek,  B.  79;  B.  L 
B,  14;  Fa.  B.  11, 

A  trial  of  planting  rows  of  onions  at  different  distances  is  recorded,  If.  F.  State  B, 
1882,  p,  126;  of  planting  at  different  distances  in  the  row,  N.  T,  State  B,  2883,  p.  18S; 
Ohio  B,  1885,  p.  128,  B,  1887,  p.  229,  At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1883,  p,  184, 
B,  1884,  p,  901)  a  compact  v«.  a  loose  snbsoil  for  growing  onions  was  tested,  the  re- 
sult in  the  first  trial  favoring  the  former,  in  the  second  the  latter.  At  the  Minnesota 
Station  {B,  IG  B,  1888,  p,  227),  trials  ni>on  soil  plowed  and  harrowed  and  harrowed 
oniy,  proved  quite  tavorable  to  leaving  the  seed-bed  compact.  General  notes  on 
culture  occur  in  Va,  B,  11,  Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  onions  are  reported  in 
Minn,  B,  1888,  p.  225;  Ohio  B,  1885,  p,  126, 

Germination  tests  of  onion  seed  are  recorded  in  Ala,  College  B.  2  (1887),  Me,  B,18SS, 
p,  140,  B,  1889, p,  160;  N,  Y.  State  B,  1882, p,  126,  B,  1883, pp.  60, 69, 183;  Ohio  B,  1883, pp. 
170,  176,  B,  1885,  pp,  164, 175,  B,  1886,  p,  264,  B,  1887,  p,  284;  Ore,  B,  2;  Pa,  B. 
1889,  p,  164;  8,  C,  B,  1888,  p.  86;  Ft.  B,  1889,  p,  107.  Testsof  the  quality  of  the  stock 
of  different  seedsmen  are  reported  in  Ohio  B,  1884,  p,  141,  B,  1886,  p,  125,  B,  1887,  p. 
229, 

Onion,  black  mold  (Macroeporium  sp.). — ^A  fungous  disease  appearing  on  the  plants 
about  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  At  first  spots  appear  upon  the  stems  some  little 
distance  below  the  heads.  These  increase  in  size  and  become  dark  brown  or  black. 
There  may  be  two  or  three  points  of  attack  upon  the  same  stalk,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  falls  over,  becoming  worthless.  This  fungus  often  accompanies  the  onion  mildew 
as  a  secondary  phase,  but  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  it  is  now  well  known.  The 
black  mold  may  be  held  in  check  by  destroying  all  the  infected  plants  and  burning 
the  dead  leaves  and  stalks.    (Conn,  State  B.  1889,  p,  168;  N,  J.  B.  1890,  p,  354.) 

Onion  mildew  (P.emospora  eehleideni), — ^A  fungous  disease,  the  presence  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  small  yellowish  spots,  from  which  the  disease  soon 
spreads  and  involves  the  whole  plant.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  spots  will  be  seen  a 
mold-like  coating,  white  near  the  edges  and  slightly  red  at  the  center.  This  is  often 
accompanied  by  another  fungus  (see  Onion,  hUick  mold).  This  disease  is  worse  upon 
seed  onions.  Its  attacks  vary  in  severity.  In  some  places  but  little  damage  is  done, 
while  in  others  hardly  a  seed  pod  is  matured.  The  fungus  survives  the  winter  in 
the  leaves  and  dead  stalks,  which,  therefore,  should  be  gathered  and  burned.  The 
fungus  is  similar  to  the  one  causing  the  downy  mildew  of  grape,  and  probably 
would  yield  to  the  same  fungicides.    (Conn.  State  B.  1889,  p,  166,) 

Onion  smut  ( Urocystis  oepula), — A  fungous  disease,  the  presence  of  which  is  first 
indicated  by  dark  spots  at  various  heights  upon  seedling  plants.  These  spots  aro 
sometimes  found  upon  the  first  leaf,  before  a  second  has  begun  to  show  itself.  After 
a  time  longitudinal  cracks  begin  to  appear  on  one  side  of  these  spots,  which  widen 
and  show  within  a  dry,  fibrous  mass,  covered  with  a  black,  sooty  powder,  the  spores 
of  which  are  blown  away  or  washed  into  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  fungus  will 
appear  upon  the  tip  of  the  leaf.  If  this  dies,  the  fungus  is  cut  off  and  the  main  part 
of  the  leaf  remains  free,  but  usually  the  disease  spreads  throughout  the  entire  plan t, 
destroying  it.  Some  of  the  stronger  plants  may  survive,  but  they  will  be  found  to 
have  smut  spots  of  various  sizes  on  the  bulbs.  Such  bulbs  usually  rot  soon  after 
harvesting.  This  disease  infects  seedling  onions  only,  and  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  spores  are  in  the  ground  when  the  seed  is  sown.  All  diseased  plants  and 
refuse  should  be  removed  and  burned.  In  this  way  the  fungus  may  be  kept  in  check 
to  a  certain  degree.  The  spores  retain  the  power  of  germination  for  an  unusually 
long  period — twelve  or  more  years  according  to  one  authority.  On  this  account  onion 
growing  should  not  be  attempted  for  many  years  on  ground  once  thoroughly  infested. 
As  yet  no  sufficient  remedy  is  known.  Sulphur  and  air-slaked  lime  (equal  parts)  in 
the  drills  has  given  favorable  results  in  some  oases.  (Conn.  State  B.  111.  B,  1889, 
p.  I£9,  IS90,  p.  lOS ;  Maee,  B.1891,p,  S47  ;  N.J,  R,,  1890,p.S5a;  Vl.R.,  t890^p.l41.) 
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Onion  vemiiciilarla  ( FermtottfaHa  ciroinans)  [also  called  Leaf  spot]. — Afiingous 
disease  which  attacks  onions  and  sets,  especially  of  the  white  kinds.  It  canses  hlack 
blotches  to  appear  upon  the  onion  which  are  soon  snrrounded  by  concentric  rings. 
The  most  serions  attacks  from  this  fungns  are  to  be  expected  in  the  storehouse, 
where  it  spreads  rapidly,  often  causing  great  damage.  Onions  should  be  stored  in 
cool,  dry,  airy  houses,  and  if  free  from  the  fungus  when  put  in  the  bins  they  will 
remain  so.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  moisture  and  heating.  If  the  onions  are 
diseased  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  treating  them  with  air-slacked  lime,  1  bushel  to 
25  of  onions.  Bins  in  which  affected  onions  have  been  stored  should  be  fumigated 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  before  again  using.  The  main  precaution  necessary  is  to 
have  the  onions  dry  when  put  in  the  houses  and  to  keep  them  so. 

If  affected  onions  have  not  begun  to  decay  they  may  be  used  with  safety  for  seed, 
but  they  may  spread  the  disease  late  in  the  season  to  market  onions  if  any  should  be 
near  by  (Conn,  State,  B,  lSS9,p,  X6S;  N.  J.  B,  1890,  p.  S54), 

Orach  {Atriplex  KortenHs), — ^This  herb,  used  like  spinach  and  sometimes  called 
French  spinach,  is  described  in  N,  Y.  State  B.  1S8S.  p,  g08,  as  a  tall  annual  plant, 
with  numerous  broad,  slightly  blistered,  soft,  arrow-shaped  leaves,  which  are  used 
like  those  of  common  spinach.  Red  and  white  varieties  were  grown  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  (B.  1S8S,  p.  908). 

Orange  {C\tru9  spp.). — Experimental  plantations  of  oranges  are  noted  in  CaL  B, 
ISSS-'SB,  pp.  87,  110, 1S7, 196,  B,  1890,  pp,  280,  289,  294,  800;  Fla.  B.  1;  N.  Mex.  B.  2; 
2i,  C.  B.  12,  B.  83,  B,  1890,  p,  20, 

In  North  Carolina  trial  was  made  of  the  Ctfn(«/ri/o2tato,  and  of  the  Japanese  ''Sat- 
snma,"  ''Ooushiu,''  or  ''Kiu  seedless"  orange,  which  was  grafted  upon  stocks  of  the 
former.  C,  tri/oliata  (also  noted  in  Fla,  B,  1)  is  reported  as  fruiting  freely  in  north- 
ern Maryland,  and  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York.  Its  fruit  is  ornamental  and 
of  some  use  for  marmalade,  and  the  tree  is  suggested  as  suitable  for  a  hedge  plant. 
The  Satsuma,  a  sweet  orange  of  the  mandarin  class,  has  been  reported  very  hardy. 
Its  leaves  were  killed  at  the  North  Carolina  Station  by  a  severe  winter,  but  the  wood 
seemed  still  sound. 

In  Cailifomia  the  comparative  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  varieties  has 
been  investigated.  Reports  of  examinations  showing  proportions  of  pulp  and  rind 
and  acid  and  sugar  content,  occur  in  Cal,  B,  39,  Sup,  B,  1878-79,  p,  69,  B,  1880,  p. 42, 
B,  1882,  p,  63,  and  especially  B,  1889-^90,  p,  106  (B,  93),  In  the  last  reference  it  is 
stated  that  23  samples,  mostly  of  navel,  Mediterranean  sweet.  St.  Michaels,  and 
Malta  blood  oranges  were  examined  with  reference  to  physical  and  proximate  chem- 
ical composition,  and  as  to  sugar,  acid,  and  nitrogen  ingredients,  while  ash  analyses 
of  several  samples  are  also  given. 

The  average  navel,  though  the  largest  of  oranges,  contained  only  about  72  percent 
of  flesh,  while  the  average  Mediterranean  showed  73  per  cent,  and  the  St.  Michaels, 
81  per  cent.  The  navel  was  the  driest,  while  the  St.  Michaels  had  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  Juice,  the  Mediterranean  sweet  following  second,  and  the  Malta  blood 
third.    For  analyses  see  Appendix,  Table  III. 

The  fertilizing  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil  by  a  crop  of  oranges  is  shown  for 
the  Califomian  in  comparison  with  the  European  fruit,  the  amount  being  materially 
less  for  the  former.  Potash  is  the  predominating  element,  but  this  is  well  supplied 
in  most  California  soils;  phosphoric  acid,  though  not  very  heavily  drawn  ui)on, 
is  rather  deficient  in  the  soils  of  the  State,  and  should  probably  be  prominent  in 
any  fertilizer  used,  as  also  nitrogen,  which  is  largely  demanded  by  this  fruit  but 
deficient  in  the  soils  of  that  region.  Lime  is  largely  required  by  the  fruit,  but 
is  abundant  in  the  soil.  The  considerable  demand  of  the  orange  for  sulphuric  acid 
suggests  the  desirability  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons. 

Similar  work  has  been  undertaken  with  the  orange  at  th«  ¥1011^%  ^\>\vV\^t\.  «x\i^ 
some  results  obtained  are  reported  in  B,  17,    An  average  aixa\^&\a  ;>!  ix\uX>  «)i«^N^^^ 
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yarieties  from  different  locslitiee  is  giren  (eee  Append^,  Ta!bU  III)  and,  baaed  apoa 
this,  the  oompoeition  of  a  fertilizer  which  would  restore  the  ingredients  remoyed. 
It  is  fonnd  that  potash,  the  ingredient  most  largely  demanded,  is  precisely  the  one 
which  is  relatively  deficient  in  popular  orange  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  while 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  abundant  in  the  soils  of  the  State,  is  supplied  by  these  fer- 
tilizers in  excess.  A  calculation  of  the  amounts  of  the  three  ingredients  in  1,000 
fresh  oranges  is  given. 

Orange  melon  {Cueumis  melo  var.)  [also  known  as  Vine  peach,  Garden  lemon, 
Mango  melon,  Vegetable  orange,  or  Melon  apple]. — ^A  variety  of  the  mnskmelon 
species,  resembling  varieties  cultivated  in  Europe,  said  to  be  grown  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  Northwest  by  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes,  as  is  also  a  similar  vari- 
ety known  as  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  melon. 

The  fruit  is  used  to  make  pickles  or  as  a  vegetable  to  be  dried  or  boiled.  Descrip- 
tions and  estimates  based  upon  trial  may  be  found  in  Minn,  B,  1S88^  p,  Z49;  N.  Y, 
State  R,  1888,  p.  1S7;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  16;  B.  L  B.  1890,  p.  160. 

Orchard  grass. — See  Graesei, 

Oregon  Station,  Corvallis. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  March,  1888,  ss 
a  department  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  The  staff  consists  of  the 
president  of  the  college  and  director,  agriculturist,  entomologist,  chemist,  horticul- 
turist, botanist,  assistant  chemist,  and  foreman  of  farm.  The  principal  lines  of 
work  are  soils,  field  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  ento- 
mology. Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  21 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Osier  willows. — See  Willowe. 

Ozeye  daisy. — See  Weede, 

Oyster  culture. — Studies  on  oysters,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  for 
their  propagation,  are  in  progress  at  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Accounts  of  the  ob- 
servations thus  far  made  are  given  in  N,  J,  B.  1888,  p.  163,  B.  1889,  p,  197,  B.  18S0, 
p.  £49,  B,  1891,  p,  179. 

Oyster-shell  bark  louse  {MytHiiepis  pomonim). — ^An  insect  introdnoed  from 
Europe  which  has  spread  widely  through  this  country.  It  is  found  mostly  upon  the 
apple  tree,  but  sometimes  infests  the  pear,  plum,  and  currant.  The  younger  twigs 
will  be  seen  covered  with  scales  shaped  like  an  oyster  shell,  usually  with  the  smaller 
end  up.  The  scales  are  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  long  and  about  the  color  of  the 
bark.  Under  these  scales  the  louse  lives  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  life  and 
deposits  its  eggs,  about  a  hundred  in  number.  In  the  spring  the  minute  insects 
hatch  out  and  crawl  about  for  some  time.  Finally  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
bark  by  their  beaks,  secrete  a  scale  over  themselves,  and  live  upon  the  sap  of  the 
^rees.  When  very  numerous,  as  they  sometimes  are,  this  is  a  serious  drain  upon  the 
tree. 

Inspect  all  young  trees  when  planted  and  scrape  or  brush  off  all  scales  with  a  stiff 
brush,  and  wash  with  weak  lye  or  strong  soapsuds.  Brushing  off  scales  in  the  spring 
and  washing  or  spraying  with  strong  soda  water  or  kerosene  will  kill  the  insects. 
This  must  be  done  after  the  eggs  have  hatched.  In  the  South  there  may  be  two 
broods  in  a  season.  {Me.  B.  1888,  p.  167;  N.  Mex.  B.  $;  N.  Y.  State  B.  S6,  n.  eer; 
Ohio  B.  Vol.  Ill,  4  and  11.) 

Papaw. — The  true  papaw  or  melon- tree  (Carioa papaya)  has  been  tested  for  intro- 
duction in  California  {K.  1880,  p.  67,  R.  1S82,  p.  107,  B.  1886"'86,  p.  116,  B.  1890,  p. 
236).  It  was  found  too  tender  for  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  but  appeared  capa- 
ble of  success  in  favored  localities  from  San  Diego  southward.  The  possession  by 
this  tree  of  the  peculiar  property  of  making  tough  meat  tender  is  attested  on  the 
ground  of  personal  trial.  *'A11  parts  of  the  plant  are  pervaded  with  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple (vr^ry  rich  in  nitrogen  and  probably  allied  to  pepsin)  having  a  powarfril  iafln- 
ence  on  muscalsw  hber,  causing  it  to  separale''  ^CaU  B.  U&l-'St^^.  107)* 
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Hie  papaw  of  the  eastern  States  {.iHmina  triloba)  has  been  planted  at  Berkeley 
{CaU  B.  1880f  p.  67). 

Paxia  green. — See  In^ecHMeB, 

Parsley  {Caruve  petro$elinum  IPetroielinum  $aHvum]), — ^Tests  of  Tarieties  are  de- 
scribed in  Nebr,  B,  6;  N.  T.  State  B,  188$,  p.  g09,  B,  1885,  p,  190,  In  N,  T.  State  B. 
1883,  p.  £09,  the  Hambarg  variety  and  one  from  Norway  are  particularly  noted  as 
having  thickened  taproots,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  celeriao  or  turnip-rooted 
celery. 

Germination  tests  of  parsley  seed  are  reported  in  N,  T.  State  B,  1883,  pp,  69, 85, 
208;  VU  B.  1889,  p.  107. 

Parsnip  {Peucedanum  IPastinaca']  sativum. — Variety  tests  of  this  vegetable  are 
recorded  in  Kebr.  B.  It;  N.  T.  State  B,  1883,  p.  180,  B.  1885,  p.  116.  At  the  New 
York  State  Station  in  1885  a  row  of  wild  parsnips  was  planted  beside  the  cultivated, 
and  the  roots  were  found  to  be  little  inferior  in  size  though  much  more  rough  and 
branching,  suggesting  that  decided  improvements  may  yet  be  made  in  the  parsnip. 

The  root  system  of  the  parsnip  was  observed  at  the  same  station  (B.  1884,  p.  311) 
and  found  to  be  a  deep  one.  The  tap  root  of  one  specimen  was  traced  downward 
90  inches.  Many  branches  started  below  the  clay  line;  the  fibrous  roots  in  the  upper 
layers  of  soil  were  numerous  but  rather  short.  An  analysis  of  the  parsnip  is  given 
in  Mas$.  State  B.  1891,  pp.  318,  324  (see  Appendix,  Table  III).  For  a  sagar  analysis 
see  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  103. 

Germination  tests  pf  parsnip  seed  are  recorded  in  Me.  B,  1888,  p.  140,  B.  1889, p.  151; 
Ohio  B.  1885,  pp.  167,  176;  Pa.  B.  1889,  p.  164;  S.  0.  B.  1888,  p.  85;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  107 

Parturient  apoplexy. — See  Milk  fever. 

Pasturage.  —For  comparison  of  soiling  and  pasturage  see  Soiling. 

For  effect  on  the  milk  of  change  from  bam  to  pasture  see  Milk,  effect  of  food* 

For  effect  of  grain  ration  for  cows  at  pasture  see  Cows. 

Pea  (Pisum  sp.,  etc.). — See  also  Chickpea.  The  ordinary  pea  of  the  North  is  P. 
8ati9um,  sometimes  distinguished  as  English  pea.  In  the  South  the  cowpea  {Dolichos 
•iiifiimf)  is  more  largely  grown  (see  Cowpea). 

Varustibs. — Variety  tests  of  English  or  garden  peas  are  recorded  in  Ala.  College 
B.  1,  n.  eer.,  B.  7,  n.  ser.;  Ala.  Canebrake  B.  1,  B.  6;  Ark.  B.  1888,  p.  40,  B.  1889,  p,  98; 
Colo.  B.  1888,  p.  Its;  B.  1889,  pp.  S3,  94,  ItO,  B.  1890,  pp.  45, 186, 189,  til;  Fla.  B.  14; 
Oa.  B.  11;  Ind.  B.  18,  B.  31,  B.  34,  B.  38;  Kane,  B.  1888,  p.  t56,  B,  1889,  p.  151;  Ky. 
B.  3t,  B.  38;  La.  B,  3,  td  ser.;  Me,  B.  1888,  p.  It9,  B.  1889,  p.  145,  B.  1890,  p.  103; 
Md.  B.  1889,  p.  61;  Mich.  B.  57,  B.  70;  Minn.  B.  11,  B.  1888,  p.  t40;  Mo.  B.  IS;  Nebr. 
B.  6,  B.  It,  B.  15;  N.  Y.  State  B.  188t,  p.  139,  B.  1883,  p.  196,  B,  1884,  p,  ttS,  B.  1886, 
p.  t47,  B.  1887,  p.  330,  B.  1888,  p.  131,  B.  1889,  p.  318,  B.  1890,  p.  t93;  N.  C.  B.  74; 
Ohio  B.  1883,  p.  137,  B.  1884,  p.  14t,  B.  1885,  p.  It8,  B.  1886,  p.  174,  B.  1887,  p.  tS6; 
Ore.  B.  4,  B.  7,  B.  15;  Pa.  B.  10,  B.  14,  B.  1888,  p.  146,  B.1889,  p.  174;  Tenn.  B.  Vol.  V, 
1;  Utah  B.  3,  B.  10;  Ft.  B.  1890,  p.  160. 

In  N.  T.  State  B.  1884,  p.  t38,  a  classification  Ismadeof  the  varieties  tested  at  that 
station,  of  which  98  appeared  to  be  distinct.  Three  agricultural  species  are  recog- 
nized: Pmuiii  tfaiivum,  the  common  garden  p^%  P.  macrocarpon,  the  edible-podded 
pea,  and  P.  arvenee,  the  field  pea.  The  varieties  are  subdivided  according  to  height 
of  vine,  color  and  surface  of  seeds,  and  form  of  pods.  The  varieties  recognized  are 
fully  described,  synonyms  given,  and  all  the  names  indexed.  In  Kane.  B.  1889,  p. 
156,  a  descriptive  list  is  given  of  99  varieties,  classified  according  to  the  surface 
and  color  of  the  seeds,  earliness,  and  character  of  foliage.  A  variety  of  table  peas 
from  Ceylon  is  noted  in  Cal.  B.  95. 

COMPOsmoN. — ^An  analysis  of  the  seed  of  garden  peas  occurs  in  Conn.  Storre  JB. 
1890,  p.  15  (see  Appendix,  Table  III). 

Culture. — Notes  on  the  cultivation  of  peas  are  given  in  Ind.  B.  18^ 

At  the  New  York  SUte  Station  in  1883  (B.  p.  t04)  the  ex]^r\m«n\>^%a\sc\^^l 
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plauting  tlio  earlier  and  tbe  later  ripened  peas  of  the  Tom  Thumb  tariety,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  earlier  ripened  vegetated  decidedly  better  and  gave  peaa 
fit  for  use  on  the  average  five  days  sooner.  A  similar  experiment  with  several 
varieties  in  1884  (R,  p,  JSSl)  showed  an  average  gain  of  only  one  day  in  earliness, 
while  iu  yield  there  was  an  advantage  of  18  to  100  pods  in  favor  of  the  latest  ripened 
seed.  Seed  from  well-filled  and  poorly-filled  pods  was  also  compared.  In  the  case 
of  Culver  well  Telegraph  variety  plants  from  pods  containing  one  or  two  seeds  did 
better  than  those  from  eight-seeded  pods,  but  were  excelled  by  those  from  ten- 
seoded  pods.  This  trial  was  repeated  in  1885  (B.  p,  188)  with  a  similarly  confusing 
result.     With  Laction  Marvel  variety  the  better  filled  pods  gave  the  better  results. 

In  N,  r.  State  R.  1883,  p,  206,  R,  1884,  p,  236,  and  R.  1885,  p,  187,  occur  notes  upon 
experiments  iu  cross-fertilizing  peas. 

In  1884  {R.,  p,  234)  and  1885  {R,,  p,  188)  tests  were  made  of  seeds  planted  in  order 
as  found  in  the  pods^  in  both  cases  with  conflicting  results.  In  R,  1884,  a  compara- 
tive test  of  ripe  and  unripe  seed  is  reported.  The  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop 
appeared  to  be  little  influenced  by  the  kind  of  seed. 

The  same  year  {R.  1885,  p,  233)  a  comparison  was  made  of  seed  from  most  and  least 
productive  plants  of  thirteen  varieties.  On  the  average  the  seed  from  the  least  pro- 
ductive plants  for  some  reason  gave  a  larger  yield  than  the  others.  It  was  noted 
that  in  all  oases  the  later  maturing  plant  gave  the  larger  yield. 

Planting  seed  already  sprouted  was  found  in  1884  to  secure  a  gain  in  eaxliness  of 
about  eight  days;  in  1885  a  gain  of  about  three  days  {R,  1884,  p,  188), 

Germination  tests  of  seed  peas  are  recorded  in  Ark,  R.  1889,  p,  96;  Mich,  B,  57;  N* 
T.  State  R,  1883,  pp,  60,  70;  Ohio  R.  1883,  p.  177,  R,  1885,  p,  170;  Ore.  B.  2;  Fa,  R. 
1889,  p,  164;  S,  C.  R.  1SS8,  p,  82;   Ft.  R,  1889,  p.  108, 

Different  distances  and  depths  of  planting  were  also  compared  at  the  New  Torlc 
State  Station.  A  distance  of  7  inches  secured  the  full  development  of  the  plants  bat 
2^  inches  gave  a  better  yield.  Shallow  planting  (up  to  one-quarter  inch)  produced 
more  vigorous  plants  than  deep  planting. 

The  rooting  habit  of  the  pea  was  observed  at  the  same  station  (5. 1884,  jp.  305),  and 
the  taproot  was  traced  downward  to  a  depth  of  39  inches.  The  branches  were  gen- 
erally little  more  than  a  foot  long,  growing  shorter  with  increase  of  depth.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  effect  of  soil  on  peas  is  noted  in  H.  Y,  Cornell  B.  15,  Experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  on  garden  peas  are  recorded  in  Oa.  B,  14 ;  Mase,  Hatdi,  R, 
1888,  p,  43,  (effect  of  fertilizing  ingredients  on  time  of  maturing) ;  N,  T,  State  R,  1884, 
p.  236, 

Field  peas. — By  the  term  field  pea  is  sometimes  meant  the  Southern  cowpea,  but 
more  often  the  field  varieties  of  the  English  pea.  The  field  pea  in  the  latter  sense 
has  been  to  some  extent  investigated  as  a  forage  and  soiling  crop,  and  pea  meal  hai 
been  employed  in  feeding  experiments.  The  Canada  pea  is  recommended  {N,  T, 
State  R,  1890,  p.  357)  as  best  for  forage  purposes,  and  the  results  of  a  comparative 
trial  are  given  in  which  this  variety  gave  considerably  larger  yields  than  garden 
peas.  At  the  Minnesota  Station  (B,  11)  several  field  varieties,  including  Canada,  were 
tested.  White  and  blue  Canada  peas  were  also  sown  with  oats  in  different  propor- 
tions, with  results  indicating  that  three  bushels  of  peas  should  be  sown  to  one  of 
oats,  or,  where  the  oats  stool  largely,  to  two-thirds  of  a  bushel.  The  advantage  of 
this  crop  in  rotation  with  wheat  is  presented,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  peas  will 
pay  when  machinery  is  invented  for  harvesting  and  threshing  them  as  good  as  that 
provided  for  wheat. 

In  an  effort  in  Michigan  {B.  68)  to  find  means  of  improving  Jack-pine  plains,  field 
peas  after  trial  were  considered  to  be  full  of  promise.  See  also  Ark,  R,  1890,  p,  150, 
Colo,  R,  18S0, pp.94,  125,  R.  1890, p,  186;  Conn, Stotre R.  1891, p,  i^(withoato). 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  field  peas  are  reported  in  if s.  R,  1890,  p,  79;  Minn. 
R.  1888,  p,  143. 

For  an  analysis  of  the  small  pea  {Lathyrus  sativue)  planted  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  Station  (li.  1800,  pp,  169,  181),  aeo  .Ippcndix,  Table  III. 
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For  root  tabercles  on  peas  and  their  relation  to  the  acqaisltion  of  ntmospherio 
nitrogen  see  Leguminous  planU, 

Pea  meal. — The  composition  and  digestibility  of  meal  from  Canada  peas  is  given 
in  Jf(9.  JB.  I889f  p,  66,  For  analysis  see  Appendix,  Tahlee  I  and  IL  Nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  dry  matter  was  found  to  be  digestible.  An  analysis  of  pea  meal  occurs  also  in 
i/oM.  State  B,  1892,  p.  319.  Pea  meal  was  also  used  in  feeding  pigs  at  the  Maine 
StaUon  (B.  1889,  p.  87). 

Peanut  (Araehia  hypogcsa)  (also  called  Goober,  or  Ground  pea). — ^A  leguminous 
plant,  resembling  clover,  but  peculiar  in  maturing  its  fruit  underground.  After  the 
flowers  fall,  the  stalk  bearing  the  small  ovary  elongates  and  curves  downward  until 
the  ovary  is  thrust  into  the  ground,  where  it  enlarges  and  ripens.  This  babit  makes 
an  open  porous  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  peanuts. 

The  stations  have  thus  far  made  only  a  few  experiments  with  this  crop.  Tenn.  B. 
Vol.  IV,  t,  contains  considerable  information  regarding  the  culture  and  chemical 
composition  of  peanuts.  It  costs  about  40  cents  per  bushel  to  grow  peanuts  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  average  price  to  the  producer  is  about  one  dollar.  The  average  crop 
is  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  used  is  sandy  or  gravelly  clay,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  derived  from  silicious  limestones  and  sandstones.  The  land 
ahonld  be  warm  and  well  drained.  Lime,  or  marl,  must  be  added,  if  not  already 
present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity. 

"Two  kinds  of  peanuts  are  grown  in  Tennessee,  viz,  white  and  red.  The  white 
variety  is  produced  in  much  the  larger  quantity,  as  they  bring  about  25  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  the  red.  The  red  nut  is  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
kernel.  The  white  nut  has  a  skin  nearly  or  quite  white,  but  which  darkens  with 
age.  The  white  nut  has  a  more  spreading  habit  of  groAvth  than  the  red,  is  said  to 
be  more  prolific,  and  is  later  in  coming  to. maturity.  The  red  matures  better  because 
earlier,  and  yields  fewer  imx>erfect  pods,  called  'puffs'  or  'pops."' 

The  land  should  be  prepared  for  peanuts  early  in  the  spring,  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized before  planting.  Planting  should  be  done  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May  in  checked  rows  24  to  32  inches  apart.  "  Two  peas,  carefully  hulled  out  by 
hand,  so  as  not  to  break  the  inner  husk,  are  dropped  at  the  intersection  of  the  rows 
and  covered  about  two  inches  deep."  Weeds  must  be  kept  out  and  the  soil  must  be 
kept  loose  and  fine.  "  Break  the  crust  as  often  as  it  forme  with  a  harrow,  and  finally 
with  double  shovels.  Cutout  the  grass  about  the  hills  with  a  hoe,  and  May  by' 
after  the  ovaries  are  set  in  the  ground,  usually  about  the  first  of  August."  Clover, 
turned  under,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  peanuts.  Unless  used  for  hay  the  peanut 
vines  should  be  returned  to  the  soil.  Barnyard  manure  should  be  used  with  care, 
as  it  is  likely  to  cause  the  plants  to  "run  to  vine." 

''  Peanuts  are  harvested  soon  after  the  first  frost  by  running  the  point  of  a  plov 
under  the  vines  to  cut  the  roots,  and  then  lifting  the  vines  with  the  pods  out  of  the 
soil  with  a  fork.  When  wilted,  stack  loosely  round  a  pole  7  feet  high,  using  some 
sticks  to  keep  them  off  the  ground,  and  cap  off  with  hay  or  straw.  If  stacked  in 
large  stacks,  or  too  closely,  they  will  heat."  After  about  four  weeks  the  nuts  may 
be  picked  off  the  vines  and  stored  where  they  will  be  kept  dry  and  well  aired. 
Before  offering  the  crop  for  sale  it  should  be  screened  and  sorted. 

The  Spanish  variety  has  been  grown  at  the  North  Louisiana  Station  with  excellent 
results.  It  has  an  erect  growth  and  the  nuts  hang  firmly  on  the  plant.  It  is  thus 
cultivated  and  harvested  without  difficulty.  The  nuts  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  Virginia  variety,  but  are  very  sweet  and  abundant.  (La.  B,  if,  B.  fS?,  B,  8, 
fd  f«r.) 

^See  also  Ala.  College  B.  S,  n.  eer.;  Colo.  R.  1890,  p.  t04;  Nebr.  B.  19;  N.  C.  B.  66.) 

For  composition  see  Appendix,  Table  IIL 

Pea  tree  (Caragana  arboreaeene). — '*  A  small  tree  with  acacia-like  foliage,  desirable 
at  the  North  for  lawn  planting.    It  is  pretty  in  foliage,  fio^eit,«si^  ^\i«\2L\a^^^^ 
with  its  scarlet  pods  in  antamn.    It  also  makes  a  ftne  atoc\L  <m^\i\<Ai\A  Viv^^'^ 
the  dwarf  apeoiee  of  the  oaragana  with  weeping  haibiV     (,!«««  B.  Ift*^ 
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Pea  weevil  {Bruehus  pisi),— The  adult  insect,  which  greatly  retembles  the  heun 
weevil,  is  nearly  black  with  some  white  spots,  the  largest  somewhat  resembling  a 
capital  letter  T.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  pods  (one  for  each  pea),  and  the  small 
worm  eats  its  way  throagh  the  x>od  and  into  the  pea,  where  it  spends  the  winter, 
maturing  and  coming  forth  about  planting  time. 

Weevils  of  peas  and  beans  may  be  killed  by  subjecting  the  peas  or  beans  as  soon 
as  gathered  to  a  temperature  of  145^  F.  for  an  hour.  If  the  peas  are  placed  in  a 
tight  box  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  weevils  will  be  killed.  Keeping  the 
peas  in  tight  boxes  or  bags  for  two  years,  so  that  none  of  the  weevils  escape,  will 
also  destroy  them.  Soaking  the  seed  for  twenty-four  hours  before  planting  is  said 
to  destroy  the  weevils. 

(Colo,  B.  6;  Kan9,  B,  19;  JTy.  B,  40;  Ma88.  Hatch,  B.  It;  Mis:  B,  14;  Mo,  B.  6;  N.  C. 
B.  78;  Ohio  B.  188S,  pp.  ISl^  16S;  Ore.  B.  6.) 

Peach  {Prunus  \_Amygdalu9']  persioa). — ^The  peach  has  been  widely  planted  at  the 
stations,  where  its  varieties  have  been  tested  and  the  method  of  its  culture  and  the 
means  of  protecting  it  from  cold  and  from  its  insect  and  parasitic  enemies  have  been 
studied. 

Varieties. — ^Tests  are  reported  as  follows:  Ala,  College  B.  11,  n.  eer,,  B,  SO,  «. 
9er,y  R,  1888,  p.  6;  Ala.  Canehtake  B.  f,  B  1888,  p.  7;  Ark.  B.  1888,  p.  66;  Col.  B. 
1882,  p.  82,  R,  1880,  pp.  86,  107,  1S6,  182,  B.  1890,  pp.  269,  280,  287,  294,  299;  Del.  B. 
11;  Fla,  B,  11,  B.  14;  Ga,  B.  11;  III.  B.  21;  Ind.  B,  10;  La.  B.  22,  B.  26,  and  B,S, 
B.  8,  B.  17,  2d  ser.  ;  Mass.  Hatch  B.  4,  B,  10,  B,  X7,  B.  1889,  p,  SI ;  Mich,  B,  55,  B,  57, 
B.  59,  B.  67,  B.  80 ;  Miea.  B.  1889,  p.  38  ;  Mo.  B.  10;  N.  Mex.  B.  2 ;  N.  T.  State  R. 
1882,  p.  144,  B.  1884,  p,  21,  R,  1888,  pp.  93,  98,  B.  1889,  p.  340,  B.  1890,  p.  332,  B.  1891, 
p.  493;  N.  C.  B.  72;  B.  I.  B.  7;  Tenn.  B.  1888,  p,  12,  B.  Vol.  Ill,  5,  B.  Vol.  V,  1; 
Tex.  B.  8,  B,  16,  B.  1889,  p.  48,  R.  1890,  p.  50,  R.  1891,  p.  169;  Va.  B.  2. 

Composition. — Partial  analyses  of  peaches  are  given  in  Maee.  B,  1889,  p.  302  (also 
in  compilations  in  B.  1890,  pp.  301,  305,  B.  1891,  p,  327)  and  in  Cal.  B.  97.  See  Append 
dix.  Table  III. 

Two  physical  analyses  given  in  Cal.  B.  97  show  an  average  percentage  of  93.8  of 
flesh  and  6.2  of  stones. 

Analyses  of  healthy  and  diseased  peach  wood  are  given  in  Conn.  State  B.  1884, 
p.  93. 

Culture. — General  notes  on  peach  culture  for  Florida  may  be  found  in  Fla.  B.  4,  B. 
14.  The  ends  to  be  secured  in  pruning  peach  trees  are  defined  vaAla.  College  B.  11, «. 
eer. ;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1889,  p.  338.  The  tenderness  of  peach  buds  in  the  presence  of  severe 
cold  has  led  to  investigation  with  a  view  to  their  protection.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Ilatch  Station  (B.  10,  B.  17)  many  buds  of  each  of  several  varieties  were  examined 
weekly  through  two  winters  to  learn  in  what  parts  of  the  season,  and  in  what  num- 
bers in  the  different  parts,  the  buds  are  destroyed.  In  18i*2  the  buds  were  largely 
killed  before  the  middle  of  December,  and  generally  before  the  temperature  had 
reached  zero  or  more  than  a  few  degrees  below.  The  number  of  buds  per  hundred 
killed  up  to  March  1  is  shown  for  three  years.  Experiments  were  made  at  the  sta- 
tion for  many  years  to  find  some  means  of  protection.  Nothing  succeeded  in  saving 
the  buds  with  the  trees  in  an  upright  position,  but  it  was  found  that  the  tree  could 
be  laid  down  and  lightly  covered  in  winter  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  buds  and  to  leave  the  tree  in  a  thrifty  condition  when  restored  to  the 
upright. 

At  the  Kansas  Station,  likewise,  after  an  unsatisfactory  trial  of  covering  in  an 
erect  position  the  trees  were  bent  down  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  hay,  etc., 
with  small  expense  and  decidedly  gratifying  results.  In  this  method  the  roots  are 
are  cut  on  the  north  and  the  south  side  so  as  to  secure  a  lateral  development,  and 
the  side  roots  are  slightly  twisted  in  bending  down  the  top.  A  very  similar  experi> 
ment  was  made  at  the  Missouri  Station  {B.  16).  Here  some  of  the  trees  were  so  oov- 
ered  aa  to  admit  of  opening,  and  thermometrical  observations  wore  taken.  It  was 
found  thst  the  inside  temperatave  was  higher  in  cold.  "w^aA^viL  %sA  Vmet  in  wane 
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weather  than  the  oat&ide.  No  perceptible  injury  was  done  to  the  treee  or  crop  by 
laying  down. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Station  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  of  1889-'90|  in  which 
nnosnal  warmth  was  followed  by  severe  cold^  microscopic  examinations  of  peach 
bads  were  made,  as  reported  with  graphic  illustrations  in  B.  1890,  p.  SS7,  The  same 
season  information  was  gathered  by  circular  inquiry  respecting  the  conditions  of 
soil,  situation,  etc.,  under  which  the  buds  are  best  preserved  (R,  1890,  p,  SiS), 

Manurinq. — Experiments  with  fertilizers  upon  peach  trees  are  reported  in  DeZ.  Jff. 
11 ;  Md,  R,  1890,  p.  114 ;  Miss,  R,  1888,  p,  47 ;  N.  J,  R.  1889,  p,  18$,  R,  1890,  p.  158,  R, 
1891,  p.  13$.  Notes  on  special  fertilizers  for  peach  trees  are  given  in  N,  J,  R,  188$, 
p.  94,  special  reference  being  made  to  Goessmann's  and  Penhallow's  experiments  with 
muriate  of  potash  as  a  cure  for  yellows. 

Peach  aphis* — See  Plant  lice. 

Peach  carl  (Taphrina  deforman$,). — ^A  fungous  disease  often  seriously  attacking 
the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  Its  presence  is 
manifest  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  as  they  grow  in  size  they  become 
curled  and  deformed.  The  treatment  recommended  is  the  same  as  for  black  knot  of 
plums  and  cherries,  N.  Y,  State  B,  64,    (See  Plum,  black  knot,) 

Peach  mat  (Puccinia  pruni-epinosa), — A  fungous  disease  which,  attacks  peach 
and  plum  trees  causing  their  leaves  to  fall  very  early  in  the  season.  The  presence 
of  the  disease  is  indicated  early  in  July  by  spots  of  yellowish  color  upon  the  leaves, 
followed  by  a  dark  brown  color  in  the  case  of  the  plum.  These  spots  increase  in 
size  until  the  whole  leaf  is  killed.  The  fungus  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  multi- 
tudinous spores.  Early  and  repeated  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  advised. 
Any  branches  showing  traces  of  the  disease  should  be  cut  away  and  burned.  (Tex, 
R,  1888,  p,  $8.) 

Peach,  spotting  (CJadoaporium  carpophilum), — A  fungous  disease  attacking  the 
fruit,  on  which  it  may  be  readily  seen  in  small  patches  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  larger.  The  fungus  is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  but  its  early  presence  is 
concealed  by  the  down  of  the  peach.  Its  filaments  do  not  enter  the  peach,  but  draw 
their  nourishment  through  the  skin.  By  increased  growth  several  of  these  spots 
may  coalesce,  forming  a  conspicuous  dark-colored  or  often  black  patch.  This 
injures  the  fruit  by  causing  a  discoloration  of  the  surface,  and  by  preventing  its 
fnU  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  hastens  decay,  and  that  afiected  fruit  will 
not  stand  transportation. 

The  use  of  sprays  of  potassium  sulphide,  1  ounce  to  4  gallons  of  water,  or  copper 
carbonate  solutions,  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  measure.    (Ind,  B,  19,) 

Peach-tree  borer  {Sannxna  exitiosa), — ^An  insect  infesting  the  peach,  apricot^ 
plum,  and  cherry.  The  adult  is  a  slender  bluish  wasp-like  insect  which  may  be 
observed  flying  about  the  trees  in  the  early  summer.  The  eggs  are  deposited  near 
the  ground,  and,  upon  hatching,  the  young  grubs  gnaw  their  way  through  the  bark 
into  the  sap  wood.  Their  presence  will  generally  be  indicated  by  a  gummy  exuda- 
tion from  holes  through  the  bark.  The  borer  lives  a  year  in  the  tree  and  comes 
forth  a  flying  moth.    The  worm  is  small,  and  whitish,  with  reddish-brown  head. 

Various  remedies  are  suggested.  Digging  the  larvie  out  with  a  knife  or  removing 
the  gum  and  inserting  a  flexible  wire  will  destroy  them.  They  may  be  prevented, 
at  least  partly,  by  whitewashing  or  painting  the  tree  for  some  distance  from  the 
root  and  then  hilling  up  the  earth  for  several  inches.  Paris  green  should  be  added 
to  the  paint  or  wash.  Tying  one  end  of  newspapers  (or  long  straw)  about  the  tree 
some  distance  from  the  ground,  while  the  other  end  is  extended  below  ground  and 
covered  with  earth,  will  keep  the  moths  awaj  from  their  usual  places  for  deposit- 
ing their  eggs.  In  this  case  the  eggs  may  be  laid  at  the  top  of  the  paper  or  in  the 
crotch  of  the  trees,  where  they  may  be  found  in  the  fall. 

(Ark,  R.  1889,  p.  146;- MUt,  B,  14;  N.  J,  Ti,  1889,  p.  290,  R.  1890,  p,  401-,  K.  U«x.  B. 
5/  N.  Y,  State  B.  £3;  N.  C,  B.  78;  Ore,  B,  5;  W,  Va.  K.  1890,  p.  16T  .^ 
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Peach  yellov«rs.— -A  peculiar  and  obscare  disease  which  is  making  contidermhle 
trouble  in  certain  parts  of  the  coantry.  It  attacks  trees  about  the  time  they  are 
coming  to  the  ago  of  most  prolific  bearing  to  such  an  extent  that  in  certain  portions 
of  the  peach-growing  regions  healthy  old  trees  are  unknown.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are:  Yellowish-green  eolor  of  leaves;  small  leaves  tinged  with  red;  the  new 
shoots  small,  wiry,  and  clustered,  especially  when  growing  upon  the  trunk  or  larger 
branches;  fruit  ripens  prematurely,  is  highly  colored,  and  insipid  or  bitter  to  the 
^aste.  The  sickly  yellowish-green  foliage  may  be  due  to  injury  or  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, but  when  coupled  with  the  other  characters  given  the  presence  of  the  "  yel- 
lows "  can  be  considered  as  certain.  It  was  thought  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  would 
prevent  the  attacks  by  securing  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  but  after 
extensive  field  te«ts  this  treatment  is  believed  to  have  no  lasting  effect.  The  only 
sure  way  is  to  dig  out  and  burn  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  affected.  Young 
trees  may  be  planted,  and  thus  the  orchard  may  be  renewed.  This  plan  has  been 
followed  in  Michigan,  where,  between  1870  and  1880,  the  disease  was  very  bad.  Now 
hardly  a  case  of  ''yellows''  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  peach  regions.  Constant 
attention  and  prompt  action  have  proved  successful,  in  this  case,  at  least.  (Conii. 
State  B,  111;  Maas.  Hatch  B,  8;  N,  Y,  Cornell  B.  25,) 

Pear  (Pyrue  oommunie), — ^The  study  of  the  pear  at  the  stations  has  related  chiefly 
to  its  varieties  and  its  parasitic  and  other  enemies.  Tests  of  varieties  are  reported 
as  follows:  Ala.  College  B,  SO,  B.  1888,  p.  6;  Ala,  Canehake  B,  1888,  p.  7;  Ark,  B, 
17,  B,  1888,  p.  56;  Cat.  B.  1882,  p,  81,  88,  B,  1889,  pp.  86,  108,  136,  184,  188,  B, 
1890,  pp,  269,  279,  288,  295,  298;  Colo.  B.  1889,  p.  117,  B.  1890,  pp.  SI,  198,  21S;  Flo. 
B.  14;  Ga,  B.  11;  Ind.  B.  10;  Iowa  B.  S;  La.  B.  S,  B.  8,  B.  16,  2d  eer.;  Me,  B.  1889, 
p.  255,  B.  1890,  p.  140,  B.  1891,  p.  94;  Mich.  B.  55,  B.  59,  B.  67,  B.  80;  Minn. 
B.  18SS,  pp.  199,  28S,  B.  1890,  pp.  S4,  S8;  Miae.  B.  1889,  p.  S8;  Mo.  B.  10;  Nev, 
B.  1890,  p.  SO;    N.  Mex.    B.  2;    N.    Y.  StaU  B.  1882,  p.  144,  B.  188S,  p.  20,  B. 

1888,  pp.   91,  98;    N,  C,   B.   72;   Ohio  B.  1882,  p.  58,  B,  188S,  p,  146;    Pa.  B.  18, 
B.  1888,  p.  161;  B,  I.  B.  7;  Tenn.  B,  vol.  Ill,  5,  B.  vol.  V,  1,  B.  1888,  p.  12;  Tex.  B, 

1889,  p,  48,  B.  1890,  p.  50,  B.  1891,  p.  169;  Vt.  B.  1888,  p.  119,  B.  1889,  p.  121. 

Iowa  B.  S  contains  an  aooonnt  of  the  introduction  of  Russian  varieties  by  that 
station  with  descriptions  of  several  that  seemed  promising;  also  notes  upon  some 
Chinese  varieties  of  which  two  sorts  of  snow  pear  seemed  hardy,  and  had  leaves 
which  were  handsome  and  always  perfect.  In  Colo.  B,  1888  is  given  a  calendar 
embodying  observations  for  two  seasons  upon  the  time  of  leafing  and  maturing 
leaves  for  82  varieties  of  pears,  with  descriptive  notes.  The  investigation  had 
reference  to  the  hardiness  of  varieties  in  the  climate  of  that  State. 

Sugar  analyses  of  Bartlett  pears  at  four  stages  of  maturity  are  given  in  Maee,  B. 
1S89,  p.  S02,  B.  1890,  p.  SOI,  B.  1891,  p.  S27.  (See  Appendix,  Table  III,)  A  calculation 
of  the  fertilizing  material  removed  by  a  crop  of  pears  is  given  in  Cal.  B,  88, 

In  Tex.  B.  9  \s  published  an  extended  discussion  of  pear  stocks,  illustrated  by 
figures.  The  main  question  considered  is.  Which  is  the  best  stock  for  the  Le  Conte 
and  Keiffer  pear  trees,  the  Oriental  (t.  e.,  the  Le  Conte  or  Keiffer  on  its  own  roots) 
or  the  French  pear  seedling?  The  investigations  of  the  writer  developed  the  facta 
that  where  these  pears  were  grafted  on  the  French  stock,  if  set  deep  enough,  they 
put  forth  roots  of  their  own  and  threw  off  the  French  stock  if  possible;  that 
when  set  shallow  the  stock  outgrew  the  scion,  making  an  ugly  enlargement, 
and  sent  out  excrescences  from  the  top ;  and  that  grafted  trees  forced  to  grow  only 
on  French  stocks  were  far  less  vigorous  and  less  uniform  than  those  on  their  own 
roots.  Of  numerous  correspondents  of  the  station  only  three  recommended  the  use 
of  the  French  stock  for  these  pears,  while  many  stated  that  they  believed  the  Le 
Conte  to  be  the  best  stock  for  European  pears. 

At  the  Maryland  Station  {B.  1891,  p.  422)  by  making  use  of  a  hotbed  to  start  the 

sap^  Jap;in  seedling  pear  stocks  were  successfully  budded  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Tbey  made  good  growth  in  the  narsery  during  tlie  summit  %aid  were  ready  to  trans- 
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plant  to  the  orohard  in  the  fall.  "  This  method  is  piaoticahle  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  large  and  more  conveniont  incubator  can  be  devised  to  start  the  sap 
enough  so  the  bark  will  ran,  and  in  which  to  place  stocks  when  bndded  to  make 
them  take.'' 

Pear  blight  {MieroooeeuB  amylovorui), — ^A  disease  of  bacterial  origin  which  attacks 
pears  and  apples  alike.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  affected.  The 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  the  young  twigs  shrivel  up  and  die.  If  not  checked 
soon,  the  whole  tree  dies.  The  usual  sprays  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  this  disease, 
and  about  the  only  effectual  means  of  treatment  is  to  cut  away  the  diseased  parts 
and  bum  them.  The  branches  should  be  cut  back  about  a  foot  from  the  lowest  indi- 
cation of  disease  and  the  frequent  dipping  of  the  knife  in  carbolic  acid  is  recom- 
mended as  an  extra  precaution  during  the  pruning. 

(Colo.  B.  1888,  p.  64;  Mo.  B.  16;  N.  T.  State  B.  $!?,  B.  f,  ti.  «r.;  H.  B.  IS90,p- 
Ug.) 

Pear  leaf  blight  (Entotnosporium  maoulatiim), — ^A  fungous  disease,  characterized 
by  the  discoloration  and  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves,  and  the  spotting  and 
cracking  of  the  fruit.  It  attacks  the  quince  as  well  as  the  pear.  The  disease  first 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  small  red  dots  upon  the  leaves.  In  their  mature  form  the 
spots  are  larger  and  more  or  less  circular,  with  a  light  colored  center,  surrounded 
by  a  slightly  raised  dark  brown  border.  As  these  spots  increase  they  often  coalesce, 
involving  the  whole  leaf;  at  other  times  the  leaf  soon  turns  yellow,  and,  in  either 
ease,  drops.  The  tissue  of  the  leaf  between  the  spots  turns  brown  and  the  leaf  falls. 
Not  uncommonly  the  young  twigs  are  attacked,  sometimes  so  seriously  as  to  kill 
the  young  growth.  The  infection  of  the  fruit  is  much  the  same  as  on  the  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  covered  with  small,  red,  speck -like  pimples,  wliich  increase  and  coalesce, 
giving  it  a  very  blotched  appearance.  It  often  causes  the  fruit  to  crack,  spoiling 
its  appearance  and  making  it  more  liable  to  rot.  This  disease  may  be  prevented  in 
great  measure  by  spraying  the  trees  with  either  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  modified  eau  celeste,  or  precipitated  carbonate  of  copper.  The 
first  application  should  be  when  the  leaves  are  about  half  grown,  and  two  or  three 
more  applications  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  This  need 
cost  but  a  few  cents  per  t.ee,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  being  a  little  more  expensive 
than  the  other  fungicides.  (Conn,  State  B.  Ill,  B.  1890,  p,  99,  B.  1891,  p.  150;  Del. 
B.  IS.) 

Pear  scab  (Fueieladium  pyrinum). — This  disease  is  very  similar  to  apple  scab,  and 
requires  the  same  preventive  treatment  (see  Apple  ecah).  It  causes  brownish  or 
black  scab-like  spots  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  causing  the  latter  to  become  distorted. 

Pear-tree  borer  (Seeiapyri). — The  moth  of  this  species  is  similar  to  the  peach-tree 
borer  and  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  small  wasp.  It  measures  about  half  an  inch  across 
the  wings.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  lower  limbs,  and 
when  hatched  the  grub,  a  small  white  worm,  eats  its  way  into  the  sapwood,  where 
it  remains  for  about  a  year.  The  presence  of  grubs  is  indicated  by- black  wart-like 
swellingB.  Often  several  grubs  are  found  in  one  knot.  Dig  them  out  with  a  knife 
daring  the  winter  or  brush  kerosene  over  the  swellings.    (JftM.  B.  1891,  p.  36.) 

Pear-tree  alng.— See  Cherry  slug. 

Peat. — Origin,  formation. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  any  bog  earth  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  includes  not  only  the  true  peats,  but  bog  mud  and  marsh  mud,  as  well  as 
tbe  substance  termed  muck  in  some  localities,  the  latter  being  simply  impure  or 
unripe  peats. 

Peat  is  a  result  of  the  partial  decomposition  of  successive  growths  of  plants  in 
low  places  containing  stagnant  water.    In  temperate  or  cold  regions  moorlands  and 
small  shallow  dexyrcssions  filled  with  impure  peat  are  widely  distributed,  but  deep 
bogs  are  rare  (.Tohneon) ;  in  warmer  climates,  however,  p^at  ot  mxiOL  «A&'<Qifi;:ck^AXKA 
is  a  rale  in  laiger  beds  or  bog§.    The  heavy  laina  of  ^eaa  T%^^yQina  v««k^  ^^n^^^ft 
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decaying  vegotable  matter  from  tlie  higher  lands  into  the  ho;;8,  ihns  enormonslj 
increofiing  the  aocumulation  of  such  debris,  and  forming  immense  mack  beds  (Fla. 

Composition. — ^Aa  can  be  readily  Judged  from  its  origin  and  formation,  pent  if 
composed  largely  of  organic  matter  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  matter.  Its  composition,  however,  is  yariable. 
Analyses  of  eight  samples  at  the  Florida  Station  (B.  14)  gave  the  following  resnita: 

Percentage  compo9iii(m  of  mmck. 


Maximarn. 


Moistare 

Organic  matter 

Ash  (including  sand  and  dirt) 

Kitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric  acid 

Insolable  matter 


Per  cent. 

89.00 

68.00 

09.00 

2.88 

0.77 

0.24 

66.00 


Minimum .  •  Average. 


Ptr  cent. 
11.00 
11.00 
0.30 
0.44 
0.004 
0.01 
0.13 


Per  cent. 

49.00 

30.00 

20.00 

1.11 

O.U 

0.10 

17.00 


Analyses  of  thirty  samples  of  poat  by  Prof.  Johnson  showed  a  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen varying  from  0.4  to  2.9 — average  1.5. 

Considered  as  a  fertilizer,  therefore,  peat  is  richer  in  nitrogen  and  poorer  in  potash 
and  phosporic  acid  than  barnyard  manure.  (For  average  composition  of  peat,  mnck, 
and  barnyard  manure,  see  Appendix,  Table  IV.) 

In  peat,  freshly  dug,  the  nitrogen  is  largely  in  an  inert  and  unavailable  form. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  acids  and  iron  salts,  particularly 
the  sulphide,  which  render  the  material  unfit  for  immediate  application  to  the  soil. 
Weathering  or  composting  with  proper  materials  is  necessary  to  render  the  nitro- 
gen available  and  to  dissipate  the  deleterious  compounds  present. 

The  Florida  Station  (B,  14),  aftei  an  extensive  study  of  the  muck  deposits  of  that 
State,  lays  down  the  following  basis  for  judging  the  value  of  this  material :  "Three 
things  should  be  taken  into  account:  (1)  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  (the greater 
the  better  the  muck,  other  things  being  equcil);  (2)  the  kind  of  plants  from  which 
the  muck  has  been  formed  (muck  from  succulent  weeds,  grass,  and  mosses  would 
likely  contain  more  nitrogen  than  that  from  woody  and  fibrous  substances);  (8)  the 
degree  of  decomposition  (except,  perhaps,  for  purposes  of  mulching,  the  more  disin- 
tegrated and  decayed  a  mnck  the  better,  other  things  being  equal)." 

Uses. — Peat  is  especially  valuable  for  use  in  stables.  It  readily  absorbs  the  liquid 
excrement  and  prevents  loss  of  ammonia.  Prof.  Johnson  has  shown  that  swump 
muck  may  absorb  1.8  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  "can  absorb  and  retain  nitro- 
gen from  manures  in  some  other  form  than  that  of  ammonia"  (Storer). 

Peat  is  most  advantageously  utilized  in  composts  with  wood  ashes,  manure,  lime, 
etc.  Certain  kinds  of  poat  composted  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  loads  of  peat  to  one 
of  fresh  stable  manure  will  yield  a  product  as  efficient,  load  for  load,  as  pure  stable 
manure  (Storer).  A  plan  of  composting  given  by  Storer  is  ns  follows:  Lay  down  a 
bed  of  peat  6  or  8  feet  wide  and  1  foot  thick,  cover  with  a  somewhat  thinner  layer 
of  manure,  follow  with  auother  layer  of  peat,  and  so  on  until  the  heap  is  3  or  4  feet 
high.    The  heap  should  be  turned  as  fermentation  progresses. 

The  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  and  their  carbonates  promote  fermen- 
tation in  peat  and  hasten  its  disintegration.  This  fact  is  often  taken  advantage  of  in 
composting.  Prof.  Johnson  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  alkali  composts : 
"  With  regurd  to  thA  proportions  to  be  used,  no  very  definite  roles  can  be  laid  down; 
bni  ws  CMU  §Btelj  /oilotr  those  who  have  had  «xpe^iic%  \n  ^b*  i&iX\mi«  T^^aa^  to  a 
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eord  of  mnok,  which  is  abont  100  bushels,  may  be  added,  of  nnleacfaed  wood  ash 09 
II2  bnshelSy  or  of  leached  wood  ashes  20  bashels,  or  of  peat  ashes  20  bashels,  or  of 
marl  or  gas  lime  20  bushels.  Ten  bat»hcls  of  quicklime,  slaked  with  water  or  B.ilt 
briue  previous  to  use,  is  enough  for  a  cord  of  muck. 

''  Instead  of  using  the  above-mentioned  substances  singly,  any  or  all  of  them  may 
be  employed  together. 

**  The  muck  should  be  as  fine  and  free  from  lumps  as  possible,  and  must  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  by  shoveling.  The  mass  is  then  thrown  up 
into  a  compact  heap,  which  may  be  4  feet  high. 

"  When  the  heap  is  formed  it  is  well  to  pour  on  as  much  water  as  the  mass  will 
absorb  (this  may  be  omitted  if  the  muck  is  already  quite  moist),  and,  /in ally,  the 
whole  is  covered  over  with  a  few  inches  of  pure  muck,  so  as  to  retain  moisture  and 
heat. 

*'  If  the  heap  is  put  up  in  the  spring,  it  may  stand  undisturbed  for  one  or  two 
months,  when  it  is  well  to  shovel  it  over  and  mix  thoroughly.  It  should  then  bo 
built  up  again,  covered  with  fresh  muck,  and  allowed  to  stand  as  before  until  thor- 
oughly decomposed. 

"  In  all  cases  five  or  six  months  of  summer  weather  is  a  sufficient  time  to  fit  these 
composts  for  application  to  the  soil." 

Composting  peat  wi^  lime  slaked  in  brine  has  long  been  practiced  as  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  this  substance  to  a  desirable  form  for  application  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  following  formula  and  directions  are  given  by  Sempers:  * 

Peat  or  muck cords..     50 

Caustic  IJme bushels..   100 

Common  salt do 17 

Make  a  brine  of  the  salt,  slake  the  lime  in  it,  and  spread  immediately  over  the  pent, 
which  should  be  laid  down  in  layers  about  6  inches  thick.  The  heap  is  commonly 
built  from  4  to  6  feet  high  and  of  any  convenient  length  and  width.  Fork  over  at 
intervals. 

Finely  ground  carbonate  of  lime  or  limestone  has  been  employed  in  peat  composts 
with  advantage.  It  destroys  hurtful  iron  salts  and  promotes  nitrification  and  fci^ 
mentation. 

The  composting  of  muck  with  finely  ground  low-grade  rock  phosphate  containing 
a  conaiderable  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  as  likely  to 
give  good  results  (Fla,  B,  14),  since  not  only  is  disintegration  of  the  peat  secured, 
but  an  element,  phosphoric  acid,  is  added  which  is  deficient  in  the  crude  material, 
The  fermentation  of  the  peat  ako  renders  the  insoluble  phosphate,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  available. 

Composts  of  peat  with  gnano,  droppings  of  fowls,  fish,  etc.,  have  been  used  with 
advantage. 

Since  peat  is  an  incomplete  fertilizer,  being  rich  in  nitrogen  and  poor  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  desirable  to  compost  so  as  to  increase  tho  latter  elements 
of  plant  food.  Formulas  containing  stable  manure,'kainit,  acid  phosphate,  oottou 
seed,  and  ashes,  which  secure  this  result,  are  given  in  Fla,  B,  7.  (See  also  Com- 
potta,) 

{Conn.  State  R.  1880,  p,  58,  R.  188£,  p.  63,  R,  1889,  p,  115;  Flo,  B,  7,  B.  IS,  B,  14; 
Me.  R.  1888,  p.  61;  Maes.  State  R.  1891,  p.  S92,  311;  N.  H.  R.  1889,  p.  70;  N.  Y.  State 
R.  1889,  p.  56,  S56;  N.  C.  R.  18SS,  p.  53;  R.  I.  B.  11;  S.  C.  R.  1888,  p.  140;  Tex.  B.  13; 
ru  R.  1888, p.  66,  R.  1889,  p.  36,  It.  1890,  p.  30.) 

Pecan  {Hicofia ptoan  [Carya  ofirfl/ormi^]).— A  valuable  nut  tree  of  the  hickory 
genus,  native  in  bottom  lauds  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  southward.  It  has  been 
planted  for  trial  at  several  stations.    iCal.  R.  1888-^89,  pp.  87, 110, 138, 196;  Fla.  B.  1; 
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Mich,  B.  65 f  B.  67,  B,  80;  N.  Mex.  B.  4.)    One  peculiar  form,  the  "  pftper-ahell "  peeaa 
of  Texas,  is  noted. 

These  trees  seemed  to  snffor  somewhat  in  the  hotter  and  drier  parts  of  California; 
they  had  liycd  without  protection,  so  far  as  the  test  had  gone,  at  the  Michigan  South 
Haven  Substation.  In  Florida,  where  they  are  also  native,  they  were  fouiid  to  do 
well  when  transplanted  from  the  woods  or  grown  from  the  seed. 

Pennsylvania  Station,  State  College.  —Organized  under  act  of  Congress  June  30, 
1887,  as  a  department  of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  staff  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  director,  vice-director  and  chemist,  hotanist,  hortioulturist, 
agriculturist,  superintendent  of  farm,  four  assistant  chemists,  assistant  agricul- 
turist, gardener,  and  clerk  and  stenographer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are 
chemistry;  analyis  of  fertilizers;  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops, 
vegetables,  and  fruits;  composition  of  feeding  stuffs;  feeding  experiments;  and 
dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  21 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $23,000. 

Peplno  {Solanum  murieatum), — An  illustrated  aooonnt  of  this  plant  and  its  fruit, 
recently  appeariug  in  seedsmen's  catalogues  as  a  novelty,  is  given  in  N,  T,  Cornell 
B,  57.  It  was  first  described  as  growing  in  Peru,  but  is  also  known  everywhere  In  the 
highlands  of  Central  America.  It  is  a  strong  growing  herb  or  half  shrub,  with  fhiit  the 
size  of  a  large  egg,  egg-shaped  but  decidedly  pointed,  of  a  wamf  yellow  color,  streaked 
and  veined  with  purple.  It  seldom  produces  seed;  its  pulp  and  skin  are  like  those 
of  a  Bartlett  pear;  its  taste  Is  more  like  that  of  a  muskmelon,  but  with  a  peculiar 
delicious  acid  flavor,  which,  however,  does  not  develop  under  great  heat. 

While  the  plant  does  not  require  much  heat,  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
making  it  set  fruit  in  the  North.  It  has  been  grown  with  some  success  in  California 
and  Florida.  The  botanical  history  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  bulletin  referred  to, 
and  information  based  on  station  experience  and  upon  authority,  largely  that  of  Mr. 
Eisen  of  California.    The  station's  judgment  is : 

''The  pepino  is  an  unusually  interesting  plant,  and  if  it  could  be  made  to  set  fruit 
more  freely  in  the  North,  it  would  be  an  acquisition  for  the  kitchen  garden  and  for 
market.  It  is  a  good  ornamental  plant.  Altogether,  it  is  deserving  of  a  wider  rep- 
utation. " 

Peppers  ( Capsumm  annuum), — Tests  of  varieties  are  recorded  in  Colo,  R.  1888,  p,  1S6; 
JB.  2889; pp.  102,  1£0;  R,  1890,  p,  47;  Md.  R,  1889,  p.  62;  Mich.  B.  70;  Nebr.  B.  6;  N.  T. 
8taU  R.  1882,  p,  137,  R.  1883,  p.  192,  R.  1884,  p,  221,  R.  188o,  p,  178^  jB.  Itfff^^ 
244.  In  N.  T.  State  R.  1886,  about  49  nominal  varieties  and  duplicates  tnm  different 
seedsmen  are  tabulated  and  synonyms  pointed  out.  At  the  New  Tork  Cornell  8ta> 
tion  peppers  were  used  with  other  plants  in  experiments  in  herbaceous  grafting. 
Peppers  were  found  to  unite  with  tomatoes  and  with  eggplants,  and  also  grew  on 
alkekengi. 

Germination  tests  of  the  seed  of  peppers  are  on  record  in  N.  T.  State  R.  188S,  pp.  61, 
70;  Ohio  R.  1884,  p.  200,  R.  1885,  pp.  167,176;  Ore.  B.  2;  8.  C.  R.  1888,  p.  77;  Ft.  B, 
1889,  p.  108. 

Pepper  tree  (Schinue  moUe).—A  member  of  the  sumach  famUy,  introduced  into 
California  from  Peru  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  grows  rapidly  in  dry  soil,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  has  attained  large  dimensions.    {Cal.  R.  1888-'S9,  p.  49.) 

Persinunon  {Dioepyroe  spp.}.— The  Japanese  persimmon  or  kaki  {Dio^pyroe  koM) 
has  been  planted  at  several  stations  southward.  The  native  persimmon  (D.  rirfiii- 
iana)  has  been  planted  at  the  Rhode  Island  station,  being  rarely  found  wild  in  tiiat 
State.  {Cal.  R.  1880, p.  67,  R.  1888-' 89,  pp.  87, 110, 186;  Flo.  B.  14;  La.  B.  22,  and  B.  S, 
B.  8, 2d  eer. ;  N.  Mex.  B.  2;  R.  I.  B.  7;  Tex.  B.  8;  Va.  B.  2, ) 

About  fifteen  varieties  have  been  introduced,  but  the  station  lists  generally  num- 
ber ten  or  less. 
A  partial  anafyaia  of  the  frnit  is  gWen  in  Col.  Sup.  R«  1878-'79^|i«e/,    A  meohaD- 
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ical  analyBiB  shocked  pulp  88.32  per  ccDt,  seeds  1.03,  skins  10.65.  Tke  water  in  the 
palp  formed  82.58  per  cent;  the  total  ash  of  the  dried  fmit  was  2.023  per  cent. 
'  Brief  reports  on  the  poor  success  and  the  wants  of  the  persimmon  in  the  refion  of 
the  Berkeley  station  may  he  fbnnd  in  Cal,  R,  1880,  p,  67,  The  necessit}  of  deep 
onltnre  on  account  of  the  long  taproot  is  indicated.  The  fruit  seemed  destined  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  California.  In  Fla,  B.  14  the  more  extended  cul- 
ture of  this  fruit  is  advocated,  and  some  notes  are  made  on  its  merits  and  manage- 
ment.   The  native  persimmon  is  the  stock  used. 

The  Italian  persimmon  (Z>.  lotUB)  is  noted  in  CaX,  B,  1889,  p.  102,  It  is  said  to  do 
exceedingly  well  in  the  State,  to  be  quite  ornamental,  and  to  have  an  advantage  as 
a  grafting  stock  for  the  Japanese  persimmon  over  the  American  tree,  on  account  of 
a  iiar  better  root  system. 

Phosphates. — Although  the  beneficial  effect  of  phosphatic  manures  had  been 
known  from  early  times  it  was  not  until  the  announcement  of  Liebig's  theory  of 
plant  nutrition  in  1840  that  the  true  function  and  value  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a 
plant  food  began  to  be  appreciated.  His  suggestion  at  this  time  that  the  phosphate 
of  lime  of  bones  (hitherto  considered  worthless)  could  be  converted  into  a  valuable 
fertilizer  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  carrying  of  this  suggestion  into 
practical  effect  by  Sir  John  Lawes  brought  into  being  the  chemical  fertilizer  and 
phosphate  industry,  which  has  now  attained  enormous  proportions.  The  increased 
demand  for  phosphates  to  bupply  these  manufactories  stimulated  an  active  search 
for  deposits  of  mineral  phosphates  to  supplement  the  supply  of  bone  which  had 
heretofore  been  used  almost  exclusively.  For  a  time  the  guano  deposits  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  supplied  this  demand,  but  these  beds  were  practically 
exhausted  in  1870,  and  other  sources  of  supply  were  sought  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  developed  and  worked  the  coprolitic  phosphates  of  England,  copro- 
litic  phosphates  and  those  commercially  known  as  Bordeaux  phosphates  in  France, 
the  Estramadura  beds  of  Spain,  the  Krageroe  and  Oedegarden  deposits  of  Norway, 
the  Nassau  beds  of  Germany,  commercially  known  as  Lahn  phosphates,  the  Navassa, 
Sombrero,  Cura9oa,  and  Aruba  phosphates  of  the  West  Indies,  the  apatite  deposits 
of  Canada,  aud  finally  the  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  deposits  of 
the  United  States.  The  growth  and  extent  of  the  phosphate  mining  industry  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table: 


Tke  warltPi  production  of  raw  phoiphaies  in  1880  and  1890,* 


England  (oqprolitM) 

France  (Somme  deposits 

France  (other  depoaita) 

Belginm  (Mona  district) 

Belgium  (Li«ge  district) 

Germany  (Lahn  phosphates)  . . . 

Korway 

Csnada  (apatite) 

South  (Carolina  (land  deposits) . . 
Soath  Carolina  (river  deposlta). 

Florida 

Spain  (Bstramadnra) 

West  India  lalanda 

Other  sonroca 


Total 


1880. 


Tom, 
80,000 


126,000 
15,000 


25.000 

6,000 

7,600 

126,000 

02,000 


40,000 
86,000 
80,000 


600,000 


1880. 


Tons. 

20,000 

170,000 

200,000 

150,000 

60,000 

80,000 

10,000 

28,000 

800,000 

237,000 

40,000 


50,000 
20.000 


v>^q:^,<M(^ 
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The  principal  sonrces  of  phosphoric  aoid  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States 
are  bones,  guanos,  marls,  the  phosphate  deposits  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida,  the  apatites  of  Canada,  and  basic  slag  (commeroially  known  as  Thomas 
slag)  from  iron  furnaces. 

Basic  slao. — This  is  a  hy-prodnot  from  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  or 
Thomas  process,  hence  the  names  basic  slag  and  Thomas  slag,  under  which  it  is 
sold. 

In  this  process  phosphorus  is  eliminated  from  pig  iron  by  means  of  a  basic  (rich 
in  lime)  lining  to  the  Bessemer  converters.  The  slag  produced  is  rich  in  lime  and 
contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  annual  production  in  Eng- 
land is  about  150,000  tons,  in  Germany  225,000.  Owing  to  its  high  percentage  of  iron 
and  aluminum  it  can  not  be  economically  converted  into  superphosphate,  but  is  put 
on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  It  is  prepared  for  the  marlcet  in  the 
United  States  to  a  limited  extent  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Odorless  phosphate. 
{N.  J.  E.  1889, p.  39,) 

South  Carolina  phosphates. — The  discovery  of  the  marl  beds  in  Kew  Jersey  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  and  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  marls  led  to  the  search  for  similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  thu  country, 
in  1842  Edmund  Rufiin,  in  making  an  agricultural  and  geological  survey  of  South 
Carolina,  located  beds  of  calcareous  marl  in  that  State.  Analysis  showed  thc^se 
marls  to  contain  a  high  porcentnge  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  marling  of  lauds  was 
actively  engaged  in.  The  unusually  beneficial  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain of  these  marls  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  led  Dr.  C. 
U.  Shepard  in  1845  to  examine  them  w4th  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  their 
remarkable  fertility.  His  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  a  considerable  percentage 
of  phosi)hate  of  lime  (as  high  as  9.2  per  cent),  and  to  this  substance  he  ascribed  their 
fertilizing  value.  Specimens  of  nodules  had  been  collected  by  Prof.  F.  8.  Holmes,  in 
1837,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  rice  fields  of  the  Ashley  River.  These  were 
pronounced  of  little  value  by  both  Mr.  Ruffin  and  Prof.  Toumey,  although  the  latter 
had  found  in  some  specimens  as  high  as  15  to  16  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Simi- 
lar nodules  were  afterwards  observed  in  marl  beds  by  Prof.  Holmes  and  others.  lu 
1859  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  called  attention  to  the  deposits  of  these  nodules,  explaining 
the  true  cause  of  their  fertilizing  value,  and  predicting  rapid  development  in  the 
phosphate  industry  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1867  that  actual 
mining  commenced. 

''The  deposits  occur  in  a  strip  of  country  varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  20  miles, 
commencing  at  Broad  River  in  Mie  southeast,  and  running  60  miles  along  the  coast 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Wando  River."  (Millar.) 
Dr.  Hhopard,  jr.,  in  1880  estimated  the  area  underlaid  by  phosphates  as  240,000  acres, 
only  10,000  of  which  could  be  profitably  worked.  Since  then  new  deposits  have 
been  discovered  and  improvements  in  mining  methods  made  which  have  gradually 
increased  the  available  area.  The  phosphate  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  nodules, 
varying  io  size  from  the  smallest  particles  to  pieces  weighing  several  pounds  aud 
occasionally  as  high  as  a  ton.  The  average  nodule,  however,  varies  from  pea  to 
potato  size.  These  are  scattered  through  a  stratum  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  5  feet,  and  bearing  an  overburden  which  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches 
to  60  feet.  Two  classes  of  nodules  are  mined,  the  hard,  bluish-black  river  uimIuIcs 
and  tlie  light-brown  porous  nodules  underlying  the  land  and  usually  immediately 
overlying  marl  beds.  The  average  composition  from  many  hundred  ADAlysea  by  Dr. 
Shepard,  jr.,  is  as  follows: 

Cvniposilion  of  South  Carolina  phosphatct. 

Per  cf^nt. 

PhoKphorio  acid 25  to  28 

(Equivalent  to  55-61  per  cent  trihasic  pho.s[ihate  of  lime.) 

Carbonic  ncid 2. 5    5 

(iLquivsklcDi  to  5-11  per  cent  carbonate  of  Vuno.") 
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2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

13 

2 

6 

Per  cent. 

Sulphnrio  acid 0.5  to  2 

Lime 35      42 

Magnesia traces.. 

Alamina traces.. 

Sesqui-oxide  of  iron '. 

Fluoride 

Bond  and  silica 

Organic  matter  and  combined  water 

The  average  phosphates  shipped  from  the  mines  show  56  to  62  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  5  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  oxide  of 
iron  and  alamina.  Correct  estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  these  deposits  of  course 
can  not  be  formed,  but  according  to  Millar  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  land  rock  alone  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  market  for  the 
next  fifty  years.  In  1891  twenty-two  companies,  representing  a  capital  of  $3,000,000 
were  engaged  in  mining  South  Carolina  phosphates. 

Florida  phosphates. — In  1881  J.  Francis  Le  Baron,  who  was  making  a  Govern- 
ment  surrey,  discovered  bars  and  beds  of  phosphates  in  Peace  River,  Florida.  He 
appreciated  the  extent  and  true  value  of  the  phosphates  of  South  Florida  and  sub- 
sequently took  steps  to  reap  the  advant.iges  of  his  discovery,  but  his  negotiations 
for  acquiring  land  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1888  that  actual  mining 
operations  were  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Arcadia  Phosphate  Company. 

"The  phosphate  deposits  occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula^  and  to  use 
very  wide  and  general  terms  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  every  county  from  Talla- 
hassee to  Charlotte  harbor  (Millar.)  The  supply  of  phosphate  is  considered  practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

The  beds  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  the  pebble  deposits  of 
south  Florida  and  the  rook  deposits  of  north  Florida.  The  former  occur  in  beds 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  30  feet  or  more  with  an  overburden 
averaging  about  8  feet,  and  consists  of  pebbles  varying  in  size  from  the  smallest  par- 
ticles up  to  potato  size  (the  average  being  between  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  and 
1^  inches  in  diameter), buried  in  a  plastic  argillaceous  matrix  containing,  according  to 
Wyatt,  about  15  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
alumina.  Two  classes  of  pebble  are  mined,  land  pebble  and  that  found  in  the 
rivers.  Both  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  origin,  but  the  composition  of  the  river 
pebble  has  been  altered  somewhat  since  its  removal  from  the  original  bed.  The 
composition  of  each  class  as  shipped  from  the  mines  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
averages  calculated  from  a  large  number  of  analyses  by  Voelcker,  Dyer,  Shepard, 
Teschmacher^  and  Cannon  and  Newton. 

CompoiitioH  of  Florida  land  and  riv0r  pehhU  phoiphaU, 


Phoaphoric  acid 

Equal  to  triUaaio  phosphate  of  lime 
Oxide  of  iron  and  almnina 


Land 
pebble. 

River 
pebble. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

33.16 

28.26 

72.40 

6L09 

1.60 

L06 

From  twenty  to  twenty-five  companies,  representing  capital  varying  in  different 
eases  from  $60,(XX)  to  $1,0(X),000,  are  engaged  in  mining  pebble  phosphate. 

Bock  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  all  of  the  northern  counties  of  Florida  from 
Tallahassee  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Port  Tampa.    The  phosphates  occur  in  a  series 
of  pockots  and  in  drifts  covered  by  an  overburden  of  a  thiokiiMa  N%rs\ii%tLQi&.  ^lv« 
iaohM  to  manj  feet,  Mad  consists  of  rough  and  J&sgftd  pWo«s  oi  ^Yiov^^Xa  tq^<»  vA\. 
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phosphate,  and  phosphate  howlderR,  which  aro  rough,  irregular  niiisses  of  ra.'k  weigh- 
ing from  a  few  pounds  to  seyeral  tons.  Analyses  hy  Dr.  Francis  Wyatt  of  several 
hundred  carefully  selected  samples  of  this  phosphate  gave  the  followisg  results: 

Cknnpoiition  of  Florida  roeik  photphaU. 

[Bowlder  phosphat«— elesn  hlg^h -grade  rock.  Bowlders  and  d6bris— nnaelected  phoaphatfe  matcriaL 
Soft  white— soft  white  phosphate  iu  which  no  bowlders  are  foand.  Unaelected— ererythin^  that 
was  thrown  up  fVom  the  pita,  phoaphatea  and  inert  and  waste  matter.] 


Lime. 

Phoa- 

phoric 

acid. 

Oxide  of 
Iron  and 
ainmlna. 

Insoln* 
ble  siU- 
ceooa. 

Carbonic 
•cid. 

Flooride. 

Bowldera  llZl  analyaea)  ■• 

Per  e^nt. 
42.10 

.     45.90 
."tS.  20 
41.70 
27.40 

Per  unt. 
34.15 

36.10 
29.70 
32.50 
13. 8J 

Per  cent. 
6.32 

4.80 

9.42 

8.70 

18.65 

Per  cent. 
5.20 

4.95 
13.25 

5.20 
81.00 

Per  cent. 
1.80 

1.70 
2.10 
4.80 
8.10 

Per  cent. 
L70 

L87 
1.49 
1.15 
0.87 

Bowlders  rery  curefnlly  selecteil  (86 
analyses) ..............r.^ »- 

Bowlders  and  d6bria  (100  analyaea). . . 
Soft  white  (07  analyaea) 

Unaelected,  total  outcome  (76analysefl) 

In  general  it  may  he  said  that  this  class  as  shipped  from  the  mines  contains  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime  as  compared  with  60  to  65  in  the  river  pehble 
and  65  to  70  per  cent  in  the  land  pebble  of  South  Florida. 

In  addition  to  the  above  deposits  beds  of  gravel  rock  have  recently  be«n  developed 
in  Alachua,  Levy,  and  Marion  Counties,  and  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  These 
phosphates  contain  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  average  between 
2  and  3  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  require  thorough  washing  and 
cleaning  before  being  put  on  the  market  in  order  to  insure  their  coming  within  the 
guarantied  limits  of  8  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron  or  alumina  under  which  these  phos- 
phates are  sold. 

Seventeen  companies,  representing  capital  ranging  from  $30,000  to  $5,000,000,  were 
engaged  in  mining  the  rock  and  grsivel  phosphates  of  North  Florida  in  1891.  The 
total  product  of  phosphate  in  Florida  in  1891  was  something  over  200,000  tons. 

North  Carolina  phosphates. — Coprolite  phosphates  (so-oaUed)  and  animal  re- 
mains had  been  observed  in  the  marl  beds  of  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1852,  but  it 
was  not  until  1883  that  the  existence  of  extensive  phosphate  deposits  similar  to  those 
of  South  Carolina  was  established  by  investigations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Station  (B,  1884,  p.  44).  These  explorations  oovered  125  aeres  which 
were  estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  50,800  tons  of  phosphate  containing  per- 
centages of  phosphate  of  lime  ranging  from  28  to  57  per  cent.  The  area  has  since 
been  considerably  extended  and  deposits  in  Pender  and  New  Hanover  counties  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  (22. 1889,  p,  43) f  but  in  view  of  the  greater  extent  and 
superior  quality  of  the  more  accessible  beds  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  phosphates  will  be  worked  except  for  home  consumption  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Cakada  apatite.— Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  apatite  deposits  of  Canada  seems  desirable  in  this  connection.  Theee 
deposits  are  very  different  from  those  we  have  just  been  discussing.  They  ooevr  in 
the  oldest  rock  formation  (the  Lauren ti an)  of  the  earth's  cmst  as  a  ''seriee  of  pook- 
ete  or  beds  of  various  sizes  connected  with  stringers  or  leads  of  phosphate.''  Conse- 
quently the  yield  of  the  beds  is  very  variable.  Occasionally  enormous  pockets  are 
found  which  yield  richly  for  some  time  and  suddenly  the  vein  may  dwindle  until  it 
is  worthless  for  mining  purposes.  The  apatite  occurs  in  the  form  of  very  hard 
bluish-green  crystals.  Analyses  of  selected  samples  by  Dr.  C.  Hoffinan  show  theee 
pbospbatea  to  contAin  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  plioaphatA  (»f  lime  and  leaa  than  1  per 
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cent  of  oxido  of  iron  and  alnmina.    The  total  shipment  of  Canada  phosphate  in  1891 
was  16.000  tou8«  of  which  2,000  tons  came  to  the  United  States. 

Treatment  of  raw  phosphate.  —The  principal  use  of  raw  phosphate  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  superphosphate  ot  acid  phosphate ;  that  is,  the  conyersion  of  the  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime  (tri- calcium  phosphate)  into  a  soluble  form  (mono-calcium  phos- 
phate) by  treatment  with  sulphuric  aoid.  Since  impurities  in  the  raw  phosphate, 
especially  any  considerable  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  (3  per  cent  or 
more),  interferes  with  the  success  of  this  operation,  causing  after  a  time  a  reversion  of 
soluble  phosphate  to  the  insoluble  form,  a  process  of  grading  is  practiced  at  the  mines 
whereby  the  crude  product  is  separated  into  low-grade  phosphate,  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  and  high-grade  phosphate  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  these 
substances.  The  former  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  (floats)  and  sold  for 
application  to  the  soil  without  further  treatment.  The  high-grade  phosphates  are 
shipped  to  the  manufactories  for  conversion  into  superphosphate.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  superphosphate  is  briefly  explained  below. 

If  the  crude  phosphates  were  pure  tri-oalcium  phosphate  each  100  pounds  of  it 
would  require  63.2  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  for  its  complete  reduction,  but  as 
these  phosphates  always  contain  admixtures  of  other  substances,  wo  must  take 
account  of  these  impurities  in  oaloulatiug  the  aipount  of  acid  to  be  used.  For  in- 
stance— 

100  pounds  of  ferric  oxide  requires  183.8  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  aoid« 

100  pounds  of  alumina  requires  288.3  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

100  pounds  of  calcium  carbonate  requires  98  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

100  pounds  of  magnesium  carbonate  requires  116.6  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid. 

100  pounds  of  calcium  fluoride  requires  125.6  pounds  of  pure  sulphuric  aciil. 
Given  the  composition  of  a  phosphate,  the  sulphuric  acid  required  for  reduction 
can  be  readily  computed  from  this  table.    For  example : 

Analyns  of  phosphate.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Per  cent.  Poauds. 

Ferriooxide 0.48  0.48by  183.8=  0.88 

Alumina 2.96  2. 96  by  288.3=  8.52 

Calcium  carbonate 3.41  3.41  by   98.0=3.33 

Calcium  fluoride... 1.86  1.86  by  126.6=  2.37 

Tri-calcium phosphate 86.45  86.45  by   63.2=54.46 

Total  for  100  pounds  of  rock 69.56 

Thus,  100  pounds  of  86  per  cent  phosphate,  treated  with  69  pounds  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  a  mixture  containing  about  64  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  76 
pounds  of  gypsum  or  calcium  sulphate,  besides  various  impurities.  Of  the  latter, 
the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  are  the  most  important,  since  these  compounds  are 
known  to  cause  a  reversion  of  the  soluble  phosphate  to  less  soluble  forms.  {Fla,  B.  10, ) 

The  phosphates  of  North  Carolina  described  above  have  been  made  into  super- 
phoephates  with  good  success  both  as  regards  amount  of  aoid  required  (560  to  650 
pounds  of  47  per  cent  acid  to  1,000  pounds  of  rock)  and  quality  of  product  obtsvined, 
the  latter  being  used  along  with  high-grade  superphosphate  in  experiments  on  vari- 
ous crops  with  highly  satisfactory  results.    {N,  C.  B,  1884,  p,  87.) 

ExFBRiUKirrs. — ^The  difficult  availability  of  the  phosphoric  aoid  in  fine  ground 
phosphate  or  floats  has  led  to  tkeir  use  in  connection  with  green  manures,  and  in 
composts  with  stable  manure,  cotton  seed,  and  other  organic  manures,  the  fermenta- 
tion of  which  in  the  soil  renders  the  phosphoric  aoid  more  available.  This  method  of 
use  was  flr^  advocated  by  Dr.  Ravenel,  of  South  Carolina,  Prof.  Jameison,  and 
Baron  H.  Liebig  {N.  C.  E.  1885,  p.  56),  antl  has  been  practiced  with  good  success  at 
some  of  the  southern  stations,  noticeably  those  of  Alabama,  where  ex\ierlm»Q.t&  \\v 
composting  wiih  ootton-seed  meal  haVe  been  o«rii^  oii  m\^  «n!urax^4l^\L  tkk^^a 
toTBome  time.    (Al»,  College  3, 16,  «.  ser.) 
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The  oomparatlye  fertilizing  valne  of  the  phosphoric  aoid  of  raw  and  treated  pLot- 
phates  has  been  the  sabjeot  of  much  inquiry  by  the  stations.  While  the  results  have 
often  been  conflicting  and  inconclusive  the  experiments  have  in  general  supported 
the  accepted  belief  in  the  ready  ayailability  of  the  soluble  forms  and  the  lasting 
effect  of  the  insoluble  phosphates,  the  only  exceptions  apparently  being  the  basic 
slag  which  probably  on  account  of  its  excess  of  lime  decomposes  rapidly  in  the  soil, 
yielding  its  phosphoric  acid  readily  to  pluflts. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  experiments  in  this  line  is  given  below.  Threo  years'  experi- 
ments on  cotton  in  Alabama  with  superphosphate,  reduced  or  reverted  phosphate 
(prepared  by  adding  fine-ground  phosphate  to  superphosphate;,  and  floats  gave 
inconclusive  results,  but  indicated  the  permanent  or  cumulative  effect  of  floats. 
Experiments  in  adding  air-slaked  lime  to  the  phosphates  in  the  drill  gave  inconclu- 
sive results.     {Ala,  College  B,  5,  a.  «er.). 

Tests  on  the  limestone  soils  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  relative  value  for  com,  oats, 
wheat,  and  grass,  of  bone,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  reverted  phosphoric  aoid,  and 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  carried  on  for  six  years  indicated  the  general  snperiority 
of  bone  and  that  the  value  of  the  others  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  thsir  solubility. 
( Pa.  R,  1888 J  p.  1S4,  72.  1889,  p,  169), 

Comparisons  of  like  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate,  re- 
duced phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  and  floats  on  corn  in  South  Carolina  indicated  that 
the  cheaper  forms  are  as  effective  as  the  more  expensive.  On  cotton  the  order  of 
effectiveness  was  acid  phosphate,  reduced  phosphate,  floats,  and  slag.  In  compara- 
tive tests  on  oats  of  Thomas  slag  and  floats  the  former  proved  more  effective.  {8, 
C.  E,  1888,  p.  151.) 

The  New  Jersey  Station  concludes  from  experiments  on  wheat  with  like  amounto 
of  phosphoric  acid,  superphosphates  prepared  from  boncblack,  bone  ash,  and  South 
Carolina  rock  that  available  phosphoric  acid  is  of  practically  the  same  value  from 
whatever  source  derived.      (N,  J,  B,  1889,  p,  147,) 

llie  Connecticut  State  Station  {R.  1889,  p.  SOS)  has  given  much  attention  to  com- 
parative tests  of  superphosphates  and  various  insoluble  phosphates.  Experiments 
with  dissolved  boncblack,  Grand  Cayman  Island  phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  South 
Carolina  phosphate,  Bolivian  guano,  and  Mona  Island  guano  on  com,  potatoes,  and 
buckwheat  extending  over  three  years,  resulted  in  showing  in  general  that  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  was  exhausted  in  from  one  to  two  years,  while  the  other  forms  were 
more  lasting.  In  a  three-years'  test  on  com,  Thomas  slag  and  Grand  Cayman 
Island  phosphate  were  more  effective  than  dissolved  boncblack.  In  a  two-years' 
experiment  on  potatoes  the  slag  proved  about  as  available  as  dissolved  boncblack. 
( C<mn.  State  B,  1889,  p,  gOS,) 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Vermont  Station  {B,  1888,  p,  89)  with  floats, 
fine  ground  boncblack,  acid  phosphate,  and  slag  on  com,  potatoes,  and  grass  grown 
on  light  and  heavy  soil.  With  corn  on  light  sandy  soils  the  soluble  phosphates  gave 
best  results.  **  On  the  heavy  moist  clay  ground  the  insoluble  phosphates  gave  just 
about  the  same  weight  of  crop  as  the  soluble,  but  it  was  noticed  that  the  proportion 
of  grain  was  greater  and  the  com  ripened  earlier  when  soluble  phosphates  were  used." 
On  potatoes  almost  the  reverse  was  observed,  the  best  result  being  obtained  with 
slag.  In  box  experiments  with  corn  slag  proved  almost  as  effective  dollar  for  dollar 
of  cost  as  the  soluble  forms  {B,  15), 

According  to  experiments  by  the  Georgia  Station  {B,  M)  the  order  of  effectiveness 
of  certain  phosphates  on  cotton  is  as  follows :  Acid  phosphate,  Thomaa  slag,  and 
floats. 

The  results  of  six  years'  experiments  at  the  Maine  Station  with  mixtures  of  ground 
bone,  dissolved  boncblack,  and  South  Carolina  reckon  oats,  peas,  and  hay  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  On  sod  lands  all  the  phosphates  were  cflective;  with  oats 
dissolved  boncblack  yielded  on  the  average  the  largest  crop ;  and  with  peae  and  hay 
little  difference  was  noted  ( H,  1891,  p,  ISO), 
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Id  pot  experimentfl  with  oats  at  the  same  station  (R,  1889,  p,  UC\  the  order  of 
effectivenees  of  the  varioas  phosfphates  nsed  was  as  follows:  Acid  pho8pha'<«e,  Caitb- 
bean  Sea  gnano,  and  floats. 

Comparative  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  {R.  1891,  p,  tOS)  of  eqnal 
money  values  of  dissolved  boneblack,  slag,  Mona  Island  gnano,  ground  apatite,  and 
floats  with  potatoes  in  1890  showed  the  marked  superiority  of  the  dissolved  bone- 
blaok ;  tests  with  wheat  on  the  same  land  in  1891  favored  dissolved  boneblack  as 
regards  total  yield,  although  the  increased  yield  was  "due  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree to  the  large  production  of  straw  and  chaff/' 

{Ala.  Colleges.  4  {1884),  B.  8,  B.  14,  B,  16,  B,  gg,  n,$er.;  Conn,  StaUR,1889,p.e0S; 
Fla.  B.  10,  B.  IS;  Ga.  B,  f  /  La,  B.  1,  n.  aer.;  Me,  B,  12,  R.  1889,  p,  140,  R,  1890,  p,  79, 
R,  1891,  p,  lt6;  Md,  B.  6;  Mass.  State  R,  1891,  p,  230;  N,  J.  R,  1889,  p,  147;  N,  C. 
R.  1882,  p.  112,  R,  1883,  p.  71,  R,  1884,  p.  44,  R,  1885,  p,  80,  R.  1889,  p,  41;  Pa.  R.  1888, 
p.  124;  8.  C,  R  1888,  p.  184;   Vt,  B,  15,  R.  1888,  p.  85,  R.  1890,  p.  20.) 

Phosphoric  acid. — See  Fertilizers. 

Physalis. — Three  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  for  fruit,  known  under  the 
various  names  of  alkekengi,  husk  tomato,  strawberry  tomato,  winter  or  ground 
cherry,  and  Cape  gooseberry.  The  species  are  distinguished,  their  botanical  history 
noted,  and  information  about  their  adaptations  given  in  N,  Y.  Cornell  B.  37,  The 
plant  la  an  herb  which  bears  a  berry  inclosed  in  an  enlarged  and  persistent  ealyx. 
The  common  strawberry  tomato  is  P,  puhescens,  long  known  in  cultivation,  but  also 
found  wild  in  this  country.  "  The  plant  is  very  prolific,  and  the  fruits  are  consid- 
erably earlier  than  in  other  species.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  fall,  and  if  the  season  is 
ordinarily  dry  they  will  often  keep  in  good  condition  upon  tlie  ground  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  fruits  will  keep  nearly  all  winter  if  put  aw<iy  in  the  husks  in  a  dry 
ehamber.  They  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  a  little  acid,  and  they  are  considerably 
used  for  preserves  and  sometimes  for  sauce.''  An  objection  to  this  species  is  that  it 
Is  of  a  spreading  habit,  thus  occupying  too  much  ground. 

The  second  species,  P,  peruviana,  is  a  stronger  grower,  somewhat  erect,  but  too 
late  in  fruiting  for  a  northern  latitude.  It  is  sometimes  called  Cape  gooseberry ; 
the  former,  dwarf  Cape  gooseberry. 

The  third,  P,  capsicifolia,  erroneously  called  P,  edulie,  is  an  interesting  plant 
botanically,  but  the  fruit  has  a  mawkish  flavor. 

Five  species  and  varieties  of  "alkekengi "  were  grown  at  the  New  York  State 
Station  {R.  1883,  p,  194,  R,  1886,  p.  252),    See  also  Nebr,  B.  12, 

Piggery. — Descriptions  are  given  as  follows :  Canada  Experimental  Farme  R.  1890, 

p.  67;  N.  T.  StaU  R.  1889,  p,  65;  Wis,  R.  1888,  p,  154, 

PigB. — The  work  of  the  stations  on  pigs  consists  of  tests  of  breeds  and  feed- 
ing experiments,  chiefly  the  latter.  The  subject  of  pig  feeding  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively studied  by  certain  of  the  stations,  and  their  work  in  this  line  is  unusually 
interesting  to  the  farmer  from  the  fact  that  the  experiments  are  almost  exclusively 
of  a  purely  practical  nature.  The  experiments  are  in  themselves  simpler  than 
those  with  most  other  animals,  for  as  a  rule  only  a  single  question  is  involved, 
namely,  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  cost  and  rate  of  gain  in  live  weight.  In  some 
few  cases,  however,  studies  of  physiological  questions  have  been  included,  as  the 
effect  of  different  food  combinations  on  the  relative  production  of  fat  and  lean  pork, 
on  the  strength  of  the  bones,  size  of  internal  organs,  etc.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  treat  the  subject  of  pig  feeding  exhaustively  here,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  lines  which  have  been  most  thoroughly  studied.  The  subject  is  subdi- 
vided as  follows:  (1)  Skim  milk;  (2)  whey;  (3)  com  alone  and  in  combination  with 
other  feeding  stuffs;  (4)  peas;  (5)  oats;  (6)  potatoes;  (7)  coarse  and  green  fodder; 
(8)  salt;  (9)  cooking  and  steaming  food;  (10)  moistening  or  soaking  food;  (11) 
feeding  for  fat  and  fon  lean;  (12)  nutritive  ratio;  (18)  physiological  eff«Qi'ti&  <)»1 
feeding;  (14)  pigs  from  mature  and  immature  paienta*,  0^^  ^^\^ga^i  ca  %i^  %ik' 
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factor  in  detennining  profit;  (16)  cost  of  feeding  before  And  after  weaning;  (17) 
Bnmmer  treatment,  and  (18)  protection.  A  brief  aoconnt  of  the  teste  of  breeds  is  given 
at  the  end  of  thia  article. 

Pigs,  SKIM  milk  as  food. — Skim  milk  as  the  station  experinnents  htve  shown, 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  bases  for  a  ration  for  growing  pigs. 
Although  com  is  the  food  by  far  the  moat  extensively  need  for  pigs,  it  prodaoes  ex- 
cessively fat  pork  when  fed  alone.  Skim  milk  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  being 
a  nitrogenous  food.  Fed  in  connection  with  com  meal  it  produces  a  leaner  pork, 
nsnally  at  a  lower  cost,  which  commands  a  higher  price  than  very  fat  pork.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Station  keeps  a  pig  for  every  milch  cow  to  drink  the  skim  milk. 

Experiments  in  which  skim  milk  has  been  used  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Mass- 
chusetts  State  Station  since  1884  (B.  1884,  p.  68,  R,  1885,  p.  23,  R.  1887,  p.  56,  B,  1888, 
p,  55,  U.  1889,  p.  lOS),  In  these  experiments  two  conditions  have  been  considered,  (1)  a 
large  supply  of  skim  milk,  and  (2)  a  limited  one.  In  considering  the  first  condition 
the  plan  has  been  to  mix  com  meal  with  the  skim  milk  in  the  following  proportions: 


Live 

wei«jht  of 

mimaL 

Com 

meal  per 

quart  of 

milk. 

Pounds. 
20  to  70 
70  to  130 
130  to  300 

Ounces. 
3 

4 

e 

Wliere  the  supply  of  skim  milk  has  been  limited,  the  milk  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  following  grain  mixtures  extended  with  water: 


Lire 

wei|;ht  of 
anunaL* 

Grain  mixture  (parts 
by  weight). 

Olnten 
meaL 

Wkeat 
bran. 

Com 
meaL 

Pounds. 
20to  70 
70  to  130 
130  to  200 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

The  aim  has  been  nnder  both  conditions  to  feed  rations  having  the  following  nutri- 
tive ratios:  With  pigs  weighing  froxw  VO  to  70  pounds,  1  :2.8  to  1  :i^;  with  tlioso 
weighing  from  70  to  130  pounds,  1 :  o  (>  to  1:4;  and  with  those  weighing  fh>m  ISO  to 
200  pounds,  1 : 4.5  to  1 : 5.  The  pifi, ;  ^ere  fed  all  they  would  eat  np  clean. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the  following  statements  are  made : 
"(1)  Begiu  as  early  as  practicable,  with  a  well-regnlated  system  of  feeding.  Dar- 
ing the  moderate  season  begin  when  the  animals  have  reached  from  18  to  20  pounds 
in  live  weight;  in  the  colder  seasons,  when  they  weigh  jErom  26  to  30  pounds. 

(2)  The  food  for  young  pigs  during  their  earlier  stages  of  growth  ought  to  be 
somewhat  bulky,  to  promote  the  extension  of  their  digestive  organs  and  to  make 
them  thereafter  good  eaters.  A  liberal  supply  of  skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  with  a 
periodical  increase  of  com  meal,  beginning  with  2  ounces  of  com  meal  per  quart  of 
milk,  has  given  us  highly  satisfactory  results. 

(3)  Change  the  character  of  the  diet  at  certain  stages  of  growth  from  a  rich  nitrog- 
enous diet  to  that  of  a  wider  ratio.  •  •  *  Begin,  for  instance,  with  2  ounces  of 
corn  meal  to  1  quart  of  tjkim  milk;  when  the  animal  has  reached  fh>m  GO  to  70 
pounds,  use  4  ounces  per  quart,  and  feed  6  ounces  of  m^al  per  quart  after  its  Uve 
weight  BmonniB  to  from  120  to  130  pounds." 
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The  Wisconsin  Station  foand  (J?.  188S,  jp.  55)  that  when  skim  milk  and  corn  meal 
were  each  fed  ad  lihUum  to  separate  lots  of  pigs,  the  pigs  on  skim  milk  made  some- 
what the  larger  gain.  To  produce  a  ponnd  of  gain,  4  pounds  of  corn  meal  or  19 
pounds  of  skim  milk  were  consumed.  When  the  two  were  mixed  the  indications 
were  that  "much  com  meal  should  be  fed  with  the  skim  milk^  since  the  meal 
famishes  largely  carbohydrates  and  the  skim  milk  largely  protein."  The  greatest 
gain  for  the  food  eaten  occurred  when  2  pounds  of  meal  was  fed  with  3^  pounds  of 
skim  milk. 

At  the  Maine  Station  {R,  1889 ^  jp.  lOS)  when  skim  milk  was  substituted  for  a  part  of 
the  com  meal  without  changing  the  amount  of  digestible  food  eaten,  the  ration  was 
more  efficient,  but  there  was  a  limit  to  this  replacement.  For  instance,  a  ration, 
one-third  of  whose  nutrients  was  furnished  by  skim  milk,  proved  to  be  practically 
as  efficient  as  one  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  nutrients  were  from  skim  milk.  Pigs 
fed  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  1  pound  of  corn  meal  and  3  pounds  of  skim 
milk  made  an  average  gain  in  fifty-five  days  of  83  pounds,  requiring  9.51  pounds  of 
■kim  milk  and  3.17  pounds  of  corn  meal  per  pound  of  gain  (  W\b,  B,  1888,  p.  93).  An- 
other trial  ( Wis,  JR.  1888,  p.  96)  indicated  "  that  to  produce  pork  rapidly  a  large  pro- 
portion of  skim  milk  to  com  meal  may  be  fed,  but  that  such  feeding  is  not  the  most 
economical,  and  that  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  skim  milk  to  1  pound  of 
com  meal  is  as  much  as  can  profitably  be  fed  when  skim  milk  is  valued  at  20  to  25 
cents  and  com  meal  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds."  Pigs  weighing  400  pounds  each  and 
others  weighing  140  pounds  were  given  all  they  would  drink  of  skim  milk,  with 
a  little  com  meal  stirred  into  it,  for  sixty- three  days  ( W%9.B,1889,  jp,  £4).  The  lighter 
pigs  ate  much  less  per  pound  of  gain  than  the  mature  ones. 

Experiments  at  the  Vermont  Station  {B.  18)  also  brought  out  the  value  of  skim 
milk  for  growing  pigs.  It  is  calculated  that  with  pork  at  5^  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  weight,  there  was  received  for  the  skim  milk  fed,  on  an  average,  24  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  2.13  cents  per  gallon. 

Other  authorities  have  stated  that  with  proper  feeding  200  pounds  of  skim  milk  is 
equivalent  to  a  bushel  of  coin. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  {B.  11)  compared  a  mixture  of  two  parts,  by  weighty 
of  skim  milk  and  one  part  of  com  meal  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat 
middlings  and  corn  meal  for  one  huudred  and  thirty-three  days.  The  two  rations  con- 
tained like  amounts  of  total  digestible  food,  and  were  fed  so  as  to  furnish  0.53  to  0.54 
ponnd  of  protein  and  3.33  to  3.36  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  per  100  pounds,  live 
weight,  per  day.  '*  The  rate  of  gain  was  unmistakably  greater  on  the  skim  milk  and 
com  meal  than  on  grain  alone,  while  the  cost  of  grovrth  [with  skim  milk  at  25  cents 
per  100iK>unds  and  com  meal  at  $20  and  middlings  at  $26  per  ton]  was  from  1.2  to  1.19 
c«nts  greater  per  pound  when  the  food  was  mixed  grain.  On  grain  alone  there  was 
a  loss  of  more  than  1  cent  for  every  pound  of  growth.  *  •  *  With  thrifty  pigs, 
from  20  to  30  cents  per  hundred  can  be  realized  for  skim  milk  when  live  hogs  sell 
at  4  cents  per  pound.  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  they 
must  be  sold  by  the  time  they  reach  200  to  230  pounds,  live  weight.''  The  average 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain,  at  the  above  prices,  was  3.6  cents  on  skim  milk  and 
com  meal  and  5.2  c«nts  on  the  mixed  grain. 

Skim  milk  v$.  huiiermilk. — These  were  compared  in  two  series  of  experiments  at 
the  Massachusets  State  Station  {B,  1884,  p.  68,  B.  1885,  p.  23),  feeding  com  meal 
with  each.  The  skim  milk  contained  a  fifth  more  solids  than  the  buttermilk ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  in  the  first  trial  when  they  were  fed  in  equal  quantities  there  was 
little  if  any  difference  in  the  gain  in  weight,  and  for  the  amount  of  dry  matter  eaten 
the  buttermilk  proved  most  nutritious,  for  on  the  buttermilk  ration  2.4  pounds  and 
on  the  skim-milk  ration  2.9  pounds  of  dry  matter  were  eaten  per  pound  of  dressed 
pork. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  two  rations  were  ad  justed  so  as  to  furnish  like  amounts 
•f  dry  matter  instead  of  like  quantities  of  milk  and  com  meaA..    tViftXQaMWi  ^%a^}&»s& 
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better  on  tho  Bkim-inilk  rntion  th^non  tho  other.  With  bnttermilk  at  1.S7  cents 
and  skim  milk  at  1.8  cents  perp^allon,  the  bnttermilk  was  somewhat  the  cheaper;  at 
the  same  price  per  gallon  the  skim  milk  would  have  been  the  cheaper. 

The  Wisconsin  Station  {B.  1886,  p.  £4)  compared  skim  milk  witk^.^'^termilk,  feed- 
ing each  in  like  amount  and  mixed  with  com  meal.  The  pigs  on  skim  milk  made  a 
slightly  larger  gain  than  the  others.  With  pigs  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  com  meal 
and  shorts  at  $15  per  ton,  "the  skim  milk  would  hare  a  value  of  85  cents  and  the 
bnttermilk  28  cents  per  100  pounds." 

Pigs,  whey  as  food.— The  Wisconsin  Station  (B,  t7,  B,  1891,  p.  88)  reports  four 
trials  in  feeding  whey.  "  We  were  not  successful  in  maintaining  pigs  on  whey  alone. 
*  *  *  Added  to  a  com-meal  and  shorts  mixture  it  produced  a  marked  saving  in 
the  grain  required  for  good  gains.  *  *  *  If  com  meal  and  shorts  are  valued  at 
$12  per  ton,  then  whey  is  worth  8  cents  per  100  pounds ;  at  $15  per  ton  for  the  corn 
meal  and  shorts  whey  would  be  worth  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Pigs,  corn  as  food. — Prof.  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  (12.  ^^P,jp.  55)  says: 
"  Corn  is  and  has  been  the  almost  universal  food  for  swine  in  this  section,  and  so  it 
is  to  Indian  com  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  hog.  No 
other  plant  furnishes  so  much  available  food  to  the  acre  or  food  that  is  so  well  rel- 
ished by  the  hog  as  corn.  •  «  •  Since  it  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the  list,  com 
very  probably  may  form  part  of  the  ration  of  hogs  at  all  times,  but  to  cause  a  brood 
sow  not  only  to  maintain  her  own  life  but  to  grow  the  bodies  uf  a  litter  of  young 
f^om  the  elements  contained  in  the  daily  ration  of  corn  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 
There  are  not  enough  bone  and  muscle  elements  in  the  com  a  brood  sow  can  consume 
to  suffice  for  building  up  the  bodies  of  her  young.  •  •  •  Intelligently  fed,  com 
is  all  right ;  only  in  its  abuse  is  there  any  wrong.  There  need  be  no  less  com  fed,  but 
more  protein  food  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  clover,  blue  grass,  oats,  and  other 
grains."  The  Illinois  Station  {B,  16)  found  that  *'in  no  case  did  pigs  make  satisfao 
tory  gains  after  six  or  eight  weeks  feeding  on  com  alone.''  A  summary  of  the  resulti 
of  sixteen  different  trials  at  the  station,  where  pigs  were  fed  exclusively  on  com,  shows 
that  the  gain  in  weight  per  bushel  of  shelled  com  ranges  from  8.66  to  16.81  pounds, 
being  over  11  pounds  per  bushel  in  ten  out  of  the  sixteen  trials.  As  the  average  of 
four  trials  at  the  same  station  (B,  16),  pigs  on  a  ''full"  ration  of  com  with  pastur- 
age made  larger  gains  than  either  those  on  a  half  ration  of  com  with  pasturage,  or 
on  com  alone,  although  the  rate  of  gain  for  the  com  eaten  was  on  the  whole  ratiier 
better  in  the  case  of  the  pigs  having  pasturage  and  a  half  ration  of  com. 

Whole  com  vs.  ground  com, — A  decided  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  corn  when  fed  whole  and  when  fed  ground  (com 
meal).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  two  and  that  any  difference  there  may  be  in  feeding  effect  is  due  to  difference  in 
digestibility  or  palatibility.  The  question  is,  does  grinding  com  for  pigs  pay  finan- 
cially f 

The  Maine  Station  (B,  1885-^86,  p,  69)  found  in  digestion  trials  that  pigs  digested  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  of  com  meal  than  of  whole 
com.    The  results  were  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  nutrients  digested  from  whole  com  and  oommeaL 


Dry 
matter. 

Protein. 

Grade 
fiber. 

Grade 
fat. 

free 
extTMt. 

Whole  com 

Per  cent. 
82.5 
89.5 

Per  cent. 
68.7 
88.1 

Percent. 
38.8 
29.4 

Percent, 
46.6 
81.7 

Percent. 
88.8 
M.S 

Com  meal 

A  careful  trial  at  tho  Maine  Station  {B.  1887,  p.  97)  failed  to  reveal  any  differanoe 
in  feeding  value,  the  gain  on  com  meal  being  oiA^  1  ]|^\>ii^  ^gc«a^T  than  on  whok 
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oom  when  the  two  were  fed  in  like  quantities.  Reckoning  thci  whole  corn  at  Gl  <'cn  ts 
per  bnshol  and  the  com  meal  at  $1.20  per  100  ponndB,  the  cost  per  ponnd  of  gain  was 
very  slightly  larger  on  corn  meal.  In  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  (Me,  B,  1888,  p. 
101)  the  gain  was  a  little  larger  on  the  whole  com.  **The  resolts  of  the  two  years' 
experiments  are  certainly  favorable  to  feeding  whole  corn,  for  it  seems  to  produce  as 
much  gain,  ponnd  for  ponnd,  as  corn  meal,  and  the  cost  of  grinding  is  at  least 
saved." 

In  a  trial  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  {B,  1888.  p.  92),  using  pigs  ranging  from  175  to 
320  pounds  in  weight,  with  the  heavy  pigs  corn  meal  gave  the  best  results  and 
with  the  lighter  pigs  whole  com.  The  conclusion  was  that  grinding  would  hardly 
pay. 

The  inference  from  an  experiment  reported  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
{B,  1)  was  that  corn  meal  was  more  effective  than  whole  com  when  the  two  were 
eaten  in  similar  amounts. 

The  Alabama  Canebrake  Station  (JB.  8)  reports  a  trial  with  pigs  weighing  about 
80  pounds,  part  of  which  were  fed  oom  meal  and  the  rest  whole  com  ad  libitum, 
whiob  was  decidedly  favorable  to  com  meal  as  far  as  gain  was  concerned  and 
slightly  so  from  a  financial  standpoint.  "  When  butchered  the  meat  of  those  fed 
upon  com  meal  was  whiter  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  corn-fed  pigs.'' 

Besults  at  the  Kentucky  Station  {B,  19)  were  conflicting.  In  the  first  trial  they 
were  practically  the  same  for  the  com  meal  and  the  whole  com  lots,  the  gain  in 
weight  being  171  pounds  for  the  former  and  182  pounds  for  the  latter.  In  the  second 
trial  the  gain  of  the  com  meal  lots  was  considerably  the  larger. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  then,  seems  to  be  against  grinding  com  for  pigs. 

CiiTn  tMal  v«.  ooni-and-oo(  meal, — The  com  cob  has  a  certain  feeding  value  of  itself^ 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  digestion  when  ground  with  com.  It 
adds  a  certain  amount  of  ash  ingredients  to  the  meal  and  is  often  recommended  on 
that  account.  Digestion  trials  with  pigs  at  the  Maine  Station  (jS.  1885-^86,  p.  6M)  indi- 
cated com-and-cob  meal  to  be  less  digestible  than  com  meal,  but  rather  more  so  than 
whole  corn  kernels.  The  same  station  (jS.  1887,  jp.  99)  compared  a  daily  ration  con- 
taining 4  pounds  of  com  meal  with  one  containing  5  pounds  of  com-and-cob  meal 
for  eighty -one  days.  The  three  pigs  in  the  corn-meal  lot  gained  136  pounds  and  the 
three  in  the  corn-ond-cob  meal  lot  129  pounds. 

At  the  Kentucky  Station  (B,  19)  pigs  fed  exclusively  on  com-and-cob  meal  wasted 
it  badly,  and  on  an  average  made  1  pound  of  gain  for  every  6.1  pound  of  com-and- 
cob  meal. 

Pig9  following  eam-fed  $ieer»i — ^The  value  of  the  manure  from  corn-fed  steers  for 
pigs  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  separate  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
(J2. 1884,  jp.  i6,  B.  1886,  p,  6t,  B.  1888,  p.  89).  In  these  trials  pigs  have  been  allowed 
to  mn  with  steers  fed  either  whole  com  or  com  meal,  the  pigs  receiving  sufficient 
com  to  satisfy  them  in  addition,  and  the  results  compared  with  those  of  pigs  fed 
com  in  pens.  In  the  first  trial  the  pigs  running  with  steers  required  only  3.4  pounds 
of  com  per  pound  of  gain,  while  those  kept  in  pens  required  over  5  iK>unds.  ''  Put- 
ting it  in  another  way,  a  bushel  of  shelled  com  made  11.4  pounds  of  pork  when  fed 
alone  to  hogs,  while  a  bushel  fed  to  hogs  running  with  corn-fed  steers  made,  with 
the  help  of  the  droppings  of  the  steers,  17.6  pounds,  or  over  one-half  more."  In  two 
other  trials  pigs  following  steers  fed  shelled  com  required  less  than  one-half  as 
much  additional  oom  to  make  a  pound  of  gain  as  pigs  fed  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
and  pigs  following  steers  fed  corn  meal  required  somewhat  less  (about  17  per  cent) 
than  pigs  fed  by  themselves.  In  a  fourth  series  "  the  hogs  with  steers  getting  oom 
meal  lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  association,  while  the  hogs  following  corn-fed 
steers  required  very  little  extra  feed  in  the  first  trial  and  none  at  all  in  the  second 
to  cause  them  to  make  good  gain.'' 

In  similar  experiments  at  the  lUinois  Station  {B.  16),  except  thai  'ni^  «j^<^\;\^\)aX 
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food  was  fed  to  the  pigs  following  cattle,  fair  gains  were  made,  although  smaller 
ones  than  by  pigs  on  pasturage  and  a  full  com  ration. 

Corn  meal  V8.  ahortSf  hran,  and  middling$. — Corn  meal,  shorts,  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  the  two  by  weight  were  compared  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (JS.  1885,  p. 
55), feeding  as  much  of  each  ration  as  was  eaten  clean.  To  produce  a  pound  of  gain 
there  was  eaten  5.3  pounds  of  either  the  corn  meal  or  shorts,  or  3.3  pounds  of  the 
mixture.  The  mixture  was  the  cheapest  feed,  costing  3.3  cents  per  pound  of  gain, 
lu  another  trial,  counting  shorts  at  70  cents  per  100  pounds  and  com  at  35  cents  per 
bushel,  the  cost  of  pork  production  on  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ear  com  to  one  of 
shorts  was  from  4.1  to  4.4  cents  per  pound,  and  on  ear  com  alone  4.6  to  4.8  cents  per 
pound. 

In  a  later  trial  ( W%9,  B,  1890,  p.  21),  when  shorts,  bran,  and  com  meal  was  com- 
pared with  com  meal  alone,  the  lot  fed  shorts,  bran,  and  com  meal  made  a  far 
more  rapid  and  economical  growth,  had  stronger  bones,  more  ash  in  their  bones«  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  lean  pork. 

The  Kansas  Station  (B.  9  and  Rep,  8e&y  Kan$,  State  Bd,  of  Agrioulture,  1889)  com- 
pared cooked  com  meal  with  a  mixture  of  cooked  shorts  and  bran  in  two  experi- 
ments. In  the  first  trial,  with  mature  hogs,  the  corn-fed  lot  ate  the  most  and  made 
the  greatest  gain,  but  required  more  food  to  make  a  pound  of  g^in  than  the  lot  fed 
shorts  and  bran ;  but  in  the  second  trial,  where  yoong  pigs  were  used  (68  pounds), 
the  result  was  reversed. 

In  a  single  trial  at  the  Vermont  Station  {R,  1890,  p.  114),  ''in  eve^y  caae  com  meal 
gave  better  results  than  wheat  middlings  as  food  for  young  growing  pigs.'' 

This  result  was  reversed  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  (B.  10),  where  94 
pounds  of  "ship  stuff''  gave  the  same  gain  as  100  pounds  of  com  meal.  This  has 
been  the  continuous  result  for  six  years. 

As  between  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  the  Maine  Station  (R,  1890,  p,  $9)  reports 
that  in  one  experiment  with  pigs  weighing  about  200  pounds  "the  growth  from  the 
middlings  ration  was  over  twice  that  from  the  bran  ration.'' 

Corn  meal  vi.  barley  meal, — In  two  comparisons  of  these  feeds  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion (R.  1890,  p.  68),  in  one  of  which  they  were  each  fed  alone  and  in  the  other  with 
skim  milk,  a  little  more  barley  meal  (about  8 per  cent)  was  required  per  pound  of  gain 
than  of  com  meal.  The  results  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (R.  1889,  p.  llf) 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  More  recently,  in  experiments  at  the  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion(  6.  tt),  100  pounds  of  barley  meal  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  119.5  pounds 
of  com  meal  when  each  was  fed  as  tho  entire  ration ;  when  each  was  fed  with  shorts 
or  oil  meal  the  barley  meal  was  found  fully  equal  to  oom  meaL  Other  oompariaons 
at  the  same  station  were  less  decisive. 

Com  meal  ve.  rice  meal  or  rice  bran. — At  the  Vermont  Station  (R.  1890,  pp,  114, 125) 
com  meal  gave  better  results  than  either  rice  meal  or  rice  bran,  producing  on  the 
average  about  a  quarter  more  gain  in  live  weight  with  the  same  amount  of  food. 

Ccm  meal  vb,  ooiton-eeed  meah — ^The  Texas  Station  (JB.  fi)  compared  ahelled  oom 
with  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton  seed.  The  lot  receiving  corn  alone  made  the  largest 
and  cheapest  gain  in  live  weight,  and  the  lot  receiving  boiled  cotton  seed  the  next 
best.  In  the  first  trial  ten  out  of  twenty  and  in  the  second  trial  seven  out  of  fifteen 
pigs  died  within  ten  weeks  after  beginning  to  feed  the  cotton  seed  or  ootton-seed 
meal. 

At  the  Eentuoky  Station  (B.  19)  "  cotton-seed  meal  could  not  be  fed  profitably  to 
hogs  either  for  growth  or  fat." 

Com  mealve,  iorghum$eedmeal,—Vo\ix  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (R.  1883,  p. 
g?)  indicated  sorghum-seed  meal  to  be  a  little  more  than  half  as  valuable  as  oom 
meal. 

Com  meal  alone  amd  misted  with  various  feede, — Several  azperimenta  have  been  re- 
ported which  show  the  good  effects  of  adding  some  nitrogenous  food  to  com  meal, 
especially  for  young  growing  pigs.    Thus  at  the  Maine  Station  (£.  1889,  p.  101)  '*  a 
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mixture  of  pea  meal  and  oom  meal  or  of  glaten  meal  and  com  meal  proved  to  be 
mnch  more  efficient  than  com  meal  alone  in  feeding  animals  already  well  grown  and 
qnite  fat/'  Likewise  at  the  Virginia  Station  {B,  10)  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  com 
meal,  4  of  bran,  and  1  of  beef  scrap  gave  a  larger  and  more  economical  gain  than 
com  meal  alone.  Results  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  {B.  JSOX,  p.  92)  are  favorable 
to  a  mixture  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  gluten  meal,  changed  to  give  a  lesa 
nitrogenous  ration  as  the  pigs  increased  in  weight.  {K}f,  B,  19;  Ma$;  State  B.  1883, 
p,  40;  N.  r.  StaU  B.  jfS,  n.  wr.;  Wis,  B.  1888,  j».  100.) 

Ejfeot  of  adding  ashes,  bone  meal,  eto, ,  to  oom, — As  already  mentioned,  oom  is  defi- 
cient in  ash  or  bone-making  constituents,  so  that  pigs  fed  exclusively  upon  it  have 
weak  or  brittle  bones.  The  Wisconsin  Station  (jB.  £5,  B,  1889,  p.  16,  B.  1890,  p.  3S) 
reports  three  trials  of  feeding  hard- wood  ashes  or  bone  meal  with  com  when  the 
diet  was  oom  alone.  "  The  ejQTect  of  the  bone  meal  and  ashes  was  to  save  about  ISO 
pounds  of  com,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  fed  in  producing  100  pounds  of 
gain,  live  weight.  By  feeding  the  bone  meal  we  doubled  the  strength  of  the  thigh 
bones;  ashes  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  the  bones.  There  was  about  50  per 
cent  more  ash  in  the  bones  of  the  hogs  receiving  bone  meal  and  hard- wood  ashes 
than  in  the  others. 

"A  careful  examination  revealed  no  difference  in  the  proportion  of  lean  to  fat  meat 
in  the  several  carcasses.  •  *  •  These  experiments  point  to  the  great  value  of 
hard- wood  ashes  for  hog  feeding,  and  show  that  they  should  be  regularly  fed.  Bone 
meal  seems  to  build  up  somewhat  stronger  bones  than  ashes,  but  ashes  do  the  work 
well  enough  and  usually  cost  nothing  with  the  farmer.  Where  they  can  not  be 
obtained,  bone  meal  is  strongly  recommended.'' 

Hard  well  water  containing  40.6  grains  of  solids  per  gallon  showed  no  advantage 
over  rain  water  with  6.44  grains  per  gallon  ( Wis,  B,  1889,  p,  IS),  In  1888  the  sta- 
tion showed  the  effect  of  skim  milk  and  shorts  (B,  1888,  p,  106),  "Where  the  most 
skim  milk  was  fed  the  bones  were  the  strongest.  Shorts  made  a  strong  bone>,  but  not 
quite  equal  to  that  produced  by  skim  milk." 

Pios,  PBA0  AS  FOOD. — Suocessful  and  encouraging  results  from  the  use  of  peas  with 
otlier  g^ms,  as  barley,  oats,  middlings,  have  been  reported  by  the  Utah  Station  (B, 
1891,  p.  to)  and  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  (B,  1890). 

At  the  Maine  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  86)  "a  mixture  of  pea  meal  and  com  meal  or  ot 
gluten  meal  and  eom  meal  proved  to  be  much  more  efficient  than  com  meal  alone  in 
feeding  «^TiimAlM  already  well  grown  and  quite  fat." 

Prof.  Henry  says  ( Wis,  B,  1889,  p.  40) :  *'"  Where  peas  can  be  grown  they  are  admi- 
rable protein  food  and  should  make  a  choice  quality  of  pork.  Peas  can  be  sowed 
broadcast  in  early  spring,  and  when  ripening  can  be  fed  down  by  hogs  at  no  expense 
for  gathering  the  crop." 

Pios,  oats  as  food. — ^In  comparison  of  whole  and  gpround  oats  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta- 
tion (B.  1889,  p,  fO)  the  ground  oats  gave  the  better  results  for  food  eaten. 

Ground  oats  fed  to  sows  with  sucking  pigs  gave  unsatisfactory  results  with  oats 
at  $18  per  ton  ( Wis.  B.  1890,  p,  6g). 

Pigs,  potatoes  as  food.— The  Wisconsin  Station  reported  {B.  1890,  p.  69)  a  trial  in 
which  potatoes  were  fed  alone  and  with  com  meal  and  shorts.  The  cooked  potatoes 
were  better  relished  when  quite  dry.  **  It  required  nearly  4^  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
take  the  place  of  one  pound  of  corn  meal.  *  *  *  It  appears  that  the  dry  matter 
of  cnm  meal  was  superior  to  an  equal  amount  in  potatoes.  The  trial  with  shorts 
and  potatoes  shows  that  shorts  did  not  give  quite  as  good  results  with  the  potatoes 
as  did  com  meal." 

As  the  result  of  a  trial  at  Kansas  Station  (B.  9)  Mis  stated  that  potatoes  fed  with 
com  "  were  of  undoubted  value,  considered  either  as  an  appetizer  or  true  food." 
The  potatoes  and  com  were  cooked  together,  and  were  better  relished  so  than  raw. 

Pigs,  coarse  and  orbrn  voddnl— Silage  vs.  roots. — A  trial  of  feeding  ^otiv  «^*s^g^ 
to  pigs  at  the  Wisconsin  S/ation  (B.  1888,  p,  86)  lesnlle^  xmaa^Aaia^XAxC^ .   '^^tks^ 
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rcsnlts  at  the  Now  York  State  Station  (B.  1890,  p,  141,  B.  ff, ».  $er.)  w^ib  silage inad« 
from  com  ripe  enoagh  to  cut  for  husking  "  show  that  with  silage  rated  so  low  as  $1  per 
ton  the  gross  cost  for  production  of  pork  was  considerably  more  than  its  market 
yalne  when  the  proportion  of  silage  was  abont  70  per  cent  of  the  ration/'  When 
com  took  the  place  of  part  of  the  silage,  the  silage  forming  an  ayerage  of  44  per  cent 
of  the  total  food,  the  gross  cost  of  pork  was  abont  the  same  as  where  no  silage  was 
fed.  ''The  silage  was  neyer  all  swallowed  eyen  when  fed  in  yery  small  qnantitiee, 
although  after  the  grain  had  been  eaten  out  the  remainder  was  chewed.'' 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Station  (JB.  64,  B,  1890)  has  reported  two 
trials  in  which  silage  has  been  compared  with  turnips,  feeding  a  grain  ration  in  con- 
nection with  each.  The  turnips  seryed  rather  better  than  the  silage,  but  neither 
gave  yery  satisfactory  results. 

The  New  York  State  Station  (£.  t8,  n.  ter.)  reports  that  maugel-wnraels  were  eaten 
without  waste  and  at  $2  a  ton  usually  gaye  a  profit. 

Clover f  alfalfa,  oat,  and  pea  forage. — ^In  two  trials  at  New  York  State  Station  (B,  98, 
n.  $er.)  in  which  green  cloyer  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  the  gain  made  wai 
yery  small.  Oat  and  pea  forage  gaye  better  results,  but  at  the  current  prices 
**  would  only  be  profitable  with  the  forage  at  about  $2  per  ton/'  {N.  T.  State  B.  $8, 
n.  eer,) 

The  Utah  Station  reports  {B,  1891,  p,  tO)  ''alfalfa  during  winter  in  the  dry  state 
and  in  summer  in  the  greeii  state  was  economically  added  to  wheat.  Peas  proved  a 
good  pork  producer.  Coarse  foods,  as  heretofore,  when  fed  to  young  pigs  produced 
slow  growth. 

Prickly  oamfrey. — ^Two  trials  of  this  at  New  York  State  Station  (B.  tS,  n.  eer.,  B. 
t8,  n.  eer.)  proyed  unsatisfactory,  as  the  pigs  refused  to  eat  enough  of  it  to  maintain 
their  weight. 

Sorghum, — ^The  gain  of  pigs  fed  largely  on  sorghum  with  a  small  grain  ration  was 
profitable  when  salt  was  fed,  with  sorghum  rated  at  |2  per  ton  (N.  T,  State  B.  ff,  a. 
•«r.). 

Pigs,  salthtg.— The  New  York  State  Station  (B.  9t,  n,  eer,,  B,  B8,  a.  eer.)  reports 
a  larger  gain  with  than  without  salt  when  the  pigs  were  fed  largely  on  eoane  foods. 
"  While  feeding  cloyer,  com  silage,  sorghum,  eto.,  better  results  haye  generally 
attended  the  ration  to  which  salt  has  been  added,  but  wheneyer  mangel- wursels 
haye  been  fed,  the  pigs  haying  salt  haye  generally  made  much  poorer  gains." 

Pigs,  cooking  and  steaming  food. — Cooking  or  steaming  the  food  yery  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  a  means  of  improying  the  ordinary  method  of  fseding  pigs.  The 
process  has  been  widely  recommended  and  practiced,  but  the  exj^erience  of  the  exper- 
iment stations  has  failed  to  Justify  it;  as  the  following  summary  will  show.  At  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  {B,  4)  two  lots  of  Poland  China  and  Essex  pigs  were 
fed  two  parts  of  com  and  one  part  of  oats  ground  together,  the  feed  being  stirred  up 
with  boiling  water  for  one  lot,  and  with  cold  water  for  the  other.  The  amount  of 
food  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  was  4.62  pounds  of  cooked  and  4.7  pounds  of  uncooked 
food,  a  d  ifference  en  tirely  too  small  to  be  counted  in  fayor  of  the  cooking.  At  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  {R.  1885-^86)  Prof.  Shelton  compared  cooked  with  uncooked 
shelled  com.  The  com  was  cooked  by  steam  until  it  could  easily  be  omshed  betweeo 
the  fingers.  The  amount  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  was  7.5  pounds  of  oooked  and  6.3 
pounds  of  raw  com ;  the  ayerage  gain  per  pig  was  104  pounds  for  the  lot  fed  cooked 
and  151  pounds  for  the  lot  fed  raw  com.  "The  figures  giyen  need  but  little  com- 
ment. They  show  as  conclusiyely  as  figures  can  show  ansrthing  that  the  oooked 
com  was  less  useful  than  the  raw  grain,  the  difference  in  fayor  of  the  raw  com 
amounting  to  one-fifth." 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  {Cohwm^e  Swine  Huehandry,  p.  ISi)  compared  oooked 
whole  com  and  com  meal  with  the  same  uncooked  for  a  period  of  foor  months  dur- 
ing summer,  one  lot  being  fed  each  food.  The  gains  were  as  followa:  On  dry  oom, 
IBSponnde;  on  cooked  com,  162  pounds;  on  dry  com  meal,  202  pounds;  on  oooked 
corn  moml,  142  ponndM,    The  gain  was  IB  ponnda  -pes  \kmiki!iSl  on.  ^  «crc&.^«a  oom- 
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pared  with  10.8  pounds  on  the  same  cooked,  and  13.46  ponnds  per  bushel  on  dry 
meal  as  compared  with  9.46  pounds  on  cooked  meal.  It  is  evident  that  the  results 
favor  the  raw  food. 

Cooked  and  uncooked  com  meal  were  compared  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College 
(J2. 1878t  p»  4S)  each  year  for  nine  years.  Without  an  exception  the  raw  meal  gave 
better  results  than  the  cooked  meaL  The  uniformity  of  this  result  entitles  it  to 
much  weight. 

Later  the  same  station  {R.  1887,  p.  100)  compared  cooked  and  raw  potatoes  fed  in 
like  amount  with  com  meal  and  milk.  Some  of  the  pigs  did  not  eat  the  raw  pota- 
toes at  all  readily.  In  forty-four  days  the  gain  for  two  pigs  was  60  pounds  on  raw 
and  67  pounds  on  cooked  potatoes,  indicating  ''  that  the  value  of  potatoes  is  not 
materially  increased  by  boiling." 

The  Wisconsin  Station  (22. 1886,  p,  36,  R.  1886,  p.  67)  reports  ten  trials  in  which 
com  mealy  com  meal  and  shorts,  whole  com  and  shorts,  and  barley  meal  were  each 
fed  raw  and  cooked.  "The  results  of  the  trials  with  each  and  every  one  of  the  sev- 
eral food  articles  used  are  against  cookiog."  The  result  was  especially  marked  in 
case  of  com  and  com  meal,  alone  or  with  shorts. 

Raw  and  cooked  peas  were  compared  in  two  experiments  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  (R,  1876,  p,  18),  In  the  first  trial  there  was  eaten  per  100  ponnds  of 
gain  in  live  weight,  on  an  average,  484  pounds  of  raw  or  519  pounds  of  cooked  peas, 
and  in  the  second  trial  360  pounds  of  raw  or  475  pounds  of  cooked  peas. 

The  inference  from  these  twenty-four  separate  trials  is  that  there  is  no  advantage, 
if  not  a  positive  loss,  in  cooking  food  for  fattening  pigs.  In  partial  explanation  of 
this  it  may  be  stated  that  the  New  York  State  Station  {R,  1886,  p.  820)  found  the 
nitrogenous  materials  in  cooked  com  and  com  meal  to  be  less  completely  digested 
than  in  the  raw  state.  Further  than  this,  the  Wisconsin  Station  {R,  1886,  p,  88) 
found  that  as  a  rule  pigs  were  inclined  to  eat  less  heartily  of  cooked  than  of  raw 
food ;  and  that  they  ate  the  ration  of  moist  cooked  food  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
same  food  raw.  With  barley  meal  four  times  as  long,  and  with  com  meal  over  twice 
as  long  was  taken  to  eat  the  dry  as  the  cooked  food.  In  eating  slowly  the  food  is 
much  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  materially  aids  digestion. 

Pigs,  moistening  or  soaking  food.— Two  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (R. 
1888,  p.  94)  of  feeding  a  mixture  of  com  meal  and  shorts,  dry  and  moistened  with 
water,  both  resulted  favorably  to  the  wet  food.  The  pigs  ate  more  of  the  wet  food, 
made  larger  total  gains  on  it,  and  larger  gains  for  the  food  eaten,  than  when  the 
same  was  fed  dry.  In  two  trials  at  the  Illinois  Station  {B,  16)  in  which  whole  corn 
was  fed  as  the  exclasive  food  either  dry  or  soaked  in  water,  the  pigs  on  soaked  com 
ate  more  and  gained'  more  than  those  on  dry  com.  In  one  trial  they  gained  more 
and  in  the  other  less  in  proportion  to  the  food  eaten  than  those  fed  dry  com,  although 
the  differences  were  not  large  in  either  case. 

Pigs,  feeding  for  pat  and  for  lean.— Experiments  by  Prof.  Sanborn  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  in  1884,  1885,  and  1886  (BuU,  9, 10, 14,  and  19)  strongly 
indicated  that  the  character  of  the  food  influenced  the  character  of  the  pork  pro- 
duced, and  that  such  nitrogenous  foods  as  shorts,  middlings,  and  dried  blood,  as 
compared  with  com  moal  fed  alone,  tended  to  increase  ttie  proportion  of  lean  pork 
to  fat.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  in  1886,  and  by 
several  others  later.  Heports  of  experiments  in  this  line  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
aie  given  in  R,  1886,  p.  86,  R.  1888,  p,  96,  R,  1890,  p,  H,  being  usually  accompanied  by 
plates  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  in  different  cuts  of  the  car- 
casses. Prof.  Henry  assumes  that  the  hog  by  long-continued  excessiver  feeding  on 
com  has  become  abnormally  fat,  and  that  by  adequate  feeding  it  can  be  brought 
back  to  its  normal  condition,  having  a  good  muscular  development.  This,  however, 
he  states,  holds  true  ''  only  while  the  animal  is  young  and  growing,  and  that  the  age 
and  nature  limits  the  amount  of  muscle,  while  the  fat  of  the  body  may  ^o  o\iVE^<st^<uk> 
ing  after  maturity  is  reached." 
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His  experiments  all  oorroborate  Prof.  Sanborn's  work.  Pigs  fed  shorts,  bran, 
skim  milk,  or  dried  blood  prodnced  a  larger  proportion  of  lean  pork  than  those  fed 
oorn  alone.  In  one  trial,  where  the  water  in  the  flesh  was  determined  yit  was  found 
that  pigs  fed  the  more  nitrogenous  food  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  water-ftee 
meat  in  their  bodies  than  those  fed  com,  showing  that  the  inorease  in  lean  was  real 
as  well  as  apparent. 

In  discussing  his  four-years'  experiment  Prof.  Henry  says :  ''  We  feel  warranted  m 
maintaining  that  the  kind  of  food  supplied  to  young  growing  pigs  has  a  very  marked 
efl'ect  upon  the  auimal  carcass ;  that  foods*  rich  in  protein  tend  to  build  up  strong 
muscular  frames  and  large  individuals,  with  ample  blood  and  fully  developed 
internal  organs ;  that  excessive  corn  feeding  with  pigs,  even  after  they  have  ob- 
tained a  good  start,  tends  to  dwarf  the  animal  in  size  and  prematurely  fatten  it; 
that,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  ash  contained,  and  perhaps  for  other  causes, 
pigs  receiving  the  usual  nitrogenous  foods  have  stronger  bones  than  those  fed  on 
com ;  and  that  the  bones  of  pigs  fed  on  com  contain  the  least  mineral  matter. 
*  *  *  After  the  pigs  have  reached  the  age  of  7  or  8  months  there  is  far  less  neces- 
sity for  nitrogenous  foods,  and  the  cheapest  gains  can  be  made  with  com.'' 

Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Station,  has  reported  {Quarterly  Report  State  Board  of 
Agriculturey  1839,  Earn.  B.  9)  two  experiments  concerning  the  effect  of  rations  of 
com  and  of  shorts  and  bran  on  the  composition  of  the  carcass.  The  first  was  with 
mature  pigH,  and  failed  to  show  any  material  difference  between  the  efl^ects  of  the 
two  foods.  In  the  second,  with  young  pigs,  in  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  shorts  and 
bran,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  lean  to  fat,  ^nd  a  larger  actual  amount  of 
lean  pork;  the  lungs,  intestinal  fat,  and  leaf  lard  weighed  less;  the  blood,  liver, 
kidneys,  uterus,  stomach,  and  tenderloin  weighed  more;  the  percentage  of  dry 
matter  in  the  lean  meat,  as  well  as  in  the  fat,  was  less,  and  the  bones  were  stronger. 

These  results  agree  with  those  at  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Th^  indications  of  a 
preliminary  trial  at  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B,S)  were  that  a  ration  of  com, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  wheat  bran  might  increase  the  lean  meat  in  mature  animals. 

A  trial  at  Virginia  Station  {B,10),  on  the  other  hand,  showed  ''not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  meat  in  pigs  fed  com  alone  and  cor& 
meal,  beef  scraps,  and  bran."  The  pigs  averaged  about  115  pounds  each  in  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

Here  the  matter  rests.  The  weight  of  evidence  would  seem  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  proportion  of  lean  pork  can  be  increased  within  certain  limits  by  feeding  a  more 
nitrogenous  food  than  corn  or  com  meal. 

Pigs,  nutritin  e  ratio  of  food. — By  nutritive  ratio  is  meant,  as  explained  under 
Feeding  farm  animaUy  the  relation  between  the  digestible  nitrogenous  and  the  digesti- 
ble non-nitrogenous  constituents  (fat,  carbohydrates,  cellulose)  of  the  ration,  taking 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  as  1.  In  general,  ex])erience  has  shown  that  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  food  for  young  pigs  should  be  relatively  narrow,  widening  as  they  get 
their  growth.  The  Massachusetts  State  Station  {R,  1800,  p,  91)  has  used  the  follow- 
ing ratios :  For  pigs  wcigliing  from  20  to  70  pounds  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  2.8  to  1:  3; 
from  70  to  130  pounds,  1:  3.6  to  1 :  4;  from  130  to  200  pounds,  1:  4.6  to  1:5.  The 
comparisons  of  com  alone  (carbonaceous  or  wide  ratio)  with  admixtures  of  more 
nitrogenous  foods,  as  mentioned  above,  have  pointed  out  the  manifold  advantage  of 
the  more  nitrogenous  ration,  i.  0.,  the  narrower  rations. 

The  Maine  Station  {R.  1889,  p.  85)  reports:  ''In  six  feeding  periods  where  the 
rations  compared  contained  practically  the  same  digestible  material,  2,643  pounds 
of  digestible  food  with  a  nutritive  ratio  ranging  from  1:  5.2  to  1:  6.1,  prodnced  390 
pounds  of  growth,  while  2,651  pounds  of  digestible  food  with  a  nutritive  ratio  basr- 
ing  from  1 :  8.9  to  1 :  9.4  produced  617  pounds  of  growth ;  it  took  nearly  one-half 
more  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  growth  with  one  set  of  rations  than  with  the  other. 

''A  ratio  of  1 :  6  was  compared  with  one  of  1 :  3.6,  and  one  of  1 :  6.6  was  compared 
with  auotber  oil :  4,4,  the  resulting  growth  beinn;  practically  the  •^»«  " 
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Fias,  pnrsioLoaiCAL  effects  of  febdinq. — ^For  olFect  of  food  on  proportion  of  fat 

and  lean  pork  see  Feeding  for  fat  and  for  lean. 

For  effect  of  food  on  strongth  of  bones  see  Com  meal  for  pigs,  and  Effect  of  adding 
wood  ashes f  bone  mealy  etc. 

Farther  literature  is  given  as  follows:  Eff'ect  of  food  on  the  composition  of  the 
carcass  and  on  the  size  of  internal  organs :  Eans,  B,  9;  Wis.  B,  1888,  pp,  IS,  100;  B. 
1889,  pp.  6, 18;  B.  1890,  p.  SI. 

Modem  feeding  of  pigs  in  its  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  skull  and  denti- 
tion :  Minn.  B.  7. 

Pigs  from  mature  and  immature  farknts. — Two  trials  at  the  Kansas  Station 
(B,  1889,  p.  79)  were  contradictory.  ''  In  the  trial  of  1888  pigs  from  mature  parents 
were  the  most  profitable;  in  the  trial  of  1889  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
two  litters." 

Pigs,  weight  or  age  as  a  factor  in  determining  profit. — One  important  result 
of  systematic  experiments  in  pig-fccdiug  has  been  to  show  that  the  amount  of  food 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gaiu  in  live  weight  increases  as  the  pigs  advance  in 
weight,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  weight  the  feeding  becomes  unprofitable.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  no  profit  in  growing  heavy  hogs.  The  profit 
comes  from  fattening  the  pigs  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  selling  them  for  pork  when 
they  weigh  175  to  200  pounds.  Prof.  Goessmann  says,  as  a  result  of  his  long  study  of 
the  question,  "  To  go  beyond  175  to  180  pounds  is  only  advisable  when  exceptionally 
high  market  prices  for  dressed  pork  can  be  secured.  The  quality  of  the  meat  is  also 
apt  to  be  impaired  by  an  increased  deposition  of  fat.  The  power  of  assimilating  food 
and  converting  it  in  an  economical  way  into  an  increase  of  live  weight  decreases  with 
the  progress  of  age.''  (Mass,  State  B.  1889,  p.  108.)  Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Sta- 
tion {D.  18),  says  ''Pig-feeding  is  profitable  even  at  the  low  price  of  5^  cents  per 
pound,  dressed  weight,  provided  the  pig  is  sold  at  an  early  age,  i.  e.,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  a  live  weight  of  180  pounds  or  soon  after.  Grain  can  be  fed  to  young  pigs 
with  profit;  in  feeding  it  to  pigs  weighing  over  200  pounds  there  is  a  loss." 

The  cost  of  growth  at  different  stages  is  well  illustrated  by  Prof.  Cooke  in  thedis- 
ouBsion  of  an  experiment  made  in  1890  ( Vt.  B.  1890,  p.  ISO). 

Gain  and  cost  of  gain  at  different  stages  of  growth* 


Period  I.. 
Period  II. 
Period  III 
Period  IV 


Averai^ 
weifjht 

at  end  of 
period. 


Pounds. 
61 
103 

lao 

202 


Aventfe 

cost  of 

food  per 

I>oaiia  of 

gain. 


Cknts. 
2.47 
8.70 
4.89 
6.82 


SalllDg 
price  of 
pork  per 

pound 

(lire 

weight). 


Otnts. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Arerage 
profit  per 
pound  of 
gain  (lire 
weight). 


(knts. 
2.63 
1.80 
O.U 

*0.82 


*LoftS. 


The  cost  ia  based  on  com  meal,  gluten  meal,  and  wheat  middlingrg  at  $26  and  bran 
at  $24  per  ton,  and  skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  "  On  the  average  the 
6  pigs  required  during  the  first  period  159  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  food  to  make 
a  pound  of  growth,  and  this  amount  increased  steadily  as  the  pigs  increased  in  live 
weight  nntil,  during  the  last  period,  when  they  weighed  about  200  pounds  apiece,  it 
required  3.96  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  growth.  The 
pigs  ceased  to  yield  a  profit,  at  the  market  prices  then  ruling,  after  they  reached  a 
live  weight  of  about  180  pounds.  But  it  was  found  profitable  t>Yi«i^  \a  l*^^  >^^\sv 
heavily  for  fifteen  days  on  com  meai  to  '  fimsh  them  off^  lox  1^<b  uuNckftXiT* 
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The  Massachusetts  State  Station  (B,  1886,  p,  £8)  gives  tables  equally  striking. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  {B.  11)  says,  in  discussing  an  experiment,  "  The  cost 
of  growth  and  the  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  growth  increase 
as  the  pigs  grow  olderi  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  profitable  Xo  have  sold 
them  when  averaging  175  pounds  each  than  when  averaging  240  pounds.'' 

The  Maine  Station  {B,  1890,  p,  76)  states  that  ''the  ratio  of  food  to  growth  was 
very  different  during  the  early  part  of  the  experiment  from  what  it  was  the  latter 
part.  In  Period  I,  includiug  approximately  the  first  one  hundred  days  of  the  experi- 
ment, not  far  from  2  pounds  of  digestible  food  produced  1  pound  of  growth,  while 
during  the  last  fifty  days  or  thereabouts  the  ratio  was  4  pounds  of  digestible  food  to 
1  pound  of  growth.  The  ratio  of  the  second  period  stands  between  those  of  first 
and  third.'' 

Pigs,  cost  of  feeding  before  and  after  weaking. — ^The  Wisconsin  Station 
(i^.  1890^  p.  42)  reports  two  series  of  trials  on  this  subject.  The  teaching  of  these  trials 
is  that  it  pays  to  feed  sows  when  suckling  pigs  so  heavily  that  even  the  dams  will 
gain  in  weight,  for  the  cost  of  the  gain  made  by  the  pigs  and  their  dam  is  then 
cheaper  than  the  gain  of  the  same  pigs  when  grown. 

Averaging  the  trials  for  the  two  years  we  have  $2.S7  as  the  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  gain  with  pigs  before  they  are  weaned,  and  $2.75  per  100  pounds  gain  as 
the  cost  of  food  for  pigs  immediately  after  weaning,  a  difference  of  $0.12  per  100 
pounds'  gain. 

Pigs,  summer  treatment. — Regarding  the  question,  "  is  it  profitable  to  feed 
pigs  well  in  summer  or  may  they  be  allowed  to  run  with  little  or  no  care  and  yet 
without  much  lossf "  the  Maryland  Station  (B,  H)  reports  two  trials.  The  results 
of  these  trials  for  two  years  indicate  that  for  fall  or  winter  pigs,  which  are  to  be 
killed  when  about  a  year  old,  it  is  more  profitable  to  let  them  run  in  pasture  or 
woodland  during  the  warm  months  and  shift  for  themselves  until  within  eight  or 
ten  weeks  of  killing  time  than  it  is  to  feed  them  in  confinement  during  the  summer." 

Pigs,  protection. — Goessmann  states  {Afase.  State  B,  1889,  p.  103)  that  it  pays  to 
protect  pigs  against  the  extremes  of  the  season.  Feeding  in  the  moderate  season  is 
more  profitable  than  during  very  cold  weather. 

Pigs,  breeds. — A  number  of  trials  have  been  reported  by  the  stations  on  the  rela- 
tive pork-producing  qualities  of  different  breeds  of  pigs.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
have  been  with  too  small  a  number  of  pigs  to  furnish  more  than  indications.  The 
question  of  the  best  breed  has  not  been  settled.  The  Maine  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  75) 
compared  the  gains  of  Berkshire,  Chester  Whites,  Cheshires,  Poland  Chinas,  and 
Yorkshires.  **  In  general  no  striking  differences  are  observed  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
Or  in  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  food  to  growth,  with  these  several  breeds  of 
swine.  The  daily  rate  of  growth  of  our  animals  was,  Cheshires,  1.23  pounds ;  York- 
shires, 1.14  pounds;  Chester  Whites,  1.08  pounds;  Poland  Chinas,  1.01  pounds;  Berk- 
shires,  1  pound.  •  •  *  Although  the  Berkshire  pigs  made  the  smallest  gain  the; 
required  the  least  food  for  each  i>ound  of  growth,  and  the  Cheshires  making  the 
largest  gain,  consumed  the  most  food  for  each  pound  of  increase  of  weight." 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  {B,  4)  Poland  China  and  Essex  pigs  were 
compared,  with  the  result  that  the  Poland  Chinas  made  larger  and  more  rapid  gains 
than  the  Essex.  In  a  later  experiment  {B,  60)  Duroc- Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Po- 
land Chinas  were  compared  in  two  separate  trials  (1888  and  1889).  The  Duroc-Jer- 
se^'s  made  the  largest  gains  both  years.  The  Poland  Chinas  made  the  next  largest 
gain  in  1888,  but  the  smallest  gai  n  in  1889.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  wss 
4.67  and  4.65  cents  for  the  Duroc- Jerseys,  and  3.97  and  5.22  cents  for  the  Berkshires, 
and  4.41  and  5.87  cents  for  the  Poland  Chinas.  The  results  in  this  respect  are  so 
irregular  as  to  lead  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Berkshires,  Chester  Whites,  and  York- 
shires were  compared  at  the  Vermont  Station  (B.  18).  The  results  of  the  compari- 
son "showed  but  little  difference,  whatever  difference  there  was  l>eing  in  favor  of 
the  Chester  Whites."    In  another  trial  at  the  same  station  {B.  1890,  p,  ltd)  theChes- 
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tor  Whites  grew  the  fastesti  bnt  thoy  and  the  Poland  Chinas  ate  the  most  food,  so 
that  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was  slightly  more  than  in  the  case  of  large 
Yorkshires. 

Incidentally,  the  Massaohnsetts  State  Station  (B,  1890,  p.  106)  noticed  that  the 
cost  of  food  per  poond  of  gain  was  a  little  smaller  for  the  Chester  Whites  than  for 
the  Yorkshires.  (La,  B.8,  id  «er./  Minn,  B,  14;  Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Expt,  Farmi 
£.  1890.) 

PigSy  mange.  — ^A  disease  oansed  by  an  animal  parasite,  8aroopte$  suis.  The  disease 
is  trantmitted  by  contact.  Blotches  or  small  pnstnles  appear  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  hog  scratches  frequently.  For  treatment,  wash  the  skin,  and 
apply  daily  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  snlphar,  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
eight  parte  of  oil.    Sulphur  may  be  given  in  the  feed.     (La.  B.  10,  2d  ier.) 

Pigip^eed. — See  Weeds. 

Pineapple  (Anawueativa). — Information  regarding  the  culture  of  pineapples  and 
their  adaptebility  to  portions  of  Florida  is  g^ven  in  Fla.  B.  14. 

Pine  trees  (Pinue  spp.). — Several  kinds  of  pines,  native  and  foreign,  have  been 
considered  at  the  stations  with  a  view  to  their  forestry  or  omamentel  value.  In 
Miok.  B.  St  (being  the  report  of  a  forestry  convention)  statistics  are  given  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  of  white  and  red  pine  (P.  eirohus  and  P.  reeinoea)  stiU  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  tegether  with  other  information.  In  Iowa  B.  16,  both  red  and 
white  pines  are  recommended  for  planting  near  home.  The  white  pine  is  chnracter- 
ixed  by  the  Minnesote  Station  (B.  £4)  as  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful 
native  evergreen  trees  we  have."  It  is  regarded  as  long  lived,  hardy,  and  of  rapid 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  in  the  State  when  once  esteblished,  except  in 
the  extreme  western  part,  where  it  is  unreliable.  The  red  pine  Ib  said  te  rival  the 
white  for  omamentel  planting.  The  Scotch  pine  is  recommended  as  a  pioneer  tree, 
but  for  permanent  planting  mee to  the  objection  that  in  that  climate  it  appears  te 
mature  in  about  20  years  and  then  begins  te  look  scrawny  and  bare. 

The  Austrian  pine  (P.  nigrieane,  P.  aueirica)  was  open  te  the  same  objection  as  the 
Scoteh,  beside  being  much  less  hardy.  The  heavy- wooded  or  bull  pine  (1*.  ponde- 
roea)  is  spoken  of  hopefully  for  the  western  prairies  of  the  Stete.  "  It  is  the  only 
pine  found  growing  in  the  extremely  dry  climate  of  northwestern  Nebraska  and 
among  the  foot  hills,  where  it  is  often  found  growing  alone  in  exposed  places.''  The 
dwarf  Mugho  pine  (P.  mnghne)  is  noted  as  a  very  hardy  and  long-lived  dwarf  pine, 
seldom  growing  over  6  feet  high;  shrub-like  in  habit;  very  thick  and  bushy ;  desir- 
able for  ornamental  planting  and  making  a  good  wind-break.  Fuller  date  concerning 
the  P.  ponderoea  (also  called  yellow  pine)  are  given  in  Nebr,  B.  18, 

Various  notes  on  the  Scotch  and  white  pines  as  tested  in  that  Stete  occur  in  8. 
Dak.  B,  15,  B,  $0,  B.  £S,  B,  B9,  B.  1888,  p.  26.  "  The  hardiest  of  the  evergreens  seems 
te  be  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  also  the  most  rapid  grower,  at  least  while  young; "  on 
a  gravelly  knoll,  however,  a  plantation  was  badly  killed  by  a  very  dry  autumn  and 
open  winter.  Kane.  B.  10  is  devoted  te  conifers  considered  with  reference  te  fitness 
for  omamentel  planting  in  that  Stete,  and  several  pines  are  described  in  detail. 
**  Next  te  the  native  red  cedar,  the  conifers  most  certain  te  succeed  in  this  locality 
are  the  Scotch  and  the  Austrian  pine,"  and  between  these  it  is  found  hard  to  decide. 
They  are  practically  equal  in  hardiness;  the  chief  objection  to  the  Austrian  pine  is 
that  it  is  too  heavy  and  formal  for  most  small  gardens,  ito  foliage  in  the  winter  as- 
suming a  hue  the  darkest  of  any  evergreen  except  the  red  ce'dar ; "  in  this  regard,  if 
any,  the  Scotch  pine,  which  is  brighter  in  color  and  in  habit,  has  the  advantage. 
These  species  are  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  fullness,  as  also  the  Table  Mountain 
pine  (P.  pungene),  the  dwarf  mountein  pine  (P.  mughue  and  ito  var.  pumilio),  the 
piteh  pine  (P.  rigida),  the  Southern  yellow  pine  (P.  mitie),  and  the  white  pine. 

The  hardiness  of  the  white  pine  is  questioned  on  account  of  ito  not  infre<\ufiutl7| 
after  xeaohing  the  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  the\e&'v«t  \^Tm:^^  x^^  ^X  iosXN^ 
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clusters,  then  thronghoat.  The  Table  Mountain  pine  was  hardy  enongb,  bnt  rather 
too  picturesquely  irregular  for  small  grounds.  The  dwarf  mountain  pines  were  con« 
sidered  desirable  in  their  sphere ;  the  pitch  pine  is  one  of  the  least  attractlTe  of 
pines,  bnt  affords  variety ;  the  Southern  yellow  pine  had  done  well,  but  as  far  as 
experience  had  gone  did  not  seem  to  equal  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  for  general  use- 
fulness. Oa,  B,  B  and  B.  S  contain  inyestigations  of  the  fuel  value  of  yeIlo\^  pms 
(P.  miii9)  and  Geprgia  pine  (P.  paltutris).  Full  ash  analyses  of  the  wood  are  given 
also  in  case  of  the  latter  of  the  bark.  For*  partial  analyses  see  Appendix,  TabU  V. 
Flo.  B,  1$  contains  analyses  with  regard  to  fertilizing  ingredients  of  pine  straw, 
bur  and  bark,  for  which  see  Appendix,  Table  V. 

Pistacia  trees  (Pisiaoia  spp.)- — ^Two  species  have  been  tested  in  California  (B, 
2886^86,  p.  117). 

"The  riBiada  vera,  or  pistaohio-nut  tree,  is  a  small  tree  of  spreading  habit  of 
growth.  The  nut  is  known  also  as  green  almond,  owing  to  the  kernel  having  this 
exceptional  color.  They  are  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  while  large  quantities  are  used 
in  candies.  Our  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  others,  shows  this  tree 
to  be  a  very  slow  grower,  although  thriving  better  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  State.'' 
The  largest  plants  observed,  though  several  years  old,  were  but  6  or  8  feet  high. 

The  Piaiada  terehinthue  (the  terebinth  tree  of  the  Orient)  is  a  small  tree  of  much 
quicker  growth  than  the  P.  vera.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  re^on.  yielding 
the  fragrant  Ohio  or  Cyprian  turpentine,  which  exudes  from  the  tree.  The  tree  has 
proved  quite  hardy  in  Berkeley^  whore  in  the  garden  of  economic  plants  a  large  bush 
matured  fmit.  Owing  to  want  of  proper  fertilization  (of  the  Mowers)  the  fruit 
dropped  off  early  and  no  germ  was  found.  The  tree  seems  far  better  adapted  to  our 
climate  than  the  P.  vei'a," 

Plane  tree  (Platanu8  spp.).— See  Sycamore, 

Plantain. — See  Weeds, 

• 

Plant  lice  (Aphidida), — This  name  is  applied  to  numerous  species  of  minute  bugs 
infecting  the  leaves  and  tender  parts  of  many  plants.  Some  of  the  more  common 
species  are  the  apple  aphis  {Aphia  mali)^  cherry  aphis  {Myzue  ceraei),  black  peach 
aphis  (Aphis  peraicoi-niger),  peach  louse  {Myzua  j^ersica),  grain  louse  {Siplienopkiera 
avenae),  currant  plant  louse  (Myzus  ruin),  strawberry  root  louse  (Aphis  forhesi),  cab- 
bage aphis  (Aphis  hrassiccs),  willow  groyelouBe  (Melanoxanthus  salicti),  a.ndwaol\j 
plant  louse  (Aphis  lanigera). 

They  are  all  similar  in  size,  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Most  of 
them  are  of  a  light-green  color  and  for  most  of  the  season  nearly  all  of  them  are- 
wingless.  They  infest  the  leaves,  stem,  and  roots  of  various  trees  and  by  sucking 
the  sap  do  considerable  injury.  Their  presence  is  the  canse  of  nnmerous  leaf  galls 
and  bent  leaves,  in  the  angles  of  which  plant  lice  are  secreted.  The  woolly  plant 
lice,  from  their  abundance,  give  a  white  color  to  the  leaf  or  bark  to  which  they  aie 
attached. 

Toward  autumn  the  eggs  of  plant  lice  are  laid  in  protected  crevices,  by  which  they 
are  carried  over  the  winter.  There  are  countless  broods  during  the  season  and  the 
progeny  of  a  single  individual  in  the  course  of  a  season  if  undisturbed  would  amount 
to  millions.  Happily  there  are  numerous  enemies  to  prevent  their  rapid  spread. 
Among  these  are  the  lady-bird  beetles,  lace-wing  flies,  and  syrphns  flies.  Where 
these  do  not  hold  the  plant  lice  in  check  several  well-known  remedies  will  do  so. 
The  best  of  these  is  the  kerosene  emulniou  sprayed  over  the  plants.  Strong  soap 
suds,  tobacco  decoction,  whale-oil  soap,  hot  water,  and  arsenites  are  all  good  it 
thoroughly  used.  Cold  water  if  Aprayed  forcibly  will  drive  them  from  plante  and 
if  powdered  tobacco  be  then  dusted  over  the  plants  the  lice  will  be  kept  away. 
White  hellebore  and  pyrethrura  (dry  or  in  solution)  may  also  be  used. 

(Ark,  R.  1889,  p,  145,  R.  1890,  p.  70;  Colo.  B.  6;  Del.  B.  IS;  fnd.  B.  t5;  Ky.  B.  fl, 
n.  1889,  pp.  8  lil;  Me,   R,  ISSS,  p,  170;  Mass,  Hatoh.  B.  19;  Miek,  B,  SO,  B.  SI; 
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Ndtr.  B.  14;  Nev.  B.  11;  N.  J.  B,  75,  B.  86,  B,  1890,  pp.  484, 493,  497,  UTf;  N.  Mm.  B. 
»,  B.  S;  N.  T.  State  B.  86,  n.  ««r./  N.  C,  B.  78;  Ohio  B.  1888,  p.  167,  B,  Vol.  II,  6,  B. 
V6L  III,  4,  and  11,  B.  Vol.  IV,  $;  Ore.  B.  S,  B.  6,  B.  18;  8.  Dak.  B.  13,  B.  BB;  Tt.  B. 
1899,  p.  157;  W.  Va.  B.  1890,  p.  167;  Wyo.  B.  B.) 

Plaster. — See  Fertilizere. 

Flooring. — See  also  Suhaoiling.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  1891,  p.  101)  plowed 
ground  retained  more  water  than  anplowod,  the  difference  amounting  to  1.75  inches 
of  rainfall. 

At  the  Missouri  and  Utah  Stations  tests  of  the  draft  in  plowing  were  made  with  a 
self-regifltering  djuamometer.  A  deflection  of  the  trace  from  a  straight  line  betjreen 
shoulder  and  doubletree  gave  a  large  increase  of  draft. 

A  truck  or  wheel  under  the  end  of  the  plow  beam  caused  a  saving  of  14  per  cent  of 
the  draft.  Colters  of  every  kind  increased  the  draft.  In  a  heavy  loam  or  clay  soil 
a  furrow  7  inches  by  14  inches  required  about  three-horse  power,  or  450  pounds,  to 
turn  it. 

Until  the  normal  capacity  of  the  plow  was  reached  the  draft,  per  unit  of  soil  turned, 
decreased  with  width  aud  depth  of  furrow. 

Lengthening  the  hitch  did  not  increase  the  draft.  A  share  sharpened  by  a  black- 
smith drew  harder  than  a  dull  one,  which  in  turn  drew  harder  than  a  sharp  new 
share.  A  share  perfectly  straight  on  bottom  and  land  side  was  drawn  as  easily  as 
the  usual  form.  When  a  sulky  plow  was  forced  to  take  land  by  adjusting  the  pole 
there  was  a  loss  of  draft.  The  draft  of  walking  and  riding  plows  was  not  materially 
different. 

A  comparison  at  the  Missouri  Station  (B.  14)  of  broad  and  narrow  lap  furrow 
plowing,  ordinary  plowing,  and  no  plowing  for  corn  were  inconclusive.  As  between 
deep  and  shallow  plowing,  the  results  favored  the  latter.  (Mo.  College  B.  13,  B,  3B, 
and  Mo.  B.  14;  Utah  B.  B.) 

Plows. — See  Dynamometer  testa  of  farm  implemente. 

PlnnL  {Prnnue  spp.). — ^This  f^uit  has  been  studied  at  many  stations,  with  reference 
to  varieties,  methods  of  culture,  aud  insect  and  fungus  pests. 

Vajubtiss.— Tests  are  noted  in  Ala.  College  B.  11,  n.  $er. ;  Ark.  B.  17,  B.  1888,  p.  67, 
B.  1890,  p.  46;  Cal.  B.  1S82,  p.  83,  B.  1889,  pp.  86, 108, 137, 183;  Colo.  B.  1888,  pp.  83, 
199,  B.  1890,  p.  117;  Fla.  B.  14;  Oa.  B.  11;  III.  B.  Bl;  Ind.  B.  10;  La.  B.  BB,  B.  B6, 
B.  3,  Bd  aer.,  B.  8,  Bd  aer.;  Me,  B.  1889,  p.  265,  B.  1890,  p.  140;  Maaa,  Batch  B.  4; 
Mich.  B.  55,  B.  59,  B.  67,  B.  80;  Minn.  B.  6,  B.  10,  B.  1888,  p.  B84,  B.  1890,  p.  37;  Mo. 
College  B,  B6,  Mo.  B.  10;  Nee.  B.  1890,  p.  30;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1889,  pp.  361,  356,  B. 
1890,  p.  346;  N.  C.  B.  7B ;  N.  Dak.  B.  B;  Pa.  B.  18,  B.  1888,  p.  161;  B.  I.  B.  7;  8. 
Dak.  B.  B6;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  Ill,  6,  B.  vol.  V,  1,  B.  1888,  p.  IB;  Tex.  B.  8,  B.  16;  Vi.  B. 
1889,  p.  157,  B.  1890,  p.  141;   Va.  B.  B. 

In  Mich.  B.  80  the  81  varieties  grown  at  the  South  Haven  Substation  are  assigned 
to:  Prunna  domeatica  (the  source  of  the  ordinary  European  varieties),  42;  P.  aiiMri- 
oasa,  14;  P.  orientalia,  10;  P.  ohioaaa,  3;  P.  myroholan,  1;  undetermined,  11. 

N.  T.  Cornell  B.  38iatk  monograph  by  Prof.  Bailey  upon  native  plums  and  cher- 
ries, containing  a  clasaiflcation  of  species  aud  derived  varieties,  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  several  figures.  The  varieties  are  divided  into  the  Americana  group  (P. 
amerioana),  45  varieties;  the  wild-goose  group  (P.  hortulana),  17  varieties;  the  Miner 
group,  10  anomalous  varieties  intermediate  between  P.  hortulana  and  P.  americana; 
the  Chickasaw  group  P.  auguatifolia  (P.  Chioiua),  18  varieties;  the  Marianna  group, 
with  which  is  associated  the  De  Caradeuo  and  doubtfully  the  Hattie,  which  are 
believed  to  be  myrobalan  or  a  hybrid  between  it  and  some  American  species;  and 
the  beach  plum  (P.  maritima)\  besides  these,  hybrids  and  unclassified  varieties. 
The  relative  merits  of  varieties  are  also  considered,  and  the  valuations  of  many 
varieties  by  eight  growers  in  widely  separated  localities  are  presented  in  a  table. 
Tables  are  also  given  obtained  from  a  Maryland  grower,  %\io^\Ti^  ^"aA^^  qI^q^^t^xv.^ 
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and  of  ripening  for  leading  varieties,  also  their  succewioni  on  the  Chesapeake 
peninsula. 

Notes  on  natiye  ploms  may  also  he  fonnd  in  Minn.  B.  5  and  8.  Dak,  B.  g€.  The  Bol- 
lingstone  plum  is  described  with  figures  of  sections  (Minn,  B,  10),  Several  varieties 
of  Japan  plums  have  been  grown  with  success  at  the  southern  stations.  Of  these 
the  Kelsey  is  praised  in  Fla,  B.  14,  and  this  and  the  Botan  are  favorably  reported 
in  La,  B,  26,  Japan  plums  are  noted  as  having  done  well  at  the  California  stations 
(R,  1889,  p,  184),  In  the  literature  of  the  same  station  prunes,  i.  e,,  plums  suitable 
for  drying,  are  separately  listed.  Iowa  B,  10  notes  also  that  that  State  has  at  least 
two  valuable  varieties  of  prunes. 

Composition. — An  estimate  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  withdrawn  from  the  soil 
by  a  crop  of  plums  may  be  found  in  Cal.  B,  88,  The  results  of  an  investigation 
of  both  the  physical  and  the  chemical  composition  of  prunes  are  reported  in  CaX  B, 
97.  The  ratio  of  flesh  and  stones  and  of  juice  in  flesh  are  shown,  and  proximate  and 
ash  analyses  for  12  samples  given.  For  specimen  analyses  see  Appendix,  Table  III, 
On  the  average  the  flesh  amounted  in  weight  to  about  17  times  the  pits;  and  in  the 
most  juicy  sample  the  flesh  contained  87  per  cent  of  juice. 

In  Iowa  B,  9  occurs  a  table  showing  the  moisture  percentages  of  six  samples  of 
green  plums.  In  Mass.  B.  1891,  p,  296,  analyses  are  given  of  two  samples  of  plum- 
wood,  healthy  and  diseased  with  black  knot,  from  the  same  tree. 

Grafting. — Stocks  for  grafting  plums  have  been  the  object  of  investigation,  re- 
ported in  one  case  in  Iowa  B.  10.  The  myrobalan  or  cherry  plum,  extensively  used  in 
the  East  and  West,  had  not  been  found  hardy  enough  for  the  West.  The  black  Damas 
and  St.  Julian  had  also  proved  worthless.  Two  varieties  of  the  P.  Americana  are 
noted,  one  with  small  terminal  branches,  etc.,  and  almost  worthless  small  red  fruit, 
the  pits  of  which  furnish  poor  stocks;  and  the  typical  form  from  which  the  fine  cul- 
tivated varieties  come,  which  is  a  "  vigorous  grower  and  the  best  stock  obtainable 
for  western  use  for  the  native  and  foreign  varieties.'' 

A  general  discussion  of  stocks  is  given  in  N,  Y,  Cornell  B,  38.  Reasons  given  by  a 
Texas  grower  for  preferring  Marianna  to  peach  stocks  are  quoted  at  some  length. 

At  the  Alabama  Station  the  wild-goose  plum  was  grafted  on  twelve  stocks  each 
of  peach,  seedling  plum,  and  plum  cuttings  to  compare  with  respect  to  longevity. 
After  seven  seasons,  of  those  grafted  on  peach  eight  were  living  and  healthy,  on  seed- 
lings three,  on  cuttings  one.    See  also  Cal,  B.  1889,  p.  108, 

The  necessity  of  so  planting  plums  that  comparatively  impotent  varieties  will  be 
pollenized  by  others  is  considered  in  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  38,  The  usages  advocated  by 
different  planters  are  noted. 

Plum,  black  knot  (Plotorightia  morboea). — ^This  fungous  disease,  of  native  origin, 
attacks  plums  and  cherries,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  and  is  perhaps  the  worst 
enemy  of  these  fruits.  Whon  mature,  the  black  knot  appears  as  a  rough  wart-like 
excrescence  firom  the  bark  of  twigs  and  branches  and  sometimes  along  the  trunk 
itself. 

The  fungus  grows  just  within  the  bark  in  the  green  layer,  where  its  filaments 
may  spread  for  sometime  without  an  external  manifestation  of  its  presence.  The 
first  outward  sign  of  the  disease  is  a  slight  swelling  under  the  bark  either  iu  the 
fall  or  during  the  growing  season.  The  swelling  increases  until  the  bark  is  rup- 
tured, and  over  the  surface  thus  exposed  the  fungus  rapidly  sends  threads  for  the 
formation  of  spores,  giving  it  a  velvet-like  appearance.  Other  spores  are  formed, 
any  of  which,  falling  upon  a  suitable  host,  will  spread  the  disease.  The  knot  finally 
becomes  black  and  more  or  less  raised  into  small  rounded  divisions,  each  of  which 
contains  myriads  of ''  winter''  spores.  These  are  matured  late  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  to  extend  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  filaments  of  the  fungus  live  fhxa 
year  to  year  in  a  tree  once  infected,  the  spores  serving  to  spread  it  to  new  hosts 
and  more  rapidly  over  the  old  ones.  Where  the  galls  are  few  in  number  they  may 
he  thoTonghly  washed  with  kerosene,  turpentine,  copperas,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
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other  solntions  irith  oonsiderable  effect,  bat  when  at  all  Dnmerons  they  should  be 
cat  oat  in  the  fall  and  the  ent  places  painted  with  some  preparation  to  protect  the 
wood.  In  all  cases  ham  the  portions  cat  away.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed  after 
the  fall  of  the  flowers  with  Bordeaax  mixtare,  and  two  or  three  applications  shonld 
be  made  daring  the  season.  While  these  means  will  aid  in  keeping  the  black  knot 
in  check,  they  will  not  avail  mach  an  less  applied  on  wide  areas,  and  all  the  wild 
plam  aad  cherry  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  orchards  are  rigidly  destroyed,  for 
the  spores  are  often  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind.  The  addition  of  two  ounces 
of  Paris  greeii  to  the  formula  for  the  Bordeaax  mixture  will  aid  in  keeping  off  the 
eurculio. 

{Conn,  State  B.  Ill;  Mass,  State  R  1890,  p.  gOO;  N,  J.  B.  78,  B.  1890,  p.  364;  N,  T. 
StaU  B.  40,  ».  »er.,  R,  1890,  p.  389;  N.  C,  B.  76;  Pa.  B,  13,  B,  1890,  p.  166;  Tenn,  B. 
vol.  IV,  1;   Ft.  R.  1890,  p.  141.) 

Plum,  brown  rot  {Mimxlia  fruetigena).—K  fungous  disease,  attacking  plums,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  peaches,  and  sometimes  apples  and  pears.  It  is  found  as  a  spot  dis- 
ease on  the  leaves,  and  by  the  spreading  and  coalescence  of  spots  will  often  involve 
a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  leaf,  causing  its  death.  But  it  is  usually  most  abun- 
dant and  injurious  on  the  fruit,  especially  of  the  plum  and  cherry.  On  the  fruit  it 
appears  as  a  brownish,  circular  spot  upon  one  side.  This  enlarges  rapidly  and  soon 
the  entire  fruit  becomes  brown,  shrunken,  and  soft.  Finally  it  attacks  the  stalk  to 
which  the  fruit  is  attached,  and  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground  or,  drying  up,  remains 
until  the  following  spring,  ready  to  spread  the  infection  as  soon  as  the  host  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  known  that  the  spores  in  their  development  can  force  their  filaments 
tlirough  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  fruit  where  continued  moisture  is  present.  This 
condition  is  offered  when  the  fruits  are  so  abundant  as  to  touch,  thus  preventing 
their  drying  off  at  the  points  of  contact. 

All  diseased  leaves  and  fruits  should  be  burned,  especially  the  old  dried  fruits,  as 
it  is  largely  through  these  that  the  disease  is  carried  through  the  winter.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  or  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  (one-half  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water)  will  be  found  beneficial  if  begun 
early  enough.  Washiug  the  trees  before  blooming  with  4  pounds  of  copperas  in  6 
gallons  of  water  helps  to  destroy  the  spores.  (Conn,  State  B.  Ill;  Ky.  R.  1889,  p. 
31 ;  Maee.  StaU  R.  1890,  p.  213;  Miok.  B.  83;  N.  J.  R.  1891,  p.  306;  N.  C.  B.  76.) 

Plumourculio  (Conotraohelue  nenuphar), — The  adult  is  one  of  the  snout  beetles 
and  is  about  one-fifrh  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  grayish -brown  or  black  color.  It 
winters  under  rubbish  and  comes  out  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  or 
earlier.  It  eats  leaves,  buds,  and  fruit.  The  female  punctures  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
with  her  snout,  making  a  hole  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep.  In  this  she  depos- 
its an  egg,  and  in  front  of  the  hole  cuts  a  crescent-shaped  mark  through  the  skin 
and  thus  prevents  the  crushing  of  the  young  larva  by  the  growing  fruit.  The  egg 
hatches  in  three  to  five  (or  more)  days,  and  the  small  white  worm  eats  its  way  about 
in  the  plum.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  one  individual  is  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred, four  or  five  per  day.  The  presence  of  the  curcalio  causes  the  fruit  to  secrete 
a  kind  of  gum  which  escapes  from  the  opening  in  which  the  egg  was  laid.  The  fruit 
usually  falls  about  the  time  the  grub  is  full  grown,  and  it  seeks  the  ground  in  which 
it  burrows,  to  emeri^e  in  about  a  month  transformed  into  a  beetle.  The  eurculio 
attacks  other  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  and  nectarine,  but  prefers  the  plum. 

It  is  more  partial  to  some  varieties  than  to  others.  Spraying  the  trees  with  a 
solution  of  Paris  green  (1  pound  to  100  gallous  of  water)  or  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
to  which  2  ounces  of  Paris  green  is  added,  will  kill  many  of  the  adult  beetles.  Spray 
before  the  flowers  appear  and  ten  days  after.  Jarring  the  trees  will  cause  the  bee- 
tles to  fall  to  the  ground,  feigning  death.  If  a  sheet  be  spread  on  the  ground  and 
the  tree  strongly  Jarred  many  may  be  caught.  This  must  be  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  late  in  the  evening.    By  placing  chips  about  the  tree  under  whiok^&v^  ^-^os^^- 
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lios  collect,  many  may  be  caught  and  killed.    Throwing  them  Into  w&tcr  to  whieb 
a  little  kerosene  has  been  added  is  the  easiest  way  of  killing  them  when  canght. 

(Tnd.  B,  gS,  B.  SS;  Iowa  B,  6,  B,  9;  Ky,  B.  iO;  Mom:  Hatch.  B,  10,  B,  IS;  Mieh. 
B.  66,  R.  1889,  p.  $60,  (B.  53),  Miat,  B,  14;  N,  J.  B,  86,  R,  1889,  p.  $96,  N,  T.  CornM 
B,  3;  N.  Y.  State  B.  35,  ».  wr.;  N,  C.  B,  78;  Ohio  B.  Vol,  II,  1  and  6,  Vol,  III,  4  and 
11,  Vol  IF,  $,  R.  1888,  p.  146;  R.  I.  B,  16;  W,  Va,  R,  1890,  p,  151, 

Pltun,  shot-hole  fongus  {Septoria  oeratina), — A  disease  due  to  a  ftrngns  which 
eauses  small  round  holes  in  the  leaves  of  plum,  peach,  and  cherry  trees.  Rather 
early  in  the  season  numerous  spots  appear  on  the  leaves.  The  tissue  lying  between 
these  spots  dries  up  and  finally  falls  out,  leaving  a  clean-cut  hole.  The  spread  of 
the  disease  so  weakens  the  leaves  that  they  drop  ftom  the  tree,  leaving  it  bare  early 
in  the  season.    Of  course  the  fruit  is  injuriously  affected  by  such  processes. 

A  spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  just  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers  and  repeated 
every  two  weeks  for  three  or  four  applications  will  be  beneficial.    (Ohio  B.  Vol,  IV, 

Poland  China  pigs. — See  Pigsj  breeds. 

Pomegranate  (Punioa  granatum), — Tests  of  this  fruit  have  been  beg^n  at  several 
stations  (Cal.  B,  1888-'89,pp,  110, 197;  La,  B,  3,  $d  aer,;  N,  Mez,  B,  $;  Tex,  B,  8), 

Pop  com  (Zea  may  a  var.). — See  also  Corn,  Variety  tests  of  pop  com  are  reported 
in  III.  B.  13;  Nebr,  B,  12,  B.  19;  N.  T,  Cornell  B.  16;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1883,  p.  50,  R, 
1884,  p,  183;  Vt.  R,  1889,  p,  134.  In  N,  Y.  StaU  R.  1883  three  types  are  recognized, 
viz,  pop  com  proper,  resembling  flint  but  smaller;  pearl  pop  com  with  rounded  ker- 
nels, and  rice  pop  com  with  pointed  kernels.  A  "  golden  pop"  with  extromely  small 
ears  approaching  the  rice  type  is  also  noted.  Data  are  given  of  the  growth  of  many 
varieties  planted  and  a  description  of  the  crop,  which  was  very  much  mixed.  In 
N.  T,  State  R.  1884,  10  typical  varieties,  classified  according  to  size  and  form  of  ear- 
stalk,  color  of  cob,  etc.,  aro  described.  In  III,  B.  13, 14  varieties  ante  fully  de- 
scribed. Two  general  classes  are  recognized,  viz,  rice  com  with  pointed  kernels  and 
the  varieties  with  rounded  or  flattened  kernels,  including  that  known  as  pearl  com. 

Analyses  of  pop  com  stalks  and  ears,  considered  as  a  feeding  stuff,  are  recorded  in 
Oa.  B.  1$;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B,  16.    (See  Appendix,  Table  I.) 

Poplar  trees  (Populue  spp.) — Besides  the  native  P.  monilifera,  the  cotton  wood 
(which  see),  several  European,  especially  Russian,  poplars  have  been  put  on  trial 
in  the  northern  prairie  States,  where  hardy  and  rapid-growing  troes  are  much  needed. 

An  illustrated  description  of  twelve  species  and  varieties  is  presented  in  Minn.  B, 
9,  and  several  of  these  are  further  noted  in  B,  $4,  Notes  on  various  poplars  planted 
at  the  South  Dakota  Station  may  be  found  in  B.  12,  B.  15,  B.  20,B.  23,  B.  29,  R.  1888, 
pp.  25,  27. 

Brief  notes  on  several  species  occur  in  an  Iowa  bulletin  of  1885,  and  a  short  list 
with  record  of  growth  is  giveu  in  Colo,  R.  1SS9^  p.  24. 

The  silver  or  white  poplar  is  represented  by  the  Minnesota  Station  as  ha\4ng  a 
valuable  wood  and  as  desirable  as  a  forest  tree,  though  its  sprouting  from  the  roots 
makes  it  objectionable  as  a  lawn  or  street  tree.  Difierent  forms  of  Lombardy  pop- 
lar are  described,  but  not  recommended  for  extensive  planting.  Of  the  Russian  pop- 
lars, the  P.  certine^isia  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  both  here  and  at  the  South  Dakota 
Station.  It  is  a  fast-growing,  hardy  tree  of  erect  habit,  having  broadly  ova],  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  thick  and  leathery. 

Its  foliage  and  that  of  others  of  the  class  is  regarded  as  moro  healthy  than  that  of 
the  Cottonwood,  though  according  to  S,  Dak,  B,  23  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Cottonwood  leaf  beetle. 

P.  alha,  var.  bolleana,  is  praised  for  ornamental  planting.  It  has  the  upright  and 
close  habit  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  but  promises  to  be  long-lived,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  does  not  sucker.  Its  foliage  is  silvered  like  that  of  the  white  poplar,  but  ii 
MomewhBi  differently  out.    Other  species  more  or  less  approved  in  Minn,  B.  24aae: 
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P,  pelroHM^  which  appeared,  ae  tiiere  received,  to  be  identical  with  the  oeriinmti^; 
P.  VaUamifera  yar.  laurifolia,  laurel-leafed  poplar,  a  little  Blower  grower  than  P. 
MTlifiaiMM,  with  thick  healthy  foliage,  white  on  the  under  side,  distinct  and  desir- 
able; yar.  Sibtrica  pyram%dali$  of  the  same;  P.  wohsky,  a  poplar  of  peculiar  aspect^ 
resembling  a  cherry  tree  in  foliage;  P.  hetuUfolia,  birch-leafed  poplar,  not  of  special 
yalney  but  suitable  to  g^ye  variety  to  timber  borders. 

Successful  experiments  in  growing  Kussian  poplars  from  hard-wood  cuttings  are 
rei>orted  in  Minn.  B,  1888^  p.  22S  {B,  5),  B,  9,  The  method  followed  is  described  and 
directions  for  planting  are  given.  A  similar  effort  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  was 
saccessful  save  for  the  interference  of  cutworms  {R,  1889, p.  86).  At  the  same  station 
(i'  id.)  scions  of  white  poplar  and  var.  holleana  were  grafted  upon  cotton  wood 
stocks,  with  results  as  noted  under  Cottonwood. 

Potash. — See  also  Fertilizer's.  All  plants  require  potash.  Clay  soils  are  frequently 
supplied  with  this  element  in  sufBlcient  quantity,  while  sandy  soils  are  more  apt 
to  be  deficient  in  this  respect. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  potash  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  ashes  and  various 
potash  salts  mined  in  Germany.  These  are  carnallite,  a  raw  product  not  offered  in 
tbe  American  market;  kieserite  and  sylvinite,  not  in  general  use  in  America;  kainit, 
which  consists  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium, 
and  which  is  widely  used ;  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (double  manure  salt) ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  potash  as  the  preceding;  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, the  most  soluble  of  the  potash  salts ;  and  calcined  potash,  less  concentrated  than 
the  two  preceding  salts.    For  composition  of  above  salts  see  Appendix,  Table  IV. 

Kainit  renders  the  soil  more  compact  and  retentive  of  moisture.  Kainit  and  other 
crude  salts,  also  the  concentrated  salts  that  contain  chlorides,  should  not  be  applied 
to  tobacco,  since  the  chlorine  injures  the  burning  quality.  The  sulphates  are  pre- 
ferred for  tobaceo,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 

Potassic  fertilizers  were  profitable  on  Irish  ]K>tatoe8  in  Kentucky  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts, giving  in  the  latter  State  an  average  increase  of  41.5  bushels  per  acre. 
(Maes.  Hatch.  B.  18.)  In  New  Jersey  (B.  80)  muriate  of  potash  proved  very  slightly 
better  for  potatoes  than  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit;  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Station  (£.  1888,  p.  1S3)  the  sulphate  gave  slightly  the  best  result. 

In  New  Jersey  potash  proved  highly  profitable  on  sweet  potatoes  and  on  sorghum, 
increasing  the  total  weight  of  sorghum  and  the  product  of  sugar. 

In  Kentucky  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  equally  effective  on  hemp ; 
160  pounds  of  either,  with  nitrogen,  proved  sufficient  {Ky.  B.  £7). 

On  com  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  England,  potash  has  generally  given  excellent 
results.  One  experiment  in  New  Jersey  showed  an  iucrease  of  SO  bushels  per  acre. 
In  others  both  stover  and  grain  were  increased,  the  former  more  notably  than  the 
grain.  In  Massachusetts  many  experiments  gave  an  average  increase  of  11. S  bushels 
of  com  and  1,308  pounds  of  stover,  due  to  potash  fertilization  {Maee.  Hatch.  B,  14), 
In  Kentucky  potash  was  profitable  on  corn,  and  its  beneficial  results  extended  to 
the  crop  of  succeeding  years  (Ey.  B.  17,  B.  26). 

Eighty  experiments  on  com  conducted  under  Prof.  Atwater's  direction  during 
1878-'81  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  due  to  potash  in  12  cases;  a  more  or  less 
marked  increase  in  24  cases ;  and  no  gain  in  44  instances.  {Conn.  Storre  B,  1888, p.  92), 
In  South  Carolina,  on  com  potash  gave  little  or  no  increase  {B.  1888,  p.  168, 166), 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  {R.  1888,  p.  848)  a  potassic  fertilizer  on  oats  pro- 
duced no  effect.  In  South  Carolina  potash  on  grain  proved  unprofitable  (22. 1888,  p. 
168). 

Pota«h  was  needed  by  tobacco  in  Kentucky  {B,  28).  (See  Tobacco.)  On  sugar 
eane  in  Louisiana  it  was  unprofitable  (La.  B.  i?0). 

At  the  North  Louisiana  Station  ( B.  16 j  n.  ser. )  the  yield  of  cotton  was  not  mate- 
rially changed  by  any  form  of  potash.    In  South  Carolina  potash  was  lesa  \i«i^<i^^ 
by  cotton  than  were  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogeu  (R,  1888,  p.  £46^.    O^  ^^^^}^v« 
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loam  laDcU  of  MisBisBippi  potash  is  demanded  by  the  cotton  plant  (B.  S4).  At  the 
Alabama  College  Station  (B.  36,  B.  41)  kainit  checked  the  yaUow  leaf  blight  of  cot- 
ton. 

For  the  effect  of  i>otaa8ic  fertUicen  on  injnrions  inaeote  aee  FmrHliMerB. 

{Conn.  ataU  R.  1889, p,  $26;  /ml.  B.  83;  Mass,  Hatck,  B,  9,  Special  B.,  May,  1890,  B. 
13;  Me,  B.  1888,  p,  £9;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  33;  N.  J.  B.  54,  B.  1M88,  p.  44;  Ohio  B.  Vol.  II 
6;  Ft,  B.  16,) 

Potaaaitun  anlphide. — See  Fungieidm, 

Potato  {Solanum  tuberoeum). — The  nseftil  prodnct  of  this  plant  is  the  nndergroand 
tubers,  which  are  thickened  stems,  having  their  cells  mostly  filled  with  starch  as  a 
reserve  food  for  the  new  plant.  The  **  eyes  "  are  compound  buds,  each  of  which  may 
produce  one  or  more  stalks.  The  skin  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  delicate  cork  cells, 
some  of  which  are  loosely  arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  air.  The  fibrous 
framework  and  the  pith  of  the  stalk  are  continued  into  the  tuber. 

An  illustrated  description  of  the  structure  of  the  potato  tuber  was  published  in 
Ind,  B,  16, 

Varieties. — ^Tests  of  varieties  have  been  reported  flrom  stations  in  Alabama  (Col- 
lege and  Canebrake),  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  (Hatch),  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York  (State),  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Among  the  varieties  which  have  been  most  productive  in  different  loeaUties 
are  the  following: 

Alexander.  Early  Maine.  New  Giant. 

American  Giant.  Early  Ohio.  New  Queen. 

Beauty  of  Hebron.  Early  Oxford.  Polaris. 

Bliss's  Triumph.  Early  Puritan.  Red  Elephant. 

Burbank.  Early  Rose.  Rural  Blush. 

Burbank  Seedling.  Early  Sunrise.  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  3. 

Chicago  Market.  Empire  State.  Seneca  Beauty. 

Dakota  Red.  Governor  Rusk.  Snowflake. 

Delaware.  Grange.  Summit. 

Dictator.  Green  Mountain.  Thorbum. 

Early  King.  Howe  Premium.  White  Elephant. 

Experiments  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  wild  varieties  of  potatoes  have 
been  made  at  several  stations  {N,  T,  State  B,  1886,  p,  316,  B.  1886,  p,  147;  Pa,  B,  7, 
B,  1886,  p.  384),  The  Michigan  Station  {B,  70)  reports  that  after  several  years'  trial 
the  wild  Mexican  variety  has  gradually  increased  in  size  and  yield,  but  is  too  coarse 
to  be  valuable.    Solanum  jamesii  has  shown  no  increase  in  size. 

{Ala,  College  B.  7  {1889);  Ala,  Canebrake  B.  6;  Ark,  B,  1888,  p,  69,  R,  1889,  p,  37; 
Colo,  B,  4,  B,  7,  B,  1889,  p.  104,B,  1890,  p,  194;  Del,  B.  1890,  p.  106;  Fla,  B.  11;  Go. 
B,  8,  B,  17;  Ind,  B,  18,  B,  31,  B.  34,  B,  38;  Iowa  B,  16;  Kane.  R.  1888, p,  336,  R.  1389, 
p.  168 ;  Ky,  B.  9,  B,  16,  B,  33,  B,  37  ;  La.  B,  11,  3d  eer,,  B,  16, 3d  ih,,  B.  37, 3d  eer,,  B, 
4,  3d  eer,;  Me,  B,  18  {1887),  R,  1888,  p,  138,  R,  1889,  p,  146;  Md,  R.  1888,  p,  69,  R,  1889, 
p,  61,  R,  1890,  p.  108;  Mass,  Hatch  B,  7;  Mich,  B,  13,  B,  34,  B,  46,  B,  67,  B,  60,  B,  70t 
B,  85;  Minn,  B,  1,  B.  6,  R,  1888,  pp,  83,  330;  Mo.  B.  10,  B.  13,  B,  16;  Nebr,  B.  6,  S. 
13,  B,  19;  Net.  B.  14,  B,  1890;  N,  T.  State' B,  69  {1883),  B,  11,  n.  eer,,  B,13,  n.eer,,B. 
1884,  p,  293,  R,  18S5,  p.  194,  B.  1886,  p.  140,  R,  1887,  p,  76,  R,  1888,  p,  168,  R,  1891,  p.  480  ; 
Ohio  B.  vol  III,  1,  B,  18S8,p,  116;  Ore,  B,  4,  B,  11;  Pa,  B,  6,  B,  10,  R,  1888,p,  41,  R,  1889, 
p.  38,  R,  1890,  p.  153;  B,  I,  B,  6  {R,  1889,  p.  97),  R,  1890,p,  133;  S,  Dak,  B.  3,  R,  1890,  p, 
14;  Tenn,  B,,  vol.  III,  1 ;  Utah  B,  14;  Ft,  R,  1889, p,  117,  R,  1890,p,  103  ;  Fa,  B,  6,  B.  8, 
B,  11;   Wis,  B,  9,  B,  11,  B,  IS,  B,  17,  B,  33,  R.  1890,  pp,  305,  368,  R,  1891,  p.  136.) 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Tablee  I  and  II,    Among  recent  determiatinons  of 
the  starch  content  of  potatoes  are  the  following : 
At  Colorado  Station  (B,  7)  126  named  varieties  avetai^eA.  VI  AT^«c  oant  and  9i 
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ling  varieties  18.85  per  cent;  at  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  (B,  18)  potatoes  grown 
with  different  fiortilizers  averaged  16.02  per  cent,  but  muriate  of  potash  reduced 
the  starch  content;  at  Nevada  Station  {B.  14)  the  starch  in  52  varieties  varied  from 
12.32  to  23.03  and  was  over  15  per  cent  in  87  varieties;  at  Utah  Station  {B,  6)  a 
relatively  large  starch  content  was  found.  The  New  Jersey  Station  {B,  80,  B.  P, 
B.  1890,  p,l£0,  B,  1891,  p.  ISl)  reports  experiments  with  different  fertilizers,  in  which 
the  fertilizers,  particularly  potash,  seemed  to  reduce  the  starch  content.  Sulphate 
of  potash  had  the  least  effect.  The  Iowa  Station  {B.  1£)  found  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  albuminoids  in  the  "  seed"  ends. 

SsED. — Experiments  in  planting  large  and  small  whole  tubers  and  cuttings  of  vari- 
ous sizes  have  been  made  at  more  than  twenty  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  cases  these  experiments  have  been  continued  several  years. 
While  there  has  been  great  variety  in  the  details  of  the  results,  there  have  been  only 
a  few  instances  in  which  the  total  yield  did  not  increase  with  the  amount  of  seed 
used.  Whole  tubers  have  given  larger  yields  than  cuttings  and  large  tubers  than 
small.  The  marketable  product  has  increased  with  the  size  of  the  cutting  or  tuber, 
but  at  a  smaller  rate  than  the  total  yield.  The  largest  portion  of  this  gain  has  been 
in  small  potatoes.  In  most  cases  the  net  gain  of  merchantable  product  over  seed  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  the  planting  of  whole  tubers  profitable.  The  vines  from 
whole  tubers  grow  more  vigorously  and  the  crop  has  a  tendency  to  mature  earlier 
than  that  from  cuttings.  In  ordinary  practice  it  will  usually  give  the  best  results 
to  plant  good-sized,  well  matured,  and  healthy  potatoes,  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

{Ala.  College  B.  31;  Colo.  B.  4,  B.  7;  Ind.  B.  SI,  B,  S4,  B,  88;  Ky.  B.  9,  B,  16,  B  ft; 
La.  B.  4,  2d  eer.,  B.  16,  £d  eer.;  Md.  B.  1888,  p.  59,  B.  1889,  p.  61,  B.  1890,  p.  108;  Maw. 
State  B.  1884,p.  87,  B.  1886,p.  8t,  B.  1887,p.  141;  Mioh.  B.  15,  B.  34,  B.  46,  B. 86;  Minn. 
B.  1;  Mo,  College  B.  12;  N,  Y.  State  B.  1883,  B,  1884,  p.  68,  B,  1886,  p.  47;  B.  1886,  p. 
149,  B.  1887,  p.  86,  B.  1888,  p.  168,  B.  1889,  p.  223,  B.  1890,  p.  372;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B. 
1879,  B.  1880,  B.  1883,  B.  1886;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  1,  J2. 1882,  p.  63,  B.  1883,p.  92,  B.  1884, 
p.  91,  B.  1886,  jp.  70,  B.  1886,  p.  164;  Ore.  B.  11;  Pa.  B.  1886,  p,  131;  B.  I.  B.  6  (B. 
1889,  p.  97),  B,  1890,  p.  109;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  Ill,  1;  Utah  B.  6,  B.  14;  Ft.  B.  13,  B.  1888, 
p.  97;  Va.  B.  8;  W.  Va.  B.  20;  Wis.  B.  22,  B.  1883,  p.  21,  B.  1890,  pp.  206, 268,  B.  1891, 
p.  135. ) 

Experiments  and  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  number  of  eyes  on  the  seed 
tuber  to  the  product,  at  the  Indiana  Station  {B.  42),  indicated  that  the  weight  of  the 
cutting  is  more  important  than  the  number  of  eyes,  «•  «.,  the  heavier  the  piece  the 
larger  the  yield. 

In  1882  it  was  shown  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  18)  that  single  eyes  cut 
deep  would  give  larger  yields  than  if  cut  shallow. 

In  experiments  in  which  the  '^seed''  ends  of  tubers  have  been  compared  with  the 
''stem"  ends  for  seed  the  results  as  a  rule  have  favored  the  seed  ends.  .{Colo,  B.  4; 
Ind.  B.  38;  Md.  B.  1888,  p.  69;  Mich.  B.  86;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  82;  Mo.  B.  12;  N.  Y. 
State  B.  28  {1883),  B.  64  {1883),  B.  1884,  p.  68;  Utah  B.  14.  )  The  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  seed  ends  before  planting  is  not  to  be  recommended  {N.  Y.  State  B.  1888,  p. 
168,  B.  1889,  p.  223;   Wu.  B.  22,  B.  1891,  p.  136). 

Several  experiments  have  indicated  that  drying  the  pieces  of  seed  potatoes  for  a 
few  days  between  cutting  and  planting  may  somewhat  increase  the  yield  {Md,  B. 
1888,  p.  69;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1886,  p.  161,  B.  1887,  p.  87;  Ohio  B.  1888,  p.  116). 

Dipping  the  cut  surfaces  of  seed  potatoes  in  plaster  had  no  good  effect  on  the 
yield  (  Wie.  B.  22). 

Potatoes  grown  in  Maryland  and  Vermont  were  planted  at  the  stations  in  both 
these  States  in  1889  and  1890.  The  largest  yields  at  both  stations  were  produced 
by  the  Vermont  seed.  Seed  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont  planted  at  the 
Missouri  Station  produced  larger  yields  than  the  home-grown  seed,  but  there  were 
important  differences  in  the  yields  from  the  seed  grown  in  the  several  Koxi^Vvktol 
States.    At  the  Colorado  Station  the  resulta  from  Eastotn  asv^  \^«a\«i:iL%M4.  ^«»k 
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about  alike.  Tests  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  led  1o  the  eonolnsion  that  care- 
ful selection  of  the  stock  to  be  used  for  seed  is  of  more  importance  than  changes  in 
latitude.  (Colo,  B,  7;  Md,  R,  1S89,  p,  66,  B.  1890,  p.  108;  Mo,  B.  15;  N,  Y.  Cornell  B. 
B5;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  US,  B,  1890,  p,  ISl.) 

A  series  of  experiments  at  the  New  York  State  Station  indicated  that  seed  pota- 
toes selected  from  the  most  productive  hills  gave  relatiyely  larger  yields.  (JY.  F. 
State  ^.  108,  B.  109,  B.  1886,  p,  g04,  B.  1887,  p.  8t.) 

The  Kansas  Station  {B,  19)  reports  an  experiment  indicating  that  where  two  crops 
of  potatoes  are  grown  the  same  season  seed  potatoes  selected  from  the  second  crop 
produce  more  and  larger  tubers,  but  that  there  is  no  gain  in  earliness. 

Culture. — ^The  experiments  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  thus  &r  made  by  the  sta- 
tions have  been  so  conflicting  in  their  results  as  to  indicate  that  more  depends  on 
the  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown  than  on  the 
particular  method  of  culture  employed. 

At  the  Michigan  Station  (B,  67,  B,  70)  shallow  planting  (1  to  2  inches  deep  gave 
the  best  results,  but  at  the  Minnesota  Station  {B,  10)  in  a  dry  season  the  seed  cov- 
ered with  8  inches  of  earth  produced  the  largest  yields.  At  the  Utah  Station  {B.  6), 
where  irrigation  was  used,  differences  in  depth  of  planting  did  not  materially  affect 
the  yield.  Planting  in  trenches  is  favored  in  the  following  reports :  Arh,  B.  1889,  p. 
£7;  Mich,  B,  67;  Va,  B.  8.  At  the  Kentucky  Station  {B,  t2)  the  trench  system  had 
no  advantage,  and  at  the  Indiana  Station  (B,  34)  planting  in  hills  gave  better  results. 
At  the  Wisconsin  station  little  difference  in  results  has  been  found  between  planting 
in  hills  and  in  drills  ( Wis.  B.  1890,  p,  Sll,  B,  1891,  p,  1S6),  The  yields  from  planting 
at  different  distauoes  have  varied  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  seed  used  and  the 
method  of  culture  {Ky.  B.  £S;  Mich,  B,  70j  B.  86;  B,  I.  B.  6  (B,  1889, p.  97),  B,  1890,p. 
109;  Utah  B,  6;  Va,  B,  8). 

(See  sAao.Ala,  College  B,  SI;  Ala,  Canebrahe  B.  6;  Ind.  B,  S8;  Minn,  B,  6;  N,  T, 
State  B,  1888,  p.  168,  B,  1889,  p.  22S;  S,  Dak.  B,  1890,  p,  141;  Utah  B.  14,) 

Sbcokd  chop. — In  the  Southern  States  the  practice  of  growing  a  becond  crop  of 
potatoes  is  extending.  The  North  Carolina  Station  has  recently  published  a  bulle- 
tin of  information  on  this  subject  {N.  C,  B,  86),  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  plant  potatoes  kept  over  from  the 
previous  year,  it  is  now  becoming  customary  to  use  potatoes  of  the  early  crop  of  the 
same  year  as  seed  for  the  late  crop.  The  Early  Rose  variety  is  largely  used  for  the 
second  crop.  The  Mississippi  Station  reports  successful  experiments  in  raising  a 
second  crop  (Miss,  B.  1890,  p,  S7,  B,  1891,  p.  SI),  In  Kansas  in  1890  a  second  crop 
was  grown  when  the  earlier  planting  entirely  faUed  (Eans,  B,  19), 

Fertilizers. — Numerous  experiments  with  different  kinds  and  combinations  of 
fertilizers  for  potatoes  have  indicated  that  as  a  rule  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  fertilizer  contains  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  The  desirable 
amount  and  form  of  each  ingredient  will  vary  \^ath  the  kind  of  soil. 

After  making  tests  of  various  fertilizers  on  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  Ohio  Station 
(B,  vol.  III,  1)  drew  the  following  couclusions,  which  agree  substantially  with  those 
reported  for  potatoes  in  a  bulletin  of  this  Department  on  Results  of  Field  Expeia- 
ments  with  Various  Fertilizers,  published  in  1883 : 

"(1)  Sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  potash  have  in  some  instances  increased 
the  yield,  but  in  no  case  sufficiently  to  make  their  use  profitable. 

''(2)  Nitrate  of  soda  aud  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  in  a  few  otmm  given  a  slight 
increase  in  yield,  but  not  to  a  profitable  degree. 

''In  seasons  when  blight  has  been  the  most  severe  these  sabftuices,  especially  the 
former,  have  apparently  exerted  an  iojurious  effect. 

**  (3)  Superphosphate  (dissolved  bone-black),  acid  phosphate,  and  Thomas  slag 

have  in  nearly  all  cases  increased  the  yield.    Thomas  slag  is  the  cheapest  form  in 

which  phosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained,  and  the  trials  indicate  that  its  nae  on  pota- 

toea  IB  likely  to  be  Attended  with  greater  profit  than  that  ef  either  of  the  other  sab- 

stanoee  JuunetL 
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"(4)  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potftsh,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda  hai 
usually  given  better  results  than  superphosphate  alone,  but  not  always. 

"  (5)  Barnyard  manure  has  increased  the  jrield,  but  not  always  the  total  market- 
able product,  because  of  the  usual  prevalence  of  scab  where  this  fertilizer  is  used. 

''(6)  In  no  ease  has  the  potato  crop  been  benefited,  to  a  profitable  degree,  by  the 
application  of  fertilizers  of  any  kind  on  soil  that  was  already  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility. 

"(7)  On  soil  that  had  been  worn  by  previous  cropping,  phosphatio  fertilizers,  the 
so-called  complete  chemical  fertilizers,  and  barnyard  manure  have  in  nearly  all  cases 
given  profitable  returns. 

"  (8)  The  rational  conclusion  is  that  since  the  potato  requires  a  soil  that  is  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  and  since  the  direct  application  of  fertilizers  to  the  crop  is  attended 
with  considerable  uncertainty,  the  most  feasible  method  is  to  bring  the  soil  up  to  the 
proper  condition  by  enriching  the  land  for  previous  crops.  The  best  crop  of  potatoes 
that  has  been  grown  at  the  station  succeeded  a  crop  of  cabbages  that  had  been 
heavily  manured.  The  most  approved  practice  is  to  grow  potatoes  after  clover, 
fertilizing  both  the  clover  and  preceding  crop.'' 

Eleven  brands  of  fertilizers  designed  especially  for  potatoes  were  examined  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Station  (B,  104)  in  1890.  It  was  found  that  they  contained  per- 
eentagee  of  nitrogen  ranging  from  2  to  5.3,  phosphoric  acid  from  7.7  to  11.2,  and  pot- 
ash from  4.2  to  10  per  cent.  While  any  one  of  them  might  be  an  excellent  genera- 
fertilizer,  none  was  preeminently  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  potato  crop. 

{Ala.  College  B,  SI;  Ala.  Canehrake  B.  6;  Ark.  R.  1888,  p.  69,  B.  1890,  p.  9;  Colo. 
B.  4;  Conn.  State  B.  1888,  p.  119,  B.  1889,  p.  SOS;  Fla.  B.  IS;  Ga.  B.  8,  B.  17;  Ind.  B. 
SI,  B.  SS;  Ky.  B.  9,  B.  16,  B.  ff ,  B,  S7;  La.  B.  f7,  B.  4,  Bd  eer.,  B.  16,  fd  eer,;  Me.  B. 
1889,  p.  146,  R.  1890,  p.  96;  Mass.  Hatch  B.  17;  Mich.  B.  67,  B.  70,  B.  86;  Minn.  B. 

1888,  p.  1S7;  N.  H.  B.  It;  N.  J.  B.  80,  B.  P.  B.  1890,  p.  ItO,  B.  1891,  p.  108;  N.  Y. 
StaU  B.  1888,  p.  168,  B.  1889,  p.  247,  B.  1890,  p.  S7£ ;  Ore.  B.  11;  Pa.  B.  1886,  p.  IS; 
B.  I.  B.  1890,  p.  2S;  Ft.  B.  IS,  B.  1888,  p.  9S;  Fa.  B.  8;  W.  Fa.  B.  SO.) 

Potato  beetle,  Colorado  (Doryphora  decem-lineata). —ThiB  well-known  beetle  was 
first  brought  to  notice  in  1859  and  by  1874  had  overrun  most  of  the  country.  There 
are  usually  three  broods  each  season,  the  adults  of  the  last  brood  passing  the  winter 
under  rubbish  or  in  the  earth.  The  female  lays  about  a  thousand  eggs  in  clusters  on 
the  leaves  of  the  i>otato  as  well  as  on  adjoining  plants.  These  hatch  in  about  a  week 
and  the  larvie  attain  their  growth  in  about  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  are  trans- 
formed into  the  adult  beetle.  Both  adult  and  larva  feed  upon  the  potato  plants  and 
on  this  account  they  may  be  easily  treated.  Dusting  the  plants  with  Paris  green  or 
London  purple  mixed  with  fiour  or  plaster,  and  spraying  them  with  the  same  in  the 
proportion  of  1  ounce  to  6  or  8  gallons  of  water  will  rid  the  plants  of  this  pest.  Espe- 
cial oare  should  be  taken  with  the  early  brood,  as  they  increase  so  enormously.  Ker- 
osene emulsion  and  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  ammonia  are  also  recommended.  Hand 
picking  the  bugs  and  crushing  all  eggs  will  be  found  advantageous  if  the  potato 
patch  is  small  and  no  spraying  apparatus  is  available. 

(Del.  B.  4;  Ind.  B.  S4;  Ky.  B.  40;  La.  B.  4,  2d  ser.;  N.  Y.  State,  B.  1888,  p.  149,  B. 

1889,  p.  224;  N.  C.  B.  78;  Ohio  B.  vol.  II,  1;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  40;  S.  Dak.  B.  IS;  W. 
Fa.  B.  1890,  p.  166.) 

Potato  rot  (Phyiophthora  infestans). — A  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
above-named  fungus  in  the  tuber.  The  filaments  of  the  fungus,  having  gained  access 
to  the  tuber,  spread  rapidly,  filling  the  cells  and  robbing  them  of  their  substance. 
This  will  result  in ''  dry  rot,''  unless  there  is  considerable  moisture  present  when  the 
ordinary  processes  of  decay  come  in,  and  the  **  wet  rot"  is  the  result.  The  **  blight" 
of  potatoes  is  generally  supposed  to  be  caused  by  this  same  fungus,  although  some 
investigators  think  it  is  caused  by  bacteria.  It  afiects  the  leaves  and  stalks,  causing 
them  to  die  prematurely,  and  consequently  reducing  the  cro^  ot  ImW^-^^'^^^'^^^ 
tubers.    The  fungus  is  said  to  be  unable  to  pasa  the  -wmtex  Sxi  ^^^  ^^  %\s^^k&  «^ 
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gronnd,  bat  must  be  spread  through  the  already  infested  seed  potatoes.  It  is  wel 
known  that  the  fang^s  continues  growing  even  after  the  crop  has  been  dug  and 
stored.  Heating  the  tubers  to  about  106°  will  kill  the  fungus,  but  not  injure  potatoes 
for  seed.  They  must  be  kept  at  this  temperature  for  from  four  to  six  hours.  Spray- 
ing the  seed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  known  to  give  excellent  results. 

(Conn.  State  B.  106,  111,  B.  1890,p.  lOg;  La.  B.  4,  Sd  ser. ;  Mas:  Hatch  B.  11;  Mati 
Slate  B.  1890,  p.  ttS  ;  N.  J.  B.  1890,  p.  US,  B.  O;  Ohio  B.  vol.  II,  6,  vol.  Ill,  8;  B.  I. 
B.  14,  B.  1890,  p.  1S7;  Vi.  B.  U,  B.  1890, p.  1S6.) 

Potato  scab  (Odepora  eoahiee). — This  disease,  which  has  been  attributed  to  quite 
a  number  of  causes,  in  now  considered  to  be  due  to  a  fungus.  The  appearance  of  the 
potato  affected  is  well  known.  The  thick  brown  scabs  or  patches  formed  are  made 
by  the  potato  in  trying  to  heal  the  wound  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  fungus.  This 
disease  has  been  proved  identical  with  that  described  in  the  article  on  Beet  $oah. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

(Conn.  State  B.  1890,  p.  81;  lU.  R.  1888;  Me.  B.  1890,  p.  116;  N.  Dak.  B.  4;  N.  J. 
B.  1890,  p.  841,  B.  1891,  p.  807;  B.  I.  B.  14.) 

Poudrette.— A  manure  prepared  from  night-soil  dried  and  mixed  with  charcoal, 
gypsum,  etc.    For  composition  see  Appendix,  Table  IV. 

Poultry. — For  notes  on  different  breeds,  see  La.  B.  26,  B,  8,  td  ser.,  B.  16,  gd  $er. 

Nitrogenous  vs.  carbonaceous  food  for  poultry.— At  the  New  York  State 
Station  {B.  g9,  B.  1889,  p.  66)  two  lots  of  pullets  of  six  different  breeds  were  fed 
during  the  laying  season  on  com  on  the  cob,  oats,  meat  scraps,  and  grass.  In  addition, 
one  lot  received  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  and  ground  oats,  and  the  other 
lot  com  meal.  The  larger  breeds  did  somewhat  better  with  the  first  or  more  nitro- 
genous food;  the  smaller  breeds  produced  more  eggs  with  the  more  carbonaceous 
ration  (corn  meal. )  The  year's  manure  of  the  lot  fed  com  meal  was  valued  at  10  cents 
per  fowl ;  that  of  the  other  lot  at  14  cents. 

In  a  second  experiment  the  number  and  weight  of  ihe  eggs  were  larger  with  the 
corn-meal  ration  than  with  the  more  nitrogenous  mixture.  The  latter  diet,  however, 
kept  the  birds  in  better  health  and  plumage. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  1890,  p.  16B)  one  lot  of  fowls  was  fed  on  a 
mixture  of  wheat  shorts,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  skim  milk,  and  another  lot  on  cracked 
com  and  com  dough.  The  results  agree  with  those  above  in  that  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  carbonaceous  food  (com)  were  larger.  The  lot  fed  on  com  laid  only  twenty- 
six  eggs,  while  the  other  lot  laid  seventy-nine. 

The  eggs  produced  by  the*nitrogenou8  ration  were  of  a  disagreeable  flavor  and 
smell,  had  a  small  yolk,  and  kept  poorly.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a  pen  of 
chickens  about  six  weeks  old  was  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  mixture  used  in  the  other 
experiment  and  another  similar  lot  on  the  carbonaceous  ration.  The  former  lot 
about  doubled  in  weight,  while  the  other  com* fed  chickens  added  less  than  40  per 
cent  to  their  weight.  Those  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  diet  were  healthy  and  well 
feathered,  while  the  others  were  sickly  and  in  several  cases  almost  destitute  of 
feathers.  The  flesh  produced  by  the  nitrogenous  food  was  darker,  more  succulent, 
tenderer,  and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminoids  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  fat  than  the  flesh  of  the  corn-fed  lot. 

Oyster  shej.ls,  tallow,  and  salt  for  poultry— At  the  New  York  State  Station 
{B.  S8,  n.  eer.)  hens  which  were  allowed  access  to  coarsely  ground  oyster  shells  laid 
more  eggs  than  hens  that  received  groimd  glass.  The  egg  shells  of  those  eating  oys- 
ter shells  were  also  heavier.  When  oyster  shells  were  fed  a  pound  of  eggs  was 
produced  for  every  3.95  pounds  of  water-free  food.  The  amount  of  ground  glass 
consumed  was  large,  being  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  water-free  food. 

At  the  same  station  {B,  89)  hens  were  fed  all  the  tallow  which  they  would  readily 
eat  along  with  their  usual  food.    There  were  no  injurious  effects  on  health  except 
that  the  hens  havijig  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  their  diet  were  later  in  moolting  than 
tbeotbon. 
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Salt  was  not  found  inJariooA  to  hens  till  the  quantity  waa  ineraaMd  to  about  half 
a  pint  a  day  for  one  hundred  hens,  when  a  few  cases  of  diarrhea  occurred. 

Amount  of  food  for  laying  hens. — ^In  a  six  months'  experiment  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  {B,  t9)  each  bird  of  the  smaller  breeds  daily  consumed  an  average  of 
2.56  ounces  of  food  (mostly  com  meal  and  wheat) ;  the  larger  breeds  ate  3.6  ounces. 

Cost  of  food  fob  orowinq  chickens. — With  skim  milk  at  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  a  mixture  of  coru  meal,  bran,  middlings,  and  linseed  meal  at  $20  per  ton, 
green  clover  at  $2  per  ton,  and  meat  scraps  at  2^  cents  per  pound  it  cost  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  {B,  1891,  p.  189)  approximately  5^  cents  for  each  pound  of  gain 
made  by  growing  chickens.  These  chickens  at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  old  averaged 
2.4  pounds  in  weight. 

At  the  Maine  Station  (R.  1887,  p.  101)  the  gain  made  by  twenty-fonr  cockerels  in 
thirty-two  days  was  2(H  pounds,  worth  $2.50.  The  food  consumed  was  d4  pounds  of 
com  and  12^  pounds  of  meat  scrap  and  blood,  the  whole  costing  $1.50.      • 

At  the  New  York  State  StaStion  \b.  1889,  p,  63,  B,  1890,  p.  122)  the  weight  of  water- 
free  food  required  to  produce  an  ounce  of  gain  on  cockerels  and  capons  was  11.35 
ounces.  Each  fowl  produced  about  43  pounds  of  manure  in  a  year,  of  which  about 
two- thirds  was  moisture. 

Rate  of  growth  of  chickens  and  ducks.— The  New  York  State  Station  {B. 
1890,  p,  1S8)  used  home-made  incubators  and  brooders  for  chickens  and  ducks. 
When  12  weeks  old  a  lot  of  White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  averaged  1.7  pouuds 
apiece,  while  Pekin  ducks,  also  reared  in  a  brooder,  at  the  same  age  weighed  nearly 
4  pounds. 

Caponizing.— The  New  York  State  Station  during  1890  lost  no  fowls  from  capou- 
izing;  it  is  stated  that  the  frequent  fatality  of  this  operation  is  not  necessary  if  a 
bright  day  is  selected  and  if  the  birds  have  fasted.  The  operation  should  be  per- 
formed a  few  weeks  after  the  time  when  the  sex  can  be  distinguished. 

Keeping  eggs.— The  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  69,  B.  1890,  p.  122) 
preserved  eggs  four  or  five  months  without  loss  by  the  following  method:  The 
eggs  were  first  wiped  with  vaseline  to  which  salicylic  acid  had  been  added  and 
then  packed  in  salt.  The  boxes  of  eggs  were  turned  every  two  days.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  these  eggs  were  superior  in  quality  to  limed  eggs.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  keeping  of  fertile  and  infertile  eggs.  Eggs  were  found  to  lose 
about  5  per  cent  in  weight  when  kept  in  the  air  for  a  month.  The  specific  gravity, 
which  with  fresh  eggs  varied  between  1.072  and  1.104,  diminished  with  age,  but 
the  experimenter  concluded  that  a  specific-gravity  test  could  not  determine  the 
freshness  of  eggs. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B,  87)  the  losses  were  practically  identical  when 
eggs  were  packed  in  salt,  in  lime  water  and  brine,  and  in  Richter's  mineral  prep- 
aration.   A  little  less  than  5  per  cent  spoiled  between  September  9  and  January  21. 

Poultry  house. — A  description  and  plan  of  a  poultry  house  built  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  are  given  in  N,  Y,  State  B.  1889,  p.  65, 

Prickly  comfrey.  (Sympkytum  asperrimum). — A  rank-growing,  succulent,  peren- 
nial plant  grown  for  forage.  Until  accustomed  to  it  cattle  do  not  relish  prickly 
comfrey.  At  the  New  York  State  Station  hogs  did  not  thrive  on  it.  Though  seeds 
are  produced  this  plant  is  generally  propagated  by  root  cuttings,  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  2  or  3  feet. 

At  the  North  Carolina  Station  (B.  78)  prickly  comfrey  grew  well,  but  became  in- 
fested with  caterpillars.  Considerable  labor  is  required  in  harvesting  this  crop, 
gince  each  hill  must  be  cut  separately. 

At  the  W^iscousin  Station  (12. 1889,  p,  207)  the  second  year's  growth  of  prickly 
comfrey  was  cut  four  times,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  nearly  34  tons  per  acre,  while 
red  clover  yielded  at  the  rate  of  26  tons  of  green  fodfWr.    Analyses  ot  both  plants 
are  given  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that   piiokl^  Qomlc«^  ^ask  ^^\»  «»>\&;:^vs^ 
in  value  as  a  cattle  food  with  red  clovei. 
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At  the  New  York  State  Station  (J^.  1888,  p.  SS2)  it  proved  a  Talnable  •oillnc  plants 
bat  ansuited  for  hay  and  silage. 

See  also  Iowa  B.  11;  N,  Y,  State  B.  t$,  B,  1887,  p.  7f ,  B.  1889,  p.  93;  Pa.  B.  1888,  p. 
43;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  133;  Ft.  B,  1888,  p,  77;  WU.  B,  1888,  p.  138. 

Privet  {Liguatrum  Bpp.)< — ^The  common  priret  (X.  vulgare)  ia  noted  in  Iowa  B.(188$), 
B.  16,  and  Minn,  B.  i4  as  too  tender  for  those  regions,  though  recently  introduced 
Polish  and  central  Russian  forms  are  hardy.  The  California  privet  (L.  ftvalifolium), 
not  hardy  in  Minnesota,  is  a  favorite  plant  for  hedges  and  wind-breaks  in  Texas 
{B,  8). 

Protein. — See  Foodt, 

Prune. — See  Plum. 

Pumpkin  {Cucurhita  spp.). — Tests  of  varletieii  are  recorded  in  Colo.  B.  1889,  pp,  41, 
teS,  R.  18»0,  pp,  194,  glO;  Md.  B.  18S9,  p.  6S;  Minn.  B.  1888,  pp.  S53,  £61;  NeVr,  li. 
12;  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885,  p.  193,  B.  1886,  p  241,  B.  1887,  p.  324. 

In  N.  Y.  State  B.  1887.  p.  243,  a  classification  of  squashes  and  pumpkins  is  given 
according  to  species  and  varieties.  Of  the  whole  number  fifteen  are  denominat-ed 
pumpkins,  and  these  are  referred  in  part  each  to  C.  p^po,  C.  maxima,  and  C.  moechata. 
All  are  fully  described,  English  and  foreign  synonyms  are  given,  and  the  names  in- 
dexed. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  2S)  in  experiments  in  herbaoeons  grafting 
pumpkin  vines  were  found  to  unite  with  squash.    (See  Squaah.) 

Germination  tests  of  pumpkin  seed  are  recorded  in  N.  Y.  State  B.  1883,  p,  70;  Ohio 
B.  1884,  p.  197,  R.  1886,  p.  254;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vt.  B.  lSSO,p.  108. 

Purslane. — A  test  of  three  cultivated  varieties  is  reported  in  N.  Y.  State  B.  1885, 
p.  192.  **  These  are  garden  varieties  of  the  common  purslane  Portulaca  oleracea, 
and  are  grown  in  France  as  vegetables,  the  foliage  being  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked. 
The  varieties  appeared  quite  distinct,  and  all  were  more  vigorous  and  succulent  than 
the  common  purslane.'' 

An  analysis  of  the  wild  plant  occurs  in  Fla.  B.  11. 

Pyrethrum. — ^The  extensive  use  of  pyrethrum  powder  as  an  inseoticide  has  excited 
some  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  species  used  for  that  purpose,  viz,  Pyrethum  eia- 
erario'foUum  and  P.  roseum.  These  are  composite  plants  with  flower  heads  somewhat 
resembling  single  chrysanthemums,  which,  when  pulverized,  form  the  Dalmatian, 
Persian,  and  Buhach  insect  powders.  Pyrethrum  appears  to  be  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  this  country  thus  far  only  in  California.  The  conditions  and  method 
of  successful  culture  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  species  are  discussed  in  Cal. 
B.  1882,  p.  112.  The  P.  cineraricefolium  "has  found  great  favor  in  California,  and  its 
culture  in  Merced  County,  as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles  County,  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. "  The  culture  of  this  species,  so  far  as  known,  had  only  been  carried  on 
on  level  land  with  plentiful  irrigation,  but  the  fact  that  nearly  all  species  of  Pyre- 
thrum are  natives  of  mountains  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  hot  plains  would  not  be 
the  best  place.  Experiments  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  indicated  the  success  of 
this  species  there.  While  P.  roseum  is  the  prettier  species,  in  cnltura  for  profit  it 
seemed  evident  that  it  eould  not  compete  with  P.  oinerariafolium.  Its  yield,  as 
tested  at  the  station,  was  not  one-third  that  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  its  larger 
heads.  It  produced  few  good  heads  the  second  year,  and  its  flowering  was  much 
more  gradual,  so  that  all  the  heads  were  not  ready  for  gathering  at  one  time. 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1888,  p.  151)  seed  of  P.  roseum  was  planted,  and 
though  the  plants  failed  to  bloom  the  first  season,  they  endured  the  winter  unharmed 
and  gave  a  profuse  crop  of  blossoms  the  second.  Trials  of  the  powder  made  from 
these  indicated  as  much  or  more  strength  than  that  of  buhaoh  firom  Califomia, 
which  had  probably  lost  part  of  its  original  strength. 

Queensland  nut  tree  (Macadamia  ternifolia). — This  tree  has  beenpUmted  for  trial 
in  California  (£.  1880,  p.  66,  B.  1882,  p.  102).    It  appt^ttca  ^«tlb<^tl^  kardy,  but  proves 
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to  be  of  slow  growth  dnring  ita  first  years.  It  is  related  to  the  Australian  fern  tree 
or  silk  oaky  Oervillea  robu9ta,  but  its  leaf  more  resemUes  Lolly.  It  is  prized  for  its 
finely  flavored  not. 

Quince  {Pyru9  oydonia  ICydonia  vulgaria]), — Variety  tests  are  recorded  in  CaU 
Univ.  B.  S,  Cal.  B.  1888-^89,  pp,  87,  186,  195;  Oa.  B.  11;  III.  B.  21;  La.  B.  £S,  B.  S, 
Sdter.,  B,8,  tdser.;  Mioh.B.65,  B.67,  B.80;  N.Mex.B.g,  B.4;  N.  Y.  StaU  Jt.  1884, 
p.  tg,  R.  1888,  pp.  94, 100,  R.  1889,  pp.  S6S,  S67 ;  N.  C.  B.  72;  Ohio  R.  188S,  p.  147;  Pa.  R. 

1888,  p.  161 ;  R.  I.  B.  7  ;  Tenn.  R,  1888,  p.  It ;  Texa$  B,  8;  Vt.  R.  1889,  p.  122;  Va.  B.  2. 

Quinoa  {CKenopodium  quinoa). — Information  regarding  this  plant  is  given  with 
seme  fullness  in  Cal.  R.  1884,  pp.  102, 105,  and  the  results  of  trials  in  Cal,  R.  188&-*86, 
p.  128.  The  quinoa,  a  plant  of  the  same  family  as  lamb's-quarters,  is  much  grown  in 
the  highlands  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  adapted  to  the  same  climate  as  the  potato. 
The  seed,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  is  highly  nutritious,  and  in  those 
regions  much  employed  ae  human  food,  being  made  into  cakes  or  porridge  or  used 
in  soup.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  France  and  Germany,  where  the  seed 
is  chiefly  fed  to  fowls  and  the  leaves  used  in  the  same  way  as  spinach. 

In  trials  at  the  California  Station  the  plant  was  attacked  so  destructively  by  a 
fly  that  it  was  only  by  planting  early  enough  to  escape  the  fly  that  any  considerable 
yield  was  obtained. 

Radish. — Tests  of  varieties  are  reported  as  follows:  Ark.  R.  1889, p.  101;  Colo. 
R.  1889,  p.  99;  Ky.  B.  S2,  B.  38;  La.  B.  3,  2d  «er.;  Mich.  B.  40,  B.  57,  B.  70, 
B.  79,  R.  1888,  p.  107;  Nebr.  B.  12,  B.  15;  JSev.  R.  1890,  p.  28;  N.  Y.  Stats 
R.  1883,  p.  181,  R.  1884,  p.  194,  R.  1885,  p.  116,  R.  1886,  p.  235,  R.  1887,  p.  146; 
OMo  R.  1885,  p.  132,  R.  1887,  p.  227;  Ore.  B.  4,  B,  15;  Pa.  B.  10,  B.  14,  R.  1888, 
p.  149;  Tmn.  B.  vol.  F,  1;  Utah  B.  3,  B.  12.  In  N.  Y.  State  R.  1887,  p.  146,  are 
given  fall  descriptions  of  43  varieties,  classified  according  to  the  form  and  secondarily 
the  color  of  the  root.  English  and  foreign  synonyms  are  given,  with  an  index  to 
all  the  names.  In  the  Mich.  B.  40  and  R.  1888,  p.  107,  descriptions  are  given  of  24 
varieties,  classified  according  to  the  color  and  secondarily  the  form  of  the  root. 

Varieties  of  winter  radishes  were  planted  at  the  New  York  State  Station  in  1882 
(R.,  p.  123) ;  also  in  1885  {R.,  p.  118).  <<  All  of  the  varieties  [tested  in  1882]  were  less 
tender  and  more  acrid  than  the  common  radish,  and  we  think  possess  few  qualities 
that  would  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  Americau  gardens."  The  rat-tail  Japan  ser- 
pent radish  (Rapbanus  caudatus)  was  planted  at  the  same  station  in  the  tests  of  1884 
and  1885.  As  noted  in  the  report  of  1884,  the  seed  pods  and  not  the  roots  of  this 
plant  have  been  developed  by  cultivation.  These  are  about  double  the  size  of  the 
pods  of  the  common  radish,  and  aro  used  as  a  salad  or  pickled ^in  vinegar. 

At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  radishes  were  used  in  electrocultural  experi- 
ments, and  analyses  were  made  of  samples  grown  in  full  electric  light,  in  shadow, 
and  in  the  ordinary  dark  house.  The  total  nitrogen  was  the  same  in  all,  but  in  the 
electric-light  plants  more  of  the  amide  nitrogen  had  been  changed  into  other  forms 
than  in  the  others.  The  electric-light  samples  were  also  richer  in  albuminoids.  At 
the  New  York  State  Station  {R.  1884,  p.  210)  a  sample  of  turnip-shaped  and  one  of 
long  radishes  were  examined  with  reference  to  their  root  system,  which  was  found 
to  be  alike  in  both  and  rather  shallow.  The  taproot  was  found  to  branch  horizon- 
tally some  distance  below  the  body  of  the  root,  at  first  sparingly,  then  into  many 
fibers  extending  21  inches  on  either  side  of  the  row. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  selection  of  radish  seed  are  noted  in  N,  Y.  State  R* 
1884,  p.  196. 

Reports  of  germination  tests  of  radish  seeds  are  given  in  Ala.  College  B.  2;  Ark.  R, 

1889,  p.  93;  Me.  R.  1889, p.  150;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1SS3,  pp.  61,  70;  Ohio  R.  1884,  p.  197, 
R.  1885,  pp.  162,176;  Ore.  B.  2;  Pa.  R.  1889,  p.  164;  S.  C.  R.  1888,  p.  83;  Vt.  R. 
1889,  p.  108. 

Radiah,  ^rbito  rust  (Cyetopua  candidue). — A  fungoua  v\\%ee»^  ^\5A<i>a.  W^Xa5J>k%  ^^V 
only  the  radish  hut  nearly  every  member  of  the  muAtiaxOi  laxaW^ ,   X^-^viix  >Jsi^ Via.'Hvi^ 
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it  will  be  Been  in  white  patches  of  varying  size.  Iti  most  deBtmotiye  effects  are  on 
the  flowers  and  seed  pods,  wlych  it  often  distorts  into  monstrosities.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  the  seed  stalks,  which  should,  therefore,  he  burned.  All  diseased  parts 
should  be  removed  from  the  plants  grown  for  seed.  It  could  probably  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  if  such  treatment  was  worth  while.  (N,  J,  22. 1890, 
p.  S60.) 

Ramie  (Bahmeria  nivea). — ^A  perennial  shrub  with  herbaceous  shoots,  growing  4 
to  8  feet  high.  The  bark  which  surrounds  the  stalk  supplies  a  strong  and  durable 
fiber,  which  may  be  woven  into  carpets,  cloth,  curtains,  etc.  It  thrives  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  by  cut- 
tings, layers,  or  seed.  The  first  method  is  preferred.  Two  to  four  crojw  may  be  cut 
each  year. 

At  the  California  Station  (B.  90)  the  estimated  yield  of  dry  stalks  of  white-leaved 
ramie  has  been  about  9,000  pounds  per  acre,  of  which  at  least  15  per  cent  may  hi 
estimated  as  raw  fiber.  Bamie  will  grow  on  alkali  soils  which  do  not  contain  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Ramie  is  a  plant  which  rapidly  exhausts  the  soil.  Ten  tons  of  dry  stalks,  the 
amount  sometimes  produced  on  an  acre,  contain  261.98  pounds  of  potash,  155.70 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  369.70  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  bark  alone  (2.75 
tons)  from  10  tons  of  dry  stalks  contains  27.86  pounds  of  potash,  10.86  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  206.10  pounds  of  nitrogen  (Cal.  B,  94;  Net.  R,  1891  ^  p.  20), 

A  number  of  machines  for  decorticating  ramie  have  been  patented,  but  so  far  nons 
have  come  into  general  use.  In  China  and  Japan  ramie  is  decorticated  by  hand. 
{Div,  of  Statistio§t  U.  S.  D.  A.,  MUo,  B.  1,  n.  $tir.^  p.  76,) 

Rape  {BroBHca  napu$), — A  plant  which  in  habit  of  growth  bears  some  resemblauc* 
to  the  Swedish  turnip,  but  attains  a  height  of  1  to  3  feet.  It  is  grown  for  the  tops, 
which  are  graeed  by  animals  or  fed  as  a  soiling  crop.  Rape  may  bo  used  for  pas* 
turing  hogs  and  steers,  and  especially  sheep.  The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  rape  is  ap^ 
to  be  slightly  flavored.  Stock  must  be  gradually  accustomAd  to  eating  rape  or 
bloating  may  result. 

Rape  is  prized  as  an  excellent  crop  for  cleaning  land  of  weeds.  For  this  purpose 
it  should  be  sown  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  using  f^om  1  to  2  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Several  cultivations  and  one  or  two  hoeing  are  necessary  on  foul  land.  Rape  requires 
a  good  soil  and  responds  to  liberal  manuring.  The  soil  which  affords  a  good  crop  of 
com,  potatoes,  or  turnips  is  generally  suited  to  rape.  It  prefers  a  cool  climatSb 
The  best  variety  for  common  use  is  the  Dwarf  Essex.    (Minn,  B.  tO.) 

Raspberry  (i^ttfriM.sp.). — ^Tests  of  varieties  are  recorded  as  follows:  Ala.  College 
B.  g,  {1S88)  B,  1,  n.  $er.,  B.  gO,  n,  $er.,  B.  29  n.  »er.;  Ala,  CaneibrakeB,  IS;  Ark.  B.17; 
Cal,R.1888-'89,p.llO;  Colo.  R,  1888, p. 86, R.  1890, p. S4;  Del R.  1889, p,  108;  Ga,B.ll; 
ni  B.  £1;  Ind,  B,  6,  B,  10,  B,  SI,  B,  33,  B,  38;  Iowa  B,  16;  La.  B.  t6  {R.  1889,  p.  432);  Me. 
R,  1889,  p,  266;  Mas;  Hatch  B,  4,  B.  7,  B.  10,  B,  16;  Mick.  B.  66,  B,  69,  B,  67,  B.  SO;  Minn 
B.  18,  R,  1888, pp,  233, 284;  Mo,  College  B.  20,  Mo,  B.  10,  B.  13,  N.  Y,  8taU  B,  36,  n.  «er.. 
R.  1883,  p.  226,  R.  1884,  p.  322,  R,  1885,  p,  228,  R.  1886,  p,  266,  R,  1887,  p.  336,  R.  1888,  p. 
231,  R.  1889,  p.  308,  R.  1890,  p.  276;  N,  C.  B.  72,  B,  74;  N,  Dak.  B,  2;  Ohio  B.  vol,  II,  4,  B. 
vol.  III,  7,  B,  vol.  I V,  6,  R.  1884,  p,  107,  R.  1886,  p.  108,  R.  1886,  p,  188,  R.  1887,  p.  263,  B. 
1888,  p.  Ill;  Pa.  B.  8,  B.  18;  R.  I.  B.  7;  S.  Dak.  B,  7;  Tenn.  R.  1888,  p.  It;  Tex.  B.  8; 
rt.  R.  1888,  p.  119,  R.  1889,  p.  123,  R.  1890,  p.  184;  Va.  B,  2;  Wi$,  R.  1891,  p.  161. 

Raep berries  are  classified  in  the  Michigan  bulletins  above  referred  to,  especially 
R.  80,  according  to  the  species  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  originated. 
These  are  the  European  R.  idaue  and  the  American  R.  eirigoeue,  giving  red  or  orange 
faults  and  propagating  by  suckers;  the  American  R.  occidentalie,  the  source  of  the 
hlotik  caps,  propagating  by  the  tips  of  the  stems;  and  varieties  of  R.  negleoine,  by 
many  regarded  as  probable  hybrids. 

In  Ohio  R.  1887,  p.  262,  occur  analyses  of  four  varieties,  and  in  Ohio  R.  1888,  p,  US, 
MimUAT  Anulyaea  ofaix  vAxietiea.    (See  iipp(mdix,  TabU  lll.\   In  oonnectloii  with  tiis 
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analyses  the  relative  valne  of  the  varieties  for  drying  is  considered  with  reference  both 
to  the  producer's  and  the  consumer's  interest.  The  Ohio  variety  has  a  large  amount 
of  dry  matter,  but  this  consists  largely  of  seed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unprofitable  to 
the  consumer ;  the  Turner,  Hansell,  and  Tyler  are  better  for  the  consumer.  Ada  Gregg 
and  Hilbom  are  higher  in  actual  value,  while  the  Shafl'er  is  superior  to  any  of  these 
and  yields  but  little  less  profit  to  the  producer. 

Notes  on  the  method  of  cultivating  raspberries  may  be  found  in  JIa.  College  B,  4, 
«.  »er.;  Ga,  B,  16,  A  fertilizing  experiment  upon  raspberries  is  reported  in  Mase, 
Hatch  B.  1888,  p.  43, 

At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1886,  p.  S£9)  the  experiment  was  made  of  planting 
the  seeds  of  few-seeded  and  many>seeded  fruits  to  compare  the  products.  The  fruit  of 
the  seedlings  from  the  many-seeded  fruits  averaged  larger  but  was  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. 

In  N,  T,  Cornell  B.  £5  it  is  noted  that  in  numerous  crossings  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, and  dewberries  no  e£fects  were  manifest  the  first  year. 

Raspberry  cane  borer. — See  Blackberry  cane  borer. 

Raspberry  goaty  gall  beetle  {Agrilue  ruficoUia)  [also  called  Red-necked  cane 
borer]. — An  insect  which  infests  the  canes  of  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  dewberry, 
causing  irregular  swellings  either  in  the  main  canes  or  the  larger  branches.  The 
adult  beetle  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  bluish-black  back  and  copper- 
eolored  neck.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  stem  or  at  the  base  of  a  leaf.  Upon  hatch- 
ing, the  young  larva  begins  to  spirally  girdle  the  stem.  At  a  later  period  the  larva 
seeks  the  pith  of  the  stem  and  continues  its  excavations  there.  In  the  spring  the 
transformed  grub  appears  as  a  new  beetle  to  begin  the  depositing  of  eggs  for  the 
season.  Cutting  out  and  burning  all  canes  having  the  rough  swellings  above  men- 
tioned is  the  only  remedy,  and  this  must  be  done  early  in  the  spring.  {N,  J.  B,  N; 
W,  Va.  B,  15,  B.  1890,  p,  160,) 

Raspberry  mat  (Cceoma  nitens), — A  disease  caused  by  one  of  our  most  common 
and  striking  fungi,  which  affects  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants.  It  is  first 
noticed  as  stunting  the  young  parts  of  the  plant  and  causing  them  to  become  yel- 
low. '  Soon  the  leaves  on  one  or  both  sides  are  completly  covered  by  masses  of  the 
bright  orange- colored  spores.  The  fungus,  once  established,  lives  from  year  to  year 
in  the  canes,  and  only  their  destruction  by  burning  will  avail  anything.  Its  spread 
from  plant  to  plant  is  by  means  of  the  orange-colored  spores.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  fungus  on  its  host  is  often  peculiar.  In  place  of  a  single  strong  fruiting 
branch  a  cluster  of  sometimes  a  dozen  weak  yellow  ones  appear.  The  diseased  canes 
die  the  third  year  after  they  are  attacked.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an 
effective  remedy  for  the  disease.  {Masi.  State  B.  1890,  p,  224;  Md.  B,  1890,  p,  115;  Ft, 
B.  1890,  p,  143,) 

Red-necked  cane  borer. — See  Baapberry  gouty  gall  beetle. 

Red  slider  {Tetranychua  telariua), — This  insect  is  often  very  troublesome  in  the 
greenhouse  and  window  garden  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  plants  with  water  or  keeping  them 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  spraying  must  be  done  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Where  practicable,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  sulphur  be  not  ignited  or  the  plants  will  be  killed,  the  fumes  of 
(aratii^  sulphur  being  poisonous  to  plants.  Kerosene  emulsion  may  be  used  with 
Advantage  if  sufficient  force  is  given  the  spray  and  the  insecticide  is  applied  to  the 
nsderside  of  the  leaves.  {Iowa  B,  6;  Maaa,  Hatch  B,  4,  B.  19;  N.  J,  B.  75;  N,  C,  B 
78;  Ore.  B,  18.) 

Redtop.— See  Graaaea,  under  Bent  graaaea. 

Rescue  grass. — See  Graaaea, 

Rliode  Island  bent  grass.— See  Ortu$e$ 
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Rhode  Island  Station^  Kingston. — Organized  andor  act  of  CongrcfB  March  28, 
1888,  as  a  department  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  AgricaltnreandMsohanic  Arts. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director  and  agricnltnristy  horti- 
culturist, chemist,  apiarist  and  poultry  manager,  veterinarian,  assistant  agri- 
culturist, assistant  chemist,  farmer,  and  olerk.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are 
chemistry;  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  field  experiments  with  field  crops, 
vegetables,  and  fruits ;  agriculture;  veterinary  science  and  practice;  and  apiculture. 
Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  20  bulle- 
tins.   Revenue  in  1892,  $16,678. 

Rhubarb  IBheum  spp.). — Of  the  common  vegetable  rhubarb(  B.  rhapontieum)  six 
varieties  were  tested  at  the  Michigan  South  Haven  Substation  (IftoA.  B,  €7,  B.  SO), 
A  list  of  thirteen  varieties  planted  at  the  New  York  State  Station  is  given  in  B.  1884, 
p,2S.    An  analysis  as  to  fertilizing  ingredients  is  given  in  Ma»%,  State  B.  16, 

The  cultivation  of  Russian  rhubarb  for  its  root  as  a  drug  is  noted  in  Mass.  Stat§ 
B.  1889,  p.  177,  The  plant  had  been  successfully  grown  for  several  years  and  weU  • 
matured  seed  collected  each  year.  Three  species  purporting  to  be  medicinal  rhubarb 
were  on  trial  in  California  (Sup,  Bien.  B,  1887,  p,  126)  and  were  proving  saccassfid 
on  sandy  loam. 

A  germination  test  of  rhubarb  seed  is  reported  in  Ore,  B,  t, 

Ribgrass.— See  Weede, 

Rice  {Oryga  sativa), — Rice  belongs  to  the  grass  famOy  and  in  growth  rosemblei 
some  swamp  grasses.  Common  rice  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  from  remote  ages. 
Other  species  or  varieties  of  rice  are  described  by  botanists,  but  only  our  common 
rice  is  of  economic  importance.  Rice  was  introduced  into  Carolina  in  1698.  It  now 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the  lowlands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  and  is  grown  in  other  Southern  States. 

MiLUNG — Uses  of  by-products.— The  rice  planter  ships  his  rough  rice  to  the 
mills  in  barrels  containing  162  pounds  of  rice.  From  this  quantity  of  rough  rice  the 
mills  secure  95  pounds  of  clean  rice,  8  pounds  of  polish,  30  pounds  of  bran  (variable), 
and  29  pounds  of  chaff  and  waste  products  {La.  B,  £4).  The  straw  on  the  farm  after 
threshing  has  some  nutritive  value.  Rice  polish  is  a  fine,  flour-like  substance,-  very 
rich  in  starchy  material.  Rice  bran  is  coarser  and  less  nutritious  than  polish,  but 
is  a  valuable  feeding  stuff.  The  rice  mills  of  South  Carolina  mix  rice  polish  and 
rice  bran,  selling  the  mixture  under  various  names,  as  rice  feed,  rice  meal,  etc.  This 
is  nutritions  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills  is  a  cheap  feeding  stuff  (see  Pigs,  feed- 
ing,) 

Composition. — For  composition  of  rice  and  its  various  by-products  see  Appendix, 
Tables  I  and  II, 

Culture. — ^Nearly  all  the  rice  of  commerce  is  g^own  on  irrigated  land,  where  the 
yield  is  greater  and  the  cultivation  less  difficult  than  on  upland.  Drained  land  is 
thoroughly  prepared  with  the  plow.  Then  the  rice,  from  1  to  3  bushels  per  acre,  is 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  The  time  of  planting  varies  from  March  till 
June.  After  the  seed  is  planted  the  field  is  covered  with  a  few  Inches  of  water.  The 
frequency  of  irrigating  varies.  Some  planters  drain  off  the  water  after  the  seed  has 
germinated,  flooding  again  when  the  plants  are  about  4  inches  high.  From  this  time 
some  keep  the  water  on  the  land  continuously  until  a  short  time  before  harvest.  Oth- 
ers flood  the  field  for  a  few  days,  draw  off  the  water,  and  after  an  interval  repeat  the 
flooding.  All  are  careful  to  prevent  the  covering  of  the  tops  of  the  plants  by  the 
water. 

The  great  difficulty  in  rice  culture  is  to  prevent  worthless  grasses  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  growth  of  rice.  Some  mow  and  burn  off  the  fields  in  the  fall.  Others 
irrigate  early  in  the  season  and  then  plow  under  the  young  grass,  after  which  rice  is 
sown.  Hand  weeding  is  too  expensive  for  the  large  planter,  hence  mowing  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  after  which  the  rice  makes  a  more  rapid  growth  than  the  trouble- 
Mzne  graaaea  (£ep,  of  Commissioner  oj  Agr,  o/  La.  /or  1888,  Aj^.^f,  7t). 
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Small  crops  of  rioe  for  domestio  ooniamption  are  grown  In  the  highlands  of  the 
Southern  States.  There  the  seed  is  planted  in  drills  at  such  distance  as  to  allow  of 
cultivation  with  the  plow.  The  plants  are  thinned  to  a  few  in  the  hiU,  the  hills 
being  about  10  inches  apart  (FZa.  B,  IB).  The  crop  is  afterwards  cultivated  with 
hoe  and  plow.  For  irrigated  land  in  Louisiana  the  station  suggests  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  cotton-seed  meal  and  one  part  acid  phosphate  applied  on  the  plowed 
land  (La.  B.  15,  B.  U). 

Irrigated  rice  is  cut  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  Rice  is  harvested  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  The  yield  of  clean  rice  varies  greatly,  being  usually 
between  600  and  1,500  pounds  {Rep.  of  CommUsioner  of  Agr.  of  La.  for  1888,  ^pp.,  p, 
76;  La.  B.  15), 

DissABES. — "  The  only  disease  which  has  been  noted  by  writers  on  rice  is  a  blight 
or  failure  of  the  head  to  fill  with  grain ;  this  is  called  hruione,  and  is  usually  pre- 
vented by  changing  seed.  The  real  cause  is  unknown.  In  Louisiana  it  occurs  on 
first  year  new  ground."    (La.  B,  15. ) 

**  The  annoying  blight  in  rice,  popularly  known  as  Rizfoux^  is  caused  by  excessive 
irrigation/'  aooording  to  J.  T.  Qilmore  in  Rep.  of  Commiaiioner  of  Agr.  of  La.  for  1888, 
App.f  p.  72. 

(See  also  Flo.  B.  12,  B.  16;  La.  B.27;  N.  C,  B.  23,  May,  1882.) 

Riiig^i^orzn. — ^A  skin  disease  of  cattle  and  horses  due  to  a  fungus.  It  is  most  fre- 
qnently  found  on  cattle  under  two  years  old,  but  calves  do  not  seem  to  be  suscepti- 
ble. It  occurs  in  winter  on  cattle  fed  in  the  bam  and  on  those  which  are  left  on  the 
range.  Patches  of  skin  become  partially  denuded  of  hair,  and  present  a  raised  and 
scabby  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  affected  spot  is  dry,  and  when  rubbed  a  fine 
scnrf  comes  off.  These  patches  vary  in  size  and  occur  generally  on  the  skin  around 
the  orbits  of  ike  eyes,  on  the  face,  neck,  or  aloug  the  spine. 

On  tke  more  tender  skin  of  the  horse  the  disease  causes  greater  irritation  than  in 
the  oaM  of  cattle.  It  spreads  more  rapidly  on  the  horse  and  spontaneous  recovery 
is  less  frequent.  Cattle  may  convey  the  disease  to  horses  or  even  to  human  beings. 
Infected  brushes,  currycombs,  and  harness  may  transmit  the  disease.  Diseased 
f^TiimaU  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  The  hair  for  some  distance  around  affected 
patches  should  be  clipped  and  the  diseased  parts  washed  with  hot  water  containing 
some  fmgicide  and  soft  soap.  Then  apply  some  antiparasitic  remedy,  as  tincture 
of  iodin^  iodine  ointment,  citrine  ointment,  or  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  sodium  sulphite.  lodiue  is  excellent  when  the  disease  is  near  the 
eye.  One  application  of  the  following  blistering  ointment  is  useful:  Red  iodide  of 
mercury  one  part,  lard  six  parts,  and  a  few  drops  of  croton  oil.    (Ark.  B.  16.) 

Roads. — Information  regarding  road-making  has  been  published  in  Ala.  CollegeB. 
19  and  Tenn,  B,  vol.  Ill,  3,  from  which  the  following  brief  statements  have  been 
obtained : 

When  possible,  the  grade  of  a  road  should  not  be  steeper  than  1  in  35,  and  a  slight 
grade,  1  in  125,  is  recommended  as  favorable  to  drainage.  Away  from  cities  and 
where  funds  are  limited  the  roadbed  may  be  as  narrow  as  16  feet,  but  somewhat 
wider  on  a  curve.  A  cross  section  of  a  roadway  should  not  be  a  continuous  curve, 
but  should  consist  of  two  inclined  planes  united  in  the  center  of  the  road  by  a  single 
curve.  These  planes  should  slope  one-half  inch  in  24  feet  for  a  road  with  a  broken- 
stone  surface,  the  slope  increasing  with  the  roughness  of  the  surface.  On  a  steep 
hillside  there  should  be  but  a  single  slope  and  that  should  incline  towards  the  hill. 

In  the  Macadam  road  the  bed  is  thoroughly  drained  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
several  inches  of  broken  stones.  After  rolling,  or  packing  by  travel,  other  layers  of 
broken  stone  are  added  and  packed  until  the  stone  work  is  6  to  12  inches  thick.  The 
Telford  road  is  made  in  much  the  same  way,  the  first  layer,  however,  consisting  of 
blocks  of  stone  oi  an  irregular  pyramidal  shape,  larger  below  than  above^  and.  «fii^\ 
flose  together  by  hand.     Stones  larger  than  4  oi  5  vxLc\iM  m  ^u^  OTi!^  ^\£«ek\^»^\iKH^ 
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■o  place  in  road  ooostructioii,  and  •xoept  in  the  lower  layer  2^  inchet  in  maj  Ali»»> 
tion  is  the  greatest  limit. 

A  Bteeper  grade  than  that  given  in  the  second  eolamn  of  the  following  table  should 
never  he  allowed  on  a  country  road.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  true  of  an  earth 
road  in  ''fair''  to  **  first-class"  condition. 


Foroo  ro* 
qnired  to 

draw  a 

groaaload 

of  2.240 

poanda. 

Staopaat 

frade  (rise 

per  100  feet), 

(m  which 

Tehicle 

wiU  Bot 

roll  hack. 

Draft  on  a  lerel  eotni»ared  with 
that  on  different  gi-adea.— Rlae 
in  feet  per  100  feet. 

0 

3 

8 

9 

12 

2.8 
2.9 
5.1 
8.8 

7.6 

15 

Earth  rosd 

QraTelrosd 

Macadam  road  .... 

Telford  road 

Plank  road 

Poundi. 

200 

143| 

88 

48 

41 

Fut. 
8.9 
8.4 
2.9 
2.0 
L8 

1.3 
1.6 
2.0 
2.5 
2.8 

L7 
1.9 
3.1 
3.9 
4.3 

2.0 
2.4 
4.1 
6.4 
6.0 

2.7 
8.3 
8.1 
&2 
8.1 

Rocky  Mountain  bee  plant. — See  Be€  plmnU, 

Root  crops. — In  some  localities  root  orops  form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of 
cattle  aid  sheep.  The  roots  most  used  as  stock  feed  are  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  beets, 
mangel-wurzels,  and  carrots.  Boot  crops  require  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  thorough  till- 
age, but  produce  large  yields  of  succulent  food.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Station  (B,  1888,  p.  1S9)  grew  Yilmorin  sugar  beets  at  the  rate  of  22.95  tons  per 
acre  and  carrots  at  the  rate  of  19.52  tons  per  acre. 

The  Utah  Station  (B,  1891,  p.  S6)  states  that  root  crops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sugar  beet,  are  less  successful  in  the  dry  climate  of  that  State  than  in  the  East. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  S7)  recommends  early  planting  for  root  crops. 
Boots  on  the  Cornell  Unirersity  farm  in  1889  cost  7  cents  per  bushel  for  seed  and 
labor.  See  also  Minn,  JR.  1888,  p.  102.  For  analyses  of  root  orops  see  Appendix,  TahUi 
I  and  IL 

Root  tnberclea. — See  LeguminouB  planU. 

Rose  chafer  {Maorodaoiylus  tuhspinoBUi)  [also  called  Bose  bug]. — The  adult  insect 
is  a  beetle  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  light  brown 
color.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  nearly  erery  plant  except  ever- 
greens. It  prefers  the  rose,  but  when  that  is  not  in  sufficient  abundance  it  attacks 
other  plants,  especially  grapes.  It  has  been  exceptionally  troublesome  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  the  station  has  thoroughly  investigated  its  life  history,  discovering  sev- 
eral new  facts.  When  this  insect  is  very  numerous  poisons  are  too  slow  in  their  ae- 
tion  to  accoDiplish  much  relief.  Kerosene  emulsion,  whale  oil  soap,  hot  water 
(125^-130<^  F.),  pyrethrum,  and  dilute  whitewash  are  all  recommended  as  of  more  or 
less  value  as  insecticides  for  the  rose  chafer.  Perhaps  the  best  means  is  to  knock 
them  into  sheets  or  collectors  of  any  convenient  shape  and  size  and  kill  them  by 
scalding  or  with  kerosene.  They  should  be  collected  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks,  after 
which  but  little  damage  will  be  done  to  vineyards.  They  usually  appear  at  the  time 
Concords  are  in  bloom.  To  keep  them  away  f^om  vineyards  plant  Clinton  vines, 
spirsens,  rosebushes,  and  magnolias  to  attract  them. 

The  eggs  may  be  destroyed  by  carefhlly  cultivating  all  loose  soil,  in  which  they 
are  always  deposited.  Plowing  will  destroy  them.  No  natural  enemies  are  as  yet 
known  to  destroy  either  the  eggs  or  the  larvsD,  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  the 
"  white  grub  "  or  May  beetle.     {X.  J.  B.  75,  B,  8£,  B,  86,  B,  1891,  p.  350,) 

Rotation  of  crops. — A  number  of  stations  have  begun  experiments  on  the  rotation 
of  crops,  but  only  reports  of  progress  have  been  issued  thus  far.  At  the  Indiana 
Station  (B  t7,  B,  32,  B,  41)  wheat  grown  oontinuoualj  dunng  six   years  on  the 
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same  land  has  b^en  compared  with  wheat  grown  in  rotation  with  cdrni  ^ass,  beam 
or  roots,  and  oats.  The  yields  hare  been  increasingly  favorable  to  rotation.  At 
the  Missouri  Station  (College  B.  18)  relatively  large  yields  were  obtained  by  grow- 
ing oom  in  rotation  with  other  erops.  The  Louisiana  Stations  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  for  the  Sonth :  Com,  oats  followed  by  peas  the  same  season,  cotton 
{La.  B.  8,  gd  90r.).  At  the  Maryland  Station  {R,  1889,  p.  ISO,  B,  1890,  p.  99,  B.  1891, 
p.  366)  during  three  years  the  lasting  effects  of  stable  manure  have  been  observed  in 
connection  with  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  New  Jersey  Station  advises  not  to  grow 
tomatoes  after  eom  since  the  same  insect  pests  are  destructive  to  both  crops.  See 
also  Ark.  B.  18,  B.  1890,  p.  6;  Del.  B.  16;  III.  B.  IS,  Kane,  B.  SO;  N.  C.  B.  7S. 

Rnta-baga  {Brateioa  eampeetrU  var.). — ^Tests  of  a  moderate  number  of  varieties  may 
be  found  in  Colo.  B.  1889  p.  lOS;  Maee.  State  B.  1888,  p,  lit,  B.  1889,  p.  169  (photo- 
graph) ;  Mich.  B.  46,  B.  60;  Minn.  R.  1888,  p.  t62;  N.  Y.  StaUB.  14,  B.  1889,  p.  IBS,  B. 
188S,p.  182,  B.  1884,  p.  199,  B.  1886,  p.  118;  Ore.  B.  4;  Fa.  B.  1890,  p.  167. 

Analyses  of  ruta-bagas  occur  in  Kane.  B.  1889,  p.  116  (showing  food  ingredients 
and  nitrogen,  albuminoids  and  other);  IfaM.  B.  1888 p.  145,  B.  1889 p.  187,  B.  1890, 
pp.  t9S,  299,  B.  1891,  pp.  S18,  324.    See  Appendix,  Tablee  land  II. 

Germination  tests  of  ruta-baga  seed  are  reported  in  Ohio  B.  1884,  p.  199  ;  Pa.  B.  8  ; 
Vi.B.  1889  p.  111.  • 

Rye. — ^The  experiments  with  this  crop  by  the  stations  have  been  chief  y  with  ref- 
erence to  its  vidue  as  a  forage  plant.  At  several  of  the  stations  in  the  Southern 
States  it  has  been  found  that  rye  sown  in  the  summer  will  give  an  abundant  amount 
of  green  fodder  at  three  or  four  cuttings  during  the  fall  and  winter  {Ala.  College  B. 
16,  n.  eer.;  Ala.  Canebrahe  B.  9).  At  the  Vermont  Station  rye  sown  in  September 
gave  abundant  green  fodder  for  cows  by  the  middle  of  May,  but  after  May  the 
stalks  became  tough  and  unpalatable  ( Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  87).  Seaweed  proved  an  effi- 
eient  fertilizer  for  rye  in  an  experiment  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  {B.  I.  B.  1890, 
p.  IS).  At  the  Arkansas  Station  pea  vines  plowed  under  largely  increased  the  yield 
of  rye  forage  {Ark.  B.  18).  See  also  Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  209,  Colo.  B.  1889,  p.  106,  B.  1890, 
p.  284;  Nehr.  B.  16,  B.  19;  Pa.  B.  S  {1888),  B.  15  {1886);  8.  Dak.  B.  21. 

Salnfolii  {Onolryehie  eativa)  [also  called  Asperset  or  Esparcet]. — ^A  perennial  legu- 
minous plant  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  alfalfa.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high  with  a  weak  stem,  rather  long,  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  pink  color 
in  a  loose  spike  2  to  4  inches  long  on  a  long,  naked  stalk.  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  short  single-seeded  pods  marked  with  raised  lines.  It  is  widely  used  in  Europe 
for  pasturage  and  hay,  especially  for  sheep.  It  prefers  light,  dry,  calcareous  soils. 
It  has  been  tried  in  this  country  but  without  great  success  except  in  a  few  local- 
ities. At  the  California  Station,  where  it  has  been  grown  a  number  of  years,  it  has 
not  done  weU,  and  the  evidence  regarding  its  value  eUewhere  in  the  State  is  con- 
flicting {Cal.  B.  1890,  p.  21S.)  s 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  it  has  yielded  a  light  crop  and  has  been  con- 
siderably winterkilled  {Maee.  State  B.  S4,  B.  1889,  p.  169;  B.  1890,  p.  161,  B.  1891,  p. 
189).  For  analyses  at  different  stages  of  growth  see  0.  E.  S.  B.  11;  Pa.  B.  1887,  p. 
1S9.  An  analysis  of  sainfoin  hay  with  reference  to  fertilizing  constitnents  gave 
nitrogen  2.63,  potash  2.02,  phosphoric  acid  0.76  per  cent  {Maee.  State  B.  1890,  p.  S2S). 

{Colo.  B.  1888,  p.  S2,  B.  1889,  p.  95,  B.  1890,  p.  188;  Iowa.  B.  11;  Me.  B.  1889, p.  162; 
Mo.  College  B.  S5;  Nehr.  B.  6,  B.  17;  Ore.  B.  4;  Pa.  B.  1887,  p.  1S8;  Wyo.  B.  1. ) 

8alai4r  {Tragopogon  porr\foliue)  [also  called  Oyster  plant]. — Six  varieties  were 
tried  at  Minnesota  Station  {B.  1888,  p.  265)  and  two  at  the  Nebraska  Station  {B.  12). 
Germination  tests  of  the  seed  are  reported  in  Me.  R.  1889,  p.  150;  N,  Y.  State  B.  188S, 
p.  70;  Ohio  B.  1885,  p.  167;  Ore.  B.  2;  Ft.  B.  1889,  p.  108. 

For  black  salsify  see  Scorsonera. 

The  Spanish  salsify  {Scolymue  hiepanioue)  is  figured  and  fully  described  in  N.  T« 
Cornell  B.  57.    The  root  is  larger  and  lighter  colored  tihan  l\isAi  ol  oi^\Tivr3  «8i^%\^i% 
ttsflATwrisidif  jinxBtfuioed^  bnt  when  it  la  oarefully  oodW^  \\  \iMa  «a.  %«^M»i^% 
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qnality  somewliat  intermediate  between  that  of  mlslfy  and  parsnip.  Its  prioUy 
leares  are  a  drawback,  bat  it  ia  oonaidered  well  worth  introdncing  into  Amerieaa 
gardens. 

Salt. — Common  salt  ic  composed  of  the  metal  sodium  and  the  gM  eU«rias.  Its 
nse  as  a  condiment  and  preservatiYe  is  nniversal.  Its  nse  as  a  fertUizer  has  b««&  in 
some  cases  attended  with  beneficial  resalts,  bat  since  it  supplies  no  essential  elemsB) 
of  plant  food  it  is  probable  that  the  little  yalne  it  may  possess  for  this  pvxpose 
depends  upon  its  physical  action  (attraction  for  water,  etc.),  or  on  its  ability  to  aet 
free  more  important  constitaents. 

At  Kansas  Station  {B.  7,  B.  18S9,  p.  S9)  salt  applied  to  wheat  and  oats  at  the  rate 
of  300  pounds  per  acre  increased  the  yield  slightly,  bnt  at  an  actual  financial  loss; 
applied  to  oats  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre  the  yield  was  less  than  where  no 
fei-tilizer  was  applied. 

In  experiments  at  Minnesota  Station  (jB.  1888,  p.  169)  50  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
increased  the  yield  of  oats  5  bushels  per  acre,  of  oat  straw  200  pounds;  of  flaxseed 
1\  bushels  and  flax  straw  500  pounds,  and  of  beets  1^  tons  per  acre.  No  increase 
of  potatoes  was  produced  by  salt. 

Scale  insects. — ^There  are  several  genera  and  many  species  of  these  minnte  pests 
known  to  cause  greater  or  less  injury  to  some  of  our  luost  important  plants.  They 
are  abotft  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  varions  colors,  usually  grayish  white. 
The  male  ultimately  develops  two  wings,  but  the  female  is  wingless.  After  laying 
her  eggs  the  female  shrivels  up.  The  young  hatch,  ran  about  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  attach  themselves  to  trees  by  piercing  the  bark  to  suck  the  juice.  They  are  sta- 
tionary afterwards,  and  secrete  their  well-known  scales.  These  are  so  plentiful  as 
to  often  cover  a  leaf  or  twig,  and  do  great  damage.  Their  natural  enemies  are  nu- 
merous, and  for  the  most  part  keep  them  in  oheck.  If  they  spread,  whale-oil  soap 
solution  may  be  used.  The  trees  should  be  given  some  winter  wash,  as  a  strong 
lye.  This  will  remove  and  kill  many  of  the  adult  scales.  Sprays  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion are  best  used  when  the  young  have  just  hatched  and  are  still  running  about 
(F7a.  B.  9;  Me,  B,  1888,  p.  184;  N,  J.  B,  K;  N.  Mex.  B.  7;  Ore,  B.  5,  B.  IS.) 

Schrader'a  brome  grass.—  See  Gratses,  under  Besoue  grasB. 

Bcorzonera  {Scorzonera  hiapanica)  [also  called  Black  salsify]. — ^This  is  brisiy 
noted  in  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  256 j  having  been  planted  at  that  station.  The  r«ot  had 
the  flavor  of  salsify,  but  was  black  and  inferior  in  size.  The  seed  has  been  inolnded 
in  germination  tests,  as  reported  in  N,  Y,  State  B.  188S,  pp.  70,  S67;  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  108. 

Scre'w  'worm  (Compaomyia  ILucilid]  macellaria). — The  larva  of  a  fly  found  all 
over  the  country,  but  most  liable  to  be  met  with  in  Texas  and  adjoining  States. 
The  fly  is  slightly  larger  than  the  common  house  fly,  of  a  bright  metallic  green,  with 
three  black  stripes  upon  its  back.  Its  eyes  are  dull  red  and  very  prominent.  It 
lays  its  eggs  in  great  abundance  in  wounds  or  natural  openings  of  animals  or  man. 
These  hatch  a  small  white  grub  in  from  two  to  ten  hours  (some  claim  in  as  many 
minutes).  The  yomig  larv»  at  once  bore  their  way  into  the  flesh,  making  a  deep, 
running  wound.  The  odor  is  very  characteriHtic  and  serves  to  attract  more  flies. 
These  lay  th'eir  eggs  and  a  new  lot  is  hatched.  If  left  alone,  the  animal  will  die 
from  blood-poisoning  in  a  short  time.  The  mature  grub  is  about  three-fourths  of  so 
inch  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  tapers  toward  the  head  and 
there  has  two  sharp,  block  hooks  by  which  to  hold  on.  The  body  is  divided  into 
segments,  and  these  are  clothed  with  a  circle  of  stiff  bristles,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  screw. 

The  treatment  is  to  get  the  worms  from  the  wound  and  let  it  heal.  By  injeot- 
iug  into  the  wound  chloroform,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (60  grains  in  1 
pint  of  water),  calomel,  crude  carbolic  acid,  kerosene,  turpentine,  cresylic  oint- 
ment, or  fresh  pyrethrum,  the  worms  will  be  killed  or  driven  from  the  wound. 
//  the  wound  is  care/iilly  washed  out  and  the  flies  are  kept  away  it  will  soon  heal. 
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CorrosiTO  snllimate  and  oaloraol  will  somotimes  ftffect  the  stock  with  mercnrial 
poisonings  especially  if  put  where  they  can  lick  the  wounds.  The  carbolic  acid 
and  corrosive  sublimate  are  good  antiseptics  and  will  aid  the  wound  in  healing. 
Preventive  measures  are  to  put  taTi  grease,  or  fish  oil  on  all  wounds  every  day  until 
healed.  Keep  stock  free  from  ticks,  as  half  the  cases  of  the  attacks  of  screw  worms 
are  said  to  start  at  a  place  where  a  tick  is  killed,  giving  the  necessary  blood  iu 
which  to  lay  the  eggs.  All  dead  animals  should  be  burned  or  buried  at  least  2 
feet  deep  to  prevent  the  flies  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  carcasses  or  those  already 
laid  from  escaping.     (La.  B.  S,  £d  ser,;  MUs,  B.  14;  Tex.  B.  1£,  B.  1888,  p,  46.) 

fitoaweeda. — For  composition  of  di£ferent  kinds  of  seaweed  see  Appendix,  Table  IV. 

Seeds. — The  selection  of  seed  deserves  greater  attention  than  is  generally  given 
it.  Seeds  are  often  sown  without  any  apparent  regard  to  their  purity  or  vitality. 
This  careless  method  causes  serious  losses  in  time  and  money  before  a  good  stand  of 
a  given  crop  is  secured.  In  many  foreign  countries  laws  regulate  the  sale  of  seeds, 
and  the  dealer  guarantees  the  purity,  authenticity,  and  vitality  of  all  seeds.  In 
this  country  everything  is  left  to  the  honesty  of  the  dealer  and  the  good  judgment 
of  the  purchaser.  The  tests  made  at  the  stations  show  that  as  a  rule  seeds  secured 
directly  from  the  producer  may  be  relied  on,  but  that  old  and  inferior  stock  is  often 
kept  by  retail  dealers.  This  is  especially  true  of  kinds  of  seed  for  which  the 
demand  is  small  and  irregular.     Imported  seed  is  often  of  very  poor  quality. 

Seeds  may  either  have  a  low  germinating  power  or  may  be  mixed  with  foreign 
substances.  These  impurities  may  consist  of  chaff  or  dirt,  which  simply  increases 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  packages,  or  they  may  be  the  seeds  of  other  plants, 
oftentimes  of  troublesome  weeds. 

Imported  clover,  grass,  and  other  forage  seeds  are  very  liable  to  adulteration. 
From  tables  prepared  at  several  stations  it  is  found  that  they  average  9.8  per  cent 
of  adulteration,  while  in  one  case  33^  per  cent  by  weight  of  a  sample  of  clover  seed 
was  made  up  of  finely  crushed  quartz,  colored  to  resemble  the  seed. 

To  protect  himself  from  being  imposed  upon,  every  farmer  should  examine  all 
seeds  before  planting.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  magnifying  glass  almost  any  kind  of 
adulteration  can  be  detected. 

Seeds  should  also  be  tested  for  vitality.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  Where 
seeds  are  to  be  tested  on  a  large  scale  a  good  device  is  what  is  known  as  the  Geneva 
tester.  This  consists  of  a  coi)per  box,  10  by  14  inches  square  and  3  inches  deep,  pro- 
vided with  a  sliding  lid  of  glass  or  copper.  About  an  inch  below  the  top,  on  the 
long  sides,  are  placed  narrow  ledges,  one  on  each  side,  upon  which  are  to  rest  stout 
wires  holding  pockets  in  which  to  put  the  seeds.  The  pockets  are  made  of  cotton 
flannel  or  similar  cloth.  A  strip  the  width  of  the  box  is  required,  and  this  is  plaited 
into  folds  about  an  inch  deep.  These  are  sewed  in  such  a  manner  that  wires  may 
be  run  through  them,  leaving  the  pocket  suspended  between  adjacent  wires.  The 
strip  of  cloth  should  bo  long  enough  for  about  fifty  pockets,  the  capacity  of  the  box. 
When  the  wires  are  pressed  together  and  placed  upon  the  ledges,  the  cloth  should 
hang  in  close  folds.  At  the  ends  of  the  system  of  pockets  the  cloth  should  hang 
down  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Water  to  a  depth  of  about  a  half  inch  is 
poured  into  the  box.  The  cloth  becomes  saturated  by  oapillary  attraction,  while 
the  tight  cover  prevents  evaporation.  Each  plait  or  pocket  is  numbered,  and  when 
slid  open  receives  the  counted  seeds,  after  which  the  wires  are  slid  together,  inclos- 
ing the  seed  in  a  damp  pocket.  Examination  is  made  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
sprouted  seed  removed  and  counted.  In  this  way  the  percentage  of  good  seed  may 
be  learned.  This  apparatus  has  been  tested  by  several  stations,  and  is  considered 
sue  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Another  and  simpler  method  is  to  place  the  counted  seeds  between  folds  of  oloth 
kept  damp,  but  not  too  wet,  between  deep  pans  or  dishes.    Another  methoil  is  to 
use  a  sieve,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  mvvalvix.    Oxi  NJoSa  ^st^ 
placed  the  seeds,  over  which  is  spread  another  pieo^oi  musAixi.    On«x  >3bX^\&%^'c«»^ 
2094^No.  IS 19 
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a  layer  of  sr.nd  a  half  inch  deep,  and  the  whole  kept  moist.  In  another  method  the 
seeds  are  genninated  in  soil  in  shallow  pans. 

By  either  of  the  ahove  methods  the  per  cent  of  seeds  liable  to  grow  may  be  ascer- 
tained. All  these  will  give  higher  resnlta  (about  8  per  cent  on  the  average)  than 
can  be  expected  in  actual  field  trial,  but  this  will  not  affect  the  det-crmination  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  seeds. 

Where  large  numbers  of  seeds  are  to  be  tested,  and  several  tests  made  at  one  time, 
the  Geneva  tester  will  probably  be  found  the  most  8atisfactor^\  A  single  test  of  a 
lot  of  seeds  is  not  sufficient,  but  several  should  be  made,  and  the  average  of  these 
taken  for  the  index  of  vitality.  Any  deficiency  in  the  per  cent  of  germinating  seed 
may  be  corrected  by  increasing  the  amount  of  seed  used.  In  this  way  no  loss  of 
time  in  replanting  nor  disappointment  in  securing  a  sufficient  stand  need  be  experi- 
enced. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  different  kinds  which 
germinated  in  tests  at  about  a  dozen  stations  in  this  country : 


Kinds  of  seed. 

Per 

colli. 

Kinds  of  seed. 

Per 
cent. 

Kinds  of  seed. 

Per 
cent. 

Kinds  of  seed. 

Per 

cent. 

Artichoke 

Asparagus 

Beans  

09 

61  i 

80 

60.1  i 
75 

70.6  j 
48.5 
73      1 
73.3  , 

73.3 
86 

Cotton 

70 

68 

41 

34 

47.5 

47 

67 

76 

39 

72 

74 

83 

Mustard 

Oats 

70.5 

91 

79 

66 

53.4 

44.2 

86 

60 

55.6 

73.7 

82 

65 

Sorghum 

Spinach 

Squash 

46 

49.6 

62.6 

44 

51 

73 

72 

60.3 

97 

Cucumhers 

Eggiplant 

Kndive 

Okra 

Beets 

Onions 

Sugar  beet 

Tobacco 

Tomato' 

Bmssels  sprouts 

Cahhage 

Carrot ....... 

Grasses 

Parsley 

Jute 

Puvnip 

Kale 

Peas 

Turnip 

Cauliflower 

Celerv .......... 

Kohl-rabl 

Leek 

PeDDer 

WatermoloD  .... 
Wheat 

Pnmpkin 

Badish 

Clover  and  leg- 
omcs  for  forago 
Com...... ...... 

Lettuce. ........ 

Lima  beans 

Muskmelon 

Ruta-baga 

Salsify 

Some  of  the  above  figures  may  seem  rather  low,  but  it  must  be  considered  that  all 
kinds  of  seeds  were  used  and  that  some  deteriorate  rapidly  with  age.  A  table 
showing  the  average  per  cent  of  germinations  of  twenty  kinds  of  seeds,  mostly  gar- 
den vegetables,  from  maturity  until  ten  years  old,  is  here  given: 


Age  of  seed. 

Per  cent. 

Age  of  seed. 

Per  cent. 

Age  of  seed. 

Per  cent 

Mature  seed 

Oue  year  old 

Two  years  old 

Three  years  old . . . 

74 
-H73 
—73 

65 

Four  years  old. . . . 
Five  years  old .... 

Six  years  old 

Seven  years  old... 

60.8 
45.5 
42 
35.1 

Eight  years  old... 
Nine  years  old.... 
Ton  years  old 

33.1 

30 

10.6 

While  this  table  indicates  in  a  general  way  that  the  vitality  of  seed  decreases 
with  increasing  age,  these  averages  can  not  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  aeed.  Beet, 
cucumber,  muskmelon,  ruta-baga,  tomato,  and  turnip  seeds  decrease  in  vitality  very 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  while  others,  like  celery  or  parsnip  seeds,  are  practically 
worthless  after  they  are  two  years  old.  In  the  tests  on  which  the  table  is  based  the 
germination  of  the  older  seeds  was  forced,  and  is  no  doubt  higher  than  oonld  be 
obtained  in  a  field  trial.  Old  seeds  may,  as  a  rule,  be  recognized  by  their  duller 
color. 

(Ark.  R.  1889,  p.  9£;  Colo,  R.  1888,  p,  99;  Del,  R,  1889,  p,  46;  III.  B.  IS,  If.  15;  Ind. 

B.  32;  Kans.  R,  1888,  p.  SS7,  R.  1889,  p.  IS;  M:  R.  1888,  p.  136,  R.  1889,  p.  149,  R.  1890, 

:f.  J07/  Mich.  B.  £,  B.  57,  R.  1888, p.  110^  R,  1889 ^p.  17;  Minn.  B.  IS;  Nebr.  Ji.  IS;  N.  Y. 
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Stale  jR.  188S,  B.  1884,  B.  1885,  B.  1886,  p.  56;  N,  Y,  Cornell  D.  SS;  N,  C.  B.  7S,  B. 
1888,  p,  134;  Fa,  B.  10,  B.  11,  B.  1889,  p,  16S;  S,  C.  B,  1888,  p,  92;  Tenn.  B.  B.) 

The  following  general  Btatements  regarding  the  germination  of  seedB,  especially 
under  glass,  were  oompiled  for  the  most  part  from  N.  F.  Cornell  B»  St, 

(1)  A  constant  temperature  produces  more  rapid  sprouting  and  gires  a  greater 
total  numher  of  plants  than  a  varying  one.  About  74^  F.  will  give  better  results 
than  a  varying  temperature  whose  mean  exceeds  this  by  several  degrees. 

(2)  Sprouting  will  be  more  rapid  and  a  higher  total  will  be  secured  if  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  water  used  in  greenhouses  be  employed.  The  use  of  water  beyond 
the  amount  required  to  moisten  the  soil  is  positively  injurious  to  the  seed,  often 
causing  it  to  rot.  However,  a  great  gain  in  rapidity  of  sprouting  may  be  secured 
by  soaking  the  seed  in  water.  The  longer  the  soaking,  withiif  reasonable  limits, 
the  greater  the  gain.  This  gain  is  only  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  by  deducting  tho 
length  of  time  the  seed  is  soaked  from  the  time  required  for  the  unsoaked  seed  to 
germinate.  This  fact  may  be  made  of  practical  use  where  time  is  an  object  and 
conditions  for  planting  are  unfavorable. 

(3)  Variations  in  the  per  cent  of  germinations  may  be  alSected  by  the  character  of 
the  soil,  a  sandy  loam  giving  higher  and  quicker  results  than  a  clay  soil. 

(4)  Where  soeds  in  the  same  lot  vary  in  color  widely  differing  results  may  be 
expected. 

(5)  As  a  rule  the  heaviest  seeds  in  a  package  will  produce  the  best  results.  How- 
ever, the  lighter  seeds  will  sometimes  give  earlier  results  if  their  lightness  is  due  to 
their  having  come  from  immature  fruit. 

(6)  Some  seeds  will  sprout  in  the  light,  but  not  all.  As  a  rule  all  seeds  do  best  in 
the  dark. 

(7)  Northern  seed  appears  to  germinate  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  south* 
em-grown  seed  of  the  same  varieties. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  tests  of  particular  kinds  of  seed  at  the 
stations : 

Cauliflower  seed  has  been  experimented  with  to  see  if  the  claims  of  superiority  for 
foreign  seed  over  domestic  were  warranted.  German  or  English  seed  has  been 
found  to  have  no  advantage  over  that  grown  along  Puget  Sound,  Washington,  while 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  much  the  cheaper.    {N.  F.  State  B,  1890,  p,  288;  Minn,  B,  IB,) 

Clover  seed  has  been  found  to  be  very  largely  adulterated,  especially  with  weed 
seeds.  The  weeds  most  commonly  found  are  English  plantain,  sheep  sorrel,  chick- 
weed,  pigeon  grass,  oxeye  daisy,  dog  feuuel,  and  clover  dodder.  Among  those  are 
seriouB  enemies  to  introduce  into  a  meadow,  the  last  especially  being  capable  of 
doing  great  damage.    {Neln',  B,  IB;  N,  C,  B,  7S;  S,  C.  B.  1888,  p,  91,) 

Com  tested  at  the  Kansas  Station  gave  65  per  cent  vitality  for  20  varieties  of  white 
com,  70  per  cent  for  5  varieties  of  red  or  mixed,  and  77  per  cent  for  21  varieties  of 
yellow.  The  yield  from  these  same  lots  was  yellow  60  bushels  per  acre,  white  76, 
and  red  and  mixed  90  bushels.  The  practice  of  gathering  selected  seed  corn  and 
storing  it  in  a  dry,  airy  place  is  to  be  commended,  but  retaiuing  the  seed  ears  in  the 
husk  has  no  advantage.    {KanB,  B,  SO,  B,  1889,  p,  IS;  Ohio  B,  vol,  IV,  1;  Tenn,  B,  S,) 

Oats  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  different  soils  and  conditions  show  important 
differences  due  to  the  kind  of  seed  used.  Oats  harvested  while  still  in  the  dough 
make  the  best  seed  for  yield  and  early  maturity.  Heavy  seed  oats  will  produce  the 
largest  crop  in  dry  seasons,  but  light  seed  is  preferable  in  wet  seasons,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  greater  number  of  seeds  sown.  Hot- water  treatment,  i.  e,,  soaking  the 
oats  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water  heated  to  132^  F.,  tends  to  produce  a  larger  yield. 
{Kame,  B.  IS,  B.  B9;  Mo.  B.  15.) 

Peas  infested  with  weevils  do  not  make  as  good  seed  as  those  not  so  affected.  The 
idea  that  the  germ  of  the  pea  is  never  touched  by  the  weevil  is  false.  The  same  is 
true  of  weeviled  beans.  Out  of  1,800  weeviled  beans,  but  30  per  cent  could b«  {qxaai^ 
to  germinate,  while  of  a  like  number  of  sound  onftt  95  peic  oeu^  C^'v  •    Ql  V^^  f^V^^ft^ 
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peaa  of  10  varieties,  but  25  per  cent  grew,  while  97  per  cent  grew  of  a  aimilar  lot  of 
sound  ones.     (Kans.  B.  19;  Canada  Expt,  Farms  B.  1891,  p.  SOS,) 

Tomato  experiments  with  seed  from  immature  fruits  and  from  first  ripe  fruits  have 
given  conflicting  results,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  selection  based  on  cither 
of  these  conditions  will  give  earlier  or  better  fruit.  (IftcA.  B.  57;  N,  F.  Contell  B, 
SB,  B,  45;  N,  T.  State  R.  1884,  B.  1886,  B,  SO.) 

The  effect  of  chemicals  and  electricity  on  germination  has  been  investigated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  by  which  germination  might 
be  hastened  without  reducing  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  Tests  of  different  chemicals 
indicate  that  while  in  some  oases  they  may  hasten  germination,  they  almost  always 
injure  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

Recent  investigations  with  electricity  tend  to  prove  that  it  hastens  the  germina- 
tion of  some  seeds  and  increases  their  product.  In  the  case  of  seeds  of  peas,  beans, 
barley,  and  sunflower,  placed  between  copper  disks  and  electrified  for  two  minutes 
from  an  induction  ooil,  germination  was  effected  in  half  the  time  required  by  non* 
electrified  seeds  under  the  same  conditions.  (iffcA.  B.  1888,  p,  110;  Masi,  Hatch,  B, 
16.) 

Separators  (for  creaming  milk.) — See  Creaming  of  milk, 

Serradella  {Omithopu»  sativus), — ^A  low  annual  leguminous  forage  plant,  slightly 
resembling' vetch.  It  prefers  a  moist,  sandy  soil.  Serradella  draws  a  part  of  its 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  Kansas  Station  {R,  1889,  p,  4S)  it  failed  completely,  attaining  a  height  of 
only  a  few  inches.  At  the  Oregon  Station  {B,  4)  it  grew  remarkably  well,  throw- 
ing out  branches  40  inches  long.  In  Nebr.  {B,  12)  it  withstood  drought,  but  made 
only  a  slight  growth.  One  season  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  {Mass.  B,  1SS7, 
p,  51,  B.  1888,  pp.  119,  22S,  B.  1889,  p.  190,  B,  1890,  p.  17S)  serradella  yielded  9J  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre;  another  season  the  yield  was  13^  tons.  Results  from  feed- 
ing green  serradella  have  been  very  satisfactory.  (Conn.  Storrs  B.  5,  B.  6 ;  Ms.  R. 
1889,  p.  167;  Mich.  B.  47;  Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  16;  Pa.  B.  1889,  p,  165.) 

Service  berry  (Amelanohier  spp.)  [also  called  June  berry  or  Shad  bush]. — A  native 
small  tree  or  shrub  bearing  a  fruit  resemUling  a  huckleberry. 

The  variety  obUmgifoUa  of  A.  canadensis  was  planted  at  the  New  York  State  Sta- 
tion (B.  188S,  p.  226,  B.  1886,  p.  167).  Three  dwarf  sorts,  planted  at  the  Michigan 
Station,  are  briefly  noted  in  B,  67,  B.  80.  The  flavor  of  the  common  y*riety  was 
regarded  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  huckleberries,  and  the  productiveness  was  low. 
The  others  were  not  yet  fully  tested.  Two  varieUes  of  each  were  planted  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Station  {B.  7)  and  the  South  Dakota  Station  {B.  7)  and  several  at  the 
Iowa  Station.  According  to  Iowa  B.  16  there  are  several  varieties  of  dwarf  June 
berries  native  in  that  State  believed  to  have  originally  come  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  **  All  of  them  produce  bountiful  crops  of  really  exeellent 
fruit — comparing  favorably  with  the  huckleberry — but  the  birds  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  where  only  a  few  bushes  are  grown  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  ripe  ben'y  noless 
the  bushes  are  covered.''  Where  an  acre  or  more  is  grown  the  loss  is  not  noticed. 
The  Iowa  varieties  evidently  belong,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  western  A.  alni/olia; 
the  Michigan  varieties  would  seem  to  belong,  partly  at  least,  to  the  eastern  A,  cana- 
densis.   According  to  Nebr.  B.  18  both  these  species  are  native  in  Nebraska, 

Sheep.— Cost  of  fattening.— At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  8)  in  one 
experiment  a  lot  of  lambs  received  timothy  hay,  whole  com,  and  roots.  The  nntri- 
tive  ratio  of  the  ration  was  1 :  10.9,  and  the  cost  of  making  100  ponnds  increase  in 
live  weight  was  $7.59.  Another  lot  was  fed  on  wheat  bran,  ootton-seed  meal,  elover 
hay,  and  roots;  nutritive  ratio  1:4.2.  The  cost  of  100  pounds  gain  in  this  ease 
was  $6.03.  Another  lot  received  com,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  timothy  hay, 
and  roots;  nutritive  ratio  1 : 6.5.  The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  was  $6.36.  The 
fourth  lot  had  the  same  ration  as  the  preceding  lot  except  that  roots  were  omtted; 
Dutritive  ratio  1 : 6.3.    The  cost  of  100  pounds  oi  giMn  ^aa  ^ .^a. 
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At  the  Mioliigaii  Station  (B,  S4)  Iambs  fed  on  oats,  bran,  and  com  silage,  all  val- 
ned  at  current  prices  in  Wisconsin,  made  100  pounds  gain  in  live  weij^ht  at  a  cost  of 
$4.96.  When  roots  were  nsed  instead  of  silage  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  increase  in 
live  weight  was  $4.38. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  {B,  1891,  p,  6)  wethers  nine  months  old  fed  on  a  ration 
of  shelled  com,  com  silage,  and  corn  fodder,  the  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1 :  10,  cost  at  current  prices  in  Wisconsin  $3.70  per  100  pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight. 
A  similar  lot  fed  on  oats^  oil  meal,  clover  silage,  and  clover  hay,  the  ration  having  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 3.6,  made  a  gain  at  a  cost  of  $5.53  per  100  pounds  increase  in  live 
weight.  In  another  experiment  at  the  same  station,  wethers  shorn  in  December  and 
fed  on  meadow  hay,  sugar  beotSi  oil  meal,  oats,  and  whole  com,  made  a  gain  at  a 
cost  of  $4.70  per  100  pounds.  A  similar  lo^  given  the  same  feed,  but  not  shorn  until 
spring,  made  100  pounds  gain  at  a  cost  of  $4.40. 

At  the  same  station  ( Wis.  B,  1890,  p,  10)  a  lot  of  lambs  eating  com,  com  silage, 
md  com  fodder,  cost  per  hundredweight  of  live  increase  $3.28.  A  similar  lot  fed 
on  com,  oats,  clover  silage,  and  clover  hay,  cost  $4.06.  Another  like  lot  on  oil  meal, 
oats,  clover  silage,  and  clover  hay,  cost  $5.31. 

Lambs  ten  days  old  were'  fed  on  whole  milk,  and  required  579  pounds  of  milk  per 
100  pounds  of  inorease  in  live  weight,  making  the  cost  $3.47.  When  the  lambs  were 
a  month  old,  the  ration  was  changed  to  skim  milk,  oats,  green  clover,  and  green 
com.  The  cost  during  four  weeks  was  $2.90  per  100  pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight. 
The  coat  graduaUy  increased  with  the  age  of  the  animals,  reaching  $4.50  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Lambs  and  ewes  together  were  soiled  with  green  clover  and  green  com,  receiving 
also  a  grain  ration  of  oats.  The  cost  of  increase  in  live  weight  of  ewes  and  lambs 
until  weaning  time  was  firom  $3.22  to  $6.66  per  100  pounds.  When  the  lambs  were 
separated  from  the  ewes  and  put  on  dry  food,  they  made  growth  at  a  cost  of  $5.10 
per  100  pounds  of  increase. 

At  the  Iowa  Station  (B.  17)  lambs  eating  oats,  linseed  meal,  bran,  and  hay,  cost 
$6.20  per  100  pounds  gain  in  live  weight;  a  similar  lot  on  shelled  com,  hay,  and  oat 
straw,  cost  $5.70  per  100  pounds  gain;  a  third  lot  on  oats,  com,  bran,  linseed  meal, 
and  hay,  cost  $5.65  per  100  pounds  of  increase  in  live  weight. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Station  (R.  1891,  p.  IgS),  with  food  stuffs  higher  than  in 
the  West,  fattened  wether  lambs  at  the  following  cost  per  100  pounds  of  live  increase : 
$9.35,  $11.66,  $10.07,  $10.99,  $13.40,  and  $10.70.  The  net  cost,  after  subtracting  80  per 
cent  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  food,  was  respectively  $5.83,  $7.29.  $6.32,  $5.76, 
$7.06,  and  $5.62. 

At  the  Texas  Station  (B.  10)  sheep  fed  on  cotton  seed  valued  at  $7  per  ton  and  com 
silage  at  $2  per  ton  cost  $2.82  per  100  pounds  live  increase;  those  on  cotton-seed 
meal  at  $20  and  cotton -seed  hulls  at  $3  made  their  gain  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  100 
pounds. 

For  cost  of  wintering  ewes  see  below. 

Frkding  grain  to  UK  weaned  lambs. — In  two  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station  {B,  Si,  B.  1891,  p.  S7)  the  lambs  of  ewes  that  received  grain  while  on  pas- 
ture fattened  no  faster  than  those  having  only  pasturage.  It  paid  to  feed  directly 
to  the  unweaned  lambs  all  the  grain  they  would  eat.  Grain-fed  lambs  fattened 
more  rapidly  and  were  valued  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  higher  than  the 
other  lots. 

Caikbonacsous  vs.  nitrogenous  rations. — ^In  three  experiments  at  the  New  York 
Comell  Station  {B.  t,  B,  8,  B,  47)  lambs  fed  on  nitrogenous  foods  drank  from  two 
to  three  times  as  much  water  as  those  on  a  carbonaceous  diet. 

In  two  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B,  1890,  p,  IS,  B.  1891,  p,  14)  the 
diet  did  not  affect  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  meat. 

In  two  experiments  at  the  New  York  Comell  Station  {B,S,  B.8)  the  pro^ottioiv  ^f 
lean  meat  was  appreciably  greater  in  the  lambs  fed  on  ttkie  Ti\\.to|^%nA^aa  ^«\. 
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In  fonr  c«t  of  tbe  five  experiments  referred  to  above  a  nitrogenoiu  ration  canaed 
a  more  rapid  gain  iu  live  weight  than  a  carbonaceous  ration. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (JS.  1891,  p,  14)  wethers  fed  on  a  nitrogenous  ration  gare 
slightly  more  washed  and  unwashed  wool.  1'his  wool  lost  more  in  washing  than 
that  from  the  lot  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  diet. 

In  two  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  experiments  {B,  B,  B.  8)  the  nitrogenous 
food  produced  more  wool  than  the  carbonaceous  food. 

COTTON-SRKD  MKAL  VS.  LINSEED  MEAL  FOR  LAMBS. — At  the  Wiscousin  Station  {B. 
SB)  one  lot  of  lambs,  3  months  old,  received  a  grain  ration  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
cotton-seed  incal  and  two  parts  of  com  meal.  Another  lot  had  linseed  meal  substi- 
tuted for  tli(3  cotton-seed  meal.  Both  lots  were  in  a  pasture  together.  The  average 
weekly  gain  mnde  by  the  lot  on  cotton-seed  meal  was  2.95  pounds,  and  by  the  lot  on 
linseed  mral,  3.3  pounds  per  head. 

Rape  as  a  food  for  sheep. — At  the  Minnesota  Station  (B.j^)  4  sheep  and  lambs 
were  pastured  on  rape,  while  a  similar  lot  received  timothy  hay.  The  lot  on  rape 
gained  one-fourth  of  a  pound  per  day  for  each  auimal,  the  other  lot  one-eighth  of  a 
pound  per  day  per  head.  One  acre  of  rape  was  found  to  be  equal  to  nineteen- twen- 
tieths of  a  ton  of  hay. 

Silage  axd  roots  for  fattkninq  sheep.— At  the  Michigan  Station(B.  ^^)  the 
average  gain  of  each  lamb  fed  on  grain,  hay,  and  sugar  beets  was  3  pounds  per  week; 
when  fed  on  grain,  hay,  and  com  silage  the  weekly  gain  was  2.5  pounds.  Estimat- 
ing roots  and  silage  at  the  same  price,  roots  proved  slightly  more  economical. 

In  an  ex])crinieut  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B»  47),  when  com  silage  was 
compared  with  mixed  hay  as  forage  for  lambs,  4  pounds  of  silage  was  found  about 
as  effective  ns  1  pound  of  hay. 

In  two  experiments  at  the  Utah  Station  (B.  17,  B.  19)  there  was  found  in  the  car- 
casses of  sheep  fed  on  roots  or  silage  a  larger  per  cent  of  water  than  where  dry  food 
had  been  used. 

WmTKR  RATIONS  FOR  BREEDING  EWES.— At  the  Wisconsiu  Station  {B.lS91,p.5) 
a  lot  of  ewes  were  fed  on  cut  com  fodder  at  $4  per  ton ;  another  lot  on  oat  straw  at 
$3;  and  a  third  lot  on  blue  grass  hay  at  $8  per  ton.  Each  lot  received  like  amounts 
of  oats,  bran,  and  sugar  beets.  The  ewes  were  fed  not  for  fattening,  but  for  main- 
tenance. Each  lot  made  a  small  gain.  The  com  fodder  ration  cost  for  eacli  animal 
1  cent  per  day;  the  straw  ration  0.8  cent;  the  hay  ration  1.2  cents  per  day.  Oat 
straw  thus  proved  the  cheapest  coarse  fodder,  and  hay  the  most  expensive. 

In  another  experiment  at  the  same  station  (B.  1891,  p,  9)  the  cost,  with  current 
prices  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  daily  ration  of  each  ewe  was  with  com  sil.age  1.1  cents, 
with  clover  silage  1.3  cents,  with  sugar  beets  1.2  cents.  Clover  sil.age  was  eaten 
with  avidity.  The  report  states  that  sugar  beets  are  inferior  to  clover  silage  and 
com  silage,  and  that  beets  are  apt  to  induce  scouring  if  fed  in  quantities  of  over  4 
pounds  daily  to  each  ewe. 

Shearing  wethers  in  winter  before  fattening  them. — On  December  12  three 
wethers  were  shorn  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  1891,  p.  tS)  and  a  similar  lot  left 
unshorn.  Both  lots  were  fed  alike  till  April  20,  when  both  were  sheared.  The 
twice-shorn  lot  yielded  a  total  of  28.5  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  while  the  single 
shearing  of  the  other  lot  afforded  fleeces  weighing  32.7  pounds. 

The  twice-shorn  lot  gained  in  flesh  107.9  pounds  and  the  other  lot  110.7  pounds. 
Hence  when  wethers  were  wintered  in  a  shed  whose  average  temperature  was  about 
35^  F.,  shearing  twice  was  not  advisable. 

In  a  similar  experiment  on  lambs,  the  Ontario  (Canada)  Station  {B.  68)  found 
practically  no  difference  in  the  gain  of  flesh  made  by  lambs  shorn  late  in  November 
and  those  not  shorn. 

Breeding. — ^At  the  Wisconsin  Station  {R.  1891,  p.  SS)  lambs  with  two  top  crosses 
of  the  Shropshire  on  Merino  ewes  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  pure 
Shropabire  breeding. 
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A  similar  erou  gave  satisfaotory  results  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  (B.  1890,  p. 
15) y  the  cross-bred  animals  retaining,  in  large  measure,  the  fleece  of  tlie  Merino,  and 
the  size,  fecundity,  hardiness,  and  *'  mutton  quality  "  of  the  Shropshire. 

Sheep,  foot  rot. — Opinions  differ  somewhat  oonceming  this  disease.  By  some 
two  forms  are  recognized,  sporadic  and  contagious,  while  others  consider  them  the 
same,  differing  only  in  degree. 

The  sporadic  or  noncontagious  disease  may  be  produced  by  foreign  substances 
getting  between  the  hoofs  and  causing  inflammation  of  the  space  between  thom.  If 
not  checked  the  whole  foot  will  become  inyolved  and  the  hoof  will  drop  off.  The 
same  result  comes  from  putting  sheep  accustomed  to  high  pastures  upon  low,  mucky 
ones.  Their  hoofs  grow  too  long  and  afford  opportunities  for  collection  and  adhesion 
of  materials  causing  decay  and  the  subsequent  inflammation.  UsuaUy  the  front 
feet  are  the  first  to  be  affected,  and  examination  will  show  them  to  be  inflamed, 
hot,  and  feverish.  Remove  all  superfluous  horn  from  the  hoof,  cleanse  thoroughly, 
and  apply  butter  of  antimony  to  the  inflamed  part.  In  twenty-four  hours,  if  tlie  wound 
is  foul  add  still  discharging,  apply  again.  Keep  the  feet  clean  by  washing  with 
water  containing  either  blue  vitriol  or  copperas,  one  part  to  twelve  parts  of  water. 
One  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  150  of  water  may  be  added.  The  animal  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after  and  fed. 

In  the  contagious  form  the  cause  is  said  to  be  a  specific  poison,  which  may  be  in- 
troduced into  a  flock  in  various  ways  from  infected  stock.  Lameness  will  be  noticed 
in  one  or  more  feet,  the  foot  will  be  found  swollen  above  the  hoof,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  claws  will  be  red  and  tender.  In  a  few  days  small  pimples,  containing 
a  watery  fluid,  will  be  developed.  In  a  week  or  two  proud  flesh  appears  and  the 
hoof  begins  to  separate.  At  the  end  of  about  a  month  the  hoof  drops  off.  The  dis- 
ease spreads  from  foot  to  foot  until  all  are  involved,  and  the  animal  lies  down  to  die 
of  starvation.  The  specific  virus  oozes  from  the  sores  in  the  feet  and  may  be  spread 
in  various  ways.    The  cars  in  which  sheep  are  transported  are  often  infected. 

Whenever  the  disease  appears  among  sheep  they  should  be  divided  at  once  into 
three  lots — ^the  infected,  suspected,  and  unaffected.  In  this  way  they  may  be  better 
treated.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  noncontagious  form.  New  stock  if 
not  well  known  should  be  quarantined  for  two  or  three  weeks.  (£a.  B,  10,  $d  ser.; 
Mick,  B,  74;  N.  Dak,  B.  5.) 

Sheep,  gid  or  staggers. — A  disease  due  to  a  form  of  one  of  the  tapeworms  of  the 
dog  (Tcenia  ecenurua),  which  becomes  located  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  of  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  become  infected  by  pasturing  where  e^gs  of  this  tapeworm  have 
been  scattered  by  dogs.  The  dogs  in  turn  are  infested  by  eating  the  brains  of  sheep 
containing  cysts.  The  symptoms  in  the  sheep  are  stupor  and  involuntary  muscular 
movement.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  usually  becomes  fixed  and  the  sight  or  hearing 
is  impaired.  There  is  no  inclination  for  food  and  the  animal  loses  flesh  rapidly.  If 
the  parasite  be  located  in  the  side  of  the  brain  the  animal  will  turn  its  head  to  one 
side,  and  is  liable  to  walk  in  a  circle.  If  located  near  the  middle  the  movements 
will  be  irregular  and  Jerky.  Sometimes  the  breathing  is  very  difficult,  dne  to  the 
location  of  the  cyst  in  the  medulla,  which  is  the  center  of  the  nerves  controlling 
respiration.  If  the  cyst  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  head  the  skull  over  the  cyst 
will  enlarge  and  become  soft  in  about  a  month.  The  cyst  may  then  be  removed 
through  the  operation  of  craniotomy. 

The  brains  and  spinal  cords  of  sheep  which  have  died  with  this  disease  should  be 
bumotl  or  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  dogs.  Wolves,  coyotes,  and 
foxes  are  also  capable  of  spreading  the  infection.     (La,  B,  10,  2d  aer,) 

Sheep,  head  scab. — ^A  disease  caused  by  a  minute  parasite,  Sarcoptea  acahiei. 
Under  a  magnifying  glass  these  parasites  may  be  recognized  by  their  rounded,  some- 
what oval  bodies,  the  adult  having  four  and  the  young  three  pairs  of  legs.    They 
usually  begin  their  attack  on  the  upper  lip,  but  may  be  found  qA^omXi  \Xi^  ^i«^>  ^-^t^^ 
or  any  part  of  the  bod7  that  is  but  partly  covered  wit\i  ^oo\.    t\i«:s  ^i^rtxQ'^  \«^^«t 
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the  skin  and  canse  an  irmption  to  break  oat.  This  forms  a  scab  and  spreads  until 
more  or  less  of  the  head  is  involved.  The  constant  scratching  and  nibbing  of  the 
head  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms.  This  is  often  continued  until  blood  flows 
firom  the  broken  skin.  This  disease  is  easily  prevented,  as  an  application  of  almost 
any  of  the  ointments  or  dips  known  to  sheepmen  will  stop  it  if  applied  when  the 
trouble  first  appears.  If  the  scab  has  formed  it  most  be  softened  and  remoTed  with 
oil  or  grease  before  the  remedy  is  applied.  The  presence  of  this  parasite  will  cause 
a  loss  in  the  poor  condition  of  sheep  and  smali  yield  of  wool.  The  parasites  are 
transmitted  in  various  ways,  and  immediate  treatment  should  be  given  them,  since 
they  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.    {N»  Dak.  B,  S;  S.  Dak,  B,  tS,) 

Shepherd's  puree. — See  Weeds, 

Shorthorn  oowa. — See  Cowa,  testa  of  dairy  breeds. 

Silage  [also  written  Ensilage]. — Green  fodder  preserved  in  air-tight  pits  or  boxes 
(see  Silos),  The  practice  of  making  silage  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  use  of  silage  has  been  greatly  extended 
through  the  reports  of  investigations  and  other  information  on  thia  subject  dissemi- 
nated by  the  stations. 

Com  is  the  crop  most  extensively  used  for  silage,  but  many  varietiea  of  saccharine 
and  non-succharine  sorghum,  pearl  millet,  alfalfa,  soja  bean,  clover,  oowpeas,  rye, 
and  other  forage  crops  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  silo. 

Varieties  for  silage. — ^ifinn.  B.  1888,  p,  90,  states  that  though  Southern  Ensilage 
com  in  Minnesota  produces  twice  as  much  fodder  as  the  Minnesota  Dent,  Leamiiig, 
Sibley's  Pride  of  the  North,  etc.,  yet  the  higher  nutritive  value  of  the  medium-sized 
dent  corn  and  the  saving  in  labor  in  handling  the  crop  render  these  latter  varieties 
preferable  for  Minnesota.  In  later  experiments  (Minn,  B.  7)  the  dent  varieties 
yielded  the  most  fodder  and  more  dry  matter  than  either  flint  or  sweet  varieties. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B,  19,  R,  1889,  p,  1£S),  in  1889,  Southern  Horse  Tooth 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  green  fodder,  of  protein,  and  of  sugar.  In  1888  South- 
em  Horse  Tooth  gave  the  largest  yield,  followed  by  Southern  Ensilage. 

At  the  Kansas  Station,  in  1888,  White  Flat  Ensilage  and  Southern  Horse  Tooth 
were  the  best  of  7  varieties.  In  1890  Mosby's  Prolific  afforded  the  largest  yield. 
The  Burrill  and  Whitman  is  a  standard  silage  com  and  produces  heavily. 

Of  sixteen  varieties  grown  at  the  Vermont  Station  {B.  1889,  p,  89)  the  Wisconsin 
Yellow  and  Pride  of  the  North  did  best. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  16)  found  that  the  flint  varieties  contained  a 
larger  per  cent  of  dry  matter  than  either  the  sweet  or  dent  varieties.  The  dents 
gave  the  largest  amount  of  dry  matter. 

The  yield  of  sorghum  is  often  greater  than  that  of  com.  The  latter  has  the  further 
advantage  of  remaining  green  later  in  the  fall,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of  filling 
the  silo  {Kans.  B,  6), 

At  the  Alabama  Cauebrake  Station  the  silage  ftom  Kaffir  com  was  not  readily 
eaten  by  cattle. 

The  tangled  coudition  of  the  cowpea  vines  makes  much  labor  necessary  in  harvest- 
ing and  cutting  {Ala.  Canebrako  B,  9),  The  small  farmer  who  can  not  afford  to  buy 
a  silage  cutter  has  in  poa  vines  a  crop  which  can  be  successfully  ensiled  without 
catting,  though  ordinarily  it  is  better  to  cut  the  vines  intended  for  silage. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  (22.  ISSS,  p.  86)  clover  silage  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
Cows  ate  it  with  relish  and  gained  in  milk.  Analyses  at  that  station  showed  that 
clover  silage  is  much  richer  in  protein  than  com  silage. 

Composition. — For  composition  of  silage  from  different  plants  see  Appmidix^  TaJbles 
I  and  II. 

Culture  and  storage. — The  culture  of  crops  intended  for  silage  does  not  differ 

essentially  from  that  desirable  for  the  same  crops  grown  for  fodder.    Aa  the  result 

of  numerous  experiments  it  is  now  held  that  corn  for  silage  should  be  planted  thin 

enough  for  considerable  grain  to  mature.    T\i^ie  \a  v^oW.  QAnalderable  diversity  of 
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opinion  as  to  the  proper  time  for  harvesting  the  crop,  though  recent  investigations 
seem  to  favor  greater  maturity  than  was  formerly  thought  desirable.  Chemical 
analyses  recently  made  at  the  New  York  Station  indicate  **  that  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutriment,  considered  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  com  should  not  be  cut 
before  it  has  reached  the  milk  stage  of  the  kernel."  In  Obio  it  is  recommended  by 
the  station  that  ''fodder  com  should  be  cut  when  the  com  begins  t-o  glaze  and 
when  the  stalks  begin  to  dry  near  the  ground."  But  in  Kansas,  where  intense  heat 
and  other  climatic  peculiarities  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  it  is  thought  that 
harvesting  "should  not  be  delayed  after  the  com  is  in  the  early  dough  state." 

It  is  now  quite  generally  thought  better  to  put  both  stalks  and  ears  in  the  silo 
than  to  use  the  stalks  alone  for  silage.  Bef5re  being  placed  in  the  silo  the  corn 
should  be  out  into  small  pieces.  Some  experimenters  i)refor  one-half  inch  lengths, 
as  these  will  pack  more  evenly  and  solidly  than  longer  pieces.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  silo  while  it  is  being  filled  to  see  that  the  silage  is  packed  as 
closely  in  the  comers  and  along  the  sides  as  elsewhere.  If  the  filling  occupies  much 
time,  so  that  the  silage  becomes  heated,  some  of  the  cooled  silage  near  the  sides 
should  be  from  time  to  time  thrown  into  the  center  and  replaced  with  the  warmest 
silage,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  as  even  as  possible.  It  seems 
to  make  little  difference  whether  the  filling  is  oontinuous  or  extended  over  several 
days,  provided  the  work  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  done.  There  is  no  agreement 
among  experimenters  as  to  the  necessity  of  weighting  the  silo.  At  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion a  wooden  cover  made  of  flooring  boards  well  fitted  together  was  placed  on 
the  silo.  On  this  was  placed  about  a  ton  of  sand  in  boxes,  and  round  the  edge  of 
the  cover  next  the  silo  walls  a  piece  of  inverted  sod  to  pi%vent  the  entrance  of  air. 
After  the  silage  had  settled  about  2  feet  a  ton  of  grass  was  thrown  over  the  boxes 
of  sand.  In  Kansas  a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  covered  about  18  inches  deep  with  green 
grass,  has  been  as  effectual  as  weighting  heavily  with  rocks. 

FBRMKMTATioir  IN  THE  SILO.— Investigations  by  Prof.  Bnrrill,  of  the  Illinois 
Station  (B,  7),  emphasize  and  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  silage  is  necessarily  a 
very  variable  product,  requiring  oarefal  treatment.  The  com  or  other  material 
nsed  for  silage  varies  in  maturity,  in  chemical  composition,  and  in  amount  of  mois- 
tore.  Numerous  and  diverse  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  silo,  and  the  fer- 
mentations due  to  the  action  of  the  minute  organisms  classified  as  yeasts,  bacteria, 
and  molds,  are  varied  and  complex.  Until  very  recently  people  have  had  but  little 
idea  of  the  influence  of  bacteria  and  other  ferments  in  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
Maoh  remains  to  be  found  out  concerning  their  action  in  the  silo,  for  studies  in  this 
line  are  only  Just  begun. 

Hie  kinds  of  ferments  which  cause  changes  in  the  silo  include  (1)  yeasts,  which 
cause  the  change  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  other  fermentations;  (2)  bacteria^  which 
cause  the  formation  of  acids  and  the  heating  in  the  silo,  and  which  appear  to  aid 
in  the  destructive  changes,  notably  the  semi-putrid  decomposition,  accompanied  by 
bad  odors,  so  often  occurring  in  old  bilage ;  and(3)molds  which  also  cause  putrefaction. 
The  yeasts  found  in  the  silo  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  cause  ordinary  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ordinary  alcohol  occurs  in  silage.  The  hot  for* 
mentation  which  often  takes  place  soon  after  the  silo  is  filled,  though  not  yet  fiiUy 
explained,  is  not  due  to  yeast.  Two  or  more  species  of  bacteria  appear  to  be  con- 
oemed  in  the  raising  of  the  temperature.  These  bacteria  are  similar  to  those  which 
cause  butyric  fermeutation,  i.  «.,  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  in  rancid  butter. 
The  high  temperature  does  not  destroy  the  bacteria  and  molds,  which  later  cause 
acid  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  After  the  heating,  however,the  silage  settles 
and  the  air  is  excluded.  The  initial  high  temperature  which  these  bacteria  induce 
is,  therefore,  probably  most  serviceable  by  causing  this  closer  packing  of  the  silage 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  rather  than  by  killing  the  germs  of  other  ferments. 

Ferments  which  induce  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  and  of  lactic  acid 
ic  milk  aie  aotive  in  the  silo,  and  if  allowed  to  act  piodnc^  mofi^  «a\.^  vai^.  ^mafia^ 
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tlio  silage  sour.  Sila^-o  from  com,  however  treated^  contoinB  the  acid  originally  is 
the  stalks.  "Sweet  silage'^  is  tbat  wliicli  has  in  addition  only  a  small  quantity  of 
the  acids  formed  by  fermentation.  What  commonly  passes  for  sweet  silage  is  i;ut 
always  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  obtained  either  with  or  without  great  heat.  By  the 
process  of  rapid  filling  and  close  packing,  especially  with  the  more  mature  and  dry 
corn,  the  mass  remains  sweet,  simply  becanse  little  fermentation  of  any  kind  taken 
place  in  the  silo.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silo  is  filled  slowly,  the  mass  soon  be- 
comes very  hot.  This  high  temperature  is  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  After  the 
hcatiDg,  the  silago  settles  and  the  air  is  excluded.  In  this  way  fermentation  is 
largely  prevented  and  the  silage  remains  comparatively  sweet.  Since  air  and  mois- 
ture favor  the  fermentations  which  injure  silage,  it  follows  that  mature  corn  con- 
taining less  water  than  that  cut  earlier,  and  close  packing  in  an  air-tight  silo,  are 
needed  to  produce  the  best  silage. 

The  losses  in  dry  matter  of  corn  from  ensiling  as  compared  with  field  cnring  have 
been  investigated  at  several  stations.  The  results  on  the  whole  indicate  that  when 
both  processes  are  carefnlly  carried  on  under  ordinary  conditions  the  losses  are 
likely  to  be  less  in  ensiling  than  in  field  caring  (Mich,  B,  49;  Pa.  R,  1890,  p.  4S;  Wit, 
E,  1890,  p,  97).  Prof.  Sanborn,  however,  contends  that  in  his  experiments  in  Mis- 
souri and  Utah  the  advantage  has  been  on  the  side  of  field  curing  (Mo.  B,  7;  Utah 
B.8). 

SiLAGB,  VALUE  AS  FOOD. — Silage  has  been  tested  extensively  at  the  stations  as  a 
food  for  all  kinds  of  farm  animals^  and  generally  with  favorable  results.  The  ani- 
mals take  to  it  readily  as  a  rulCi  and  it  often  has  the  effect  of  sharpening  their  appe- 
tites and  inducing  them  to  relish  large  quantities  of  food. 

Better  results  have  usually  followed  when  it  has  been  fed  in  connection  with  some 
other  coarse  fodder,  as  clover  hay.  As  a  rule  it  has  been  found  a  cheaper  food  than 
hay  for  dairy  cows  or  growing  animals. 

The  Ohio  Station  (2?.  Vol.  II,  S),  fed  silage  successfiilly  to  horses,  calves,  and  pigs, 
as  well  as  to  dairy  stock.  The  horses  were  given  one  feed  of  20  pounds  of  silage  per 
day  instead  of  hay  during  February  and  March.  With  this  ration  their  appetite 
was  sharpened  and  the  spring  coat  of  hair  was  glossy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  {R.  1890,  p.  118)  states,  as  the  result  of  actual  estimates 
that ''  a  good  average  corn  crop  has  produced  with  us  from  one  and  one-third  to  two 
and  one-quarter  times  as  much  food  per  acre  as  a  good  hay  crop.'*  Concerning  the 
amount  of  food  furnished  when  the  com  is  ensiled  and  when  field-cured,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  (R.  1889,  p.  US)  estimated  the  amounts  of  digestible  food  nutri- 
ents in  silage  and  in  field-cured  com  fodder  from  one  acre.  The  figures  were  based 
on  actual  yields  of  com  and  on  digestion  coefficients  found  in  trials  with  steeis. 
The  results  are  here  given : 

Digeaiihle  ingredietiU  in  fodder  corn  from  one  acre. 
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These  amounts  are  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  digestible  food  materials  contained 
A  from  3  to  4  tons  of  average  timothy  hay. 
Experiments  on  the  relative  digestibility  of  silage  and  com  fodder  frum  the  same 
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com  have  been  reported  as  follows :  N,  Y.  State  B.  1SS4,  p.  45;  1889,  Pa  S.  1889,  p, 
IBS,  E,  1890,  p,  60;  Wis.  R.  1888,  p.  £8,  R,  1889,  p,  69, 

The  results  of  these  experimeuts  differ  considerably  with  the  kind  aud  luatarity 
of  the  corn  used,  the  conditions  under  which  the  com  was  cured  or  ensikd,  etc.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  believed  that  they  Indicate  silage  to  be  slightly  more  digesti- 
ble than  dry  com  fodder. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  (JS.  1890,  p,  60)  found  that  sheep  digested  from  14  to  15 
per  cent  less  of  the  dry  matter,  fiber,  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  only  half  as  much 
of  the  protein  of  silage  as  steers. 

A  trial  with  one  sheep  at  the  Oregon  Station  {B,  6)  indicated  that  cooking  silage  di- 
minished the  digestibility  of  its  protein  and  slightly  increased  that  of  crude  dber 
and  nitrogen-free  extract. 

Feeding  experiments  with  silage  are  mentioned  below,  and  also  under  Sheep  and 
Pigs. 

{Iowa  B.  6,  B.  IS;  Mass.  State  B.  S7,  B.  41;  Minn.  B.  7;  NOr.  B.  17;  N.  H.  B.  9,  B. 
14;  N.  Y,  State  B.  84,  R.  1890,  p.  S64;  Wie.  R.  1884,  p.  11,  R.  1886,  p.  S4  ;  Ft.  R.  1889, 
p.  61.) 

Silage  for  milk  Ain>  buttkr  production.— -This  subject  embraces  comparisons 
of  com  silage  (1)  with  corn  fodder,  (2)  with  hay,  and  (3)  with  roots. 

Silage  vs.  dry  eom  fodder. — ^The  Wisconsin  Station  has  made  experimeuts  for  six  years 
to  compare  the  value  of  com  silage  and  dry  com  fodder  for  milk  and  batter  pruduo- 
tion  (R.  1886,  p.  25,  R.  1888,  p.  5,  R.  1889,  pp.  69,  ISO,  R.  1890,  p.  80,  R.  1891,  p.  49), 
In  these  experiments  the  corn  fodder  has  not  been  allowed  to  stand  long  in  the  field 
after  cutting  but  has  been  kept  under  cover.  Both  the  silage  and  corn  fodder  have 
constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ration  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case 
in  practice  to  obtain  the  maximum  difference  in  the  effect  of  these  fodders.  As  a 
rale  the  cows  relished  the  silage  and  thrived  upon  it.  The  results  of  the  comparison 
of  the  two  foods  have  not  always  been  uniform  from  year  to  year,  but  they  have 
never  been  at  all  pronounced  in  favor  of  either  food.  The  silage  has  sometimes  gi  ven 
a  slightly  larger  quantity  of  more  watery  milk  than  the  com  fodder;  and  in  other 
experiments  this  result  has  been  reversed. 

In  other  experiments  a  larger  yield  of  both  milk  and  fat  on  silage  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  cows  having  eaten  more  silage  than  com  fodder. 
But  when  the  results  of  the  six  years  are  summarized  the  conclusion  is  that  ''proi>- 
erly  cured  com  fodder  and  com  silage  of  similar  variety  and  maturity  are  of  equal 
value  for  milk  and  butter  production."  Ineeveral  experiments  the  silage  was  found 
to  possess  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  digestibility  than  the  corn  fodder. 

Regarding  the  relative  amounts  of  milk  and  butter  produced  from  silage  and  corn 
fodder  grown  on  equal  areas  of  land  the  Wisconsin  Station  {R.  1891,  p.  49)  reports 
an  experiment  made  to  test  this  point  in  which  20  cows  were  fed  the  product  from 
nearly  6  acres. 

"Summarizing  our  work  in  this  line,  we  have  the  following  conclusions: 

''(1)  A  daily  ration  of  4  pounds  of  hay  and  7  pounds  of  grain  feed,  with  com  silage 
or  field-cured  fodder  com  ad  libitum,  fed  to  20  cows  during  sixteen  weeks  produced 
a  total  quantity  of  19,813.4  pounds  of  milk  during  the  silage  periods  and  19,801.2 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  fodder-corn  periods. 

"  (2)  When  we  consider  the  areas  of  land  from  which  the  silage  and  fodder  com  fed 
wete  obtained,  we  find  that  the  silage  would  have  produced  243  pounds  more  milk 
per  acre  than  the  dry  fodder,  or  the  equivalent  of  12  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  a 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  silage.'' 

The  New  Jersey  Station  (B.  19)  found  that  (1)  the  loss  of  food  ingredients  was 
less  in  the  stack  than  in  the  silo ;  (2)  cut  and  crushed  com  fodder  was  eaten  by  cows 
quite  as  readily  and  with  as  little  waste  as  silage ;  (3)  in  three  out  of  four  cases  there 
was  no  increase  of  milk  on  silage;  and  (4)  with  one  herd  there  was  an  increased 
yield  of  total  soli  is  in  the  milk  during  the  silage  pexio^,  aii^^Y\^i\2ai6Q\N^«K  ^^ 
iacreoseu 
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In  a  trial  at  the  Micliigan  Static  n  (B.  47 y  B.  1880,  p,  905)  oows  gare  aomeirhatiDon 
milk  on  dry  corn  foddor  than  on  silago,  but  the  silage  lasted  longer  than  the  com 
fodder  from  a  similar  area,  although  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  silage  spoiled.  The 
tendency  seemed  to  be  to  gain  in  live  weight  on  silage  feeding  rather  than  to  pro- 
dace  milk. 

A  trial  at  the  Missouri  Station  (B,  8)  was  favorable  to  dry  com  fodder.  "Dry 
fodder  corn  for  cows  proved  more  effective,  eapoeially  dried  sugar  com,  than  silage. 
Cows  fed  on  dry  fodder  com  gave  the  richest  milk,  the  bast  batter,  which  seemed  to 
keep  better,  and  maintained  their  live  weight  best.'' 

In  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  different  coarse  foods,  the  Vermont  Station  {R. 
1889,  p.  61)  found  com  fodder  and  com  silage  from  the  same  source  to  give  practi- 
cally like  results  per  pound  of  dry  matter  eaten,  although  average  silage  proved 
superior  to  average  com  fodder,  and  both  were  superior  to  com  stover.  ''  Good  com 
silage  caused  gain  in  aU  respects  over  good  hay,"  and  "  hay  and  com  stover  had 
much  the  same  effect  on  milk  production." 

In  a  later  series  of  experiments  at  the  same  station  ( Vi,  R,  1891,  p,  75)  the  yield  of 
milk  was  larger  on  silage  than  on  com  fodder,  but  the  milk  was  of  poorer  quality  on 
silage,  containiug  12.91  per  cent  solids  and  4.05  per  cent  fat  on  an  average,  while  it 
averaged  13.25  per  cent  solids  and  4.28  per  cent  fat  on  com  fodder.  The  total  yield 
of  milk  constituents  (fat,  etc.),  was  slightly  higher  on  silage.  Considering  the  yield 
of  milk  and  butter  fat  on  silage  and  com  fodder  from  like  areas  of  land,  the  result 
was  favorable  to  silage,  showing  that  on  it  8  per  cent  more  milk,  5  per  cent  more 
solids,  and  3  per  cent  more  fat  were  produced  than  on  com  fodder.  A  pound  of  dry 
matter  in  silage  produced  more  milk  and  slightly  more  solids  and  fat  in  six  out  of 
nine  cases  than  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  com  fodder.  The  loss  of  dry  matter  was 
20  per  cent  in  ensiling  and  19  per  cent  in  field  curing  in  shocks,  but  the  losa  of  albn- 
minoids  was  largest  in  field  curing.  The  result  of  this  comparison  of  oom  fodder 
and  silage  agreed  practically  with  that  at  the  Wisconsin  Station. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (22.  1890 ,  jp.  79),  while  more  milk  was  produced  ensil- 
age than  on  com  fodder,  it  was  of  poorer  quality,  so  that  the  total  yield  of  butter 
fat  was  slightly  larger  on  the  corn  fodder.  Pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter,  more 
milk  and  more  solids  were  produced  on  the  silage  ration.  "The  greater  efficiency 
of  the  silage  ration  was  due  to  the  greater  digestibility  of  the  silage." 

Silage  v».  hay. — Experiments  were  carried  on  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Station 
for  five  years  (1885-'89)  to  compare  corn  fodder,  com  stover,  and  com  silage  with 
good  English  hay  for  the  production  of  milk.  (Mom,  State  R,  1885,  p,  10,  R.  1886, 
p.  11,  R,  1887,  p.  11,  R.  1888,  p.  11,  R.  1889,  p.  IS.)  The  effect  of  these  feeding  stuffii 
was  studied  on  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk,  the  total  and  net  cost  of  the 
milk  per  quart,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  animals.  These  coarse  foods  wen 
invariably  fed  in  connection  with  a  grain  ration.  Silage  was  usually  fed  with  some 
hay ;  com  fodder  and  stover  were  usually  fed  alone  with  the  grain  ration.  The  valna- 
tion  used  in  calculating  the  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  the  same  in  all  exx)eri- 
meats,  i.  e,,  hay,  $15;  com  fodder,  $5;  com  stover,  $5;  and  silage,  $2.75  per  ton; 
and  in  calculating  the  net  cost  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents of  the  food  was  deducted  from  the  first  cost,  it  being  assumed  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  can  be  recovered  in  the  manure.  The  oom  fodder, 
stover,  and  silage  were  usually  fed  cut  or  shredded.  The  com  fodder  was  cured  in 
the  field  and  was  invariably  cut  at  the  same  stage  as  the  siluge- usually  when  the 
kernels  were  beginning  to  glaze. 

First,  concerning  the  effect  of  these  fodders  on  the  cost  of  milk  production,  tlie 
results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  in  every  instance  the  cost  was  highest  when 
hay  was  fed  alone.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  hay  was  replaced  by  either  com  fodder, 
stover,  or  silage  the  cost  was  materially  reduced,  often  as  much  as  one-half  cent 
per  quart  of  milk.  When  com  fodder,  stover,  or  silage  were  fed  alone  (with  grain) 
the  cMt  was  likewise  reduced,  and  between  these  three  fodders,  at  the  prices  charfsd, 
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little  aniform  advantage  could  be  traced.  In  general,  their  ability  to  redace  tlio 
cost  depended  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  replaced  the  hay. 

As  to  the  oomparatire  valne  of  these  fodders  for  food,  Prof.  Goessmann  says  thnt, 
pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter,  they  have  proved  "  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
average  English  hay."  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  experiment  he  says:  ''To 
produce  a  quart  of  milk,  using  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  grain  food,  required 
in  every  instance  a  larger  quantity  of  perfectly  dried  hay  than  of  either  corn  fodder, 
com  stover,  or  corn  silage  in  a  conesponding  state  of  dryness.  Corn  silage  was 
most  advantageously  fed  in  place  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  full  hay  ration. 
From  35  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  with  all  the  hay  called  for  to  satisfy  the 
animal  (in  addition  to  the  grain  ration),  seems  a  good  proportion.''  The  fodders 
compared  well  as  far  as  .quantity  and  quality  of  milk  and  of  cream  was  conccrnd. 

The  Maine  Station  (li.  1889,  p.  69)  found  that  when  one- third  of  the  hay  (mostly 
timothy)  was  replaced  by  silage  a  somewhat  higher  milk  yield  was  maintained  for 
sixty-three  days  than  on  hay  exclusively  (preceding  period)  with  practically  no 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  milk.  This  was  not  due  to  a  larger  amount  of 
digestible  food  bling  eaten  while  on  silage  than  on  hay. 

The  Minnesota  Station  {R.  1888,  p.  lit)  compared  timothy  hay  and  silage  made 
from  large  southern  varieties  of  corn,  replacing  the  hay  entirely  by  silage.  The 
silage  was  sour  and  the  cows  ''did  not  eat  enough  of  the  ration  to  either  maintain 
the  flow  of  milk  or  to  keep  from  falling  off  in  weight.  *  •  •  The  hay  and  grain 
ration  produced  an  unusual  and  undesirable  increase  in  live  weight.  *' 

In  a  trial  at  the  Vermont  Station  (jS.  1800, p, 86)  "silage  gave  loss  milk  than  hay, 
the  quality  being  the  same;''  and  corn  fodder  gave  less  milk  of  slightly  poorer 
quality  than  hay. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  {B.  1884,  p.  11)  com  stover  fed  uncut  was  compared  with 
mixed  hay  and  with  clover  hay.  Fed  in  this  way  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of 
■tover,  and  it  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  about  one- third  of  its  weight  of  mixed 
hay  or  somewhat  less  than  one  third  of  its  weight  of  clover  hay. 

According  to  the  New  Hampshire  Station  {B,1S)  "hay  apparently  produced  a 
hArder  butter  than  silage, "  but  the  relative  yield  on  the  two  foods  is  not  stated. 

Silage  r».  rooU,  — Experiments  covering  several  years  have  been  made  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Station  (R,  1886,  p,  11,  R,  1887, p,  11,  R.  1889,  p.  12).  In  these  the  cost 
of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  higher  with  sugar  beets  at  $5  or  caiTots  at  $7  per  ton 
than  with  silage  at  $3.75  or  com  fodder  at  $5  per  ton.  In  feeding  value,  however, 
Dr.  Goessmann  states  that  the  roots  were  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  silage,  pound  for 
pound  of  dry  matter.  Both  root  crops  aluiost  without  exception  increased  the  tem- 
porary yield  of  milk,  exceeding,  as  a  rule,  the  corn  silage  in  that  direction.  It  is 
suggested  that  from  25  to  27  pounds  of  roots  per  day  be  fed  in  place  of  part  of  the  hay. 

The  Ohio  Station  {B,  Vol,  II,  S,  B.  Vol.  HI,  5)  reports  two  experiments  made  to 
compare  silage  and  sugar  beets  for  milk  production.  In  both  experiments  the  cost 
of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  a  fraction  of  a  cent  less  on  silage  at  $2.30  per  ton  than 
on  beets  at  $2.  These  prices  are  the  estimated  cost  of  production  of  the  crops.  In 
1890  the  yield  of  milk  was  considerably  and  in  1889  slightly  higher  on  beets  than  on 
silage;  but  in  1889  the  silage  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  the  beets  to  increase 
the  live  weight,  while  in  1890  the  cows  gained  a  pound  a  day  in  weight  on  beets  and 
lost  a  pound  on  silage.    No  data  are  given  as  to  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

A  comparison  at  the  New  York  State  Station  {R.  1890,  p.  364)  of  mangel -wurzels 
and  silage  resulted  favorably,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  silage.  The  roots 
and  silage  were  each  reckoned  at  $3  per  ton. 

From  a  comparison  of  roots  and  silage  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  {R.  1890,  p,  79) 
the  inference  was  that  roots  were  slightly  inferior  to  silage,  more  digestible  matter 
being  required  per  pound  of  milk  solids  or  fat  than  on  silage. 

SiUkOB  FOR  BEEF  PBODUCTiON  AND  GROWTH. — A  silage  composcd  of  com,  sorghum^ 
and  aoja  bean,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:10.3,  pxov^  «t  \&i!)&  l&AiT^\aaa.^  ^\A.\h»tv 
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(B.  8)  to  be  "a  good  and  snfficient  food  for  two-; ear-old  heifera  during  the  winter, 
jnst  before  first  calving  and  at  time  of  calving.  It  was  more  than  a  maintenance 
ration  in  this  trial."    About  40  pounds  of  the  silage  were  fed  per  animal  per  d:iy. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-'88  the  Wisconsin  Station  (22. 1888,  p.  63)  compared  the 
gain  from  silage  alone  and  with  a  grain  ration  of  shelled  com  and  bran,  using  two- 
year-old  and  three-year-old  steers.    The  silage  used  contained  yery  little  grain. 

The  steers  on  silage  made  an  average  gain  of  1.5  pounds  per  day  and  those  on 
silage  and  grain  of  3.7  pounds  per  day.  To  make  100  pounds  of  gain  in  weight  tbo 
silage  lot  ate  3,558  pounds  of  silage,  and  the  other  lot  654  pounds  of  silage,  394  pounds 
com,  and  181  pounds  bran.  Hogs,  following  the  grain-fed  steers,  required  only  92 
pounds  additional  com  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  Texas  Station  (B,C)  found  that  a  ration  of  ailngo  and  boiled  cotton  seed  pro- 
duced a  very  cheap  and  rapid  growth. 

Silage  V9.  dry  cam  fodder, — From  a  number  of  experiments  which  hare  been  made, 
it  appears  that  equal  weights  of  dry  matter  in  silage  and  in  well-cured  com  fodder  are 
about  equally  eflfective  for  beef  production.  The  relative  advantage  of  the  two 
foods  depends  upon  the  cost,  the  amount  of  food  secured,  coi^cuience,  weather 
at  harvesting,  palatability,  quantity  eaten,  etc.,  rather  than  on  any  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  efficiency  or  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas  Stations  found  silage  the  more  palatable,  while  at  tlie  Utah  and  Iowa 
Stations  com  fodder,  was  more  eagerly  eaten  than  silage.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that,  as  a  rule,  silage  is  the  more  palatable  and  that  rather  more  dry  matter  will  be 
eaten  in  a  silage  ration. 

(1)  Steers. — ^At  the  Missouri  Station  (jB.^)the  unountof  dry  matter  eaten  per 
pound  of  increase  in  weight  was  13.72  pounds  on  a  silage  ration  and  15.79  pounda 
on  a  corn-fodder  ration.  The  silage-fed  steers  made  the  larger  gain  in  live  weii^Ut 
On  the  basis  of  the  gain  per  pound  of  dry  matter  fed,  therefore,  the  result  was  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  silage ;  but  on  the  basis  of  the  gain  per  pound  of  dry  matter  harvested 
the  advantage  was  with  the  com  fodder,  for  it  is  estimated  that  for  every  pound  of 
gain  by  the  steers  there  was  put  into  the  silos  23.11  pounds  of  dry  matter  as  against 
16.97  pounds  of  dry  matter  made  into  com  fodder.  In  feeding,  the  ailage  gave  out 
sooner  than  the  com  fodder  from  a  similar  area. 

The  Utah  Station  {B,8)  reports  a  comparison  of  silage  with  cut  oom  fodder  which 
is  interpreted  as  tinfavorable  to  the  silage  system  in  Utah.  The  silage  was  from 
nearly  ripe  com  cut  when  "the  leaves  and  husks  were  turning  yellow,"  and  was 
eaten  sparingly  by  the  steers.  There  was  practically  no  gain  on  either  food.  Analy- 
ses showed  that  the  carcasses  of  animals  fed  on  silage  averaged  74.17  per  cent  of 
water,  and  those  fed  on  oom  fodder  68.4  per  cent. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (22. 1890,  jp.  79)  when  the  rations  of 
silage  and  oom  fodder  from  the  same  corn  were  each  fed  with  a  grain  ration,  "the 
com  fodder  and  silage  were  eaten  equally  clean,  and  the  amount  of  food  eaten  per 
pound  of  grain  was  substantially  the  same  for  both  rations."  The  daily  gain  of  the 
silage  lot  (3  steers)  was  4.23  pounds  or  1  pound  for  every  12.9  pounds  of  dry  matter 
eaten ;  and  of  the  corn-fodder  lot  4.27  pounds,  or  one  pound  for  every  12.55  pounds 
of  dry  matter. 

At  the  Texas  Station  (B,  10)  ''dry  com  fodderdidnot  give  as  large  gain  as  silage,'' 
when  each  was  fed  with  cotton-seed  products.  While  53  per  cent  of  the  com  fod- 
der was  rejected  by  the  animals,  only  8.2  per  cent  of  the  silage  was  refused.  {lowd 
B,  6;  Minn,  B,  4.) 

(2)  Heifcrs.^k  comparison  of  silage  and  com  fodder,  fed  ad  UbUwm  with  a  grain 
ration,  was  made  on  two  Jersey  heifers  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (22. 1888,  p. 
t97).  The  silage  was  readily  eaten  and  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  weigbt  on 
it,  but  on  com  fodder  there  was  either  only  slight  gain  in  weight  or  no  gain  at  all. 

In  a  similar  comparison  at  the  Illinois  Station  (B.  9)  the  results,  as  shown  by  the 

gain  in  weight  and  the  dry  matter  consumed  per  pound  of  gain,  were  not  very  con- 

cJasjve.    One  lot  was  fed  silage  and  the  otYicx  com  loOA«£  Wi^^s^Wwq  periods,  and 
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he  th  ird  poriod  both  lots  were  fed  com  fodder.  The  gain  in  weight  per  pound  of 
dry  matter  oaten  was  in  favor  of  the  silage  in  the  first  period,  and  of  corn  fodder  in 
the  second  period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  resnlts  with  the  two 
averaged  about  equal.  In  the  third  period,  however,  when  both  lots  were  fed  on  com 
fodder,  the  difference  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  lot  fed  continuously  on  corn 
fodder,  making  the  average  for  that  lot  for  the  whole  time  slightly  better  than  for 
the  silage  lot. 

(3)  Sheep, — Sheep  did  not  readily  eat  the  silage  used  in  a  trial  at  the  Utah  Station 
(B,  8),  They  gained  26  pounds  on  silage  and  grain,  as  compared  with  30  pounds  on 
com  fodder  and  the  same  grain  ration. 

Silage  ve,  hay. — Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  com  silage  and  hay  of  good 
quality,  a  trial  with  steers  at  the  Maine  Station  (B,  1889,  p,  75)  showed  that,  pound 
for  pound  of  digestible  matter,  the  gain  was  slightly  larger  on  silage  than  on  tim- 
othy hay,  although  the  difference  was  small.  One  pound  of  hay  was  equal  in  effect 
to  about  4  pounds  of  silage. 

Acid  silage  gave  inferior  results  as  compared  with  good  hay  at  the  Iowa  Station 
{B,  6),  but  sour  silage  was  not  eaten  readily  in  large  quantities. 

With  silage  at  $2.50  and  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  the  Virginia  Station  (B,  10)  found 
sUago  the  cheaper  food.  The  cost  of  coarse  food  and  grain  per  100  pounds  of  gain  in 
weight  was  $8.20  on  the  silage  ration  and  $11.20  on  the  hay  ration.  ( Va,  B,  3;  Ohio 
B.  Vol.  IT,  S;  Ontario  Agr.  College  B,  1890. 

Silage  va,  roots,— The  Michigan  Station  (B.  84)  reports  a  comparison  of  silage  and 
sugar  beets  on  16  lambs,  feeding  each  material  in  connection  with  hay  and  a  grain 
ration.  On  an  average  4.7  pounds  of  beets  or  4.4  pounds  of  silage  were  eaten  daily 
per  lamb.  The  average  weekly  gain  was  3  pounds  while  on  roots,  and  2^  pounds 
while  on  silage.  The  results  are  held  to  indicate  that  ''roots  are  superior  to  silage 
for  fattening  lambs.''    (  Va,  B.  S;  Ontario  Agr,  College  R.  1890.) 

Silage  fbom  different  materials. — Very  few  feeding  trials  with  other  than  com 
silage  have  been  reported. 

A  rather  inconclusive  trial  at  the  Iowa  Station  {B,  6)  failed  to  show  any  essential 
difference  between  the  feeding  value  and  palatability  of  com  silage  and  sorghum 
silage  made  from  a  mixture  of  amber  and  orange  cane  cut  when  ripe.  By  mixing 
nearly  mature  soja  beans  and  green  corn  fodder  in  equal  parts,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Station  (B.  41)  produced  a  silage  much  richer  than  com  silage,  the  dry  matter 
comparing  well  in  composition  with  red  clover  hay. 

The  Maryland  Station  (B.  8)  fed  two  pure-bred  Ayrshire  heifers,  both  with  calf, 
for  about  two  months  exclusively  on  silage  composed  of  com,  sorghum,  and  soja 
beans.    The  silage  "proved  to  be  more  than  a  maintenance  ration  in  this  trial." 

In  a  comparison  on  ten  milch  cows  at  the  Vermont  Station  (E.  1891,  p.  86)  *'  clover 
silage  did  not  do  as  well  as  com  silage." 

The  Minnesota  Station  {B.  7)  compared  silage  from  southern  com  and  flint  corn  on 
milch  cows  and  on  fattening  animals.  The  value  of  the  two  appeared  about  equal 
for  milk,  pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter,  but  the  southern  corn  produced  about  one- 
third  more  dry  matter  in  the  silage  per  acre.  For  fattening  cattle  flint-corn  silage 
gave  the  best  returns  per  acre,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  larger  amount  of  well- 
ripened  ears  it  contained. 

The  Vermont  Station  {R,  1889,  p,  51)  found  poorly  made  silage  from  frost-bitten 
com  inferior  to  that  well  made  from  corn  not  frosted. 

The  Illinois  Station  {B.  16)  ensiled  apple  pomace  successfully,  but  pigs  refused  to 
eat  much  of  it. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  (R,  1889,  p.  51)  apple-pomace  silage  was  relished  by  cows, 
and  when  fed  as  a  partial  substitute  for  com  silage  ''  appeared  by  four  tests  to  be 
about  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  com  silage." 

The  same  station  found  Hungarian-grass  silage  inferior  to  com  silAitL^*    W 
"on  the  whole,  of  nearly  oquai  value  with  good  hay." 
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An  attempt  to  ensile  tnraips  ( Vt.  R.  IS9I,  p.  88)  resulted  disastrously. 

Apple-pomaco  silage:  Ma99,  State  R.  1891  y  p.  SSO;  Vt,  B.  1887, p,  88.  Brewers' 
grain  silage:  ^.  J.  R.  1880,  p,  46,  R.  1884, p.  107.  Clover  silage:  N.  J.  R,  1881, p. 
66,  R,  1883,  p.  76;  Vt.  R.  1887,  p.  88,  R.  1891,  p.  86;  TTm.  R.  1886,  p.  99,  B.  1888,  p. 
85,  R.  1889,  p.  146,  R.  1890,  p.  if  16.  Cowpea  silage:  Ala,  Canebrake  B.  9;  Mati. 
State  R.  1890,  p.  134;  N.  C.  R.  1882,  p.  138  ;  Tesc.  B.  6;  Vt.  R.  1887,  p.  88.  Sorghum 
silage:  Ala.  Canehrake  B.  9;  Tex.  B.  10,  B.  13;  Vt.  R.  1887,  p.  88.  Sugar-cane- 
bagasse  silage:  Tex.  B.  6. 

(Ark.  R.  1890,  p.  6;  Conn.  Starrs  R.  1888,  p.  96;  III.  B.  $,  B.  7;  lowaB.  16;  Kans. 
B.  18,  R.  1888,  p.  67,  R.  1889,  p.  64;  Md.  R.  1889,  p.  106;  Mich.  B.  68;  Minn.  B. 
t,  B.  8;  Mi88.  R.  1888,  p.  30;  Nehr.  B.  17;  N.  H.  B.  3,  B.  10;  N.  J.  B.  11,  R.  188t, 
p.  79,  R.  1889,  p.  142;  N.  T.  Cornell  B.  4;  N.  Y.  State  B.  9,  B.  86,  R.  1882,  R.  1887,  p. 
73,  R.  1889,  p.  80;  N.  C.  B.  80;  Ohio  B.  Vol.  TI,  3,  B.  Vol.  Ill,  3;  Ore.  B.  9;  Pa.  B.  7, 
B.  11,  B.  16,  R.  1888.  p.  34,  R.  1889,  p.  36;  Tex.  B.  fi,  B.  10,  B.  IS,  R.  1888,  p.  66.) 

Silk  oak. — See  Grevillea. 

Siloa.— The  first  silos  were  shallow  pits  in  the  earth;  afterwards  these  pits  were 
lined  with  masonry.  Heavy  weighting  naturally  found  a  place  in  shallow  silos,  but 
has  become  less  popular  since  the  depth  of  the  pits  has  been  increased.  The  most 
serious  inconyenience  from  these  underground  silos  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  out 
the  silage  for  feeding.  This  difficulty  was  partially  obviated  by  building  an  addi- 
tion of  wood  on  top  of  the  stone  silo,  by  which  arrangement  a  part  of  the  silage  was 
stored  above  ground.  It  was  observed  that  wooden  walls  preserved  th^  food  as  per- 
fectly as  stone  and  brick.  With  improved  carriers  it  was  not  difficult  to  elevate  the 
cut  forage  15  or  20  feet,  and  the  custom  of  building  wooden  silos  wholly  above  the 
grouud  became  general.  Now  wood  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  material  for 
silos,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  brick  or  stone. 

Location. — Since  silnge  is  heavy  food,  the  silo  should  be  so  located  that  the  con- 
tents need  to  be  carried  but  a  short  distance  to  the  animals.  Where  the  cattle  stand 
in  two  rows  with  an  alley  between,  it  is  frequently  most  convenient  to  have  the  silo 
in  one  end  of  the  bam  with  its  door  just  opposite  this  alley,  so  that  the  track  for 
the  hand  car  used  in  feeding  may  be  perfectly  straight. 

In  order  to  have  the  silo  as  near  the  cattle,  and  to  make  its  construction  as  cheap 
as  possible,  it  is  recommended  to  bnild  the  silo  in  the  bam.  A  root  cellar  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  silo  by  taking  out  the  floor  above  and  building  a  wooden  wall  to 
the  height  of  the  bam  plates. 

A  silo  at  the  Maryland  Station  was  built  as  a  "  lean-to  "  against  the  cattle  shed. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  silo  a  part  of  the  barn,  it  should  be  located  near 
by  and  in  such  position  as  to  communicate  easily  with  the  feeding  alley. 

Among  the  stations  which  have  pnblished  descriptions  of  silos  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina^  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 

Several  attempts  to  preserve  green  food  without  the  expense  of  building  a  silo  are 
on  record.  The  Mississippi  Station  (B.8)  piled  into  a  round  and  compact  heap 
about  8  tons  of  green  chicken  com  and  covered  it  with  earth.  Except  the  upper  3 
or  4  inches  it  was  perfectly  preserved. 

The  Kansas  Station  {R.  1889,  p.  64)  made  in  a  com  field  an  excavation  90  feet  long, 
15  broad,  and  2}  deep.  The  stalks  of  com  were  put  in  whole  and  rolled  with  s 
heavy  iron  roller.  Four  inches  of  straw  and  20  inches  of  earth  were  put  on.  There 
was  practically  no  loss  from  rotting. 

The  New  York  State  Station  (R.  1888,  p.  326)  made  two  small  stacks  of  silage.  A 
temporary  roof  was  erected  and  pressure  was  applied  to  the  stacks  by  means  of 
chains  and  levers.    The  loss  was  about  50  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Matkrial. — Wood  is  by  far  the  cheapest  material  for  the  silo.     Stone  or  brick  is 

seldom  used  except  when  it  is  desired  to  utilize  standing  walls  of  masonry.    At  the 

Kansas  Station  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  mat^^ivsA.  atored^in  stone  silos  spoiled. 
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Though  the  experience  of  others  has  not  been  so  dlaastrons,  yet  many  have  observed 
that  silage  is  better  preserved  next  to  a  wooden  wall  than  near  a  stone  wall.  In 
silos  examined  by  the  Wisconsin  Station  no  snch  difference  was  observed. 

The  silo  lining  and  the  outer  coat  which  protects  the  silo  frame  from  the  weather 
are  nsnally  snfftcient  to  prevent  any  serious  freezing  of  the  silage.  In  the  South 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing,  and  the  silo  lining  is  sufficient,  except  that  the  sides 
exposed  to  the  weather  must  be  battened  or  weatherboarded  to  proteot  the  frame- 
work. Only  the  soundest  lumber  should  be  used  in  building  a  silo,  and  as  far  as 
possibliB  arrangwnents  should  be  made  to  secure  ventilation  for  frame  and  lining. 

Floor. — A  wooden  floor  is  seldom  used.  The  cheapest 'floor  consists  of  pounded 
clay  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside.  A  coat  of  cement 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  floor.  As  a  safeguard  against  the  entrance  of  rats 
through  the  floor  the  bottom  of  the  sUo  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  small  stones 
or  grout  before  the  coat  of  cement  is  applied. 

Foundation. — The  stone  or  brick  walls  on  which  the  sills  rest  should  extend  at 
least  6  inches  above  the  silo  floor  and  8  inches  above  the  ground  outside.  The  sills 
should  be  anchored  to  the  wall  with  iron  rods.  By  having  the  sills  2  inches  narrower 
than  the  studding,  a  2-inoh  shoulder  on  the  stud  prevents  the  lining  of  the  silo  from 
fitting  tight  against  the  sill,  and  thus  allows  for  the  silo  to  be  ventilated.  The  sills 
may  consist  of  two  pieces  spiked  together,  each  2  by  8  inches  or  2  by  10  inches. 

These  should  be  painted  with  coal  tar  and  bedded  in  mortar,  crossing  at  the  cor- 
ners. 

Studding. — Studs  smaller  than  2  by  8  inches  are  rarely  used,  even  though  the 
height  of  the  silo  is  only  about  12  feet.  In  practice,  2  by  10  inch  material  is  gener- 
ally used  when  the  length  is  not  over  about  16  feet  and  the  distuice  between  studs 
18  inches.  For  greater  lengths  2  by  12  inch  material  is  safer.  The  following  table 
is  an  extract  from  a  table  given  in  Wis,  B,  1891,  p,  260.  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation was  to  calculate  the  pressure  which  white  pine  studs  of  different  sizes  and 
lengths  would  sustain  without  excessive  bending,  and  then  to  calculate  the  actual 
force  which  the  silo  contents  would  exert  on  these  studs  at  time  of  filling  the  silo. 
(For  diita  when  studs  are  6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 16,  and  24  inches  apart  see  WU.  R,  1891,p.  $60.) 

Safe  preBiure,  total  actual  preaawe,  and  amount  of  bending  of  etude  of  given  eizee,  in 

rectangular  eiloe,  white  pine. 


Depth  of 
■ilo. 

Size  of 
■todding. 

Safe  total 
preMure. 

Stada  18  inches  apart. 

Total  aotaal 
press  areu 

Bendlnf. 

P^et. 

20 
22 
24 

Inches. 
2  by  8 
2  by  10 
2  by  10 
2  by  12 
2  by  12 
21^12 
2  by  12 

Pounds. 
1,738 
2,708 
2,408 
8,467 
8,120 
2,836 
2.000 

Pounds. 
]        2,112 

1        2,673 

8,800 
8,993 
4,752 

InsMos, 

c  .......... 

s 

i          0.78 

c          1.40 

I          0.81 

L37 

The  data  given  in  the  table  apply  most  closely  to  the  studs  nearest  the  centers  of 
the  sides,  the  actual  pressure  being  less  toward  the  comers.  The  table  indicates 
that  2  by  10  inch  studs,  16  feet  long,  bent  0.78  inch,  and  18  feet  long,  1.40  inch; 
while  2  by  12  inch  studs  18  feet  long  bent  only  0.81  inch. 

Studs  are  nailed  to  the  sills  at  distances  of  14  to  24  inches  apart,  usually  16  or  18 
inches  apart,  and  are  held  in  place  at  the  top  by  a  strong  built-up  pl&tA.    "^^  ^^Ti^«t 
posts  are  necessary,  but  the  two  studs  at  the  oorner  ttie  aet  iiA^ou\^*^  \tifi\ifb^  ^«x\.^si^ 
2a94^No.  15 20 
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perpendicular  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  every  other  horiawntal  lining 
plank  may  he  nailed  to  the  narrow  edge  of  the  one  and  then  to  the  broad  aide  of  the 
other.  In  this  manner  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  silo  the  ends  are  secnrely  tied 
together  by  the  lining.  For  the  round  silo,  where  the  diameter  does  not  exceed  30 
feet,  the  Wisconsin  Station  considers  2  by  4-inch  studding,  1  foot  apart,  strong 
enough.  Most  of  the  outward  strain  is  sustained  by  the  horizontal  lining,  which 
may  be  half-inch  lumber,  and  by  the  siding  protecting  the  frame,  which  may  also 
consist  of  half-inch  lumber. 

Lining. — Some  wooden  silos  have  been  lathed  and  plastered.  The  springing  of 
the  walls  causes  cracking,-  and  the  acids  of  the  silage  render  the  plaster  liable  to 
destruction  and  permit  the  laths  and  woodwork  beneath  to  become  damp  and  to 
rot.  The  Wisconsin  Station  lined  one  silo  with  sheet  iron  and  one  with  tin.  Neither 
was  satisfactory.  One  very  unsatisfactory  paper-lined  silo  is  on  record.  Shingles 
have  been  used,  but  this  material  is  not  recommended.  The  usual  lining  consists  of 
two  thicknesses  of  boards,  breaking  Joints,  with  a  coat  of  tai-red  paper  between  the 
layers  of  boards.  When  the  frame  consists  of  horizontal  girths  both  courses  of  plank 
may  be  put  on  vertically.  Otherwise  the  first  layer  is  put  on  horizontally,  and  the 
inner  layer  either  horizontally,  breaking  the  Joints  of  the  first,  or  vertically.  A 
coat  of  tar  is  sometimes  applied  between  the  two  courses  of  boards. 

To  preserve  the  silo  lining  from  decay  a  coat  of  hot  ooal  tar,  coal  tar  dissolved 
in  gasoline,  linseed  oil,  parafflne,  or  other  material  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  sur- 
face which  comes  in  contact  with  the  silage. 

The  Wisconsin  Station  examined  a  number  of  silos  with  painted  lining  and  found 
but  little  advantage  in  the  paint.  A  perfectly  impervious  coat  would  be  eflectivei 
but  as  heretofore  applied  there  have  been  left  numerous  places  for  silage  juices  to 
enter  the  wood;  this  may  hasten  the  rotting  by  keeping  the  boards  Just  dam)> 
enough  for  the  growth  of  fungi  and  by  preventing  the  quick  drying  of  boards  after 
the  silage  is  removed.  The  boards  for  lining  need  not  be  matched,  but  should  be 
edged  or  Jointed  so  as  to  fit  together  tightly.  Smoothness  of  the  silo  walls  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  Wisconsin  Station  advises  painting  both  layers  of  boards  on  one  side  only 
with  hot  coal  tar  boiled  until  it  is  not  sticky  when  cold.  The  tarred  sides  should 
then  be  placed  face  to  face,  with  paper  between. 

Corners. — Silage  spoils  worst  in  the  corners  where  it  settles  poorly.  Hence  sharp 
comers  in  the  silo  should  be  avoided.  This  can  be  done  by  nailing  in  the  comer  a 
vertical  board  with  beveled  edge,  or  by  diagonally  splitting  a  large  square  piece  of 
lumber  for  the  comer  long  enough  to  extend  from  floor  to  plate.  Or  the  comer  may 
be  boxed  off  by  boards  2  or  3  feet  long,  papered,  and  reboarded  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  silo. 

Doors. — ^The  best  silos  have  doors  almost  continuously  from  the  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  space  between  two  studs,  or  between  two  such  spaces,  is  used  as  a 
doorway.  The  door  may  consist  of  sections  of  the  double  course  of  boards  out  from 
this  space,  with  tarred  paper  between  the  boards.  These  section  doors  make  a  lap 
Joint  against  the  studs  or  lining,  so  that  when  a  strip  of  paper  is  tacked  along  the 
line  of  Joining  the  Joint  is  practically  air-tight.  They  may  be  hung  on  hinges, 
though  this  is  not  necessary,  for  the  pressure  of  the  silage  holds  them  rigidly  in 
place. 

Ventilation. — The  method  of  securing  ventilation  between  the  lining  and  the 
sill  has  been  mentioned  under  Foundation,  In  the  lowest  plank  of  the  outer  lining 
of  the  silo  auger-holes  may  be  bored  between  each  two  studs,  and  the  outer  lining 
does  not  come  to  the  plate  at  the  top  by  nearly  2  inches ;  this  permits  the  circulation 
of  dry  air  between  the  walls  of  the  silo,  and  thus  retards  rotting  of  the  wood.  These 
ventilators  should  be  covered  with  wire  nettingi  and  in  extremely  cold  weather  may 
be  closed  by  boards. 

Hoot, — The  form  of  roof  is  not  important.    It  should  contain  a  ventilator,  and 
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oyer  the  plates  apace  must  be  left  or  a  window  provided  for  the  carrier  which  con- 
veys the  silage  into  the  silo. 

DiMRNSiONS. — ^The  smallest  per  cent  of  waste  oocnrs  in  deep  silos.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Station  recommends  a  depth  of  at  least  24  feet,  thongh  many  good  silos  are  only 
aboat  20  feet  deep.  Silos  36  feet  deep  are  on  record,  but  the  framing  for  silos  of 
such  great  depth  necessarily  differs  somewliat  from  that  of  the  ordinary  silo.  A  silo 
whose  length  and  breadth  are  equal  is  more  economical  than  a  long  narrow  silo.  A 
ronnd  silo  will  contain  the  maicimnm  amount  of  silage  for  a  given  outlay  in  lumber. 

A  silo  may  have  one  or  more  partitions,  and  this  becomes  necessary  when  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  is  not  sufficient  to  eat  daily  the  silage  from  the  entire  upper  surface  to 
a  depth  of  about  two  inches.  Unless  two  or  three  inches  of  silage  is  fed  out  daily 
over  the  whole  surface,  there  may  bo  some  waste  from  molding.  Feeding  from  the 
entire  upper  surface  is  the  proper  method.  In  calculating  the  size  of  silo  necessary 
for  a  given  time  and  number  of  cattle,  one  cubic  foot  per  animal,  with  some  concen- 
trated food,  may  be  considered  as  a  full  daily  ration. 

Cost. — ^The  New  Hampshire  Station  estimates  the  cost  of  a  40  to  70  ton  silo  built 
in  the  bam  at  $1  i>er  ton  of  capacity  for  lumber,  labor,  and  all  material,  or  less  if 
the  materials  are  on  the  farm.  The  Kansas  Station  places  the  cost  of  a  wooden  silo 
at  $2  per  ton  of  storage  capacity.  A  silo  at  the  Maryland  Station,  constructed  as  a 
"lean-to"  against  a  cattle  shed,  and  having  a  capacity  of  90  tons,  cost  $2.63  per  ton. 
At  the  Missouri  Station  a  stone  silo  of  90  tons  capacity  cost  $453,  while  the  estimate 
for  a  wooden  silo  of  the  same  size  was  $292. 

The  Wisconsin  Station  compares  the  cost  of  a  rectangular  wooden  silo  14  by  24 
feet  inside  with  that  of  a  round  wooden  silo  of  20  feet  inside  diameter.  Both  silos  are 
of  the  same  capacity,  200  tons,  and  of  the  same  depth,  30  feet.  Detailed  estimates 
are  given,  which  for  the  rectangular  silo  amount  to  $425.08  and  for  the  round  silo  to 
$246.59,  or  about  $2.12  and  $1.25  per  ton  respectively. 

(Ala.  Canehrake  B,  9;  Ark,  B,  1889,  p,  68;  Fla.  B,  16;  III.  B,  g;  Kant.  B.  6,  B.  1888,p. 
96;  B.  1889,p.  64;  Md.  B.  1889,p.  96, B.  1890,p.  101;  Mich.  B. 47,  B.68;  Minn.  B.  1888,p. 
S6;  Mo.  B.  7;  Mt9B.  B.  8;  Nebr.  B.  17;  N.  JET.  B.  1,  B.  14,  B.  1888,  p.  14;  N.  Y.  State  B. 
1888,  p.  3^6;  N.  C.  B.  80;  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  S;  Ore.  B.  9;  Wis.  B.  19,  B.  28,  B.  1888,  p.  10.) 

Sisal  hemp  {Agave  aisalana). — ^A  tropical  or  subtropical  fiber  plant,  which  now 
grows  wild  in  Florida,  having  been  introduced  in  1836  or  1837.  The  leaves  are  not 
out  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  after  that  time  the  plantations  continue  in 
bearing  for  many  years.  The  yield  per  acre  is  stated  to  be  about  half  a  ton  of  cured 
fiber.    (D\v.  of  Statietios,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Fiber  Investigations,  B.  S.) 

Skim  milk.— See  Milk. 

Skirret  {Sium  siaarum). — A  vegetable  now  little  planted,  but  formerly  gVown  for 
its  tuberous  roots,  which  were  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  parsnips.  Attempts 
were  made  to  grow  the  skirret  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (i?.  1884,  p.  287),  which 
succeeded  only  by  planting  the  seed  in  boxes  in  the  hotbed  and  transplanting.  The 
seeds  in  all  cases  failed  to  vegetate  out  of  doors. 

Soiling. — ^The  system  known  as  soiling  consists  in  feeding  animals  in  the  bam 
during  the  growing  season  largely  or  wholly  on  green  forage  .crops,  instead  of  pastur- 
ing them.  The  system  finds  more  extensive  application  as  the  value  of  land  increases. 
Its  advantages  are  that  less  land  is  required  to  maintain  a  given  number  of  animals, 
the  food  supply  can  be  better  regulated,  the  animals  do  not  waste  their  energy  in 
searching  for  food,  and  the  manure  can  all  be  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil.  The 
arguments  for  partial  soiling  are  that  the  amount  of  feed  furnished  by  pastures  is 
very  irregular,  being  unusually  abundant  and  of  good  quality  early  in  the  season, 
but  falling  off  later  from  droughts  or  early  frosts.  Unless  some  supplementary  food 
is  given  at  such  times  the  milk  flow  diminishes  and  the  cows  fall  off  in  flesh. 

Concerning  the  relative  amounts  of  food  furnished  by  the  two  systems,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  found  in  experiments  in  two  yeara^^B.  1888,i».  SA^Bi.  1^%^<)^«&^^ 
that  "  in  round  uxuaherB  we  can  produce  from  three  to  fL^a  \AUi«a  «a  toxjj^  ^^«!sN2^^% 
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food  p6r  acr«  by  meims  of  tlie  Boiling  crops  (rye  and  com  or  clover  and  com)  aa  U 
produced  by  pasturage  each  as  is  represented  by  onr  small  plat."  The  plat  in  ques- 
tion was  belicTcd  to  fairly  represent  tbe  average  pasture.  From  feeding  trials  with 
the  above  soiling  crops  and  pasture  grass  the  average  yield  of  milk  per  acre  was 
calculated  as  follows : 

Yield  of  milhper  acre  of  land. 


Soiling 

PaBturage 

Difference 


1888. 


Pottnd$. 

8,416 

928 


3,488 


1889. 


Foundt. 
S,871 
1,5C4 


4,187 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  above  is  only  an  estimate,  but  it  points  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  soiling  Gro}>s. 

Similar  comparisons  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (i2. 1885,  p.  19),  using  an  upland 
blue  grass  pasture  and  green  clover,  oats,  and  cut  com  fodder,  resulted  as  follows: 
In  four  months  the  cows  used  produced  per  acre  of  land  1,779  pounds  of  millc  and  82 
pounds  of  butter  on  pasturage;  and  4,782  pounds  of  milk  and  196  pounds  of  butter 
on  soiling  crops,  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  soiling.  Prof.  Henry  concludes  from  this 
result  that  "it  is  fair  to  state  that  by  soiling  in  summer  a  certain  area  of  land  will 
yield  double  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  that  it  will  when  pastured."  He  recom- 
mends partial  soiling  in  summer  to  bridge  over  the  time  when  the  pastures  are  short 
and  insufficient. 

The  Iowa  Station  (B,  15)  compared  pasturage  in  "one  of  the  best  blue  grass  pas- 
tures in  the  State"  with  soiling  with  green  peas  and  oats,  green  oats  and  clover,  and 
clover  and  green  com  fodder,  respectively.  The  cows  gave  more  milk  on  soilin g  crojM, 
gained  more  in  live  weight,  and  were  less  annoyed  by  flies  than  when  on  pastures. 
"The  cow  responds  as  promptly  to  a  well-balanced  ration  of  grain  while  eating  green 
feed  as  she  does  on  dry  feed." 

The  Massachusetts  State  Station  has  conducted  experiments  with  soiling  crops 
since  1887  (U.  1887,  p,  85,  B,  1888,  p.  38,  B,  1889,  p.  48,  B,  1890,  p.  39,  B,  1891,  p.  69,) 
In  these  the  soiling  crops  ussd  have  included  vetch  and  oats,  cowpeas,  serradella, 
soja  beans,  and  com  fodder,  all  fed  green  and  in  connection  with  grain  rations  and 
nsnally  with  hay.  The  result  has  invariably  been  highly  favorably  to  the  soiling  crops 
as  compared  with  hay.  By  replacing  about  three-fourths  of  the  hay  by  soiling  crops 
the  yield  and  quality  of  milk  have  been  maintained  and  sometimes  Improved,  and 
the  cost  has  usually  been  reduced. 

In  the  last  experiment  reported  (1891)  the  largest  yield  of  milk  was  on  green  soja 
beans  and  dried  brewers' grains;  and  green  com  fodder  proved  superior  to  green 
vetch  and  oat  fodder. 

The  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  (B.  9)  maintained  4  cows  from  June  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1  on  a  little  less  than  2|  acres  of  soiling  crops  with  the  addition  of  a  very 
light  grain  and  straw  feed. 

By  a  Judicious  selection  of  soiling  crops  not  only  can  a  much  larger  number  of 
cows  be  kept  on  a  given  area  of  land,  but  the  land  may  be  brought  into  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation  and  fertility,  and  much  grain  may  be  spared.  The  leguminous  crops, 
as  clovers,  cowpeas,  vetch,  alfalfa,  etc.,  are  especially  valuable  for  soiling  purposes. 
These  plants  are  unusually  rich  in  nitrogenous  food  ingredients,  which  are  essential 
in  feeding  animals  and  which  otherwise  have  to  be  fhmished  largely  In  grains. 
This  class  of  plants  has  been  found  to  possess  the  faculty  of  taking  their  nitrogen 
very  largely  from  the  atmosphere.  (See  leguminous  planU,)  They  thus  require  little 
tnaDtmng  with  nitrogenous  manures,  which  are  the  most  expensive  manures  the 
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farmer  has  to  buy.  They  famish  auitrogenoas  food  for  animals,  which,  irhen 
fed,  enriches  the  mannre  in  nitrogen,  and  they  also  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  enrich  it  by  the  stubble  and  roots  which  they  leave  behind. 
Their  more  extensive  use  by  farmers  is  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

In  soiling  it  is  important  to  have  a  succession  of  green  fodders  throughout  the 
growing  season,  with  each  in  its  best  stage  of  growth  for  feeding.  There  should  be 
no  breaks  in  the  succession  and  each  crop  should  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
time  when  it  contains  the  largest  amount  of  valuable  food  constituents. 

From  three  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  the  practice  of  soiling,  the 
Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {B.  1891,  p.  IS)  suggests  the  following  scries  of  crops  for 
soiling  in  central  Connecticut : 

Cropifor  ioilingin  central  Connecticut, 


Kind  of  fodder. 


1.  Rye  fodder bushels.. 

2.  Wheftt  fodder do 

3.  CloTer poonds.. 

4.  Graes  (firom  grass  lands) 

5.  Oats  and  i»eas  (each) bnahels.. 

0.  Oats  and  peas  (each) do.... 

7.  Oats  and  peas  (each) do.... 

8.  Hungarian do 

9.  Clover  rowen  (from  3) 

10.  Soja  beans boshels.. 

11.  Cowpeas do — 

12.  Rowen  grass  (firom  grass  lands) 

13.  Barley  and  peas  (eaoh) bushels.. 


Amount 
of  seed 
per  acre. 


2ito8 

21^  to  3 

20 


2 
2 
2 

H 


1 
1 


Approximate 

time  of  seed- 

hig. 


Approximate 
time  of  feeding. 


Septl 

Sept.  5-10.. 
July  20-30 , 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  30 
Junel. 


May  25... 
June  5-10., 


Aug.  5-10 


Hay  10-20. 
May  20-JanA5. 
June  5-15. 
June  15-25. 
June  25-July  10, 
July  10-20. 
July  20- Aug.  1. 
Aug.  1-10. 
Aug.  10-20. 
Aug.20-Sept5. 
Sept.  5-20. 
Sept.  20-30. 
Oct  1-30. 


The  gains  of  steers  on  pasturage,  soiling  crops,  and  dry  hay,  representing  similar 
areas,  were  compared  at  the  Utah  Station  (B.  16),  The  soiling  crops  consisted  of 
alfalfa,  timothy,  and  red  clover,  and  the  hay  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  same. 
During  the  three  months  of  feeding,  the  gains  made  by  the  three  lots  were  practically 
identical,  but  the  pastured  lot  consumed  the  product  from  more  than  a  quarter 
larger  area  than  the  lot  on  soiling.  The  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  live 
weight  is  calculated  as  15.7  pounds  on  pasturage,  12.4  pounds  on  soiling  crops,  and 
13.8  pounds  on  hay. 

Boils. — ^The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  experiment  stations  pro- 
vides "  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  such  stations  shall  devote  a  portion  of  their 
work  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  the  soils  in  their  respective  States 
and  Territories,  with  a  view  to  securing  more  extended  knowledge  and  better 
development  of  their  agricultural  capabilities ;"  but,  although  quite  extensive  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  in  a  few  States,  no  systematic  concerted  work  in  these 
lines  has  been  done  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  country.  At  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  Washington,  August,  1891,  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  that  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
phycics,  conditions,  and  changes  of  agricultural  lands."  One  result  of  tbds  action 
has  been  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins  by  experts  on 
this  phase  of  meteorology  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  the 
study  of  the  subject  *^  a  larger  number  of  active  workers  and  observers,  so  that  at  least 
the  large  amount  of  information  actually  existing  may  be  gathered  toigethec  axtd. 
made  practically  useful,  thus  leading  the  way  to  a  \>e\\«t  xisi<^<ex%\AAdixv%  ^^  ^^^ 
character^  capabilitiea,  and  needs  of  the  lands  of  t\ie  vaxVo^oA  x^^oi\&t  vc^^  ^^M^^ 
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means  of  ntilizing  them  to  the  best  advantage"  (U,  8.  Weather  Bureau  B.  5). 
In  view  of  the  renewal  of  interest  in  this  subject,  Prof.  Milton  Whituey,  of  Mary- 
land Station,  -who  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  soils  of  Maryland,  briefly 
outlines  in  E,  S.  i2.,  vol.  HI,  p.  665,  yarioas  problems  in  soil  physics  which  might  be 
profitably  studied  by  the  various  experiment  stations. 

In  this  article  work  of  the  experiment  stations  on  soils  will  bo  discussed  under 
the  following  heads : 

(1)  Origin,  formation,  classification. 

(2)  Chemical  composition  and  properties. 

(3)  Physical  properties  and  mechanical  analysis. 

(4)  Reclamation  and  renovation. 

Origin,  formation,  classification. — Soils  are  broken  and  decomposed  rock, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  **  We  find  in  nearly  all 
soils  fragments  of  rock,  recognizable  as  such  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
microscope  it  is  often  easy  to  perceive  that  those  portions  of  the  soil  ^hich  are 
impalpable  to  the  feel  chiefly  consist  of -minute  grains  of  the  same  rock  "  (Johnson, 
How  Crops  Feed,  p.  106).  Whitney  has  recently  proposed  for  the  clay  group  of  soil 
particles  heretofore  classed  as  impalpable  the  limits  of  0.005—0.0001  mm.  diameter, 
that  is,  the  smallest  grain  of  day  is  about  nirTir  inch  in  diameter  {Md.  B.  1891,  p, 
t76). 

The  agencies  which  have  reduced  rooks  to  soil  are:  Changes  of  temperature; 
moving  water  or  ice;  chemical  action  of  water  and  air;  and  influence  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Since  these  agencies  are  continually  at  work  in  the  soil,  its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  are  constantly  changing. 

Soils  are  geologically  classified  according  to  mode  of  formation  or  deposition. 
The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  proposes  the  following  tentative  classification : 

Endogenous  soiU,  derived  from  country  rocks  and  remaining  in  place. 

Exogenous  soiU,  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  country  rooks  proper  to  the 
districts  where  the  soils  are  situated. 

In  practice  soils  are  simply  classified  as  gravelly,  sandy,  loamy,  clayey,  calcareous, 
etc.,  distinctions  being  based  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  on  the  fineness  of  the 
particles,  or  the  relative  proportion  of  sand  and  clay.  According  to  Stockbridge 
{Booke  and  SoiU,  p.  147), 

Sandy  soils  contain  80  per  cent  or  over  of  sand. 
Sandy  loams  contain  60-75  per  cent  of  sand. 
Loams  contain  40-60  per  cent  of  saud. 
'  Clay  loams  contain  25-40  per  cent  of  sand. 
Clay  soils  contain  60  per  cent  or  over  of  clay. 

The  classification  of  the  soils  peculiar  to  the  individual  States  wherever  made  has 
generally  been  due  to  the  State  geological  surveys^  and  in  most  of  the  older  States 
at  least  these  have  been  quite  complete.  A  few  of  the  stations  have  undertaken  or 
planned  systematic  agricultural  or  soil  surveys,  viz,  those  of  California,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  California  Station  has  included  the  collection  and  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  soils  and  subsoils  from  the  various  agricultural  and  geological 
sections  of  that  State,  as  well  as  other  States ;  the  origin,  nature,  distribution,  and 
reclamation  of  alkali  lands ;  the  examination  of  artesian,  lake,  and  river  waters, 
with  a  view  to  their  utilization  for  irrigation,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  soils 
of  humid  and  arid  regions  (showing  the  relations  of  climate  to  soil).  (See  CoZ.  B. 
1890,  App.,  and  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  B.  S.) 

The  plan  followed  in  this  work  has  been  "to  attain  as  far  as  resources  permit, 

first,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  occurrence,  location,  extent,  natural  peculiarities,  and 

climatic  position  of  each  prominent  variety  of  soil,  by  examination  in  the  field,  at 

the  same  time  eliciting  by  inquiry  from  those  cultivating  it  whatever  of  information 

tbex ma,y poB»eaa  m  to  the  soil's  merits,  peouliarities,  or  adaptations"  {Col,  B,  §6, 
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1877),  At  the  same  time  representatire  samples  have  been  taken  and  submitted  to 
analysis  (both  chemical  and  mechanical).  The  number  of  samples  thns  examined 
approaches  a  thousand. 

In  Georgia  work  has  been  confined  to  a  general  geological  stndy  of  the  soils  of 
theStato  (B,  2)  and  a  special  investigation  of  the  "Southern  Drift''  as  found  in 
Georgia  {B.  6). 

The  Louisiana  Station  has  undertaken  a  oomprehensive  geological  and  agricnl* 
tural  surrey  of  the  State,  the  first  report  on  which  relates  to  the  geology  of  the 
hills  of  North  Louisiana.  ''Soils  have  been  classified  and  carefully  mapped  out, 
typical  samples  taken,  character  of  vegetation  noted,  drainage  systems  established, 
and  general  elevations  above  sea  level,  with  other  special  peculiarities"  (Sp^cal  B. 
on  GeoL  and  Agr.,  part  I). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Station,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  U. 
8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  Milton  Whitney  has  continued  on  Maryland  soiU 
a  line  of  investigation  commenced  on  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  soils.  {2f, 
C.  B.  1886,  p.  9B,  B.  1887,  p.  161;  S.  C,  B,  1889,  p,  44;  Md.  B.  1891,  p.  £49,) 

His  conclusions  regarding  the  formation  and  classification  of  the  former  are  aa 
follows : 

"The  texture  or  the  relative  amount  of  sand  and  clay  contained  in  the  soil  result- 
ing from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  rock — that  is, 
upon  the  mineraU  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  thorough  and  detailed  geological 
map  of  the  State  should  answer  for  a  soil  map.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  or  kind  of  soil  formed  by  the  disiutegration  of  granite,  gabbro,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  should  be  able  to  tell  by  a 
glance  at  the  map  the  position  and  area  of  each  kind  of  soil.  Each  color  on  the 
map  would  represent  a  soil  formation  of  a  certain  texture,  in  which  the  conditions 
of  moisture  under  our  prevailing  climatic  conditions  would  be  best  adapted  to  a 
certain  crop." 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  general  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  State 
as  indicated  by  their  origin  and  agricultural  value,  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
soils  and  subsoils  were  collected  in  different  parts  of  Maryland.  "  These  samples 
liave  been  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  agricultural  value  and  their  geologi- 
eal  origin,  and  equal  weights  of  the  samples  in  eadi  group  have  been  mixed  together, 
forming  a  composite  sample  representing  the  type  of  the  soil  formation." 

It  appears  that  all  of  the  principal  agricultural  regions  of  the  State  are  repre- 
sented by  about  ten  types.  These  are  designated  pine  barrens,  market  truck,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  river  terrace,  grass,  mountain  pasture,  etc.  It  is  found  from  analysis 
that  these  types  are  further  characterized  by  the  number  of  soil  particles  per  gram, 
there  being  a  steady  increase  in  size  of  soil  grains  from  the  pine  barrens  up  to  grass 
lands. 

**  From  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  samples  which  were  used  to  make  up  these 
type  samples  and  perhaps  of  a  large  number  of  other  soils  of  known  agricultural 
valne,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  smallest  and  the  largest  number  of 
grains  per  gram  of  soil  where  these  different  crops  could  be  successfully  grown. 
For  example,  no  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  except  under  highly  artificial  con- 
ditions of  manuring  with  organic  matter  or  by  irrigation,  on  a  soil  having  so  few 
as  1,700,000,000  grains  per  gram.  Good  market  truck  is  grown  on  a  soil  having 
6,800,000,000  grains.  •  •  •  Good  wheat  is  grown  on  a  soil  having  10,000,000,000 
grains  per  gram,  and  this  must  be  near  the  limit  of  profitable  wheat  production, 
for  8,000,000,000  grains  per  gram  gives  a  soil  rather  too  light  for  wheat,  but  well 
suited  to  tobiMSCo.  A  soil  having  10,000,000,000  grains  per  gram  is  too  light  for  grass, 
which  thrives  on  a  limestone  soil  having  24,000,000,000.  Our  type  soils  should 
therefore  show  the  range  for  the  profitable  production  of  a  given  crop.  We  should 
be  able  also  from  the  mechanical  analysis  of  an  unknown  soil  tA  ^v^^\\kSX&\xw^ 
agricultural  place  by  reference  to  these  established  soW  l^f^^^ 
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In  If,  J.  R,  IBSSf  f.  US,  there  is  given  a  popular  discuBsion  of  the  origin  and  fo» 
mation  of  soiIb,  and  a  class ification  of  New  Jersey  soils  proposed  by  the  State  ge» 
logical  soryey,  as  follows : 

Granitic  soils  Clay  district  soils 

Limestone  soils  Drift  soils 

Slate  soils  Marl-region  soils 

Red  sandstone  and  shale  soils  Tertiary  soils 

Trap-rock  soils  Alluvial  soils. 

An  agrionltnral  survey  of  Oregon  has  been  planned  by  its  station  (B,  IS).  The 
State  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of  climatic  conditions  into  six  sections,  tho 
method  followed  in  general  being  that  nsed  extensively  in  California  (see  above). 

A  systematic  study  of  the  soils  of  South  Carolina  was  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  experiment  station,  but  the  investigation  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
collection  and  examination  of  a  number  of  tho  soils  typical  of  tho  rice  and  sea 
island  cotton  region  {8,  C.  R,  1889 ^  p.  11)  and  of  the  soils  of  the  station  farms  repre- 
senting three  different  sections  of  the  State. 

In  Wyo,  B.  1  there  is  given  a  brief  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Laramie  Plains. 
The  author  places  this  region  in  the  Triassic  formation^  and  not  in  the  Dakota 
group  as  is  done  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Chemical  composition  and  properties. — Since  plants  derive  their  ash  con- 
stituents exclusively  f^om  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  a  soil  may  produce 
plants  it  must  hold  all  these  ash  constituents  in  proper  proportion  and  in  assimi- 
lable condition.  Those  elements  which  are  of  especial  agricultural  significance  are 
chlorine,  sulphur,  carbon,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron, 
aluminum,  manganese,  and  phosphorus.  Soils,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  result 
chiefly  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  Now,  since  rocks  contain  all  the  simple  bodies 
or  elements  known  to  science,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  soil  being  entirely 
deficient  in  any  of  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  food.  Their  proportion  and 
availability,  however,  may  vary  so  widely  as  to  cause  wide  differences  in  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  chemical  analysis  affords  reliable  indications  of 
the  productiveness  of  a  soil.  The  value  of  this  method  of  examination  of  soils  is 
thus  succinctly  stated  by  G.  £.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Station  {SoiU  and  CrapSfP, 
S7) :  "An  examination  of  a  soil  by  a  chemist  will  show  with  great  exactness  of  what 
it  is  composed  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements.  It  may  show  that  there 
is  evidently  a  too  small  supply  of  some  essential  ingredient,  or  it  may  show  that 
there  is  some  substance  or  some  combination  present  which  will  be  injurious  to 
plants.  In  these  ways  such  an  examination  may  give  most  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  manuring  tho  soil  or  other  methods  of  improving  its  fertility.  A  chemical  analysis, 
however,  will  not  show  with  certainty  whether  the  substances  of  which  the  soU  is 
composed  are  in  condition  to  bo  available  as  plant  food.  Often  it  gives  very  little 
help  to  an  understanding  of  whether  or  not  the  soil  is  in  good  physical  condition. 
The  chemist  is  able  to  state  not  only  the  actual  and  relativequantity  of  each  element 
found  in  the  soil,  but  also  the  percentage  of  this  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  solu- 
ble in  acids.  This  information  helps  greatly  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  each 
which  is  probably  in  suitable  condition  to  be  taken  up  and  nsed  by  plants." 

After  thirty-five  years'  study  of  this  question  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  Prof.  Hll- 
gard( Cat.  R,  1889,  p.  IBS)  concludes  that  ''in  no  cose  has  any  natural  virgin  soil  show- 
ing high  plant  food  percentages  been  found  otherwise  than  highly  productive  under 
favorable  physical  conditions,  *  •  •  i)nt  the  reverse  is  not  true,  yiz,  that  low 
plant  food  percentages  necessarily  indicate  low  productiveness.''  Improved  physical 
conditions  in  the  latter  case  may  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  plant  food. 
''It  is  then  absolutely  indispensable  that  both  the  physical  character,  as  to  penetra- 
hUity,  ahBorptive  power,  etc.,  of  a  soil  should  be  known,  as  well  as  its  depth  above 
bedrock,  hArdpan,  or  water,  before  a  judgment  of  its  <\v)a\\\>^ ^ ^xoductiveness,  and 
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dnnbflity  cab  be  found  from  its  chemical  composition."  One  kind  of  examination 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other. 

The  processes  by  which  soils  are  formed  and  plant  food  rendered  available  are 
constantly  going  on  in  the  soil,  so  that  both  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of 
soils  &re  constantly  changing,  and  frequent  examinations  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
be  accurately  informed  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  any  soil  at  any 
given  time. 

In  actual  chemical  analysis  only  the  fine  earth  (never  larger  than  1  mm.  in  diame- 
ter, preferably  i  mm.  according  to  Hilgard)  is  examined,  it  being  assumed  that  this 
fine  earth  contains  all  the  plant  food  readily  or  immediately  available  to  plants. 

This  fine  earth  is  submitted  to  digestion  with  acids  which  separate  it  into  two 
part»~an  insoluble  residue  which  affords  an  approximate  measure  of  the  sandiness 
of  the  soil,  and  a  soluble  portion  which  is  further  examined. 

The  minimum  percentages  of  the  different  mineral  elements  in  soils  which  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  thrifty  growth  of  general  crops  is  aum- 
marized  as  follows  from  Cat.  B,  1889,  p,  166,  and  Ore.  B,  SI: 

Potash  is  one  of  the  three  elements  which  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  soils,  but  is  capable  of  great  variation  without  materially  affecting 
the  produotiveness  of  the  soil.  In  heavy  clay  uplands  it  ranges  from  0. 8  to  0. 5  per 
cent;  in  lighter  loams  from  0. 45  to  0. 30;  in  sandy  loams  below  0. 30;  and  in  sandy 
loams  of  great  depths  may  fall  below  0. 10,  with  good  productiveness  and  durability. 
"  No  virgin  soU  having  0. 50  per  cent  of  potash  will  wear  out  first  on  that  side  of  its 
store  of  plant  food;  and  much  less  will  suffice  in  the  presence  of  much  lime  and 
humus"  {CaL  B.  1889,  p.  166),  In  California  soil  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
may  nin  as  high  as  1. 80  per  cent. 

Lime  exerts  a  potent  influence  on  both  the  chemical  and  physical  quality  of  a  soil. 
High  sandy  soils  average  about  0. 10  per  cent;  clay  loams  0. 25  per  cent;  heavy  clay 
soils  0. 30  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage  may  rise  with  advantage  to  1  or  2  per  cent. 
Caloareons  soils  are  characteristic  of  arid  regions.  Lime  is  quite  readily  dissolved 
in  soil  water  and  therefore  accumulates  in  lowlands  and  subsoils.  It  is  a  conserver 
of  humus,  and  its  carbonate  especially  is  valuable  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates. 

Magnesia  appears  to  exert  little  direct  action  in  the  soil  and  is  seldom  deficient. 

Manganese  appears  to  be  of  no  special  significance. 

Iron  IB  always  present  in  abundance.  It  ''rarely  falls  below  1  per  cent,  and  more 
commonly  ranges  from  2  to  5  per  cent."  Ferric  soils  possess  increased  absorptive 
power  for  heat  and  moisture  {S,  C.  B.  1889,  p.  IS). 

The  percentage  of  alumina  **  conveys  little  information  as  to  the  character  of  a 
soil." 

Sulphnrie  acid  in  the  beet  soUs  is  slight-^.02  per  cent  is  adequate— but  frequently 
rises  to  0.10  per  cent. 

Phoephoric  acid  depends  for  its  effectiveness  largely  on  the  proportion  of  lime 
present.  One-tenth  per  cent  is  usually  sufficient  for  productiveness  when  accom- 
panied by  a  fair  supply  of  lime.    It  rarely  runs  higher  than  0.80  per  cent. 

Humus  is  of  special  interest  since  it  is  largely  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  supply. 
"  In  the  loam  (oak)  uplands  of  the  cotton  States  the  percentage  of  humus  seems  to 
range  usually  between  0.70  and  0.80  per  cent;  in  the  poorer  sandy  (pine)  soils,  0.40 
to  0.50  per  cent;  in  the  black,  calcareous,  prairie  soils,  from  1.20  to  2.80  per  cent. 
The  determinations  made  there  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  fair 
averages.  ''  In  California  (and  in  the  arid  region  generally)  the  humus  percentages, 
as  might  be  foceseen,  average  somewhat  lower;  lowest  in  light  loam  soils  of  the  high 
mesas  of  Soathem  CaUfomia,  where  0.30  per  cent,  and  even  less,  has  been  found;  yet 
these  soils  produce  well  at  first,  when  irrigated.  Percentages  of  0.45  to  0.80  of 
hnmns  are  common  in  good  upland  soils  that  are  neither  very  calcareous  nor  highly 
ferruginous.  The  ''prairie,"  or  black  adobe  soils  usually  range  from  1.20  to  1.80  per 
cent — a  very  few  as  high  as  8.    On  the  whole,  the  highly  lexm^siQtna  «ivi\a  vs^TwssAsNk- 
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able  for  large  amoante  of  hnmns,  as  in  the  red  soils  of  the  foothills  and  of  the  coast 
range." 

In  U.  8,  Weather  Bureau^  B,  S,  Prof.  Hilgard  collates  in  tables  analyses  of  soils 
from  the  arid  and  hnmid  regions  of  the  United  States,  omitting  analyses  of  soils 
from  limestone  regions.  These  tables  bring  ont  the  fact  that  soils  of  the  arid  re- 
gions are  rich  in  lime  and  zeolites  (complex  easily  decomposable  silicates  of  lime, 
soda,  potash,  and  alumina),  and  all  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  and  deficient 
in  clay  and  insolnble  matter;  in  other  words,  they  are  very  fertile.  They  are  also 
of  great  depth,  being  in  many  cases  practically  devoid  of  what  is  known  in  hnmid 
regions  as  subsoils. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  those  soils  found  in  regions  of  deficient  or  irreg- 
ular rainfall,  which  are  impregnated  with  soluble  alkali  salts,  see  Jlkali  toih. 

The  method  of  chemical  analysis  used  by  Peter,  Hilgard,  Smith,  and  Lough- 
bridge,  in  their  work  for  the  Tenth  Census,  is  described  in  S.  C.  B,  1889,  p.  19.  For 
methods  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  see  report  of 
meeting  August,  1892  {IHv.  of  Chemittry,  U,  S.  D,  ^.,  B,  SS). 

Physical  propsrties  and  mechanical  analysis.— The  physical  properties  of 
soils  which  are  of  special  importance  are  color,  weight,  fineness  of  division  or  tex- 
ture, adhesiveness,  and  relations  to  gases,  heat,  moisture,  and  dissolved  solids. 

To  variations  in  these  different  properties  is  largely  due  the  varying  productive- 
ness of  soils. 

Prof.  Whitney,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  concludes,  as  a  resnit  of  his  studies  in 
this  line,  that  "  the  local  distribution  and  development  of  plants  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  circulation  of  water  within  the  soil  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
proper  water  supply  may  be  maintained  within  the  soil  for  the  crop,  and  upon  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  heat.  Soil  exhaustion  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  soil  grains,  changing  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  moisture  and  heat.  The  chief 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  manures  is  in  their  physical  effect  on  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  or  the  arrangement  of  the  soil  grains,  which  changes  the  relation  of 
the  soil  to  moisture  and  heat."    (E,  S.  R.,  vol,  111,  p,  666,) 

Physical  properties  of  soils  are  determined  largely  by  the  proportions  which  they 
contain  of  stones,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  lime,  and  organic  matter.  The  relation  of  the 
more  important  of  these  ingredients  to  physical  properties  of  soils  is  thus  explained 
by  Prof.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Station  {SoiU  and  Crops,  p,  39) :  "Sand  is  heavy;  is 
usually  light  colored;  the  grains  do  not  stick  together.  It  has  little  power  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and  allows  water  to  run  through  it  readily.  It 
absorbs  and  retains  heat  well.  A  soil  with  much  sand  in  it  will  be  dry  and  warm; 
easy  to  work ;  not  sticky ;  will  not  "  bake."  In  dry  weather  crops  on  such  soils  will 
suffer  ft>om  lack  of  moisture.    Soluble  plant  food  will  leach  through  such  a  soil. 

"  Clay,  or  a  soil  with  much  clay,  has  a  fine  texture,  and  the  particles  adhere  tena- 
ciously. It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  readily,  draws  water  from  below  by  what 
is  known  as  capillary  power,  and  holds  it  well.  This  tends  to  make  such  a  soil 
cool,  but  it  will  absorb  heat  readily.  It  absorbs  and  holds  ammonia  and  other  gases 
readily.  If  stirred  while  wet  it  becomes  hard ;  ofi'.en  cracks  in  drying.  It  differs 
much  in  color.  The  presence  of  iron  will  give  a  red  color.  Commonly  it  is  a  light 
yellowish  color.  Clay  soils  usually  have  more  plant  food  than  sandy  ones;  they 
hold  moisture  better,  and  there  is  less  loss  of  soluble  manures  or  available  plant 
food  by  leaching.  They  are  hard  to  work,  and  are  often  too  oold  and  wet  unless 
well  drained.    They  ''heave"  aa  the  result  of  freezing  and  thawing. 

"  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  makes  a  better  soil  than  one  almost  entirely  composed 
of  either.  The  addition  of  clay  to  sand  makes  it  more  tenacious;  enables  it  the 
better  to  absorb  and  hold  moisture  and  gases;  gives  it  greater  capillary  power; 
enables  it  to  withstand  drought  better,  and,  usually,  will  make  it  cooler.  The 
addition  of  sand  to  clay  makes  it  more  easily  penetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants; 
more  cnsj  to  work;  somewhat  warmer;  less  ii^jured  by  being  worked  when  wet; 
Ie§a  Apt  to  "iiasve/' 
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'*'  Hnmns,  or  decayed  yegetabU  matter,  in  soila  makes  them  ligbt  in  weight  and 
dark  in  color;  greatly  increases  their  power  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and 
their  capillary  power;  makes  clay  soil  less  and  sandy  soil  more  compact.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  aside  from  its  value  as  a  source  of  plant  food,  humus  is  important  in 
improring  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Most  soils  containing  much  hnmos  are 
fertile,  if  not  too  wet. 

*'  Lime  in  soils  has  a  considerable  importance  aside  from  its  use  as  food  for  plants. 
It  improves  the  texture  by  making  clay  soils  more  easily  worked  and  sandy  soils 
more  compact.  It  hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter."  (See  also  Cal,  B,  1889,  p. 
151,} 

From  what  has  been  said  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  is 
evident.  In  mechanical  analysis  the  particles  composing  soils  are  separated  iu 
different  grades  of  fineness  usually  six  in  number,  as  follows : 


• 

Diameter. 

Cosrsesand 

MilUmeUr. 
0.6tol.0(Ain(A). 

0  25    0.6 

0.10    0.25 

0.06    0.10 

0.01    0.06 

less  than  0. 01 

MMiinm  ssnd  ...^T-r-r .....^.^..t 

Fliie  ssnd 

Fine  dast 

Silt 

Clar 

V/MJ  ........................ 

Since  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  exerts  such  a  marked  influence  on  the  physical 
properties  of  soils  it  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  accurately  and  easily  determine 
the  proportion  in  each  grade  of  fineness.  Some  process  of  elutriation  is  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Two  methods  proposed  by  American  investigators 
require  special  notice  as  making  distinct  advances  on  all  previous  methods — the 
chnm-elutriator  method  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  (Amer,  Jour,  Science  and  Arte,  October 
amd  November,  1873;  Conn.  State B.  1886,  p,  160),  and  the  beaker-elutriation  method  of 
T.  B.  Osborne  {Cwm.  State  B.  1886,  p.  144). 

In  the  first  of  these  a  current  of  water,  the  movement  of  which  can  be  controlled 
at  any  desired  velocity,  is  made  to  flow  through  a  cylinder  containing  the  weighed 
amount  of  soil,  thus  carrying  along  particles  of  a  certain  hydraulic  value,  while 
floccnlation  is  prevented  by  a  rapid  churning  of  the  lower  column  of  the  water  by 
means  of  a  special  device. 

In  the  second  method  the  separations  are  accomplished  by  stirring  up  the  soil 
with  water  in  beakers  and  decanting.  Microscopic  examination  is  mainly  relied  on 
to  determine  the  thoroughness  of  the  separations. 

Both  these  methods  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  discussions  of  their  relative 
merits  and  of  various  proposed  modifications,  etc.,  will  be  found  iu  Cal.  B.  1889,  p. 
168;  Conn.  StaU  B.  1886,  p.  160,  B.  1888,  p.  154. 

The  method  of  sampling  employed  at  the  California  Station  is  described  in  Cal,B. 
1889,  p.  166;  that  used  at  the  South  Carolina  Station  in  S.  C.  B.  1889,  p.  11;  that  used 
at  Wisconsin  Station  in  Wie.  B.  1890,  p.  160. 

The  value  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  analy- 
sis of  soils  is  discussed  in  Cal.  B.  1889,  p.  151. 

Weight  of  soil. — According  to  SchUbler  the  weights  of  1  cubic  foot  of  various  soils 

are  aa  follows : 

Pounds. 

Dry  siliceous  or  calcareous  sand 110 

Half  sand  and  half  clay 96 

Common  arable  soil 80to90 

Heavy  clay 75 

Garden  mold  rich  in  vegetable  matter 1^ 

PaatJoiZ • ^\aV^ 
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''From  the  above  figures  we  see  that  sandy  soils,  which  are  usually  termeii 
'  light/  becauBo  they  are  worked  most  easily  by  the  plow,  are,  in  fact,  the  heaviest 
of  all;  while  clayey  land,  which  is  called  'heavy/  weighs  less,  bulk  for  bnlk,  than 
any  other  soils,  save  those  in  which  vegetabls  matter  predominates.  The  resistance 
offered  by  soils  in  tillage  is  more  the  result  of  adhesiveness  than  of.gravity.  Sandy 
soils,  though  they  contain  in  general  a  less  percentage  of  nutritive  matters  than 
clays,  may  really  offer  as  good  nonrishment  to  crops  as  the  latter,  since  they  pre- 
sent one-half  more  absolute  weight  in  a  given  space.  Peat  soils  are  light  in  both 
senses  in  which  this  word  is  used  by  agrionltnrists."  (Johnson,  Horn  Orop$  Fted, 
p.  158,) 

Texturao/ foils. —The  productiveness  of  a  soil  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  its  texture.  The  latter  determines  largely  the  circulation  of  water  and  gases, 
the  solution  and  retention  of  plant  food,  and  the  growth  of  plant  roots. 

A  large  number  of  small  pores  in  a  soil  would  enable  a  soil  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  plant  food  to  produce  fair,  crops.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  thoroughly 
imlverize  the  soil,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  tillage  or  cnltivation  is  practiced.  A 
goil,  however,  may  be  too  fine,  and  thus  subject  to  puddling  or  impacting  when  im- 
properly tilled  (see  Clay), 

The  texture  of  soils  is  markedly  affected  by  various  fertilizers;  for  instance,  lime 
«ind  some  other  substances  have  the  power  of  flocculating  soils  and  thus  rendering 
them  porous,  while]certain  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  urine,  etc.,  have  a  tend- 
ency to  keep  the  particles  separate  and  thus  make  soils  close.  (See  Clay  and  Lime,) 
These  phenomena  are  explained  in  Md,  R,  1891,  p,  £57,  and  S.  C,  B.  1889,  p,  64,  by 
changes  in  the  surface  tension  of  the  soil  water. 

Relations  of  eoile  io  heat, — The  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  is  subject  to  the 
same  changes  as  that  of  the  air,  but  these  changes  occur  more  slowly.  The  relation 
of  the  air  temperature  to  that  of  the  soil. at  different  depths  is  well  shown  by  ex- 
periments at  Maine  Station  {R,  1891,  p,  158), 

"The  periods  covered  by  the  experiment  were  from  May  1  to  November  1, 1889| 
from  April  1  to  November  1, 1890,  and  from  April  1,  to  November  1, 1891,  with  ther- 
mometers placed  in  the  soil  [in  an  open  field]  to  depths  of  1, 8, 6, 9, 13, 24,  and  86 
inches.    •    •    • 

"  The  mean  daily  range  at  the  depth  of  1  inch  during  th«  period  of  observations  was 
5.55*^ ;  at  the  depth  of  three  inches,  4.77^ ;  at  the  depth  of  6  inches,  2^^ ;  at  the  depth 
of  10  inches,  1.09^;  and  below  12  inches  inches  very  slight.    •    •    • 

"  Comparing  soil  temperatures  with  air  temperatures  during  the  three  seasons,  the 
following  mean  results  appear :  At  the  depth  of  1  inch  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  air  by  2.16°;  at  the  depth  of  3  inches,  by  1.89^;  6  inohes,  by 
3.08° ;  9  inches,  by  3.83° ;  12  inches,  by  4.06° ;  24  inches,  by  5.80° ;  and  at  the  depth  of 
36  inches,  by  7.11°." 

There  are  several  modifying  influences  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  The 
first  of  these  is  color.  A  dark-colored  soil  is  usually  warmer  than  a  light-colored 
soil.  A  soil  containing  much  sand  or  gravel  will  heat  slowly,  but  will  retain  heat 
longer  than  one  containing  much  clay  or  humus.  Soils  sloping  to  the  soath,  as  is 
well  known,  are  warmer  than  those  having  a  northern  exposure.  Another  factor 
determining  the  warmth  of  a  soil  is  its  water  content.  A  wet  soil  is  a  oold  soil. 
Evaporation  is  a  cooliug  process,  and  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  it  on  is  drawn  from 
the  soil.  Within  certain  limits  the  extent  of  evaporation  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  C^.  C,  R,  1887,  p.  196).  Observations  on  drained  and 
nndrained  "  black  slough''  soil  in  Alabama  (Ala,  Canebrake  B.  6,  B.  10)  at  depths  of 
from  1  to  36  inches  and  extending  through  several  seasons,  have  shown  a  quite  con- 
stant though  small  elevation  of  temperature  in  favor  of  the  drained  soil — ''not 
enough  to  benefit  vegetation,"  it  is  believed.  From  observations  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  {Special  R,  1879)  on  cultivated  soil  and  grass  land,  extend- 
lugtrom  August  to  November,  no  appreciable  difference  in  temperature  was  foond  b^ 
tireen  wet  and  dry  grass  land.    Cultivated  eoW  wna  qi\  ^«  %i'^tR%^\^  ^^^^vcbmt 
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when  dry  than  when  wet — a  smaller  difference  than  is  usnallj  assnmed.  (See  alBO  N. 
C.  B,  1886,p.  109,  IL,1887,p.  187.) 

Obeerrations  on  South  Carolina  BoiU  {8,  C.  B,  1889,  p.  74)  lead  to  the  following  con- 
elneiona :  While  dry  sand  tends  to  become  hotter  under  the  same  radiant  heat  than 
dry  clay,  practically  the  tendency  is  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  evaporation  from 
the  sand.  It  appears  that  the  relation  of  different  soils  to  heat  depends,  other  things 
being  equal,  upon  the  specific  heat  of  the  soil,  moisture  content,  evaporation,  and  rel- 
ative anrface  area  of  the  particles  and  their  arraugement  or  compactness. 

A  special  form  of  soil  thermometer  is  described  in  S,  C,  E.  1889,  p,  77. 

Other  references  to  work  on  soil  temperatures  are :  Colo.  B,  1888,  p,  S$0,  B.  1889, 
p.  73,  B.  1890,  p.  147,  B.  1891,  p.  7S;  Mich.  B.  1888,  p.  81,  B,  1889,  p,  29,  B,  1890,  p,  US; 
Mo.  B.  4;  Nehr.  B.  6,  B.  16,  B.  17;  N.  T.  Slate  B.  1889,  p.  898,  B.  1890,  p.  464;  N.  C.  B. 
1886,  pp.  92, 106,  B.  1887,  p.  174;  Ore.  B.  12;  Pa.  B.  1887,  p,  210,  B.  1888,  p.  177,  B. 
1889,  p.  267,  B.  1890,  p.  248,  B.  1891,  p.  247,  S.  C.  B.  7;  Utah  B.  1891,  p.  62;  Wyo. 
B.  1891,  p.  85. 

Belaiione  of  eoiU  io  moieture. — See  also  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Lyeimeiert.  All  soils 
are  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  but  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  done  varies  widely.  Investigations  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (B.  1889,  p.  196) 
show  that  the  upper  5  feet  of  the  soil  experimented  on  was  able  to  store  21.24 
Inches  of  water.  Thoroughly  filled  with  water,  the  soil  might  contain  24.48  inches 
of  water  to  each  square  foot  of  surface,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average 
annual  rainfall.  Further  investigations  (B.  1890,  p.  152)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  water-holding  power  of  soils,  as  determined  by  laboratory  methods  and  gen- 
eraUy  quoted  in  standard  works  on  agriculture,  is  so  widely  different  from  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  nature,  as  shown  by  field  studies,  that  it  becomes  utterly 
misleading  when  applied  in  general  practice.  The  highest  percentages  of  water 
observed  in  any  soils,  as  taken  from  the  fields  at  the  experiment  farm,  were :  Black 
marsh  soil,  34.71;  brick  clay,  31.81;  clay  loam,  33.19;  clay  loam,  28.88.  •  •  » 
Laboratory  experiments  by  Trommer  have  given  for  similar  soils  the  following 
percentages:  Moor  earth,  by  Zenger,  105;  loamy  clay,  50;  yellow  clay,  68;  quartz 
sand  with  rounded  edge,  26.'' 

According  to  Meister  different  soils  show  water  holding  capacities  as  follows: 

Water  imbibed  by  different  hinde  of  eoih. 


Clay  soil... 
Loam  soil.. 
HamuB  soil 

PMtBOil... 

Garden  soil 
Lime  soil . . 


Water 
imbibed. 


Pere4mt 
60.0 
60.1 
70.3 
63.7 
69.0 
64.0 


Cbalksofl 

Gypseous  soil 

Sandy  soil  (82  per  cent  sand) 
Sandy  soil  (64  per  cent  sand) 
Pore  quartz  sand 


Water 
imbibed. 


Per  cfnt, 
49.6 
52.4 
43.4 
65.2 
46. 4 


The  size  of  the  soil  particle  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  water-hold- 
ing  capacity.  Coarse  sand  allows  water  to  run  through  freely,  retaining  relatively 
little,  while  fine  clay  absorbs  and  retains  a  large  amount.  This  question  is  thus  dis- 
cussed in  Md.  B.  1891,  p.  282,  from  data  furnished  by  examination  of  type  soils  of 
Maryland,  already  referred  to :  "  The  amount  of  space  assigned  to  these  different  soil 
formations  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  relative  rate  with  which  water  will 
move  within  the  different  soils.  The  coarser-textured  soils  have  less  space  and  will 
contain  less  water  than  the  clay  soils.  The  subsoil  of  the  truck  land  has  only  45 
per  cent  of  space  and  will  hold  but  22.41  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  when  this 
space  is  completely  filled.  The  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  has  65  per  cent 
of  space  and  will  hold  41.22  per  cent  by  weight  of  water,  oi  ii^^ixV^  \>Vva  «&  TSi^\.^sv 
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aa  the  track  land.  When  the  boIIb  contained  only  12  per  cent  of  water  a  quantity 
of  water  would  move  through  the  truck  land  in  twenty-one  minutee  which  would 
require  one  hundred  minutes  to  pass  through  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  lime> 
stone.  When,  however,  these  soils  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  it  will  take  one 
hundred  and  forty -one  minutes  for  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through  the  truck 
land  which  would  go  through  the  limestone  subsoil  in  one  hundred  minutes.  Ai 
suggested  in  a  previous  section,  this  undoubtedly  explains  a  matter  of  common 
observation  and  experience,  that  crops  on  these  light  lands  are  more  injured  by 
excessively  wet  seasons  than  crops  on  heavier  soils." 

The  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  another  determining  factor,  the  water-holding 
capacity  increasing  as  a  rule  with  the  increase  of  organic  matter.  Good  soils  will 
frequently  absorb  and  hold  one-half  or  more  of  their  own  weight  of  water.  The 
most  favorable  amonut  of  water  in  the  soil  is,  according  to  Wollny,  from  40  to  75 
per  cent  of  its  water-holdiug  capacity. 

Soil  water  is  constantly  in  motion.  When  rain  falls  the  moisture  sinks  into  the 
soil,  carrying  along  with  it  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  ren- 
dering plant  food  available,  a  part  of  which  may  be  lost  in  the  drainage  if  the  rain- 
fall is  excessive.  When  the  rainfall  ceases  evaporation  commences,  and  the  soil 
water  begins  to  rise,  carrying  along  with  it  dissolved  plant  food  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  surface  soil.  This  power  which  soils  have  of  drawing  up  water  from 
their  lower  depths  is  known  as  capillarity,  and  may  extend  down  6  or  7  feet.  (  WU, 
Il,1891fp.  104,) 

Experiments  were  conducted  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station  {R.  1877 j  p.  8S)  to 
test  the  effect  of  depth  and  fineness  of  soil  on  the  capillary  transmission  and  evap- 
oration of  water.  Copper  or  glass  tubes  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  perforated  metal 
or  cloth  bottoms,  were  filled  with  calcined  and  washed  emery  of  different  grades  of 
fineness  (in  case  of  different  tubes  0.0175,  0.0140,  0.0090,  0.0055,  and  0.0030  inch  in 
diameter).  These  tubes  were  placed  in  an  apparatus  which  was  so  arranged  as  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  wet,  but  not  to  allow  evaporation  except  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  When  the  tops  of  the  tubes  had  become  saturated  the  whole  ap- 
paratus was  weighed.  Loss  in  weight  thereafter  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  evapo- 
ration and  capillarity.  The  columns  of  emery  varied  in  different  cases  from  4^  to  14 
inches. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  water  table 
the  slower  the  transmission  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  upward  move* 
ment  of  water  is  easier  below  than  above  the  limit  of  saturation  of  the  soil.  "The 
ease  with  which  a  soil  transmits  water  upward  to  supply  a  loss  by  evaporation  Cram 
the  surface  is  greater  the  coarser  the  texture  of  the  soil,  provided  that  the  height  of 
the  soil  column  is  such  that  the  interstices  can  fill  themselves  to  the  tops  with 
water,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  greater  than  the  'capillary  height' of  the  BoiL" 
if  among  several  similar  soil  columns  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  there  are 
some  in  which  the  interstices  are  full  of  water  to  the  top  and  others  in  which  they 
are  not,  the  greatest  ease  of  upward  motion  will  be  found  in  the  coarsest  of  the 
first  class;  that  is,  a  medium  fineness  will  show  the  greatest  transmissive  power. 
When  the  interstices  are  full  of  water  to  the  top  and  the  evaporation  is  less  than  the 
poBsible  supply,  the  greatest  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  finest  soil. 

Observations  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (2?.  1SS9,  p,£00,  B.  ISDO,  p,  1S9,  R,  lS91,p.l0i) 
on  the  rate  and  extent  of  capillary  movement  of  water  in  soil  in  its  natural  condition 
show  that  the  normal  rate  of  this  movement  upward,  downward,  and  laterally  is  not 
verj^  great,  although  it  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  more  than  7  feet.  Soils  wet  nearly 
to  saturation  show  a  more  rapid  movement  of  soil  water. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York  Station  (R,  18S7,  p.  103,  R,  1888,  p.  194)  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soils  in  glass  tubes  (If  inches  in  diameter),  the  lower  ends  of  whiob 
were  immersed  in  water,  showed  marked  differences  in  the  height  to  which  the  water 
would  rise  by  capillarity.    In  muck  it  was  about  23  inches  in  seven  months,  in  garden 
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8oil  about  45  inchfas  io  the  same  time,  in  sand  20  inclies,  and  in  day  84  inches  in 
aboat  three  months,  tt hen  it  ceased  to  rise.  In  the  iirst  cases  it  was  still  rising 
slowly  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  seven  months,  when  observations  ceased. 

Tubes  (60  inches  long  and  nine-six  teen  Ihs  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  similarly  pre- 
pared, but  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  were  used  for  determining  the  rate  of 
lateral  flow  of  distilled  water,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  manure 
water,  muck  extract,  soil  extract,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  rapidity  of 
flow  was  in  the  following  order:  Sand,  muck,  garden  soil,  and  clay.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  solution  and  manure  water  decidedly  retarded  the  flow;  the  muck  and  garden 
soil  extracts,  and  salt  in  proportions  of  10  per  cent  or  less  promoted  it. 

The  height  to  which  distilled  water,  manure  water,  and  soil  extract  rose  in  capil- 
lary tubes  80  to  90  micromlllimeters  in  diameter,  was  also  observed. 

The  principal  results  were  as  follows: 


Specific 
gravity. 

Capillary 
height  (for- 
tieths of 
an  inch). 

Mannre  wator  ....•>........ 

1.010 
L007 
1.007 
1.000 

187.79 
189.00 
191.04 
191.67 

Muck  extract..... 

Garden  soil  extract ......... 

Distilled  water 

''It  is  evident  from  the  figures  that  the  tendency  of  all  the  solutions  is  to  lower 
the  height,  but  the  influence  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  of  little  importance.'' 
Solutions  of  wood  ashes,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  siilphate  of  ammonia  showed  a  similar  tendency  in  proportion  to  their 
strength. 

Investigations  similar  to  the  last  described  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Maryland 
Station  (JR.  1891,  p,  £53),  From  these  it  is  concluded  that  of  the  two  forces  causing 
movement  of  soil  water — gravity  and  surface  tension — the  latter  is  largely  modified 
by  the  matters  in  solutions.  Observations  on  pure  water,  soil  extract,  and  solutions 
of  salt,  kainit,  lime,  acid  phosphate,  plaster,  ammonia,  and  urine  show  that  certain 
of  these  substances — salt,  lime,  kainit,  etc. —  increase  the  surface  tension  and  thus 
increase  the  power  of  the  soil  water  to  draw  up  moisture  from  below  and  keep  the 
soil  moist.  On  the  other  hand,  ammonia,  urine,  etc.,  lower  surface  tension  and  hin- 
der the  capillary  flow  of  water  to  the  surface      (See  also  S,  C  E,  1889,  p,  6S.) 

Experiments  at  Wisconsin  Station  on  the  effect  of  barnyard  manure  on  the  move- 
ment of  soil  water  are  thus  summarized  in  B.  1891,  p,  117 :  *^  While  the  ease  stands  con- 
fessedly as  one  lacking  complete  demonstration,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  farmyard  manure  increases  the  capillary  flow  of  water  toward  the  surface,  and 
thus  supplies  to  crops  both  water  and  minerals  held  in  solution  by  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable,  is  both  cumulative  and  thus  far  positive." 

The  effect  of  matters  in  solution  on  the  texture  of  soil  has  already  been  discussed* 

Observations  on  the  fluctaation  of  the  water  table  (i.  e.,  the  level  of  standing 
water  in  the  soil)  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (jB.  1889,  p.  198)  have  led  to  the  following 
oonolusions: 

<<  (1)  There  are,  from  May  to  October,  daily  fluctuations  of  the  water  level  in  the 
ground,  the  water  either  rising  during  the  night  or  falling  less  than  it  did  during 
the  day. 

"(2)  There  are  fluctuations  extending  over  several  days,  during  one  portion 
of  which  the  water  falls  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  average,  while  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  it  either  makes  a  positive  rise  or  else  falls  at  a  rate  below  the  aver- 
age. 

''(3)  The  diurnal  fluctuations  are  very  unequal  in  magnitude,  varying  in  different 
wells  f^om  less  than  0.01  or  0.02  of  an  inch  to  1.7  Inchea. 
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''(4)  The  longer-interyal  flnctnations  are  not  exactly  synehronons,  there  heing  a 
lagging,  with  some  wells,  of  more  than  twenty-fonr  hoars. 

''(5)  Com  is  able  to  draw  npon  the  permanent  water  in  the  ground,  when  it  lies 
at  a  depth  at  least  as  great  as  7i  feet,  in  the  case  of  a  snbsoil  of  rather  coarse  sand* 

''(6)  Com  may  redaee  the  per  cent  of  water  in  a  snbsoil  of  sand  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  dry  soil  at  a  depth  of  40  inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  the  water  table  is 
bnt  42  inches,  still  lower/' 

'<  The  observations  [at  New  York  State  Station  {B,  X888,  p.  iP7)]  npon  the  depth 
of  the  water  table,  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  water  in  an  abandoned  well  near 
the  station  buildings,  were  commenced  in  December,  1886,  and  continued  in  1887. 
The  results  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they  indicate  that  the  depth  of  the  water 
table  is  influenced  far  more  by  season  than  by  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

''  Two  facts  are  strikingly  brought  out : 

''(1)  Fluctuations  in  the  precipitation  from  month  to  month  did  not  much  affect 
the  height  of  the  water  table.  The  very  light  precipitation  of  January,  1887,  did 
not  stop  the  rise  of  the  water  table,  nor  did  the  extremely  large  rainfall  of  July  of 
the  same  year  cause  the  water  table  to  stop  falling. 

*'(2)  The  rapid  rise  in  the  water  table  from  January  7  to  April  1, 1888,  was  not  due 
to  large  precipitation  during  this  time,  nor  was  the  fall  from  May  7  to  November  1 
of  the  same  year  due  to  small  precipitation." 

Similar  observations  in  1889  were  inconclusive. 

Experiments  at  the  same  station  (R.  1888,  p.  191)  on  the  progressive  movement  of 
soil  water  during  percolation  indicated  '*  that  a  nearly  complete  displacement  of  the 
water  contained  in  a  sample  of  saturated  soil  [sand  or  emery  flour]  takes  place, 
when  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  at  the  surface  equal  to  that  already  contained  by 
the  sample,  and  that  diffusion  takes  place  very  slowly  within  the  soil." 

A  series  of  observations  {N,  Y,  State  B,  1887 j  p.  102)  with  saturated  soils  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump  in  which  the  pressure  could  be  varied  at  will  and  on  the 
rate  of  flow  from  farm  drains  as  affected  by  fluctuation  of  the  barometer  indicated 
that  there  was  a  general  relation  between  percolation  and  atmoapheric  preasnre,  a 
reduction  in  pressure  resulting  in  an  increased  flow. 

Soils  have  the  property,  known  as  hygroscopicity,  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air,  but  the  moisture  derived  ftom  this  source  is  comparatively  small  (N,  T,  Stale  B, 
1888 f  p.  196),  Ordinarily,  soils  give  np  to  the  air  by  evaporation  much  more  moist- 
ure than  they  absorb  from  it. 

The  following  from  N.  F.  State  B,  1888,  p.  196,  bears  on  this  point:  "  In  CMrder  to 
ascertain  if  the  amount  of  condensation  [of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  soils  on  oold 
nights]  is  as  great  as  it  appears  to  be,  two  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  garden  bed  at  6  p.  m.  on  April  23,  and  two  others  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. These  were  dried,  from  which  it  appeared  that  those  taken  at  night  oontained 
on  the  average  7.57  per  cent  of  water,  while  those  taken  in  the  morning  oontained 
10.06  per  cent.  The  samples  were  taken  to  the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  figures  indicate  that,  to  at  least  this  depth,  the  soil  gained  in  moist- 
ure content  2.49  per  cent  during  the  night.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  water  thus  condensed  is  really  small.  If  we  assume  tiiat  the  soil  increased  at  the 
same  rate  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  the  increase  would  only  amount  to  about  one* 
fortieth  of  an  inch  of  rain." 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  soil  particles  and  proportion  of  iron  on  the  hygroaeopioity 
of  soils  has  been  studied  at  the  South  Carolina  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  IS).  "In  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  hygroscopic  moisture  was  absorbed  [by  each  grade  of  soil 
particles]  from  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  tests  were  made  on  a  soil 
from  the  Spartanburg  farm,  which  contained  11.2  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide,  all  of 
which  was  contained  in  the  silt  and  clay."  The  different  sized  particles  wert 
exposed  for  a  time  at  70^  F.,  and  then  the  percentages  of  moisture  lost  by  the  differ- 
eat  grades  in  heating  at  200^  C.  were  determined.    The  tabulated  naolta  indicate 
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that  the  percentageti  of  moisture  given  off  "increase  with  the  lessening  diameters  of 
the  grains."  The  author  condades  from  this  trial  and  from  results  obtained  by 
Prof.  Hilgard  that  "  ferrie  oxide  clearly  has  a  large  influence  in  giving  soils  a  high 
abeorption.  eoeffioient." 

Experiments  bearing  on  this  point  were  madd  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  (/Special  R,  1879).  In  these  experiments  Prof.  Stockbridge  showed  that  the 
air  cools  off  more  quickly  than  the  soil  at  night  and  that  dew  is  the  resole  of  the 
condensation  of  watery  vapor  arising  from  the  soil  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  colder  air  at  the  surface.  The  process  of  deposition  of  dew  is,  therefore,  the 
reverse  of  that  generally  described  which  supposes  that  the  soil  is  the  cool  condens- 
ing agent.  If  this  theory  be  true,  practically  all  gain  of  moisture  at  night  in  the 
surface  soil  is  from  moisture  drawn  from  the  lower  layers.  This  last  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiments  at  the  Miusouri  Station  (College  B  6,  College  B,  tS).  From 
the  results  of  repeated  determinations,  night  and  morning,  of  the  moisture  in  soil, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  fair  weather  there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  moisture 
from  soil  during  the  night,  but  a  gain  by  capillarity  from  below.  This  was  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  when  the  flow  from  beneath  was  cut  off  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  soil  was  actually  less  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 

The  influence  of  temperature  and  water  content  of  the  air  upon  the  absorption  of 
moisture  by  soils  has  been  studied  at  the  California  Station  {R,  ISSS,  p,  5t).  It 
appeared  from  these  experiments  that  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  absorption 
increased  with  rise  of  temperature,  but  in  a  partly  saturated  atmosphere,  steadily 
diminished  as  the  temperature  was  raised. 

The  main  object  of  tillage  is  to  put  the  soil  in  the  mechanical  condition  most 
favorable  to  the  circulation  of  water,  plant-food  solutions,  air,  and  gases,  and  to 
the  growth  of  the  roots  of  plants.  We  can  see,  then,  how  important  is  the  study 
of  the  effect  of  tillage  or  cultivation  upon  the  content  and  circulation  of  water  in 
soils. 

Surface  tillage,  like  mulching  (see  Mulcli\ng)y  interferes  with  the  capillary  flow  of 
water  to  the  surface  and  saves  it  from  evaporation. 

"  Computing  from  the  observed  losses  (on  clay  loam  soil)  the  moan  daily  rate  of 
evaporation  per  square  foot  from  the  surfaces  in  the  two  conditions  (with  and  with- 
out surface  tillage),  we  get  for  cultivated  ground  665  pounds  per  square  foot  and 
for  uncultivated  ground  808  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
water  over  and  above  that  which  may  have  been  brought  into  the  upper  6  feet  of 
soU  from  below  by  capillary  action"  (IFw.  jB.  1S91,  p.  105), 

By  destroying  weeds  another  source  of  large  loss  of  moisture  is  removed,  for  plants 
of  all  kinds  draw  heavily  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  exhale  it  rapidly  into  the 
air  in  dry  weather.  ''  Under  the  conditions  of  good  cultivation  com  may  draw  in 
oonsiderable  quantities  upon  soil  water  existing  at  depths  greater  than  7  feet  below 
the  surface."  {Conn,  Stom  B,  1888,  p.  tS;  III,  B,  3  (1887);  Mich,  B,  1889,  p,  79;  Mo. 
College  B,  6;  WU.  B.  1891,  p.  100), 

As  regards  the  effect  of  deeper  cultivation,  the  results  of  experiments  at  New 
York  State  Station  (B,  1888,  p,  186)  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred,  if  only  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
increases  the  water  content  of  the  first  12  inches  to  a  very  appreciable  degree. 

(2)  The  deeper  the  tillage,  at  least  up  to  4  inches,  the  greater  is  the  increase  in 
water  content. 

(3)  The  rate  of  increase  diminishes  as  the  depth  increases." 

On  the  other  hand,  experiments  at  the  Missouri  Station  lead  to  the  conclusion 
"that  the  breaking  up  of  the  compact  subsoil  of  the  (station)  farm  increases  its 
water-holding  capacity,  both  in  years  of  drought  and  in  wet  seasons."  (Mo,  College 
B,6,  College  B,  18,) 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  tillage  and  soil  moisture  ha«  h^^w.  q^\\.^ 
thorotighly  studied  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (JK.  1889,  p.  205,  K.  1890^  ft-  l^i^B^.l^^lx 
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p.  100).  A  brief  amnmary  of  thie  work  in  soma  of  ita  more  pimctieal  bearings  is  hers 
attempted :  In  his  stady  of  soil  moisture  the  author  has  found,  "  on  several  oocasions» 
that  the  distribution  of  water  in  the  soil  changes  at  times  quite  rapidly,  so  that  one 
stratum  has  gained  in  water  content  at  the  expense  of  a  contiguous  one,  and  this 
redistribution  of  water  may  be  conveniently  designated  '  translocation.' 

"  The  translocation  of  soil  water  is  occasioned  in  at  least  two  ways,  namely,  (1) 
by  changing  the  porosity  of  a  given  stratum  of  soil ;  (2)  by  changing  the  amount  of 
water  a  given  stratum  of  soil  contains."  Firming  the  surface  soil  by  rolling  draws 
water  up  from  beneath.  Rains  also  frequently  give  rise  to  a  translocation  of  water. 
This  is  illustrated  by  accounts  of  observations  made  by  the  author  on  samples  of 
soil  taken  at  different  depths  before  and  after  a  rain  or  artificial  sprinkling,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  marked  decreaae  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
subsoil  when  the  surface  soil  was  wet.  These  observations  were  confined  to  a  clay 
soil  underlaid  with  sand.  Some  of  the  bearings  of  these  phenomena  on  the  tillage 
of  this  class  of  soils  are  briefly  discussed. 

"  (1)  Cultivation  aft&r  ratfif. — Unless  the  ground  is  already  too  wet,  the  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil,  wherever  practicable,  should  follow  Just  aa  soon  after  a  considerable 
rainfall  as  the  tools  will  work  well.  The  cultivation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  shallow, 
leaving  a  thin  stratum  of  the  surface  soil  finely  pulverized  and  completely  cut  off 
from  the  grround  below.  If  this  is  not  done  the  extremely  rapid  evaporation  which 
takes  place  from  undisturbed  wet  soil  on  hot,  clear  days  may,  even  in  a  few  hours, 
not  only  dissipate  that  which  has  Just  fallen,  bat  also  a  part  of  that  which  the  rain 
has  caused  to  be  drawn  toward  the  surface  fr^m  lower  levels,  and  thus  leave  the 
ground  actually  drier,  as  a  whole,  than  before  the  rain,  even  though  it  may  look 
more  moist  at  the  surface. 

''  (2)  Watering  troMplanted  treet, — ^When  dry  weather  follows  the  planting  of  trees 
it  will  be  evident  that  simply  wetting  the  surface  may,  in  certain  localities,  do  more 
harm  than  good,  because  in  these  cases  the  roots,  lying  as  they  do  at  considerable 
depths,  can  not  use  water  which  remains  at  the  aurfaoe,  and  as  surface  wetting  may 
diminish  the  water  content  of  the  deeper  soU,  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  liable  to  be 
rendered  drier  than  before  the  wetting.    •    •    • 

"If,  however,  the  surface  soil  about  the  trees  is  deeply  spaded  before  watering,  the 
water  will  then  enter  the  ground  more  deeply  by  the  direct  force  of  gravitation, 
largely  unimpeded  by  capillary  action,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ability  of  the  soil 
to  return  the  water  to  the  surface  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  if  a  good 
mulch  is  now  added  the  water  will  be  under  the  best  conditions  for  being  used  by 
the  tree.  So,  too,  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  transplanted  trees  is  well  firmed  to 
insure  the  rapid  transit  of  water  to  them,  while  the  surface  is  left  loose  and  well 
mulched  at  the  time  of  setting  to  prevent  capillary  action  upward  above  the  roots 
and  to  permit  the  rains  to  penetrate  downward  to  them,  we  start  the  tree  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  growth,  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned." 

From  experiments  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  capillary  movement  in  fine  sand 
and  to  the  influence  of  stirring  the  soil  on  the  rate  of  evaporation,  the  following sog^ 
geetions  were  drawn  ( Wis.  i2. 1SS9,  p,  £06),  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  experiments,  while  others  still  need  further  confirmation. 

**  (1)  A  tool  like  the  disk  harrow,  or  like  the  curved-toothed  harrows,  which 
cuts  narrow  and  comparatively  deep  grooves  in  the  soil,  leaving  undiatnrbed  ridges 
between  them,  tends  to  dry  the  ground  rapidly  and  deeply. 

"  (2)  Tools  like  the  plow  and  some  forms  of  cultivators,  which  cut  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  leaving  a  loose  layer  of  soil  on  the  top,  tend  to  dry  the  loosened 
soil,  while  the  loss  of  moisture  from  below  by  capillary  action  and  evaporation  is 
diminished. 

''(3)  Deep  plowing  in  the  spring,  especially  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  if  ooarM 
material  is  turned  under,  would  tend,  unless  prevented  by  early,  heavy  raina,  to  pio- 
daoe  B  de&oieDcy  of  moisture  for  ahallow-rooted  plants,  and  for  deep-rooted  plants 
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daring  the  early  part  of  fhe  season,  by  partially  cutting  off  the  water  supply  at  a 
depth  below  the  roots. 

"  (4)  Shallow  plowing  or  surface  stirring  would  tend  to  diminish  surface  OTapora- 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  capillary  action  to  lifb  water  from  below  to  the 
roots  of  young  and  shallow-rooted  plants.    {B,  1391,  p,  100,) 

"  (5)  Fall  plowing  and  early  spring  treatment  with  tools  like  the  disk  harrow 
would  tend  to  draw  the  water  to  the  surface  with  the  minerals  held  in  solution,  and 
thus  concentrate  the  fertility  at  the  surface  for  later  use,  thus  preventing  so  much 
being  lost  by  underdrainage/' 

Experiments  in  rolling  soil  have  giyen  the  following  results: 

''(1)  Rolling  land  makes  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1.5  inches  below  the  surface 
from  1^  to  9°  F.  warmer  than  similar  unrolled  ground  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  3 
inches  from  1^  to  6^  warmer. 

"  (2)  Rolling  land  by  firming  the  soil  increases  its  power  of  drawing  water  to  the 
surface  from  below,  and  this  influence  has  been  observed  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  3 
to  4  feet. 

'*  (3)  The  evaporation  of  moisture  is  more  rapid  from  rolled  than  from  unrolled 
ground,  unless  the  surface  soil  is  very  wet,  and  then  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the 
drying  effect  of  rolling  has  been  found  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.'' 

(4)  Observations  on  oats,  clover,  peas,  and  barley  seeds  indicated  that  "  in  cases 
of  broadcast  seeding,  germination  is  more  rapid  and  more  complete  on  rolled  than 
on  unrolled  ground.''    The  yield  of  oats  was  increased  by  rolling. 

A  soil  hygrometer  with  modifications  is  described  in  N»  F.  State  B.  1886,  p,  176,  B, 
1887,  p.  110,  B.  1888,  p.  198. 

Prof.  Whitney,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  has  given  in  27.  8,  Weather  Bureau  B,  4 
the  methods  and  results  of  determinations  of  moisture  in  soils  by  means  of  Electrical 
resistance. 

"The  method  consists  of  burying  plates  of  carbon  or  of  some  other  good  conduct- 
ing material  in  the  soil  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
intervening  soU  will  be  about  1,000  ohms  when  the  soil  has  about  8  or  10  per  cent  of 
moisture.  An  electric  current  from  an  induction  coil  is  sent  across  from  one  plate 
to  the  other,  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil  measured  by  a  Wheatstone  bridge  arrange- 
ment with  a  telephone  instead  of  a  galvanometer.  The  drier  the  soil  the  higher 
will  be  the  resistance.  The  soil  appears  to  move  away  from  the  plates,  however, 
and  the  resistance  gradually  increases  from  this  cause.  The  movement  of  the  soil 
grains  seems  to  depend  upon  the  barometric  pressure,  changing  temperature,  and 
changing  moisture  content  of  the  soil." 

This  movement  of^soil  particles  has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigations,  but 
no  definite  results  have  yet  been  published.    (See  also  8,  C,  B,  1889,  p.  70,) 

In  U.  8,  Weather  Bureau  B.  6  Prof.  King  gives  in  details  the  methods  and  resuits 
of  his  investigations  on  soil  water. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  relations  of  soils  to  water  is  the  important  property 
which  they  possess  of  absorbing  solids  dissolved  in  the  soil  water.  Soils  vary  much 
in  respect  to  this  property,  and  none  possess  it  in  unlimited  extent,  as  is  shown  by 
the  considerable  amounts  of  mineral  matter  always  present  in  drainage  water. 

In  clay  soils  and  those  containing  humus  it  is  especially  marked;  in  sandy  soils  it 
is  much  less  noticeable.  Soils,  too,  exercise  a  selective  action  in  the  absorption  of 
different  salts.  It  was  found  in  experiments  at  the  Indiana  Station  {B,  SS)  that  the 
percentages  of  salts  removed  from  the  solutions  tested  by  100  grams  of  air-dry  soil 
of  the  station  farm  was:  Sodium  phosphate,  29.6;  sodium  nitrate,  none;  potassium 
chloride,  26.5;  potassium  sulphate,  28;  ammonium  sulphate,  27.5.  These  results 
suggest  that  liberal  dressings  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  might  be  safely  made, 
but  nitrogen  compounds  should  be  used  only  in  amounts  needed  by  crops;  otherwise, 
there  will  be  loss  in  the  drainage. 

BxjuovATios  AND  JiBCLAMATiON.-— For  iinprov«n«ca\  ol  awi\a  Vj  Vnri%*J^«\^  «^^ 
drainage,  9^  Irrigation  aaid  Drainage.    Forx©olamaiUouoi«MMaSLa«Ca^,*»^ *^^ 
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Experimonts  under  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  Station  were  commenced  in  1888 
on  the  Jiglit  porons  soils  of  the  jack-pine  plains  near  Grayling,  Michigan.  The  only 
manures  used  were  marl,  gypsum,  and  salt,  the  ohject  being  to  enrich  the  soils  by 
green  manuring  with  the  aid  of  cheap  fertilizers.  Spurry,  vetch,  red,  white,  and 
alsiko  clover,  and  field  peas  were  used  with  good  effect.  Sugar  beets  and  various 
grasses  have  been  raised  with  good  results,  and  the  physical  character  of  the  soils  has 
perceptibly  improved  (B,  63,) 

P.  F.  Kefauver,  of  the  Tennessee  Station,  reports  (B.  vol.  III,  rf)  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  land  from  which  the  soil  had  been  washed  (''galled"),  leaving  the  subsoil 
exposed-  and  scarred  by  deep  gulleys.  Success  in  reclaiming  the  land  was  finally 
attained  by  a  liberal  use  of  stable  n>anure,  together  with  mulching.  (See  also 
Mulching,) 

Boja  bean. — An  annual  leguminous  plant  resembling  the  bunch  or  upright  varie- 
ties of  the  cowpea.  The  growth  is  erect  from  3  to  4i  feet  high.  The  stock  is  strong 
and  woody.    The  pods  occur  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  five. 

Two  distinct  species  have  been  called  soja  beans.  The  small  bean  (Pha$eolut 
radiatu8)  is  largely  used  in  Japanese  confections,  but  is  of  no  special  value  as  a 
fodder  plant  {Ma88,  Raich  B.  IS), 

The  large  bean  {Soja  hispida  or  Glycine  hispida)  is  the  true  soja  or  soya  bean.  In 
Japan  this  bean  is  extensively  used  as  food  for  men  and  animals. 

At  the  South  Carolina  Station  (E.  18S9j  p,  S44)  the  yield  of  seed  was  from  10  to  15 
bushels  per  acre.  At  the  Georgia  Station  {B,  17)  soja  beans  yielded  1,307  pounds  of 
beans  per  acre,  while  the  yield  of  cowpeas  on  an  adjacent  plot  was  only  840  pounds. 
The  weight  of  dry  forage  from  the  former  was  also  greater  than  that  of  the  hay 
from  oowpeas. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  {B,  18)  the  variety  Medium  Early  White  soja 
bean  yielded  at  the  rate  of  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety  Black  Medium  made  a 
ranker  growth  of  vine  than  most  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  soja  bean  is  planted  in  drills,  five  to  seven  beans  to  the  foot.  It  is  cnftivated 
like  cowpeas  and  is  utilized  as  a  soiling  crop,  as  hay  and  as  silage. 

For  analyses  see  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  II. 

{Kan9,  B.  18,  B,  1889,  p.  43;  La,  B,  8,  B.  jP7,  Sd  $er.;  Md,  B,  1889,  p,  118;  Ma$», 
Hatch  B,  7,  B.  18,  B,  1891,  p.  9;  Mass.  State  B,  1890,  p,  171;  N,  C,  B,  73.) 

Soldier  beetles. — There  are  numerous  species  of  these  beetles,  all  of  which  ar« 
carnivorous  and  destroy  many  of  the  more  serious  insect  pests.  The  best  known 
are  those  preying  upon  the  sugar-cane  borer;  the  spined  soldier  l^ug,  which  kills 
many  cotton  worms;  the  glassy- winged  soldier  bug,  which  frequents  grape  vines; 
and  the  banded  soldier  beetle,  which  attacks  the  striped  potato  bug  and  many  tree 
insects.  If  looked  for,  they  can  soon  be  recognized,  since  they  are  very  active  in 
their  work  of  destruction.  (Ark,  B.  16;  La,  B,  9,  td  aer.;  Nebr,  B.  14;  N.  C.  B, 
78;  Tenn,  B,  vol.  IV,  1.) 

Sorghum  {Sorghum  vulgare  var.  Baccharainmj  or  Andropogon  aorghum  var.  taccJ^o- 
ratua). — For  non-saccharine  varieties  of  sorghum  see  Chicken  coi*n,  Durra,  Egyptian 
rice  corn,  Kaffir  corn,  and  Millo  maize.  Sorghum  is  a  cane-like  grass,  having  a  general 
habit  of  growth  resembling  that  of  the  taller  varieties  of  Indian  com,  but  without 
ears.  The  stalk  is  terminated  by  a  heavy  head  of  small  seeds.  It  has  long  been 
grown  in  numerous  localities  in  the  United  States  as  a  forage  plant  and  for  the 
simp  made  from  its  sweet  juice.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  sugar  from  sorghum  in  profitable  quantities.  Inthis  work  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  lead,  but  much  has  also  been  done  by  ex- 
periment stations  and  private  parties.  The  experiments  have  been  in  two  directions — 
first,  to  improve  the  processes  of  extracting  the  juice  and  making  the  sugar,  and 
secondly,  to  increase  the  sugar  content  in  the  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  for  sugar 
making.  It  ia  impracticable  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  lines  in 
whiob  the  work  has  been  advanced,  and  to  povn.t  out  vrYiait  «»\A.t\oTA\iKs^  oaxfw^  ^^ 
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experiments  with  sorghnm.  In  the  manufacturo  of  sorghum  sngar  the  most  important 
improvements  have  heen  the  application  of  the  diffusion  process  and  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  alcohol  to  separate  the  impurities  from  the  juice.  By  these  improve- 
ments the  amount  of  sugar  obtained  from  a  ton  of  cane  has  been  very  largely  in- 
creased. The  following  brief  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from 
sorghum,  as  employed  in  the  recent  experiments  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  compiled  from  Bulletin  No,  34  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 

The  cane  when  brought  from  the  fields  is  passed  through  a  cutting  apparatus  and 
out  into  pieces  about  1  inch  in  length.  These  pieces  are  carried  to  a  fanning  machine, 
by  which  portions  of  the  blades  and  other  light  particles  are  entirely  removed.  The 
clean  pieces  of  cane  are  carried  to  a  shredding  machine,  which  tears  them  into  small 
bits.  The  pulp  thus  prepared  is  carried  on  into  the  cells  of  the  diffusion  battery, 
where  the  juice  is  extracted.  The  diffusion  juices  are  collected  into  clarifying  tanks 
neutralized  with  lime,  boiled,  skinuned,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  juice  is 
drawn  off  into  the. evaporating  apparatus,  where  it  is  concentrated  to  a  sirup  con- 
taining about  55  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  This  sirup  is  put  into  cylindrical  tanks 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  90  per  cent  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  sirup  and 
alcohol  are  thoroughly  mixed  the  impurities.in  the  sirup  begin  to  settle,  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  tank,  leaving  a  clear  alcoholic  sirup 
above.  This  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  passed  through  a  still,  where  the  alcohol 
is  entirely  removed.  The  sirup  is  then  ready  for  boiling  in  the  vacuum  pans  and  for 
concentration  into  sugar  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  sirnp  made  in  this  way  can 
be  transformed  into  sugar  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  where  alcohol  is  not  used. 
The  sediment  from  the  sirup  is  passsd  through  a  filter  press  by  which  the  alcohol 
sirup  is  removed,  and  a  hard,  firm  cake  is  left.  These  press  cakes  may  be  so  treated 
that  not  only  the  alcohol  in  them  is  recovered,  but  the  sugar  which  they  contain  is 
changed  into  alcohol  which  may  be  used  to  make  more  sugar  from  other  canes. 

In  the  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  sorghum  the  effort  has  been 
by  means  of  seed  selection  and  crossing,  together  with  careful  culture,  to  produce 
permanent  varieties  with  a  high  sugar  content.  Sorghum  is  a  plant  which  varies 
materially  in  its  chemical  composition  and  habits  of  growth  under  different  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  culture.  Much  progress  has  been  made,  but  until  the  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  longer  permanent  success  is  not  assured.  The  varieties 
most  widely  used  for  sugar-making  have  been  Early  Amber  and  Early  Orange. 
Early  Amber  matures  early,  and  under  certain  condition^  has  a  fairly  good  sugar 
content,  but  it  has  a  small-sized  stalk,  is  delicate,  and  deteriorates  easily,  and  after 
maturity  rapidly  loses  its  sugar  content  if  left  in  the  field.  Early  Orange  is  more 
sturdy  and  yields  a  large  crop,  but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  glucose,  so  that  it 
is  better  for  sirup  than  for  sugar  making.  Among  varieties  which  have  given  good 
results  in  recent  experiments  may  be  mentioned  Collier,  Colman,  McLean,  Folger 
Early,  and  Link  Hybrid. 

The  following  results  (per  acre),  obtained  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  in  1891,  under 
favorable  conditions,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  present  status  of  experimental  tests 
of  sorghum: 

BcMulU  of  experimenU  with  Borghum  in  1891. 


Varioty. 

Whol© 
cimc. 

Blades 
Olid  trash. 

Clean 
cane. 

Dry 
eeeed. 

Sugar 
in  juice. 

Number 
ofBtalks. 

Sugar. 

Colmftn ........... 

Tont. 
12.08 
11.69 
13.96 
10. 72 
14.54 
16.36 

Tons. 
1.66 
0.07 
1.67 
1.26 
L64 
L88 

Tons. 
8.09 
8.61 

10.07 
7.67 
9. 80 

11.48 

Pounds. 

PsrctnL 
14.50 
14.65 
15.75 
13.10 
10.20 

14,022 
11, 147 

Pounds. 
2.071 
2,104 
2,745 
1,758 
1,767 

M0I.1MUI 

1,768 
2,340 

Folger  Early 

LinkHybrid 

Early  Onuige 

Collier 

11,434 
17,633 

1,037 
1,304 

\ 

\ 
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Accounts  of  the  ezperimonts  with  sorghum  conducted  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  from  1878  to  1892 
inclusive,  and  in  Bulletim  No».  tO,  £6,  i9,  and  S4  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry.  The 
New  Jersey  and  Louisiana  Stations  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  in  connection 
with  experiments  in  sngar-makiog  and  improvement  of  varieties  (N.  </.  B,18,  B,  £4,  B, 
26,  B.  SO,  B.  S8,  B.  41,  B.  44,  B,  61,  B.  64,  R.  1888,  pp.  17, 1S8,  E.  1889,  p.  187;  La,  B. 
6  (1886),  B,  li  and  19  (1888),  B,  £1,  B.  £6,  B,  £7,  B.  3,  £d  »er.,  B.  8,  £d  ««•.).  The  New 
York  State  and  Kansas  Stations  have  tested  numerous  varieties  and  made  experi- 
ments with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  (N.  Y,  State  B.  6,  B,  9,  B.  £1, 
B.  78,  B.  11,  n.  •«■.,  B,  IS,  n.  aer.,  J2. 1888,  p.  71,  B,  1889,  pp.6£,  67,  £6S,  B.  1890,  p,  16£; 
Kans,  B.  16,  B.  £6,  B.  1888,  p.  1££,  B.  1889,  p.  90). 

Tests  of  varieties,  analyses  of  the  crop,  and  fertilizer  tests  are  also  reported  in  the 
following:  Ala.  Canebrake  B.  9;  Ark.  B.  1888,  p.  68,  B.  1889,  p.  61,  B.  1890,  p. IS;  CcX. 
R.  1878-'79,  p.  91,  B.  1880,  p.  40,  R.  188£,p.  61,  R.  1888-'89,  p.  1S9,  R.  1890, p.  £96;  Colo. 
R.  1888,  p.  161,  R.  1890,  p.  19;  Del.  B.  8,  R.  1889,  p.  £9,  R.  1890,  p.  S9;  Fla.  B.  1£;  Ga. 
B.  1£,  B.  IS,  B.  17;  Ind.  B.  1882,  p.  76;  loxoaB.  6,  B.  7,  B.  8,  B.  1£;  Ky.  R.  1888,  p.  SI; 
Md.  R.  1888,  p.  64,  R.  1889,  p.  148;  Ma8$.  State  B.  S4,  R.  1889,  pp.  169,  18£,  SIO; 
Minn.  R.  1888,  p.  161;  Mi$$.  R.  1889,  p.  19,  R.  1890,  p.  40;  Nebr.  B.  19;  Nev.  R.  1891, 
p.  16;  New  Mex.  R.  1891,  p.  8;  Ore.  B.  4;  S.  C.  R.  1889,  p.  S4£;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  Ill,  £; 
Tex.  B.  IS. 

Borghom  blight  (B<icHlus»orgh%). — ^Abacterial  disease,  indicated  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  leaf  sheath  or  the  leaves  of  small  red  spots  and  patches  of  various  shades 
and  sizes.  They  usually  are  brighter  upon  the  inside  of  the  leaf  sheath  than  else- 
where, and  begin  at  the  top  of  the  sheath  and  spread  downward.  The  coloration 
becomes  deeper  until  it  is  dark  brown  and  the  vitality  of  the  underlying  cells  is 
exhausted.  The  roots  are  known  to  be  affected  in  a  like  manner.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  bacteria  live  through  the  winter  in  the  old  stalks  and 
stubbles.  In  fields  which  have  been  affected  these  should  never  be  turned  under, 
but  burned.  The  disease  is  worse  on  some  varieties  of  sorghum  than  on  otiiers,  and 
also  where  sorghum  is  raised  for  several  years  without  rotation  of  crops.  In  such 
places  the  young  plants  [are  often  attacked,  and  either  killed  outright  or  so  stunted 
as  never  to  make  vigorous  growth  (Kane.  B.  6,  R.  1888,  p.  £81). 

Sorghum  smuts  (UeHlago  eorghi  and  U.  reiliana). ^The  first  of  these  smuts 
attacks  the  grain  and  causes  it  to  swell  and  finally  burst,  becoming  entirely  worth- 
less. The  other  attacks  the  whole  panicle,  or  head,  converting  it  into  a  large  black 
mass,  covered  at  first  by  a  whitish  membrane.  So  far  these  fimgi  have  attacked  only 
the  foreign  varieties  recently  introduced  into  this  country.  As  yet  no  preventive 
treatment  is  known  to  be  very  successful  (Kane.  B.  16,  B.  £S). 

South  Carolina  rock. — See  Phosphatee. 

South  Carolina  Station,  Fort  Hill.— Organized  under  act  of  Congress  January 
1888,  at  Columbia,  as  a  department  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  removed  to 
Fort  Hill  in  1890,  and  reorganized  as  a  department  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  vice  director  and  agri- 
culturist, assistant  agriculturist,  chemist,  two  assistant  chemists,  and  assistant 
horticulturist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers 
and  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  field  crops.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the 
station  had  published  4  annual  reports  and  15  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $14,543. 

South  Dakota  Station,  Brookings.— Organized  under  act  of  Congress  in 
1888  as  a  department  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  The  staff  eon- 
sists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director  and  agrioulturist,  entomologist,  chemist, 
irrigation  engineer,  dairyman,  assistant  entomologist,  assistant  horticulturist, 
assistant  chemist,  acting  botanist,  librarian,  foreman  of  farm,  and  accountant.  The 
principal  lines  of  work  are  meteorology,  field  experiments  with  field  crops  and 
fruits,  forestry,  entomology,  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had 
pnbllBh&d  4  annnal  reports  and  '^  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 
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Southern  cattle  fever  [more  commonly  known  as  Texas  or  Splenetio  fever]. — A 
specific  feyer  comrannicated  by  cattle  from  a  certain  infected  district  in  the  South, 
or  contracted  by  cattle  imported  into  that  region.  The  cattle  which  transmit  the 
infection  are  apparently  healthy,  while  diseased  animals  ^o  not,  as  a  rule,  infect 
others. 

The  seacoast  region  from  Virginia  to  Mexico  contains  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and 
the  infected  region  extends  some  distance  from  the  sea,  embracing  parts  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  most  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  southern  part  of  Tennessee,  and  a  large  portion  of  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Texas. 

The  fever  is  caused  by  an  organism  which  exists  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
and  breaks  them  up,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  system  to  get  rid  of  a  large 
amount  of  solid  waste  material.  The  overworked  liver  and  kidneys  become  dis- 
eased. The  temperature  rises  to  106^  or  107°  F.,  the  animal  becomes  dull,  loses  its 
appetite,  and  lies  down  alone.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  At  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease  the  urine  becomes  deeply  stained  with  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 
This  coloring  is  generally  considered  a  fatal  symp  tom.  The  animal  becomes  emaciated 
and  the  blood  very  thin  and  watery.  The  disease  is  usually  fatal  in  from  three  days 
to  several  weeks,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  slow  recovery. 

Medical  treatment  has  generally  been  unsuccessful.  Epsom  salts  have  perhaps 
been  most  extensively  given.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  in  doses  of  15  to  90  grains,  and 
tincture  of  aconite  root  have  been  used. 

Cold  weather  prevents  the  spread  of  Southern  cattle  plague,  while  a  certain  degree 
of  warmth  is  favorable  to  it.  Thirty  to  fifty  days  may  elapse  after  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  pasture  by  Southern  cattle  before  the  disease  appears.  Bat  if  cattle  are 
placed  on  pasture  in  which  the  germs  have  existed  for  some  time  they  may  become 
diseased  in  thirteen  to  fifteen  days. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  other  sources 
of  infection,  states  that  it  is  carried  North  by  the  ticks  from  Southern  cattle.  When 
Northern  cattle  are  carried  South  it  is  recommended  that  the  winter  months  be 
chosen  for  shipment,  that  the  animals  be  kept  free  from  ticks,  and  separated  from 
native  cattle  during  the  first  year.  Young  animals  carried  South  are  less  apt  to  die 
than  grown  cattle. 

By  means  of  regulations  governing  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  infected 
region,  now  made  yearly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  disease  hae  been  very 
largely  prevented. 

Accounts  of  observations  and  experiments  on  this  disease  at  the  stations  are  given 
in  Ark.  B.  1888,  p,  91,  B,  1889,  p.  119,  R,  1890,  p,  99;  Mo,  College  B.  £4,  College  B.  SI, 
B.  11;  Nebr.  B.  3,  B.  7,  B.  8,  B,  9,  B,  10;  Tex,  Collie  B.  4,  B,  5,  B,  1888,  p.  IS,  B. 
1889,  p.  65. 

Spaying. — ^The  removal  of  the  ovaries,  the  essential  organs  of  generation  of  female 
animals.  This  operation  is  successfully  performed  on  cows,  sows,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals.  It  has  been  practiced  quite  extensively,  especially  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  flow  of  milk  of  oowli  without  the  interruption 
of  dry  spells  and  calving.  "  Cows  that  are  spayed  at  the  age  in  which  they  give 
the  largest  yield  of  milk — after  the  third  calf— provided  they  are  fed  and  tended 
properly,  continue  to  milk  in  almost  undiminished  quantity,  except  as  influenced  by 
the  food,  for  a  very  considerable  period  after  being  operated  on.  The  length  of 
time  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  is  usually  stated  to  be  two  or  three  years.''  Obser- 
vations at  the  Arkansas  Station  {B,  8,  B,  IB)  showed  that  four  months  after  spaying 
there  was  no  falling  off  in  yield  of  milk  and  no  particular  change  in  quality.  There 
was  a  temporary  shrinkage  in  milk,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Spelt. — ^A  kind  of  wheat  generally  known  as  THticum  epelia,  but  probably  a  race 
of  the  common  wheat.    The  grain  is  adherent  to  the  c^hatt.    %^^\  \&^\jaa^3j\a^'ft. 
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grain.    It  was  found  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  tbe  worm  San  Joaquin  region  in  Cali* 
fomia.     (Cal,  R.  1890 ^  p.  £90,) 

Spinach  {Spinada  spp.,  etc.). — ^The  yarietles  of  this  vegetable  {8,  glabra  and  8, 
oleracea)  have  been  investigated  cliiefly  at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B,  1883,  p. 
S08,  B,  1884,  p.  £83,  B.  1885,  p.  188,  B.  1887,  p  3£6).  In  tbe  N,  Y.  Stnte  B,  1887,  p.  ££5, 
are  found  fall  descriptions  of  10  varieties,  including  one  prickly  seeded  variety. 

Experiments  with  earliest  and  latest  ripened  seed  from  the  same  plant  and  seed 
from  tbe  earliest  and  latest  matured  plants  are  noted  in  N,  T.  State  B,  1884,  p.  £84, 
The  earliest  ripened  seed  on  the  plant  vegetated  considerably  better  than  the  latest. 
The  plants  grown  from  tbe  latest  ripened  seed  bloomed  two  days  later.  Seed  from 
the  earliest  ripened  plant  vegetated  slightly  better  and  bloomed  about  three  days 
earlier  than  seed  from  tbe  latest  ripened  plant.  Using  the  earliest  seed  on  a  plant, 
while  it  bad  been  found  to  give  a  larger  vegetation,  appeared  to  shorten  the  period 
of  usefulness  of  the  plant. 

The  root  system  of  spiuach  was  observed  at  tbe  same  station  (iS.  1884,  p.  308).  The 
deepest  growing  roots  extended  about  2  feet  downward,  and  the  horizontal  roots 
seemed  chiefly  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  though  many  fibrous  roots  rose  to 
within  2  inches  of  the  surface. 

Germination  tests  of  spinach  seed  are  reported  in  N,  T,  State  R.  1883,  pp,  €1,  70; 
Ore,  B.  £;  Vt.  B,  1889,  p.  108. 

The  ''  New  Zealand  spinach,"  a  plant  of  a  different  genus  {Teiragonia  expanea),  was 
planted  with  the  common  species  at  the  New  York  State  Station  in  18S3  and  1887.  It 
is  described  {B.  1883,  p.  £08)  as  a  low  annual  plant  with  spreading,  branching  stems, 
numerous  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  greenish  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  used  like  those  of  common  spinach,  but  develop  later.  It  was  found 
to  remain  in  edible  condition  all  summer  and  up  to  October. 

For  French  spinach  see  Orach. 

Spinach,  leaf  blight  {PhyUosticia  chenopodii). — This  fungus  appears  upon  the  leaves, 
usually  on  tbe  lower  half,  in  tbe  shape  of  minute  pimples.  These  increase  in  num- 
ber until  quite  an  area  is  covered.  When  the  spores  are  mature  they  escape  in  a 
stream  from  tbe  top  of  tbe  pimple.  Upon  drying  they  are  blown  to  other  leaves  and 
thus  the  disease  is  spread.  Another  disease,  the  black  mold,  caused  by  tbe  fungoB 
known  as  Cladottporium  macrocarpum,  is  abuudant  upon  older  leaves  and  often  upon 
the  stock  in  market,  giving  it  an  unattractive  appearance  and  causing  it  to  quickly 
rot.  Equal  parts  of  air-slaked  lime  and  sulphur  well  raked  into  the  soil  will  be 
effective  in  preventing  this  and  other  diseases  of  spinach.     (N.  J.  B.  70.) 

Spinach,  mildew  {Peronospora  effusa). — This  fungus,  which  is  related  to  quite  anum- 
ber  of  other  very  destructive  ones,  often  causes  heavy  losses  to  the  grower.  It  forma 
grayish-colored  patches  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  while  on  the  upper  side, 
opposite  them,  the  green  tissue  will  become  yellowish,  du0  to  the  attack  of  the  fun- 
gus upon  the  underlying  cells.  Wherever  it  sends  its  filaments  they  sap  the  cells, 
causing  tbe  final  destruction  of  the  leaf.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  other  plants,  such  as 
the  pig- weed  or  lamb's  quarters,  and  these  should  be  rigidly  kept  away  from  spinach 
beds.  For  other  preventive  measures  see  Spinach,  leaf  blight.  (Maee.  State  B.  1890, 
p.  221;  N.J.B.70.) 

Spinach,  w^hite  amut  {Eniyloma  ellieii). — A  fungous  disease,  giving  tbe  leaf  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  fine  frost.  The  attacked  leaves  lose  their  nor- 
mal color  and  become  a  sickly  yellowish  green.  It  forms  two  kinds  of  sporee,  one 
within  tbe  leaves,  tbe  other  on  their  surface.  This  disease  is  of  recent  discovery  and 
but  little  is  known  of  it.  The  precautions  given  for  leaf  blight  should  be  followed 
and  will  probably  aid  in  keeping  it  from  spreading.  It  has  not  been  very  destruc- 
ti  ve  so  far.     {N.  J.  B.  70. ) 

Splenetic  fever. — See  South ci^  cattle  fever. 

Spraying  apparatrus. — See  Fungieides  and  Inaccticldce, 
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Spruce  trees  {Picea  spp.)* — ^The  forests  of  black  spmce  (P.  nigra)  in  West  Virginia 
are  described  in  W.  Va.  B.  IS90,pp.  98, 171,  from  observations  made  in  a  trip  to  iuvcs- 
tigate  the  extensive  destmction  of  the  trees  (as  it  proved)  by  the  attacks  of  a  beetle. 
Statistics  respecting  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  forests  and  the  quality  of  the 
wood  are  introduced.  The  area  is  estimated  as  over  500,000  acres,  of  which  perhaps 
150,000  acres  are  dead.  The  beetles  work  in  the  bark  and  the  sap-wood.  The  dead 
trees  are  available  for  timber,  into  which,  it  is  Judged,  they  may  be  profitably  worked 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  after  death.  The  station  is  now  making  experiments 
with  a  parasitic  insect  introduced  from  Europe,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  greatly 
diminish  the  ravages  of  the  beetle  which  destroys  the  spruce  forests. 

Yarions  spruces  planted  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  and  elsewhere  in  the  State 
are  noted  in  B.  IS,  B.  15,B,tO,B.£S,B.£9,B,18S8,  p.  26.  According  to  B.  gS  the 
white  spruce  (P.  alba),  ^hich  is  one  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of  the  Black  Hills, 
can  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  State;  Norway  spruce  (P.  exceUa)  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  southern  counties,  while  Colorado  blue  spruce  {P.  pungent)  is 
as  hardy  as  white  spmce,  but  is  a  high-priced  tree. 

Several  species  are  somewhat  fully  noted  in  Minn.  B.  24  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  State.  The  white  spruce  (P.  alba)  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best 
spruce  for  the  State,  being  much  hardier  than  the  Norway  spruce,  and  though  less 
graceful  in  habit,  still  a  beautiful  tree.  The  Norway  spruce,  however,  is  generally 
doing  well  in  the  State  and  is  estimated  as  very  desirable  not  only  for  ornament  but 
also  for  wind-breaks.  It  is  far  more  easily  obtained  than  the  white  spruce.  The 
black  spmce,  though  much  morp  common  in  the  native  forests  of  the  State,  is  com- 
paratively worthless  for  planting,  a  slow  grower  with  a  decidedly  dirty  aspect  on 
account  of  the  persistence  of  the  cones,  and  further  unsightly  on  account  of  its  en- 
feebled growth,  which  begins  to  show  when  the  trees  first  bear  seed.  This  tree  is 
sold  by  unsifmpulous  persons  for  the  white  spruce,  the  two  being  similar  when 
young. 

The  Colorado  blue  spruce  is  stated  to  be  a  tree  of  exceeding  great  beauty  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  found  growing  in  very  severe  exposures.  Its  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  light  blue  color  of  the  foliage,  found,  however,  only  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  seedlings,  while  the  remainder  are  of  a  rich  green.  Though  there  were 
no  large  specimens  in  the  State  it  was  believed  that  it  would  prove  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. 

Engleman's  spruce  (P.  tnglemanii),  a  somewhat  similar  tree  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  noted  as  very  pretty  and  desirable,  but  not  yet  thoroughly  tested. 

For  Kansas  (P.  10)  the  Norway  spruce  is  considered  as  holding  a  second  rank  only, 
on  account  of  its  uncertain  resistance  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  In  resist- 
ance to  drought  it  appears  inferior  both  to  the  white  spruce  and  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce.  The  white  spmce  is  judged  to  be  ''  one  of  the  best  of  the  more  ornamental 
evergreens  for  planting  in  middle  and  eastern  Kansas."  The  Colorado  blue  spruce 
is  "  in  hardiness  fully  the  equal,  and  in  distinct  beauty  the  superior,  of  the  white 
spruce."    Brief  recommendations  of  the  two  latter  occur  in  /otca  B,  16, 

For  Douglas's  spruce  see  Fir. 

Sparry  {^Spergula  arvensis). — An  annual  forage  plant  which  prefers  sandy  soil.  On 
the  jack-pine  plains  of  Michigan,  spurry  has  proven  valuable.  It  produces  a  large 
amount  of  forage  and  its  introduction  has  been  a  benefit  to  this  region.  (ificA.  B, 
68.) 

At  the  Maine  Station  {B.  1889,  p.  168)  it  bloomed  two  months  after  sowing  and 
made  a  growth  15  inches  high.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  seed  and  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  ofl 

At  the  Oregon  Station  {B.  4)  the  yield  was  20  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre.  At 
the  Louisiana  Station  (P.  S7)  the  growth  was  but  10  to  12  inches.  The  Pennsylvania 
Station  (P.  1887,  p.  141)  secured  3,403  pounds  of  dry  hay  per  acre  from  spurry.  It  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle. 
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Squash  (Cucurhita  spp.). — Variety  tests  of  the  squash  are  recorded  in  Ala.  ColUg9 
B.  2;  Ark.  B.  1889,  p.  104;  Colo.  B.  1889,  pp.  4g,  102, 122,  B.  1890,  pp.  194, 210;  La.  B.  3,  td 
ser.;  Md.  1889,  p.  62;  Mich.  B.  70,  B.  79;  Minn.  B.  1888,  pp.  258,  261;  N.  T.  State  B, 
1882,  p.  128,  B.  1888,  p.  185,  B.  1884,  p.  205,  B.  1886,  p.  124,  B.  1886,  p.  240,  B.  1887,  p. 
S2S;  Pa.  B.  14;   Utah  B.  S. 

N.  T.  State  B.  1887,  p.  24S,  contains  a  Joint  classification  of  squashes  and  pumpkins, 
covering  55  varieties,  of  which  40  are  classed  as  squashes,  being  referred  in  part  each 
to  C.  Pepo,  C.  maxima,  and  C.  moschata.  Full  descriptions  are  given  with  English 
and  foreign  synonyms  and  an  index  of  all  the  names.  In  Mich.  B.  48  an  illustrated 
account  is  given  of  experiments  in  cross-fertilizing  squashes  which  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  the  seeds  were  affected  the  first  year.  Experiments  on  pumpkins 
and  squashes  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  25)  gave  the  same  result;  they 
also  indicated  that  C.  Pepo  and  C.  maxima  do  not  hybridize,  and  that  in  pumpkins 
and  squashes  pollen  is  impotent  on  pistils  of  the  same  plant.  In  experiments  in  her- 
baceous grafting  (ibid.)  pumpkin  vines  were  found  to  unite  with  squash. 

Germination  tests  with  squash  seeds  are  reported  in  K.  Y.  State  B.  188S,p.  70;  Ohio 
B.  1885,  p.  176,  B.  1886,  p.  254;  Ore.  B.  2;  Vt.  B.  1889,  p.  109. 

Squash  bug  (Anasa  trietis). — ^The  adult  insect  is  a  beetle  about  half  an  inch  long, 
brownish  black  above  and  dull  yellowish  beneath.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves,  gluing  them  together.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days  into 
young  beetles  greatly  resembling  the  adult.  The  perfect  insect  spends  the  wintei 
under  rubbish  and  comes  out  early  in  the  spring.  They  are  so  persistent  and  nu- 
merous that  the  vines  soon  wilt  under  their  attack. 

Hand  picking  and  destroying  the  eggs  are  the  moat  satisfactory  means  of  treat- 
ment. Kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  the  young  bugs.  A  small  dark  gray  fly  is  known 
to  be  parasitic  on  this  bug,  destroying  many  of  them.  {Colo.  B,  6;  Maae.  Satck  B. 
12;  Mich.  B.  1889,  p.  95;  N.  Af«r.  B.  2;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  26.) 

Steers. — See  Cattle, 

Strawberry  {Fragaria  sp.). — ^The  strawberry  has  been  more  widely  and  constantly 
grown  at  the  stations  than  any  other  small  fruit.  The  study  of  this  fruit  has 
consisted  most  largely  in  the  comparison  of  its  numerous  varieties,  but  various 
culture  questions  have  also  been  touched,  and  the  enemies  of  the  plant  often  inves- 
tigated. 

Botanical  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  plants  wfth  five  leaflets  instead  of  three  and 
of  white-fruited  and  double- flowered  forms  are  made  in  N.  Y.  State  B.  1887,  p.  43. 

Varieties. — Tests  of  varieties  are  recorded:  Ala.  College  B.  2,  B.l,  n.  $er.,  B.  20, ». 
eer.,  B.  29,n.  ser.;  Ala.  CanebraheB.  12;  Ark,  B.  7  (B.  1888, pp.  50, 54),  B.  11  {JB.  1889,p.  82), 
B.  13  (JR.  1890,  p.  433),  B.  17;  Cat.  B.  1888''89,  pp.  88, 110;  Colo.  B.  17,  B.  1889,  pp.  29, 
111,  B.  1890,  p.  31;  Del.  B.  18;  B.  1889,  p.  103,  B.  1890,  p.  92,  Fla.  B.  14;  Oa.  B.  11; 
III.  B.  21;  Ind.  B.  5,  B.  10,  B.  31,  B.  33,  B.  38;  Kane.  B.  26;  Ky.  B.  25,  B.  32;  La.  B. 
26  {B.  1889,  p.  430),  B.  3,  2d  ser.;  Md.  B.  9,  B.  1890,  p.  104,  B.  1891,  jp.  412; 
Maae.  Hatch  B.  6,  B.  10,  B.  15;  Mich.  B.  55,  B.  59,  B.  67,  B.  80,  B.  81;  Minn.  B.18,R. 
1888, p.  231,  Miea.  B.  1891, p.  29;  Mo.  College  B.  20,  B.  26,  Mo.  B.  10,  B.  13,  B.  16,  B.  18; 
Nev.  B.  1890,  p.  30;  N.  Y.  State  B.  24,  n.  eer.  B.  36,  n.  aer.,  B.  44,  n.  aer.,  B.  1883,  p.  226, 
B.  1886,  p.  224,  B.  1886,  p.  253,  B.  1S87,  p.  333,  B.  1888,  p.  95,  229,  B.  1889,  p.  298,  R. 
1890,  p.  259,  B.  1891,  p.  460;  N.  C.  B.  72,  B.  74;  N.  Dak.  B.  2;  Ohio  B.  1884,  pp.  IDS, 
121,  B.  1885,  p.  99,  B.  1886,  p.  180,  B.  1SS7,  p.  245,  B.  1888,  p.  103,  B.  vol.  IT,  4  {U. 
1889,  p.  101),  B.  vol.  Ill,  7  (B.  1890,  p.  211),  B.  vol.  IF,  6  {B.  1891,  p.  115);  Ore.  B.  7, 
B.  12;  Pa.  B.  8  {B.  1889,  p.  163),  B.  18;  B.  I.  B.  7;  S.  Dak.  B.  23,  B.  26;  Tenn.  B.  vol. 
II,  4,  B.  1888,  p.  12;  Tex.  B.  8  {B.  1889,  p.  30),  B.  16;  Utah  B.  10;  Vt.  B.  1888,  p.  120, 
B.  1889,  p.  123,  B.  1890,  p.  184;  Va.  B.  7;  Wia.  1890,  pp.  213,  274,  B.  1891,  p.  142. 

The  varieties  grown  run  up  to  150,  and  not  seldom  the  data  given  are  very  full— 
«.  g.,  in  Ark.  B.  13;  Ind.  B.  33,  38;  Kana.  B.  26;  Md.  &  9;  Mieh.  B.  80,  B.  81;  N.  T, 
State  B.  1890;  Ohio  B.  1888,  B.  1889,  B.  1890;  Tenn.  B.  vol.  II,  4,  Tex.  B.  S. 
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The  essentials  of  a  good  variety  are  stated  in  Ohio  B,  voL  III,  7  (iZ.  1890,  p,  210), 
and  some  generalizations  are  presented  upon  the  relation  of  length  of  season  and 
fruitfolness  among  varieties,  and  the  length  of  season  of  early  and  late  as  compared 
with  medium  varieties. 

To  compare  the  productiveness  of  perfect  and  imperfect  flowered  varieties,  a  list 
of  eight  of  each  class  was  sent  to  growers  for  their  marking.  According  to  the 
data  obtained,  the  imperfect  flowered  plants  were  considerably  more  prolific  than 
the  perfect  flowered. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  at  the  Ohio  Station  {R,  1884,  p,  119,  S.  1886,  p.  107,  B, 
1887,  p.  253)  for  three  seasons  with  strawberries  to  learn  the  influences  of  cross-fer- 
tilization upon  the  fruit  of  the  first  year.  The  first  season  modifications  of  the  fruit 
in  form,  size,  color,  and  general  appearance  seemed  to  result;  the  second  season 
there  was  some  apparent  effect,  but  the  results  seemed  far  from  decisive ;  those  of  the 
third  year  were  not  regarded  as  warranting  positive  statement.  In  crossing  experi- 
ments at  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1890,  p,  274)  many  of  the  poUenized  flowers 
gave  firuit  utterly  unlike  either  parent.  Some  of  the  results  are  illustrated  by  cuts. 
In  the  same  report  experience  in  growing  seedlings  is  noted.  Of  1,000  seedlings, 
but  20  were  saved  as  showing  any  indications  of  value,  and  of  these  15  were  dis- 
carded the  next  season.  In  Ohio  B.  1887,  p»  2SS,  the  question  is  briefly  touched 
whether  pistillate  varieties  will  fruit  when  standing  alone.  While  this  seemed 
Bometimes  to  occur,  it  was  j  adged  not  safe  to  depend  upon  it. 

The  influence  of  rain  on  pollination  has  been  somewhat  investigated  by  the  New 
Jersey  Station  (B,  C,  B,  1890,  p.  SSO),  Plants  kept  continually  wet  by  sprinkling 
during  the  flowering  season  gave  a  smaller  crop,  and  the  berries  were  very  irregular. 
This  result  is  referred  to  the  exclusion  of  bees  by  the  moisture.  Where  plants  were 
kept  dry  by  a  canvas  the  berries  were  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  field,  the  ad- 
vantage of  dryness  being  perhaps  offiset  by  the  fewer  visits  of  bees  under  the  can- 
vas. There  were  fewer  young  berries  under  the  canvas,  and  th^  indications  were 
that  its  use  is  unprofitable. 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Table  III,  Analyses  of  strawberries  are  recorded  in 
Maes,  StaU  B,  1888,  p.  233,  J2. 1889,  p.  306,  B.  1890,  p.  305;  Ohio  B,  1887,  p.  259,  B,  1888, 
pp.  108, 110;  Tenn,  B.  vol,  II,  4. 

At  the  last-named  station  17  varieties  were  examined,  and  the  determinations 
were  of  water  and  dry  matter,  sugar  and  acid,  and  food  constituents. 

The  food  and  dietetic  value  of  the  strawberry  is  discussed  with  some  fullness  in 
Ohio  B,  1887,  p*  259,  In  the  same  place  and  in  the  Tennessee  bulletin  the  increase  of 
Bugar  relatively  to  acid  in  the  cultivated  varieties  as  compared  with  the  wild  plant  is 
noted ;  also,  in  the  Ohio  reports,  the  relative  diminution  of  the  seed  in  the  cultivated 
plant. 

Culture. — ^A  new  method  of  propagation  is  described  in  Ohio  B,  1886,  p,  187,  con- 
sisting ''  simply  in  removing  the  young  runners  from  the  plant  as  soon  as,  or  even 
before,  they  have  taken  root,  and  propagating  in  a  cold  frame;  or,  in  other  words, 
treating  the  young  plants  as  florists  treat  cuttings."  The  essential  conditions  are 
plentiful  moisture  and  partial  shade.  By  this  method  '*  well-rooted  plants  can  be 
grown  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  field.''  Experiments  at  the  same  station 
(R,  1888,  p,  104)  indicated  that  market  gardeners  might  profitably  grow  strawberries 
as  a  second  crop  by  close  planting,  though  the  yield  was  less  than  when  the  plants 
had  a  whole  season.  But  planting  after  August  1  in  that  latitude  did  not  seem  desir- 
able in  any  case. 

A  successful  method  of  setting  strawberries  is  described  in  detail  in  Tex.  B.  16 
and  instructions  for  planting  are  given  with  cuts  in  Ark,  B,  1889,  p,  82. 

An  experiment  at  the  Michigan  South  Haven  Station  {B,  80)  showed  in  the  great 
minority  of  cases  a  larger — often  much  larger — yield  of  fruit  from  the  same  variety 
under  the  hill  system  than  from  the  matted  row,  "and  the  increase  is  not  from  a 
grefttet  nnmber  of  fruits  so  much  as  from  their  greater  size  and  beauty."    Notes 
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flGtv^orable  to  liill  cultivation  are  also  found  in  IftMf.  Hatch  B.  10.  In  Oa.  B,  15  the  tvo 
metliods  are  compared  to  the  advantage  of  the  hills ;  also  a  third  method  is  highly 
recommended,  viz,  setting  the  plants  15  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  placing  the  rows 
3  feet  apart,  permitting  a  matted  row  1  foot  wide  to  he  formed,  lliis  system  admits 
of  cultivation  by  horse  power. 

The  effect  of  mulching  has  been  a  subject  of  some  study.  At  the  Ohio  Station 
(22. 1884,  p,  ISO,  JR.  1885,  p.  106,  B.  1887,  p.  S5S)  observations  were  made  ou  the 
temperatures  of  straw-covered  and  bare  ground,  mostly  in  the  month  of  May,  for 
three  seasons,  showing  that  the  temperature  falls  lower  over  the  straw  sufficiently 
to  make  the  danger  of  frost  slightly  greater;  but  it  was  believed  that  the  risk  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  protection  afforded  against  drought  and  winter-killing,  the 
value  of  which  was  also  shown  by  experiment.  Where  the  ground  was  weedy  it 
seemed  advisable  to  remove  the  straw  and  after  cultivation  to  replace  it,  though 
this  increased  the  danger  from  drought.  At  the  Alabama  College  Station  (B.  1,  «. 
ser.,  B.  4,  n.  8er.)  mulching  was  found  to  insure  relatively  the  growth  of  young 
plants,  to  retard  ripening,  and  to  increase  the  yield.  It  was  asserted,  however,  that 
in  that  climate  the  crowns  should  not  be  covered,  and  was  suggested  that  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  ripening  one-half  of  the  bed  should  be  left  unmulched.  In  Va.  B.  7 
mulching  is  earnestly  advocated,  llie  straw  was  there  removed  in  April,  and  after 
cultivation  spread  again  between  the  rows  and  scattered  lightly  over  them  in  order 
that  the  plants  might  grow  through  and  the  fruit  be  kept  clean.  At  the  Texas 
Station  {B.  8)  mulching  was  deemed  not  profitable  in  the  South.  At  the  Alabama 
College  Station  {B,  1,  n,  ser,)  the  experiment  was  tried  of  removing  the  fruit  stalks 
from  plants  the  first  season  with  results  showing  the  practice  to  be  unprofitable. 

At  the  New  York  Station  {B,  1884,  p,  325)  an  experiment  in  irrigating  strawberries 
was  made,  which  showed  that  an  excess  of  water  injured  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  crop,  but  that  a  moderate  supply  in  dry  weather  was  an  advantage. 

General  notes  on  •culture  are  given  in  Ala.  B.  4,n.  ter,;  Oa,  B.  IS;  2f,  Dak,  B,S; 
Tex,  B.8, 

Manuring. — ^Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  strawberries  are  recorded  in  Del,  B, 
11;  N.  J,  R.  1891,  p,  141;  Ohio  JB.  1888,  p,  108.  The  New  Jersey  experiment  showed 
again  of  31  per  cent  in  yield  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Notes  on  manniing 
strawberries  occur  in  Oa,  B.  15, 

Strawberry,  crown  borer  {Tyloderma  fragaricB), — The  larva  of  this  insect  is  a 
small  white  footless  grub  one-fifth  inch  long,  with  a  light  yellow  head.  The  adult 
is  a  brown  beetle  one-sixth  inch  long,  resembling  the  plum  curculio.  The  eggs  aie 
laid  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  young  grub  burrows  about  in  it  and  emerges  in 
the  fall  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  ground.  They  do  not  spread  rapidly  owing  to 
their  inability  to  fly.  Old  plants  are  most  affected  and  should  be  completely  de- 
stroyed after  the  bearing  season  is  over.  Burning  over  the  patch  during  the  sum- 
mer will  destroy  them. 

Do  not  plant  strawberries  continuously  on  the  same  ground.  Insecticides  are  of 
little  value.     {Ind,  B,  33;  By.  B,  31;  N,  Y,  State  B,  35,  n,  ser,;  Ore.  B.  5,) 

Strawberry,  leaf  blight  {SphcBrella  fragarice), — A  fungous  disease  which,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  appear  to  cause  much  iigury  until  after  the  plants  are  through  bearing.  It 
is  carried  over  the  winter  in  the  tissues  of  the  old  leaves.  The  disease  is  oharac- 
torized  by  the  appearance  of  reddish  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Ths 
center  becomes  grayish  white  and  the  border  more  or  less  purple.  In  these  spots 
are  developed  the  spores  which  propagate  the  fungus.  Its  spread  may,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  controlled  by  removing  and  burning  all  old  leaves.  Frequent  resetting 
of  the  beds  is  also  recommended,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  young  and  vigorous. 
Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  attacks  than  others.  After  removing  the  old  leaves 
the  young  ones  may  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  eau  celeste  with  great 
advantage.  They  should  have  three  or  four  applications.  The  use  of  ammoniaeal 
copper  carbonate  is  also  recommended  by  some  persons.    The  old  leavea  may  be 
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lOTed  by  hand  or  cnt  off  and  raked  up,  bat  they  should  always  be  bamed.  ( Conn, 
U  B.  Ill;  Ky,  B,  SI;  N.  F.  Cornell  B,  14;  Ft,  B.  1890,  p.  14g,) 

\tnwherTy  tree  (Arbutim  unedo), — This  tree,  "the  true  madrofio  of  Spain,"  is 
ed  in  CaU  B,  1889,  pp,  110, 188,  ''  It  is  a  true  ornament  to  any  garden,  while  its 
»et  berry,  Tery  much  resembling  in  appearance  and  taste  the  strawberry^ 
;ht  make  it  profitable  fruit.  In  Spain  the  berries  are  much  liked,  and  are  canned, 
\  in  this  condition  find  their  way  even  to  Spanish- Am  erica.  The  tree  is  an  ever- 
eu  with  dark  shining  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  the  well-known  urn  shape,  and,  like  those  of  our 
droQo  and  madzanita,  of  a  transparent  white."  The  berries  do  not  mature  till 
•  second  season,  when  their  beautiful  crimson,  mingled  with  the  transparent  white 
the  flowers,  makes  the  tree  highly  ornamental.     {Cal,  B.  1890,  p.  236). 

Inbsoilliie;. — The  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  effects  of  subsoiling 
r«  given  conflicting  testimony,  due  largely  to  differences  in  climatic  conditions 
1  the  character  of  the  soils.  During  four  seasons  (1871-74)  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
tnral  College  secured  in  dry  seasons  larger  yields  of  cosn  on  subsoiled  plats,  but 
wet  seasons  the  results  were  reversed.  {Trans,  Wxb,  State  Agr,  Soc,  1872- 7S,  p.  464, 
S-*74,p,5S.) 

lie  average  of  results  in  subsoiling  com  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College 
1869  and  1870  was  in  favor  of  subsoiling.    {Pa,  Agr,  Soc,  vol,  VII,  p,  472,) 
it  the  Kansas  Station  the  average  yield  of  com  during  two  years  (1882-'83)  was 
«tically  the  same  whether  the  land  was  subsoiled  or  not.     {Kane.  B,  Bd.  of 
r.,  May,  1884,  p,  6,) 

Lt  the  New  York  State  Station  {B,  1889,  p.  295)  there  was  a  decided  loss  of  total 
en  matter  f^om  subsoiling  corn  intended  for  silage.  During  the  same  season  and 
the  same  station  subsoiling  increased  the  total  yield  of  oat  straw  and  grain,  but 
attack  of  rust  vitiated  the  experiment.  The  season  was  one  of  heavy  rainfall. 
L  test  of  subsoiling  for  oats  made  at  Cornell  University  in  1875  was  apparently 
favor  of  not  subsoiling.  {Coimell  Unit,  Studies  in  Practical  Agriculture,  1887, p,  82,) 
*oT  two  years  the  South  Carolina  Station  {B,  1889,  p,  256)  conducted  subsoiling 
ts  with  com  at  three  faf  ms  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  average  for  two 
krs  and  for  all  the  farms  shows  no  appreciable  effect  from  subsoiling  on  light 
dy  soils. 

Lt  the  Missouri  College  {B.  5,  B,  18)  subsoiling  increased  the  per  cent  of  water 
sent  in  the  soil.  With  com  this  naturally  gave  the  best  results  for  subsoiling 
seasons  of  protracted  drought,  while  the  subsoiled  plats  yielded  less  in  cold 
b  seasons. 

(ngar  beet. — See  also  Beet,  By  special  selection  and  culture  varieties  have  been 
^eloped  from  the  common  garden  beet  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sugar. 
mense  quantities  of  sugar  are  manufactured  from  beets  in  Europe,  especially  in 
rmany  and  France.  In  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this 
nstry  into  the  United  States.  Much  information  regarding  the  culture  of  sugar 
tts  and  the  making  of  beet  sugar  has  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
ricnlture  and  by  a  number  of  the  stations.  Experiments  in  growing  sugar  beets 
re  been  made  in  many  States,  and  factories  for  beet  sugar  are  in  operation  in 
iifomia,  Nebraska,  and  Utah.  A  popular  summary  of  information  on  the  culture 
the  sugar  beet  was  recently  published  as  Farmerel'  Bnlleiin  No,  S  of  the  U.  S. 
partment  of  Agriculture,  from  which  the  following  brief  statements  have  been 
ipiled. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  sugar  beet  reaches    its   highest    development 
regions  having  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  about  7(P  F.    In  the  United 
.tea  the  region  includes  portions  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  K^^ 
:k,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  l\\viio\%,'^\ft^ ^^Ti^Axv^'^Vv^- 
ota,  Iowa,  South  D»kota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Now  Mexico,  XT\7.oT5iai,\^\ia^^A^"5^^'» 
rBda,  WasbingtoD,  Oregoa,  and  California.    As  a  rul©  a  Ta\n£«\\ol  IxoxaVKoX.* 
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four  incliM  during  the  summer  months  is  required  for  sugar  beets,  but  moisture  may 
be  supplied  from  the  soil,  as  in  certain  localities  in  California  and  Nebraska,  or  by 
irrigation.  A  sandy  loam  is  considered  the  best  soil,  but  good  beets  ^an  be  pro- 
duced on  any  soil  suitable  for  corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes.  The  land  should  be  rea- 
sonably level  and  good  drainage  (with  tiles  if  necessary)  is  essential.  Among  the 
varieties  most  widely  grown  in  Europe  are  Yilmorin  Improved,  Klein  Wauzle- 
ben,  White  Expelsior,  White  Imperial,  Simon  Le  Grande,  Florimond  and  Bulteau 
Desprez  Richest,  and  Brabant.  The  first  two  have  been  most  extensively  used  in 
this  country.  The  quality  of  the  seed  is  of  the  highest  importance.  This  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  most  painstaking  care.  In  Europe  the  production  of  the 
seed  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  At  the  time  of  harvest  the  best 
average  beets  for  sugar,  weighing  20  to  24  ounces,  regular  in  form,  and  smooth,  are 
carefully  harvested  and  the  leaves  cut  off  without  injuring  the  neck  of  the  heel 
These  beete,  known  as  ''  mothers,"  are  carefully  protected  against  frost,  in  piles 
covered  with  earth  (or  straw).  In  early  spring  the  ''mothers"  are  tested  to 
determine  the  density  of  their  juice  and  their  sugar- content.  This  test  is  made  on 
a  small  piece  of  the  beet  removed  with  an  appropriate  instrument  from  the  center 
of  the  root.  The  standard  of  excellence  for  beet  mothers  is  16  to  18  per  cent  of 
sugar,  with  a  purity  of  85.  The  "  mothers "  are  used  only  for  the  production  of 
seed. 

Culture. — The  land  intended  for  sugar  beets  should  be  plowed  in  the  autumn  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  9  inches  and  subsoiled  6  or  7  inches  deeper.  In  the  spring  the  surface 
of  the  soil  should  be  reduced  to  perfect  tilth  by  thorough  cultivation  immediately  be- 
fore planting.  Planting  may  be  by  hand  or  by  drill.  If  the  drill  is  used  15  to  26  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  are  required,  if  the  planting  is  by  hand,  only  10  to  15  pounds.  If 
the  soil  is  moist  the  seed  should  be  covered  only  one-half  inch,  if  dry  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  As  soon  as  the  beets  are  large  enough  to  mark  the  rows  cultivatiou 
with  the  horse  or  hand  hoe  may  be  commenced.  When  the  plants  have  four  leaves 
they  should  be  thinned  to  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  leaving  the  most  vigorous  plants. 
At  the  same  time  a  thorough  hoeing  by  hand  should  be  made.  About  once  a  week 
during  the  season  of  growth  (6  to  8  weeks)  the  crop  should  be  cultivated  with  nar- 
row cultivators  to  remove  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  proper  tilth.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  leaves  or  root  of  the  beet. 

Manuring. — The  soil  ingredients  most  essential  for  the  sugar  beet  are  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash^  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  last  two  can  ordinarily  be  sup- 
plied by  the  press  cakes  from  the  sugar  factory.  If,  however,  lime  ia  needed  land 
plaster,  burned  lime,  or  ground  shells  may  be  used.  Potash  may  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  the  molasses  and  other  residues  from  the  sugar  factory,  and  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  salts.  Ground  bone,  superphosphate,  or  basic  slag  will  supply  the 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  dried  blood,  tankage,  cotton-seed  meal,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
nitrogen.  Stable  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  previous  crop  and  not  to  the  beets 
themselves.  If  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  applied  too  freely  the  value  of  the  beet 
for  sugar  making  will  be  reduced.  Beets  should  follow  wheat  or  other  cereaL  A 
good  rotation  is  wheat,  beets,  clover,  potatoes. 

Harvesting. — The  time  varies,  but  in  general  beets  planted  the  first  week  in 
May  may  be  harvested  about  October  20.  Harvesting  may  be  delayed  if  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  second  growth.  The  beets  should  first  be  loosened  in  the  soil  and  then 
removed  by  hand.  For  looseniBg  the  beete  a  specially  devised  machine  may  be  used. 
The  tops  are  next  removed  by  cutting  the  necks  of  the  beets  with  a  large  knife. 
The  topped  beets  are  thrown  into  piles  and  covered  with  the  tops  until  they  can  be 
delivered  at  the  factory. 

Manufacture  of  sugar. — This  is  carried  on  in  large  factories  by  the  diffusion 
process. 

^^The  beets  are  first  conveyed  to  washmg-iaivV^  ^^xoN^ided  with  suitable  apparatos 
forkefiping  them  in  motion  and  tranaf exnng  \Aieni  Vr^^xWSfcL^  «iA  iL^TSL^Vich  the 
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fresh  water  enters,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  adhering  soil,  together  with  any 
sand  and  pebbles,  may  be  completely  removed.  By  a  suitable  eleyator  the  beets  are 
next  taken  to  a  point  above  the  center  of  the  battery,  whence  they  are  dropped  into 
a  slicing  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  sliced  into  pieces  of  greater  or  less  length  and 
of  small  thickness,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  cells  of  the  battery  they  will  not  lie 
BO  closely  together  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  diffusion  Juices.  The  slices, 
commonly  called  cossettes,  next  pass  into  the  diffusion  battery,  in  which  the  sugar 
is  extracted  in  the  usual  way.  The  extracted  cossettes  are  carried  through  a  press, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  water  is  removed,  and  they  are  then  in  suitable  condition 
for  use  as  cattle  food.  The  diffusion  juices  are  carried  to  oarbonatation  or  satura- 
tion tanks,  where  they  are  treated  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  lime 
and  afterward  with  carbonic  acid  until  nearly  all  of  the  lime  is  precipitated.  The 
slightly  alkaline  juices  are  next  passed  through  filter  presses,  by  which  the  precipi- 
tated lime  and  other  matter  are  removed.  The  juices  pass  next  to  a  second  set  of 
carbonatation  tanks,  in  which  they  undergo  a  treatment  in  each  particular  similar 
to  the  one  just  mentioned,  except  that  the  quantity  of  lime  added  to  the  second  satu- 
ration is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first.  The  refiltered  juices  from 
the  second  saturation  are  carried  to  the  multiple-effect  vacuum-pan  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  sirup.  The  sirups  are  taken  into  the  vacuum  strike  pan  and  reduced 
to  sugar  called  masse  cuite,  containing  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  The  uncrys- 
tallized  sirups  together  with  the  water  are  separated  from  the  sugar  by  the  centrif- 
ugals, and  form  the  molasses.  The  molasses  is  either  reboiled  and  a  second  crop  of 
crystals  obtained,  or  is  treated  in  various  ways  for  separating  the  sugar  which  it 
still  contains.  One  of  these  methods  which  has  come  into  general  use  is  known  as 
the  Steffen  process.  Another  method  consists  in  separating  the  salts  which  prevent 
the  crystallization  of  the  sugar  by  the  process  of  osmosis.  A  third  method  consists 
in  the  use  of  strontium  salts  for  the  separation  instead  of  lime  salts,  as  in  the  Steffen 
process;  or,  finally,  the  molasses  may  be  subjected  to  fermentation  and  distillation 
and  the  sugar  therein  contained  thus  converted  into  alcohol. 

TThe  above  is  the  general  method  used  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar.  If  re- 
fined sugar  is  to  be  made  the  juices  and  sirups  are  passed  over  bone  black  to  de- 
colorize them  and  the  crystals  are  washed  in  the  centrifugal  in  order  to  make  them 
perfectly  white.  Another  method  consists  in  treating  the  juice  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  purifying  the  crystals  by  washing  them  with  sirups  of  varying  degrees  of 
consistency  until  all  the  molasses  adhering  thereto  is  washed  away."  (  U,  S,  D,  A, 
Farmer t^  B.  5.) 

The  results  of  experiments  by  the  Department,  the  stations,  and  farmers  show 
that  sugar  beets  with  satisfactory  sugar  content  may  be  grown  at  least  in  portions  of 
California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  economic  con- 
ditions will  warrant  the  establishment  of  factories.  If  the  industry  is,  to  be  suc- 
cessful not  only  ample  capital  for  the  equipment  of  factories  must  be  secured,  but 
the  manufacturer  must  have  assurances  that  the  farmers  in  his  locality  will  perform 
the  painstaking  labor  necessary  to  produce  good  beets  and  will  see  to  it  that  the 
quality  of  the  beets  is  kept  up  by  the  use  of  good  seed. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  history  and  culture  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
process  of  making  beet  sugar  may  be  found  in  the  following  publications  of  the  U. 
8.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Special  E.  g8  {1880);  Dimtion  of  Chemistry  B,  5,  B.  g7, 
B.  SO,  B,  33.    (The  last  two  give  accounts  of  experiments  in  1890  and  1891.) 

The  work  of  the  stations  on  sugar  beets  has  been  in  testing  varieties,  analyzing 
samples  of  beets  grown  at  the  stations  and  by  farmers,  and  publishing  information 
regarding  the  methods  of  culture  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  their  several 
localities.  The  earliest  work  was  by  the  California  Station  in  1876  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  and  North  Carolina  Stations  in  1878. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  pablicationa  on  tt\ig;(wt\>««XA\B«^^^V)  ^^^^ 
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stations:  Ark,  R,  1890, p.  11;  CaL.  R,  187G-'77,'p.  66,  R.  1878-*79,  p.  5S,  E.  1890, 
jp.  S8,  R.  1890,  pp,  115,  296;  Colo.  B.  7,  B,  11,  B.  14,  R.  1888,  p.  149,  B.  1890,  p.  191; 
Conn,  State  R.  1878,  p.  124;  Ind,  B,  18,  B.  SI,  B,  84,  B.  39;  Iowa  B.  8,  B,  12,  B.  16,  B, 
17;  Kana,  B.  16,  B.  SI;  Ky.  B,  5;  Md,  R.  1890,  p.  ISS;  Ma%$,  State  R.  1888,  p.  1S9,  R, 

1889,  p.  170,  R,  1890,  pp.  179,  306;  Mich,  B.  46,  B.  68,  B.  71,  B,  82,  R.  1889,  p.  84; 
Minn.  B.  2,  B.  14,  B.  21,  R.  1888,  pp.  102,  396;  Mo.  B.  17;  Kebr.  B.  IS,  B.  16,  B.  21; 
Nev.  B.  IS,  B.  13,  R.  1891,  p.  22;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  26;  N.  C.  B.  (1878),  R.  1879,  p.  90; 
N.  Dak,  B,  5;  Ohio  B.vol.  V,  2;  Ore.  B.  4,B.  17;  S.  Dak.  B.  14,  B.  16,  B.  19,  B.  27,  B. 

1890,  p.  10;  Utah  R.  1891,  p.  43;  Wash.  B.  3;  Wie.  B.  26,  B.  30,  R.  1891,  p.  176;  Wjfo. 
B.S. 

Sugar  cane  {ScLccharum  officinarwn), — A  perennial  plant  of  the  grass  family.  It 
grows  6  to  14  feet  high,  has  broad  leaves  shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  Indian  com, 
and  does  not  produce  seed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  the 
entire  cane.  After  the  first  year  the  growth  springs  from  the  stubble  of  the 
preceding  year.  Sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  from  remote  ages,  and  is 
now  extensively  grown  in  tropical  countries  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  not  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  north  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana  is  the 
groat  sugar  State  of  the  Union  and  maintains  an  experiment  station  for  the  study  of 
questions  relating  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This 
station  was  first  located  at  Kenner  and  is  now  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  statements  in  this  article  are  based  en  the  work  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Station. 

Varieties. — Two  varieties  of  sugar  cane  are  popular  in  Louisiana,  the  purple  and 
the  striped  or  red  ribbon  cane.  At  the  sugar  station  the  striped  cane  has  given  the 
heavier  yield  and  the  higher  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  striped  cane  has  more  foliage 
and  grows  larger,  but  produces  less  stalks  to  the  acre  than  the  purple.  The  latter 
is  believed  to  be  more  hardy  and  to  stand  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  has  less  ten- 
dency to  variation  of  type  than  the  striped  cane.  A  number  of  foreign  varieties 
were  found  to  be  identical  with  the  valuable  variety  La  Price.  Other  promising 
foreign  varieties  are  Mexican  Striped,  Bataviau  Striped,  Pupuha,  and  Kokea.  Some 
foreign  varieties  are  yearly  improving  as  they  become  better  acclimated.  When 
foreign  varieties  were  grown  at  the  stations  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Calhoun  the  growth 
was  much  diminished,  but  in  many  instances  the  sugar  content  was  inoreaaed.  A 
foreign  cane  called  Japanese  or  Zwinga  withstands  considerable  cold  and  hence  ia 
promising  for  latitudes  just  north  of  the  sugar-cane  belt.  It  is  a  hard  white  cane  of 
good  length,  small  diameter,  and  relatively  low  sugar  content. 

Composition. — Naturally  the  composition  of  sugar  cane  varies  greatly  with  differ- 
ent seasons  and  localities.  The  foUowing  table  gives  results  of  some  analyses  made 
at  the  Louisiana  Station  and  at  the  same  time  affords  data  as  to  total  yield  of  caue 
planted  at  different  distances. 

Experiments  in  different  widths  of  rows  in  stubble  oanefor  1801. 
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Analyses  of  fall  grown  bat  immatare  cane  oat  September  25  indicate  that  a  ton 
of  oane  delivered  at  the  mill  removes  from  the  soil  1.5  poands  nitrogen,  2.17 pounds 
potash,  1.48  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.8  pound  lime. 

Culture. — The  land  is  prepared  with  very  large  plows.  The  stalks  of  sugar  cane 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  and  covered.  A  single  continuous  line  of  canes 
is  occasionally  planted,  but  usually  two  or  more  stalks  are  laid  side  by  side,  making 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple  lines  of  plant  cane.  Two  stalks  have  given  better 
results  than  any  other  number.  Late  fall  or  early  winter  planting  causes  an  earlier 
spring  growth  than  spring  planting  and  is  therefore  preferred.  The  stalks  are 
usually  cut  into  sections,  so  that.in  cultivation  the  planted  stalks  are  not  so  easily 
plowed  up.  Experiments  in  cutting  v$.  not  cutting  plant  cane  showed  a  loss  in  ton- 
nage from  cutting.  The  same  experiment  repeated  another  season,  but  on  cane  from 
the  stubble,  showed  injurious  effects  as  the  result  of  catting  the  stalks  into  sections. 

Cane  rows  are  usually  6  to  7  feet  wide.  Experiments  have  resulted  in  a  heavier 
tonnage  from  3-foot  rows  than  from  any  other,  but  proper  cultivation  of  such  nar- 
row rows  is  impracticable  and  the  amount  of  cane  required  in  planting  is  very  great. 
After  making  allowance  for  the  extra  amount  of  seed  cane  necessary,  many  experi- 
ments indicate  that  it  would  be  economical  to  narrow  the  rows  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  good  cultivation  (see  table  above). 

Using  two  stalks  and  a  lap,  the  following  amounts  of  cane  are  required  to  plant  an 
acre:  In  3- foot  rows,  9^  tons;  in  4-foot  rows,  7  tons;  in  5-foot  rows,  5.8  tons;  in  6- 
foot  rows,  4f  tons;  in  7- foot  rows,  4  tons. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  the  whole  stalk,  but  the  Louisiana  Station  has  shown 
that  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk,  the  poorest  for  sugar-making,  equals  or  sur- 
passes the  richer  lower  portion  for  seed.  From  experiments  it  seems  that  stubble 
cane  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  plant  cane  for  seed.  Stripping  off  dead 
leaves  during  growth  and  preventing  the  growth  of  all  shoots,  except  the  original 
sprouts,  have  not  given  favorable  results. 

Sugar  cane  is  given  clean  culture  till  June,  when  it  is  laid  by. 

Surface  irrigation,  subirrigation,  and  tile  drainage  all  proved  very  profitable  for 
cane  in  south  Louisiana.  The  average  of  many  experiments  at  Eenner^  Louisiana, 
showed  a  gain  of  672  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  4.38  tons  of  cane,  due  to  tile 
drainage. 

liANURiKO. — ^The  soil  of  the  sugar  belt  of  Louisiana  is  rich  in  potash,  and  hence 
this  element  in  fertilizers  has  given  no  striking  and  immediate  result.  A  combina- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  for  sugar  cane.  An  acre  needs  from 
24  to  48  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  can  be  most  cheaply  supplied  in  350  to  700  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  nitrogen  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  slightly 
more  effective,  but  its  cost  prohibits  its  use.  The  soluble  phosphates  in  combina- 
tion with  nitrogen  have  been  slightly  beneficial ;  40  to  70  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  acre  is  the  amount  recommended.  Pea  vines  turned  under  gave  an  increase, 
extending  even  to  the  second  year's  stubble.  Plats  from  which  pea  vines  had  been 
eat  for  hay  gave  a  good  yield,  but  smaller  than  where  vines  were  turned  under. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  nitrogen  produces  a  heavy  tonnage  of  low  sugar  content 
and  of  a  character  difficult  to  work  up  into  sugar.  At  the  Mississippi  Station  ashes 
used  as  a  fertilizer  increased  the  percentage  of  pure  sugar. 

Rotation.— When  properly  fertilized  a  field  may  remain  in  cane  for  a  number  of 
years.  Exhaustive  crops  should  not  precede  cane.  One  of  the  best  preparations  for 
cane  is  a  crop  of  i>eas,  which  should  be  turned  under  in  the  fall. 

Harvestino. — Sugar  cane  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  cut,  and  hauled  to  the  sugar 
mill  in  November  or  December.  The  yield  per  acre  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Station 
has  nsnally  been  between  30  and  40  tons  of  cane,  each  ton  yielding  from  125  to  240 
pounds  of  sngar,  besides  molasses.  On  poor  upland,  at  Calhoun,  Louisiana,  and 
with  a  cheap  mill,  each  acre  in  sugar  cane  gave  1,600  pounds  of  su^gar  uad  1Q^\ 
gallons  of  molasses,  or  a  total  value  of  $85.35  per  acT^ 
2094^No.  15 22 
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Sugar-making. — Sagar  is  mannfactured  either  by  the  roller-mill  system  or  by  the 
diffusion  process.  The  plant  for  the  latter  is  expensive,  consisting  of  tanks,  vacnnm 
pans,  centrifugals,  etc.  The  advantage  of  the  diffusion  process  over  grinding  lies 
in  the  more  complete  extraction  of  the  sugar  by  the  former  process.  The  Louisiana 
Station,  under  the  diffusion  system,  has  extracted  from  93.58  per  cent  to  96.10  per 
cent  of  the  total  sugar  in  the  cane,  and  has  secured  more  than  240  pounds  of  sugar 
from  a  ton  of  cane. 

The  apparatus  for  sugar-making  on  a  small  scale  is  described  in  La.  B,  S,  td  <er. 
This  outfit  is  said  to  cost  from  $50  to  $300.  Its  essential  parts  are  a  roller  mill  (for 
horse  power),  a  sulphur  box,  in  which  the  j  aice  meets  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  an 
evaporator  or  cooker.  After  sulphuring,  the  juice  is  neutralized  with  lime.  After 
the  juice  has  cooked  to  a  thick  sirup  it  is  poured  into  a  cooler.  Here  stirring  induces 
graining,  after  which  in  another  vessel  the  liquid  portion,  molasses,  is  allowed  to 
drip  or  drain  away  the  molasses.  With  this  outfit  at  the  Louisiana  Station  at 
Calhoun,  each  ton  of  cane  yielded  132.08  pounds  of  sugar  and  106.50  pounds  of 
molasses. 

{Fla.  B.  16;  La,  B.  7,  B,  20,  B,  14,  B.  tO,  B.  BS,  B,  f7,  B,  £8,  and  B.  5,  B,  6,  B.  7,  B. 
8,  B.  9,  B.  11,  B.  14,  £d  9er, ;  Mxbb,  B.  1889,  p,  SO;  S.  C.  B.  1889,  p,  343.) 

Sulla  (J7ipdj^«arttmcoronarittm)[also  known  as  Soola  clover  or  French  honeysuckle] .— 
A  perennial  leguminous  plant,  somewhat  resembling  red  clover.  For  analyses,  see 
Masa.  State  R.  1890,  pp,  292,  297,  R.  1891,  pp.  316,  323.  At  the  Massachusetts  State 
Station  (R.  1890,  p.  174)  suUa  made  a  healthy  and  vigorous  gprowth,  shading  the 
ground  well.  It  is  proof  against  the  average  winter.  At  the  Nebraska  Station  {B.  6) 
it  made  a  small  growth. 

Sumac  {Rhu8  spp.). — In  Cal.  R.  1882,  p.  108,  are  notes  upon  the  south  European 
or  tanner's  sumac,  R.  coriaria,  and  incidentally  upon  American  species.  In  view  of 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  oak  bark  suitable  for  tanning  in  California,  and 
of  the  rather  low  tannin  content  of  the  sumacs  there  native,  it  is  deemed  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  that  the  tanner's  sumac  will  thrive  in  the  State.  ''Its 
growth  here  in  Berkeley  has  been  astonishing,  and  it  has  proved  itself  hardy  in  the 
open  air,  even  when  very  young.''  It  is  judged,  therefore,  that  it  will  prove  adapted 
to  '*  the  coast  region  of  the  State  generally,  its  true  place  being  no  doubt  on  our 
poison-oak  lands.''  It  is  easily  propagated,  pieces  of  subterranean  runners  readilv 
forming  plants  in  one  season.  Considerations  are  adduced  tending  to  show  that  its  cul- 
ture would  be  profi  table.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  consumption 
of  the  product  of  Eastern  species,  the  price  of  the  European  sumac  is  still  twice  as 
great,  the  former  containing  a  coloring  matter  which  prevents  its  use  for  white 
leather.  To  the  suggestion  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  picking  early  in 
Juno,  when  the  coloring  matter  is  not  present,  it  is  objected  that  the  foliage  at  that 
time  is  so  full  of  water  as  greatly  to  increase  the  expense.  The  method  of  culture 
and  handling  the  tanner's  sumac  as  practiced  in  Europe  is  described. 

Sunflower  {Helianthus  annuus). — An  annual  plant  growing  10  or  12  feet  high.  Its 
showy  flower  head,  with  large  yellow  rays,  contains  numerous  large  seeds,  which 
yield  about  15  per  cent  of  oil,  used  for  adulterating  olive  oil,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  seeds  are  also  used  as  food  for  animal  d.  The  New  York  State  Station 
planted  sunflower  seed  in  hills  42  by  44  inches  apart,  four  kernels  to  the  hill.  The 
culture  was  the  same  as  for  com.  The  yield  of  seed  was  50  bushels,  or  1,150  poundi 
per  acre.  The  air-dry  seed  contained  20.50  per  cent  of  fat  and  15.88  per  cent  of 
albuminoids.    Drying  the  heads  under  cover  is  recommended. 

Superphosphatea. — See  Phoaphatea. 

Bweet  com  (Zea  mays  var.). — See  also  Com.  The  varieties  of  this  group  have 
often  been  considered  chiefly  in  tests  of  their  merits  for  the  table,  but  also  some- 
what with  reference  to  use  as  forage. 

Varieties.— ^Teata  are  recorded  in  Colo.  R.  ISS8,  p.  160,  R,  1889, 55,  5f ,  102, 121,  B. 
IS90,pp,  197,  £10;  Conn.  State  R.  1889,  p.  tSt;  m.  B.  4,  B,  8,  B,  »;  U4,  B,1»,BA1^ 
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B.  S4y  B,  S8;  Ky.  B,  St,  B,  38;  La,  B.  S,  2d  $er.;  Me,  B.  1890^  p.  103;  M<u$,  Hatch  B, 
7;  Mich,  B.  57,  B.  70,  B.  79;  Minn.  R,  1886,  p,  340  R.  1888,  p,  S43;  Nebr.  B,  if,  B,  19; 
Nev.  R.  1890,  p,  19;  N.  Y.  Stats  R.  1882,  p,  135,  R.  1883,  p,  47,  R.  1884,  p.  156,  R.  1889, 
p.  SSO  jB.  1890,  p.  287;  N.  C.  B.  74;  Ohio  R.  1884,  p.  139,  R.  1885,  p.  123,  R.  1886,  p. 
178,  B,  1887,  p.  243;  Pa,  B.  10,  R,  1888,  p,  145;  Tenn,  B.  vol.  III,  2;  Utah  B.  3,  B. 
12;  VU  R.  1889,  p.  135,  R,  1890,  p.  157. 

In  the  Connecticnt  tests  for  1889  seed  of  two  varieties  from  Eastern  and  Western 
sources  was  compared,  the  data  including  analyses  of  the  product.  The  Massachu- 
setts Hatch  test  of  1890  also  included  Eastern  and  Western  seed  of  three  varieties, 
and  analyses  for  sugar  content  of  all  varieties  are  given.  No  very  distinct  conclu- 
sions were  ohtained  in  either  case.  In  N.  Y,  State  R,  1884,  p,  156,  full  descriptions 
are  given  of  33  varieties,  which  are  classified  according  to  size  of  ear  stalk,  form  of 
kernels,  color  of  cob  and  kernels,  etc.  III.  B.  4,  B.  8,  and  B.  13  give  the  results 
of  extensive  garden  tests  of  varieties.  Full  descriptions  are  given  with  classifica- 
tion as  early,  medium,  or  late,  and  according  to  color  of  ear.  In  the  last  of  these 
bulletins  a  revision  of  the  previous  grouping  is  made  so  as  to  bring  together  all 
varieties  which  were  substantially  alike,  and  49  were  still  found  distinct  enough  to 
be  left  separate.    The  synonyms  are  given  with  the  descriptions. 

COMPOsmoN. — See  Appendix,  TaJ)le8  I  and  III.  Analyses  with  reference  to  sugar 
content  are  given  in  Mast,  Hatch  B.  7;  Mass.  State  R,  1891,  p.  336. 

In  Me.  B.  1889,  p.  287,  the  manurial  and  food  ingredients  of  four  lots  of  sweet  com 
are  given  for  stalks,  husks,  kernels,  and  cobs,  separately.  The  kernel  was  found  to 
contain  only  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  22  per  cent  of  the  pot- 
ash, and  41  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  showing  that  the  kernel  might  be  sold,  and  yet 
a  large  part  of  the  fertilizing  ingredient's  retained  on  the  farm. 

The  successful  crossing  of  sweet  and  flint  corn  is  noted  in  Ohio  R.  1883,  p,  64,  An 
experiment  with  fertilizers  on  sweet  corn  is  reported  in  N,  H,  B.  10. 

Germination  tests  of  the  seed  are  recorded  in  III.  B.  8;  Me.  R.  1888,  p.  141;  Mich. 
B.  57;  N.  T.  State  R.  1883,  p.  68;  Ohio  R.  1885,  p.  153;  Ore.  B.  2. 

Sweet  potato  {Ipomtea  hatata^). — ^Variety  teats  are  reported  as  follows:  Ark.  R. 

1889,  p.  91,  R.  1890,  p.  123;  La.  B.  13,  2d  aer. ;  Nebr.  B.  12,  B.  19;  N.  Y.  State  R,  1889, 
p,  326,  R.  1890,  p.  296;  N.  C,  B,  74. 

In  La.  B.  13,  2d  aer,,  descriptions  are  given  of  14  varieties,  of  which  the  forms  of 
leaves  are  figured.  These  are  placed  in  four  classes,  according  to  form  of  tubers 
(which  are  figured)  and  according  to  quality,  as  mealy  or  sugary.  In  the  test  at  this 
station,  besides  yield  and  size  of  tubers  for  14  varieties,  the  effects  of  frosts  on  the 
vines  were  observed. 

The  tests  in  New  York  were  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  sweet  potato 
could  be  successfully  grown  in  that  State.  The  results  at  the  station  and  in  trials 
made  by  farmers  were  quite  favorable.  Directions  for  culture  are  given.  A  trial 
in  Colorado  (R.  1890,  p.  205)  indicated  profit  in  growing  sweet  potatoes  in  that  State 

also. 

Composition. — Analyses  of  the  vines  of  two  varieties  occur  in  Qa.  B.  4;  of  vines 
and  tubers  together  for  each  of  five  varieties,  Ark.  R,  1890,  p.  125;  of  vines  and 
tubers  separately  for  five  varieties,  Qa.  B.  13;  of  tubers  of  fourteen  varieties,  La. 
B.  13,  2d  ear.;  of  tubers  showing  the  effects  of  different  fertilizers,  K.  J.  R.  1892,  p. 
132.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  the  vines  as  determined  at  the  Georgia  Station  {B.  4) 
was  about  1:5.89.  The  analysis  of  the  vines,  as  judged  at  the  Arkansas  Station, 
showed  them  to  be  very  valuable  as  food  for  stock,  by  which  also  they  wore  found  to 
be  relished  at  all  times.    (See  Appendix,  Table  II.) 

CULTURK. — In ^Za.  College  B.  5  {1887)  it  is  urged  that  the  sweet  potato  is  the  root 
crop  suited  to  the  cotton  States  instead  of  the  turnip  and  beet,  so  much  advocated  in 
the  North  and  in  Europe.  At  this  station  (B.  31,  n.  aer.)  the  results  of  planting 
large  vs.  small  seed  justified  the  use  of  the  former.    At  the  Arkansas  Station  {R. 

1890,  p.  1S7)  high  and  Iqw  culture  were  compared,  the  i«Buit  tv7Qi\xk%  ^^^^»^^«^< 
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Removing  foar-fiffchB  of  the  vines  when  well  grown  resulted  in  a  large  loss  to  the 
crop. 

In  Oa,  B.  11  and  B,  17  methods  of  caltare  are  diseussed  in  some  detail  m  ith  recom- 
mendations. Experiments  in  planting  at  different  distances  favored  the  distance  of 
2  by  Si  feet,  2^  by  S|  following  closely.  Hill  and  flat  culture  were  also  compared 
{B,  17) f  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  difference  in  the  result 
from  planting  large  and  small  tubers  was  very  small.  Experiments  at  the  Louisi- 
ana Station  (B.  IS,  fd  «er.}  indicated  that  plants  must  be  set  at  least  15  in'^hes  apart 
iu  the  row  for  maximum  yield.  Some  cultural  notes  occur  in  N,  J.  E.,  1891,  p,  1S4. 
Directions  for  sweet-potato  culture  are  given  in  N.  Y.  State  B,  1889,  p,  826.  At  the 
Tennessee  Station  {B,  vol.  HI,  1)  the  results  of  several  earlier  and  later  plantiags 
were  compared,  showing  for  those  made  from  May  18  to  June  1  a  larger  yield  with 
less  unmerchantable  tubers  than  for  those  made  from  April  27  to  May  11. 

Manuring. — Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  sweet  potatoes  are  recorded  in  ^2a. 
ColUge  B.  5  (1887),  B.  S,  n.  aer.;  Ark.  B.  1889,  p.  91,  B.  1890,  p.  1S7;  Del.  B.  11;  Go. 
B.  11,  B.  17;  La.  B.  57  {North  La.  B.  1889,  p.  488),  B.  8,  Bd  ser.,  B.  IS,  td  aer.;  N.  J. 
B.  34,  B.  P,  B.  1883,  pp.  16,  57, 96,  B.  1890,  p.  150,  B.  1891,  p.  lU. 

Storage. — The  preservation  of  sweet  potatoes  has  been  somewhat  investigated! 
especially  at  the  Georgia  Station.  In  view  of  the  successful  experience  of  a  citizen 
of  the  State  in  preserving  sweet  potatoes  in  a  pit  under  glass  upon  a  floor  with 
another  floor  above  where  they  had  light  and  air,  similar  conditions  were  secured 
for  trial  at  the  station  (B.  S,  B.  3),  a  similar  pit  being  prepared  and  use  being  made 
also  of  a  dry  weU.  Of  the  potatoes  placed  in  the  pit  November  23,  all  but  7  per  cent 
were  sound  April  1,  but  of  those  in  the  well  nearly  all  were  lost.  The  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  were  much  the  same,  but  there  were  some  differences  in 
circumstances  of  digging  and  amount  of  light.  The  subject  was  deemed  to  require 
further  investigation,  and  experiments  with  other  methods,  as  noted  in  B.  11,  B.  17, 
have  also  been  undertaken.  At  the  New  York  State  Station  (B.  1890,  p.  S96)  tuben 
packed  in  dry  road  dust  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  continued  fit  for  the  table 
till  after  the  middle  of  January.  At  the  South  Carolina  Station  (B.  6,  %.  aer.)  exper- 
iments were  made  in  keeping  small  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  packed  with  various 
materials  in  barrels.  The  materials  used  were  sand,  cotton  seed,  cotton  hulls,  dam- 
aged lint  cotton,  wheat  bran,  newspapers,  and  hay,  of  which  dry  sand  and  cotton 
hulls  gave  the  best  rcsultis.  **  Wrapping  each  potato  with  paper  induced  rapid 
decay,''  but  "  a  double  lining  of  paper  next  the  barrel  was  fairly  effective  in  keep- 
ing out  cold  and  preventing  rot."  The  keeping  qualities  of  large  and  small  tubers 
appeared  about  equal. 

In  Ark.  B.  1890,  p.  127,  where  the  tops  of  sweet  potatoes  are  recommended  for 
feeding  stock,  it  is  advised  that  they  be  ensiled,  as  they  do  not  cure  readily  into 
hay. 

Sweet  potato,  black  rot  (Ceratocyatia  fimhriata). — A  i>otato  affected  with  this 
fungous  disease  will  exhibit  one  or  more  dark  brown  patches  of  irregular  outline. 
The  spots  spread  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
the  center  breaks  up  in  an  irregular  way.  This  fungus  is  usually  present  at  dig- 
ging time,  but  is  then  so  undeveloped  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  soft  rot,  in  that  it  is  dry  and  inoffensive.  Its  spread  is  worst  after  digging, 
and  any  cut  or  braiHod  place  will  farnish  a  good  place  for  its  attack.  This  disease 
lakes  on  several  forms,  and  each  is  supplied  with  spores  for  its  rapid  spread.  In 
every  case  the  spores  are  formed  underground,  and  how  long  they  can  retain  their 
vitality  is  unknown.  Wherever  black  rot  is  bad  sweet  potatoes  should  not  be 
planted  for  some  time.  It  is  important  also  that  healthy  sets  should  be  used.  The 
seed  potatoes  and  young  plants  might  be  advantageously  treated  with  fungicides 
in  the  hotbed.  It  is  well  establiuhed  that  plants  grown  from  diseased  "seed"  will 
spread  the  disease.  All  the  spores  of  the  fungus  may  be  killed  by  heating  the  soil 
of  the  bed  to  a  hi^h  temperature  for  several  hours.  This  method  of  sterilixatlou  if 
onJjr  applicable  to  hotbeds.    (Del.  R.  1830^  p.  90;  N.  J.  B,  76,  £.  IC^ 
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Sweet  potato,  dry  rot  (Phoma  batatcB), — A  fangons  disease,  in  which  the  npper 
CDd  of  the  root  becomee  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  nuuierous  small  pimples  appear  over 
its  surface.  The  whole  substance  of  the  potato  is  attacked,  and  the  usually  plump, 
juicy  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  dry  powder,  making  the  root  worthless.  A  rotation  of 
crops,  care  in  selection  of  seed,  and  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  reftise  are  advised 
as  preveutiye  measures  for  this  and  other  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes.     (N,  J,  B,  76,) 

Sweet  potato,  leaf  blights. — The  disease  caused  by  the  fungus  Phylloaticta  hatth 
iicola  confhies  itself  to  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  potato,  and  is  troublesome  in  propor- 
tion to  its  abundance.  It  is  distinguished  by  spotfl  which  are  small  at  first  but 
increase  and  coalesce  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leaf  is  involved. 

Another  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  potato  is  the  leaf  mold,  caused  by  the 
fungus  CystapuB  ipomcccB'pandvrana!,  With  this  disease  the  leaves  first  lose  their  deep 
green  color,  and  are  more  or  less  covered  with  brown  patches  which  soon  become 
dead  and  nearly  black.  Upon  the  under  side  there  may  be  seen  small  patches  of  a 
whitish  color.  These  places  are  where  the  skin  is  broken  and  multitudes  of  spores 
are  escaping.  There  is  another  form  of  this  fungus  which  is  said  not  to  grow  on  the 
cultivated  sweet  potato  but  the  wild  sweet  potato  or  morning  glory,  sometimes 
called  Man-of-the-earth.  This  fungus  produces  gall-like  bodies,  filled  with  spores  by 
which  to  carry  itself  over  the  winter.  All  such  plants  should  be  exterminated  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  The  use  of  any  of  the  more  common  fungicides  will  no 
doubt  prove  beneficial  in  the  case  of  both  these  diseases.    (JV.  J,  B.  76.) 

Sweet  potato,  soft  rot  {Rhizopu*  nigHcans), — ^A  fungous  disease  most  abundant 
in  the  storeroom.  It  is  liable  to  show  in  spots  where  the  skin  has  been  broken  by 
digging  or  hauling.  The  potato  becomes  softened  at  the  point  of  attack.  From  this 
point  it  spreads  very  rapidly  until  the  whole  becomes  a  soft,  worthless  mass.  It  may 
sometimes  be  present  at  the  time  of  digging,  but  not  usually.  Dampness  aids  in  the 
rapid  growth.  Sweet  potatoes  should  be  kept  in  an  airy,  dry  room,  at  about  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  a  living  room.    Above  all  they  must  be  kept  dry.    (N, «/. 

B.  76.) 

Sweet  potato,  soil  rot  {AcroeyitU  batatas), — This  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
as  well  as  least  understood  of  the  sweet  potato  diseases.  It  is  known  to  attack  the 
potato  only  through  the  very  small  rootlets,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  epider- 
mis of  the  larger  roots.  The  infested  portion  ceases  to  grow  and  the  result  is  a  small 
deformed  root.  Where  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  infected  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  grow  this  crop  until  several  years  have  intervened.  It  is  thonght  the  char- 
acter of  soils  and  fertilizers  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  spread  of  this  fungus,  but  of  this  little  is  known.     {N.  J.  B,  76,  B.  M,) 

Sycamore  (Platanua  spp.). — An  investigation  of  the  fuel  values  of  several  native 
woods  by  the  Georgia  Station  (B,  £)  included  that  of  the  Americau  plane-tree,  or 
sycamore  (P.  oceidenialia).  A  full  ash  analysis  is  given.  For  analysis  showing  fer- 
tilizing constituents  of  ash  see  AppendiXf  Tal>Is  V, 

The  "oriental  sycamore"  (plane-tree)  is  noted  in  Cal.B,  1885-^86, p. 221,  sm  "a 
beautiful  straight-growing  tree  of  very  rapid  growth,  seemingly  well  adapted  to  our 
climate.  For  avenues  and  street  planting  it  is  well  suited.  The  timber  is  valuable 
and  used  for  furniture  and  other  cabinet  work." 

Bylvinite. — See  Potash, 

Syrphua  flies. — Small  two-winged,  rapid-flying  flies,  the  larvaB  of  which  are  very 
destructive  to  plant  lice.  The  larve  are  maggots  resembling  leeches  in  shape.  In 
color  they  are  usually  rather  green,  becoming  grayish  as  they  grow  older.  They  are 
very  active  in  their  search  for  plant  lice,  the  juices  of  which  they  suck.  As  their 
appetites  are  always  good  and  their  feeding  capacity  nearly  unlimited  they  destroy  . 
very  many  lice  in  a  short  time,  making  them  especially  valuable  in  protecting  the 
grain  crops.    (Mich.  B.  1889,  p.  961;  Nebr,  B,  14;  N,  J.  B.  1890 ^ p,  5Qt,\ 

Tamarind  (Tamanndus  indica),— The  tamarind  aatesV^%\»\ii«>^«^^^w^^^'^'^'^'^"5 
etBtion  (B.  I8S0,p.  67)  did  not  make  much  pTOgreas  eitlieT  outdowR  ot  \xAss«t%. 
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Tankage. — The  dried  residue  from  tanks  in  which  fat  has  been  rendered.  (See 
FertiliEer$  and  Appendix,  Table  F.) 

Tares. — See  Vetch, 

Taro  (Colocasia  aniiqnarum  var.  escnlenta). — ^This  food-plant  of  the  Paoific  islandsi 
besides  being  cultivated  for  ornament  here  and  there  in  California,  has  given  some 
signs  of  attaining  economic  importance.  In  Cal.  B.  96  an  account  is  given  of  its 
qualities  and  the  method  of  growing  it,  and  tubers  are  offered  for  distribution. 
"The  tuber  or  com  is  highly  palatable  and  nutritious  either  boiled,  baked,  or  made 
into  bread.  The  leaves  are  also  said  to  be  palatable  cooked  as  spinach."  Taro  may 
be  grown  in  common  garden  soil  or  in  wet  places,  even  enduring  complete  sub- 
mergence. 

Tennessee  Station,  Knoxvllle. — Organized  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  June  8,  1882,  and  reorganized  under  act  of  Congress  in  1887  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, director  and  botanist,  assistant  director,  chemist,  agriculturist,  horticulturist, 
and  assistant  chemist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  botany,  soils,  field  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers,  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  feeding  experiments. 
Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  27  bulletins. 
Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Teosinte  (Euchlcena  luxuriane). — A  grass  of  tropical  nativity,  closely  allied  to 
and  somewhat  resembling  Indian  com.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Central  or  South  America,  although  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  its  native  habitat  it  grows  freely,  often  attaining  a  height  of  from  10  to 
15  feet  in  a  few  months.  It  "suckers  out"  or  "tillers"  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
often  as  many  as  thirty  to  fifty  suckers  springing  from  a  single  stalk.  In  this  coun- 
try the  climate  is  not  hot  enough  nor  are  the  seasons  long  enough  to  ripen  the  seed, 
except  in  a  very  few  places.  It  is  a  tall  and  rapidly  growing  plant,  having  a  large 
number  of  long  leaves,  greatly  resembling  the  blades  of  com.  Teosinte,  while  re- 
quiring a  semi-tropical  climate  to  mature  its  seed,  will  do  well  as  a  forage  plant  as 
far  north  as  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania.  (Kans.  B.  18,  B.  1888,  p.  65,  JB.  1889,  p.  43; 
Pa,  B,  1888,  p,  44,)  In  Michigan  it  has  been  g^own  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  stalks 
small  and  leaves  long  and  narrow.  It  was  there  planted  too  close  or  it  might  have 
done  much  better.  It  was  tried  in  Vermont,  but  did  not  give  satisfaction  (  Vi,  B. 
1888,  p,  16),  In  Kansas  it  has  been  tested  for  several  years  and  is  well  liked  as  a 
forage  plant.  It  stands  drought  very  well,  much  better  than  com,  and  the  yield  Ib 
enormous,  the  average  annual  crop  for  three  years  at  the  Kansas  Station  having  been 
a  little  more  than  23  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre.  It  is  of  especial  value  as  a  green 
fodder  when  other  forage  is  dried  up.  Stock  of  all  kinds  seem  fond  of  it.  There  ii 
no  waste  either  when  green  or  dry,  as  the  stalks  are  tender,  and  cattle  eat  leaves  and 
all.  In  Kansas  two  crops  may  be  cut  in  the  course  of  a  season,  but  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  a  single  cutting  in  September,  before  there  is  any  frost.  It  should 
be  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  thinned  until  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  apart. 
To  plant  in  this  manner  one  pound  of  seed  will  be  required  for  an  acre.  When  so 
planted,  it  will  often  sucker  out  until  twenty  or  more  stalks  are  borne  on  »  single 
stool.  {Kan9.  B.  IS,  B,  1888,  p,  66,  B.  1889, p,  48,)  In  Texas  it  has  given  good  results 
wherever  tried,  as  both  a  green  and  a  dry  forage.  The  quality  and  quantity  equal, 
if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  other  forage  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  perennial  in  its  native 
region,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  must  be  treated  as  an  annual  in  this  coun- 
try. It  grows  to  a  height  of  9  feet  in  Texas  and  produces  three  crops  a  year,  but 
does  not  mature  its  seed  {Tex.  B,  S,  B,  IS,  B,  1888,  p,  4S),  In  Louisiana  it  has  been 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  some  parts  has  matured  seed  {La,  B,  8,  id 
Ber,,  B.  1891,  p.  11),  Three  crops  are  usually  cut,  but  a  single  cutting  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  30  will  be  found  to  give  a  yield  of  superior  quality,  and  the  quantity 
will  be  but  little  leaa  than  the  total  Ser  thiee  cuttm^.   In  QMst^^  \2bi^  yield  is 
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ftboat  19  tons  per  acre  on  the  average  and  the  fodder  is  considered  of  a  superior 
quality  (Ga.  B.  12),  At  the  Oregon  Station  {B,  4)  teosinte  is  not  a  saccess,  but  is 
said  to  do  fairly  well  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  State. 

Analyses  of  teosinte  are  given  in  Mass,  State  E,  1889,  pp.  178,  £99,  B.  1891,  pp,  816, 
$H;  Tex.  B.  18;  Qa,  B,  1£;  O,  E.  8,  B,  11. 

Texas  blue  grass. — See  Grasses. 

Texas  fever. — See  Southern  cattle  fever. 

Texas  Station,  College  Station.— Organized  nndor  act  of  Congress  January 
25,  1888,  as  a  department  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director  and  agriculturist,  chem- 
ist, veterinarian,  mycologist  and  assistant  chemist,  assistant  agriculturist,  assistant 
to  director,  and  assistant  chemist.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field  experi- 
ments with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experi- 
ments; veterinary  science  and  practice;  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the 
station  liad  published  4  annual  reports  and  25  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $18,972. 

Thistles. — See  Weeds, 

Thomas  slag. — See  Phosphates  and  FertiliMere. 

Timothy. — See  Chrasses. 

Tobacco  (Ntootina  tahaeum), — An  annual  plant  growing  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with 
large  ovate  leaves  sometimes  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide. 

In  1889  the  United  States  produced  488,225,896  pounds  of  tobacco.  Of  this  amount 
Kentucky  produced  45.44  per  cent.  The  other  principal  tobacco-growing  States  are 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Connect- 
icut. 

Varivties. — ^There  are  many  varieties  of  tobacco,  and  the  proper  choice  between 
these  depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  and  on  the  market.  The  fol- 
lowing are  recommended  by  the  Alabama  Station: 

"For  dark,  heavy,  rich  shipping,  the  James  River  White -stem,  James  River  Blue 
Pryor,  and  Medley  Pryor  j  •  •  •  for  sweet  fillers,  Sweet  Omico,  and  Flanagan ; 
for  stemming  into  strips  for  the  European  market,  Hester,  Tuckahoe,  and  Big  Ori- 
noco; for  mahogany  wrappers,  Flanagan,  Primus,  and  Long-Leafed  Gooch;  for  cut- 
ters, Hyco,  Yellow  Orinoco,  Granville  Yellow,  Yellow  Pryor;  for  yellow  wrappers 
and  fillers.  Sterling,  Granville,  White  Stem,  Yellow  Orinico,  and  Yellow  Pryor." 
White  Burley  is  largely  grown  on  limestone  soils.  Colo,  B.  10  states  that  Havana 
Seed  Leaf  is  best  for  that  State.  In  Colorado  the  White  Burley  matured  earliest  and 
was  easily  cured.  Other  cigar  tobaccos,  easily  handled,  were  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf, 
Vnelta  Abajo,  and  Missouri  Broad  Leaf.  The  Florida  Station  states  that  cigar  tobacco 
of  excellent  quality  has  been  grown  on  the  station  farm. 

Composition. — Analyses  reported  in  Va,  B,  14  indicate  that  a  crop  yielding  1,000 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  contains  the  following  amounts  of  fertilizing  constituents  in 
the  entire  plant:  Nitrogen,  66.75  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  8.68  pounds;  potash,  85.41 
pounds ;  lime,  68.94  pounds. 

(See  also  Colo.  B,  10;  Conn,  State  R,  1884,  p.  97;  Ky.  B.  1888,  p.  t7;  N.  Y,  State  B. 
71  (1883).) 

Culture. — Preparation  of  seed  bed. — Tobacco  seeds  are  planted  in  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  or  open-air  beds,  according  to  the  time  when  sown  and  the  climate  of  each 
locality.  The  young  plants  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  hence  in  the  seed  bed  usually 
require  the  protection  of  brush,  cloth,  or  glass.  Newly  cleared  land,  well  drained, 
but  not  deficient  in  moisture,  is  preferred  for  the  seed  bed,  since  it  is  more  nearly 
free  from  grass  and  weed  seeds  than  old  land.  But  clean  cultivated  land,  made  very 
rich  with  well-rotted  manure,  or  with  fertilizers,  will  answer.  All  manure  applied 
to  the  seed  bed  should  be  free  from  grass  seed,  aud  should  be  applied  about  a  month 
before  the  tobacco  seed  is  plautcd.    Still  further  to  destroy  we«d«««^«i2DL^V>i:tts^^fi^ 
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a  potassic  fertilizer;  the  bed  shonld  be  bomed.  ThiB  is  done  by  boHdin^  on  the  spot 
a  fire  of  brash  or  wood^  letting  it  bnm  aboat  an  honi  in  one  plaee  and  then  drawing 
the  fire  on  to  another  part  of  the  bed.  Avoid  bnraing  when  the  gronnd  is  wet 
After  the  ashes  cool  all  lamps  of  charcoal  are  raked  off.  If  a  large  bed  ia  to  be  pre- 
pared it  may  be  broken  both  ways  with  the  colter.  For  a  small  bed  on  new  gronnd 
an  old  ax  may  be  ased,  catting  into  the  gronnd  till  the  bed  is  divided  by  the  ax  far- 
rows into  sections  aboat  6  inches  sqnare.  In  this  way  all  roots  are  cat  into  pieces 
aboat  6  inches  long.  The  soil  is  then  fined  with  mattock  or  rake,  and  all  roots  are 
taken  from  the  bed  and  mannre  worked  in.  In  all  of  this  preparation  the  snbsoil 
shonld  not  be  brought  to  the  surface.  For  an  open-air  bed  or  cold  frame,  boards 
shonld  be  placed  around  the  bed,  making  the  frame  about  20  inches  high  on  the 
north  side  and  10  inches  on  the  south  side.  A  covering  of  thin  cloth  is  then  put  on 
and  held  in  place  by  various  devices. 

Sowing  the  seed. — ^Different  amounts  of  seed  are  reconunended  by  various  authori- 
ties. Ala.  College  B,  37  and  N.  C,  £.  86  recommend  one  tablespoonfhl  for  every  100 
square  yards  of  seed  bed.  A  good  stand  means  about  1,000  plants  per  sqnare  yard 
{Ala.  B,  S7).  A  later  sowing  will  guard  against  the  calamities  which  so  frequently 
destroy  the  young  plants.  Avoid  seeding  too  thick  or  the  plants  will  be  dwarfed. 
The  seed  is  mixed  with  ashes,  or  other  light  colored  substance,  and  usually  sown 
broadcast  over  the  surface.  Sowing  half  the  seed  in  one  direction  and  then  cross- 
sowing  the  remainder  will  secure  an  even  distribution  of  seed. 

The  seeds  are  covered  by  whipping  the  soil  with  a  light  brnsh,  by  tramping  with 
the  feet,  or  by  rolling.  Fine  brush,  placed  on  the  bed  after  the  plants  are  up,  serves 
to  protect  from  frost  and  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  bed  must  be 
well  drained,  and  all  drains  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  water  can  flow  over  any 
of  the  seeded  surface,  since  the  drift  would  cover  the  seed  too  deeply. 

Date  of  seeding, — ^The  date  of  seeding  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  aim  is  to  sow 
as  early  as  possible  without  subjecting  the  plants  to  excessive  cold.  Late  sowings 
suffer  most  from  insect  ravages.  In  Florida  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 1.  In  Virginia,  the  middle  of  February  is  an  early  date  for  sowing.  In  Colo- 
rado seeding  about  April  1  in  hot  beds  was  successful. 

Treatment  of  young  plants, — The  seed  bed  shonld  be  located  near  a  water  supply,  as 
it  is  necessary,  by  frequent  waterings,  to  keep  the  plants  growing  rapidly.  When 
the  leaves  are  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  the  cover  of  the  frame  is  removed,  oi 
it  may  be  removed  sooner  if  the.  seed  has  been  sown  late  and  the  weather  is  warm. 
Applications  of  dilute  liquid  mannre  will  hasten  the  growth,  or  other  manures  may 
be  applied  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  dry.  If  glass  has  been  used  as  a 
covering  of  the  seed  bed,  it  is  especially  important  that  the  plants  should  be  gradu- 
ally hardened  before  transplanting. 

Preparation  of  the  field. — Prepare  the  land,  as  for  a  garden,  by  several  plowinge 
and  harrowings.  Lay  off  the  rows  about  3i  feet  apart,  applying  the  fertilizer  in  th« 
drill,  and  with  turn-plow  throw  up  beds  above  the  fertilizer.  On  heavy  soils,  hillA 
about  3  feet  apart  are  formed  with  the  hoe.  On  sandy  soils,  the  elevated  bed  is 
sufficient.  The  distance  at  which  plants  should  be  set  varies  with  the  variety 
grown,  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  climate.  At  greater  difttanftf 
than  indicated  above,  tobacco  increases  in  size  and  coarseness.  When  more 
crowded,  the  size  and  weight  of  tobacco  are  decreasldd,  while  silkinees  and  close- 
ness of  texture  are  gained.  The  Colorado  Station  recommends  S  feet  by  2  feet  for 
Havana  varieties,  or  4  feet  by  3  feet  for  the  larger  kinds. 

Tiran9plant%ng. — ^A  tobacco  plant  should  have  leaves  at  least  as  large  as  a  silvsr 
dollar  before  it  is  set  in  the  field.  The  proper  time  for  transplanting  is  whan  the 
largest  leaves  are  about  2\  inches  wide.  If  possible,  choose  showery  weather;  but 
by  watering  after  transplanting,  tobacco  plants  may  be  set  out  in  dry  weather.  One 
man  drops  the  plants  at  regular  intervals  and  another  following  sets  the  plant  ia  t 
hole  made  by  a  sharpened  stick,  pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roolt. 
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The  plant  bed  must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  the  plants  are  drawn.  The  season 
for  transplanting  varies  with  the  latitude,  from  April  to  June. 

Cultivation, — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  firmly  rooted  the  eai'th  near  the  hill  is  onl- 
tivated  with  a  hoe.  During  the  season  the  plow  may  be  used  in  several  oultiva. 
tionsi  but  after  the  tobacco  plants  have  attained  considerable  size  only  hoe  cultiva- 
tion is  practicable. 

Topping,  priming^  and  sprouting. — ^As  soon  as  the  buttons,  which  would  develop 
into  blossoms,  appear  topping  is  in  order.  This  consists  in  pinching  off  with  the 
Anger  nails  the  flower  shoot  and  some  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  plant.  Priming  or 
pruning,  which  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  topping,  consists  in  taking  off  4  or  5  of 
the  bottom  leaves.  On  the  bright  varieties  these  lower  leaves  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  remain  as  a  protection  to  the  other  loaves. 

The  number  of  leaves  left  after  topping  and  priming  varies  from  8  to  13,  according 
""to  the  elass  of  tobacco.  The  smaller  number  of  leaves  gives  a  heavier,  stronger 
grade  of  tobacco.  After  topping,  sprouts  or  suckers  put  out  from  the  axis  of  every 
leaf.  To  break  these  off  and  to  pick  off  the  worms,  which  at  that  season  are  plen- 
tiful, the  laborers  must  go  over  the  crop  at  least  once  every  ten  days. 

Manuring. — In  Conn,  State  E.  1884,  p,  104,  the  following  statements  occur: 

''  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  use  of  chlorides  (muriates)  of  fish 
or  slaughter-house  fertilizers  mu9t  invariably  produce  tobacco  of  inferior  quality. 
*  *  *  The  tobacco-grower  will,  however,  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  above- 
named  fertilizers,  which  experience  in  all  countries  agrees  in  indicating  to  be  as  a 
role  likely  to  injure  the  burning  quality  of  the  leaf."  Colo.  B.  10  quotes  European 
authorities  on  the  same  subject.  ''Their  [Schloesing's  and  Nessler^s]  experiments 
show  that  potash  salts,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  act  beneficially  upon  the  quality, 
while  the  chloride  injures  it.''  At  the  Kentucky  Station  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  little 
larger  yield  of  tobacco  than  did  cotton-seed  meal  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Ky.  B. 
t8  also  states,  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  the  soil  of  the  experiment  farm,  that  160 
pounds  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  or  340  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  furnished 
Bufflcient  nitrogen  for  the  tobacco  crop.  The  conclusion  was  also  reached  that  more 
than  IGO  pounds  of  either  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potash  would  increase  the  yield. 
The  muriate  gave  the  larger  crop.  No  test  was  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  various 
potash  salts  on  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco.  In  this  series  of  experiments  every 
fertiliser  nsed,  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  every 
combination  but  one,  afforded  considerable  net  profit.  The  highest  net  profit  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  was  nearly  equaled  by  the  profit  on 
a  plat  fertilized  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  secured  by  a  Virginia  tobacco-planter, 
R.  L.  Raglandy  of  Halifax  County,  who  conducted  the  experiment  for  the  Virginia 
Station. 
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Effects  of  different  fertilizers  on  tohacoo* 
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Dried  blood  not  only  gave  the  largest  yields  but  the  color  of  tobacco  on  that  plat 
was  brighter  during  growth  and  after  caring.  There  was  less  field-fire  where  dried 
blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used,  separately  or  in  combination,  than  where  no 
fertilizer  was  applied.  The  unfertilized  plat  had  by  far  the  most  stalk  rot  or  "hol- 
low stalk.''    In  every  case  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  was  profitable. 

Rotation. — Wheat  i8  frequently  sown  after  tobacco  (N,  J,  R.  X8S2,  p,  97),  The 
North  Carolina  Station  snggeRts  that  crimson  clover  shoald  be  sown  after  tobacco. 
The  crojM  preceding  tobacco  in  a  rotation  should  be  of  such  kind  as  draw  the  least 
potash  from  the  soil. 

Curing. — From  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  transplanting  the 
plants  are  ready  for  harvesting.  When  ripe  enough  to  cut,  the  leaves  have  turned 
to  a  light  shade  of  green  or  greenish  yellow,  and  have  become  thick  and  brittle^  so 
that  the  leaf  cracks  when  folded  together  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

With  a  large  knife  the  stalk  is  split  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  ground, 
and  is  then  cut  off  several  inches  below  the  split  portion.  After  wilting  in  the  field 
so  as  to  become  limber,  8  or  10  stalks  are  strung  on  a  stick  about  4^  feet  long,  the 
split  stalk  straddling  the  stick,  leaves  hanging  down. 

These  sticks,  with  their  burdens,  are  laid  across  joists  in  the  tobacco  bam — a  tall, 
closely  built  structure.  Barns  may  be  built  for  from  1  to  5  or  more  tiers.  Heat 
from  furnaces  is  conveyed  by  two  sheet-iron  return  flues,  about  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  are  near  the  floor.  The  fires  are  kept  up  night  and  xlay  for  two  to  four 
days.  There  are  several  methods — or,  rather,  heat  formulas — for  curing  tobaooo,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  which  is  the  Ragland  method,  in  which  the  temperature  of 
the  bam  is  regulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Sapping  process.— 9(P  F.  for  two  to  three  hours,  then  advancing  rapidly  to  125®, 
to  remain  only  a  few  minutes ;  then  cut  off  heirt  and  descend  to  90^. 

(2)  Yellotping  process. — 90°  for  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 
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(3)  Fixing  color. — 100°  for  four  hours;  then  increasing  2^°  every  twc  hours;  then 
110°  to  120^  for  four  to  eight  hours. 

(4)  Curing  the  2m/.— 120°  to  125°  for  six  to  eight  hours. 

(5)  Coring  atalka  and  stem, — 125°  to  170°,  by  an  increase  of  5°  each  hour.  Con- 
tinne  at  170°  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

While  the  above  is  a  standard  me thod,  expert  tobacco  curers  diverge  from  it  when- 
ever the  eye  and  touch  indicate  the  need  of  a  diflerent  temperature. 

Tobacco  is  also  cured  by  the  direct  heat  of  charcoal  and  by  sun  cnriug. 

After  curing,  by  the  Ragland  or  some  similar  method;  the  tobacco  is  taken  down 
from  the  bam  and  bulked.  Before  marketing  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks, 
assorted,  and  tied  into  bundles.  It  is  further  manipulated  in  the  tobacco  factory 
tnd  comes  out  as  cigars,  plug  tobacco,  smoking  tobacco,  etc. 

More  recent  and  less  extensively  used  than  the  stalk-cure  method  Just  described  is 
the  system  of  leaf  cure.  In  this  the  leaves,  as  they  ripen,  are  broken  from  the  grow- 
ing plant,  tied  into  bundles,  and  cured  by  flue  heat  in  a  tobacco  barn.  The  North  Car- 
olina Station  (B.  86)  reports  an  experiment  comparing  the  two  systems.  The  prod- 
uct from  half  an  acre,  with  the  stalk  cure,  was  326.25  pounds  of  tobacco,  worth 
$38.29.  From  the  same  area  the  leaf  cure  gave  454  pounds,  worth  $68.14.  The  cost 
of  cnring  the  half  acre  by  the  stalk-cure  process  was  $5.40;  by  the  leaf-cure  method, 
$9.59,  which  leaves  considerable  financial  margin  in  favor  of  the  leaf-cure  system.  See 
also  Conn,  State  B.  1891,  p.  176. 

Tobacco  stems. — This  waste  product  of  a  tobacco  manufactory  is  rich  in  potash, 
and  contains  considerable  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  fertilizer  for  com  it 
proved  valuable  in  KentuckyX-S.  17),  (See  also  Conn.  State  B.  18S9,  p,  114;  N,  C.  B, 
May,  1883,  B.  1888,  p,  53,) 

(Ala.  College  B,  37,  n,  aer,;  Colo.  B.  4,  B.  10,  B.  1888,  p.  68,  B.  1889,  p.  123;  Conn. 
State  B.  1891,  p.  168;  Fla.  B.  1£,  B.  16;  Ey,  B.  S8,  B.  1888,  p.  36;  La.  B.  1891,  p,  18; 
Md.  B.  6;  Nebr.  B.  6;  Nev.  B.  1891,  p.  17;  N.  C.  B.  86;  N.  J.  B.  A  (1882),  B.  1882,  p. 
9S;  N.  Y.  State  B.  tO  (188£);  Fa.  B.  12,  B.  14  (1S92).) 

Tobacco,  pole  bum. — ^A  fungous  disease  which  greatly  injures  the  tobacco  crop 
in  certain  seasons.  Damp,  sultry  weather,  if  of  long  duration,  at  the  time  of  curing, 
will  nearly  alwaysdevelop  this  disease.  At  first  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  midrib 
and  veins,  but  it  soon  spreads  and  causes  considerable  portions  of  the  leaves  to 
become  black  and  brittle.  If  examined  with  a  microscope  fungi  (a  species  of  Clado- 
aporium)  will  probably  be  found  to  be  present,  together  with  immeuse  numbers  of 
bacteria.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  bacteria  develop  after  the  fungi,  and  that 
they  cause  the  pole  burn.  Pole  bum  may  be  remedied  to  a  great  degree,  if  not 
wholly  prevented,  by  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  curing.  The  house  should 
be  arranged  for  ventilation  and  artificial  heat,  as  well  as  to  keep  out  tho  damp  air 
when  too  abundant.  Of  course  all  moisture  can  not  and  must  not  be  excluded,  but 
it  should  be  controlled.  Various  plans  and  suggestions  have  been  made,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  hasten  drying  and  prevent  loss  from  pole  bum  and  stem  rot.  (Conn. 
State  B.  1891,  p.  168.) 

Tobacco,  stem  rot  (Boiryiia  longihracMata). — A  fungous  disease  affecting  the  crop 
while  drying.  If  stems  affected  with  this  disease  are  examined  there  will  be  found 
patches  of  a  velvety  white  fungus.  This  spreads  rapidly,  especially  along  the  veins 
of  the  leaves,  causing  more  or  loss  decay.  The  spores  seldom  ripen  upon  the  stalks 
while  hanging  in  the  barn,  but  they  will  do  so  on  the  stalks  which  are  thrown  aside  as 
worthless.  All  such  infected  stalks  should  be  burned  and  the  bam  fumigated,  before 
and  after  curing,  with  sulphur  kept  boiling  for  two  or  three  hours  while  the  barn 
is  tightly  closed.  The  sulj^hur  may  be  boiled  over  a  kerosene  stove.  (Conn,  State 
B.  1891,  p.  184.) 

Tobacco  worm  (Phlegethontlua  earolina). — The  adult  insect  i^  «*\vt^'b  ^vj  Vv«>i. 
moth  often  seen  flying  about  Jamestown  or  Jimaon vf^ed  m  Wsl^  ^xslsJ^  olXJci**  «^««^:»%« 
There  are  naoAlly  two  broods  each  year.    The  first  \>tooCl  ^ot\l%  a\ixvG«\.  ^xwX.vt'^'^  -o;^^'^ 
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tobacco,  th)  scoond  on  the  tomato.  The  latter  enters  the  gronnd  and  u  a  popi* 
spends  the  winter  there.  The  grub  or  caterpillar  is  nearly  2  inches  long,  light  greeo 
with  white  bands  on  the  sides  and  a  long  horn  on  the  posterior  end. 

The  nsnal  remedies  are  hand  picking  the  worms  and  poisoning  the  moths,  which 
sip  the  nectar  from  the  Jimson  flowers  with  their  long  proboscides.  If  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweetened  water  containing  a  little  Paris  green  be  placed  in  the  fiowena 
little  before  dnak,  many  moths  will  be  poisoned. 

Many  growers  plant  seeds  of  the  Jimson  weed  with  their  tobacco  for  thia  reason. 
(Ky,  B.  40;  N.  C.  B.  78;  S.  C.  B.  1888,  p.  36,) 

Tomato  {LifcoperHeum  spp.). — The  tomato  has  apparently  been  more  widely  and 
thoroughly  investigated  at  the  stations  than  any  other  garden  TCgetable.  This  is 
owing  to  the  immense  demand  for  the  fruit  in  the  general  market  and  for  oanning, 
as  also  its  extensive  domestic  culture.  The  annual  crop  in  New  Jersey  is  ostimatsd 
{N.  J.  B,  6S)  to  be  worth  $1,000,000,  and  there  are  stated  to  be  73  tomato  canneries 
in  that  State.  With  somewhat  less  definite  statistics  the  Virginia  crop  is  estimated 
( Va.  B,  4)  at  the  same  figure,  and  the  number  of  canneries  wholly  or  partly  devoted 
to  tomatoes  at  80  and  perhaps  100. 

Historical  notes  on  the  origin  and  introduction  of  the  tomato  by  Dr.  £.  L.  Sturte- 
vant  are  given  in  Md.  B,  1889^  p.  18,  with  some  classificatory  matter  and  synonymy. 
In  N,  F.  State  B.  1887,  a  classification  according  to  species  and  main  types  by  the 
same  authority  is  given  with  full  English  and  foreign,  especially  old,  synonymy, 
descriptions  of  65  varieties  now  current  with  their  synonyms,  and  an  index  to  all  the 
names.  The  tomatoes  of  present  cultivation  are  all  referred  to  two  species,  L.  etcu- 
lentum,  embracing  the  great  mass  of  varieties,  and  L,  pimpinellifolium,  the  currant  to- 
mato. The  former  has  two  main  types,  var.  ceraMforme,  the  cherry  tomato  and  var. 
vulgare,  embracing  the  ordinary  market  tomatoes. 

In  Mich,  B,  48,  where  a  synopsis  of  45  varieties  ia  given,  the  same  specific  class! 
fication  is  used,  but  five  main  types  under  L,  e»culentum  are  recognized^  vis,  the 
cherry,  the  pear-shaped,  the  common  (vulgare),  the  large-leafed,  and  the  upright  or 
tree.  These  are  described  and  figured.  This  classification  is  also  adopted  in  N,  J. 
Cornell  B.  SS,  The  cherry  tomato  is  here  taken  as  the  probable  starting  point  of  the 
cultivated  tomatoes,  and  the  evolution  of  main  types  is  traced  from  that  point. 

Vakibties. — Tests  are  reported  as  follows:  Ala,  CoUege  B,  2,  B,  7,  «.  ter.,  B,  tO, 
n.  aer,;  Ala.  Canebrake  B,  2;  Ark  B.  1889,  p,  100;  Colo,  B,  1888,  p,  183,  B,  1889, pp.  41^ 
104, 119,  B,  1890,  pp,  41, 206,  B.  1891,  p.  207;  Ga.  B,  11,  B.  17;  Ind.  B.  31;  Kana.  B,  1888, 
jp.  271,  B.  1889,  p.  198;  Ky,  B.  32,  B,  38;  La,  B.  16,  B.  3,  2d  ser.;  Md.  B.  6,  B.  11,  B, 
1889,  p,  26.  B.  1891,  p,  400;  Mass,  Hatch,  B.  7;  Mioh.  B,  48,  B.  67,  B.  70,  B.  79;  Minn, 
B.  1888,  pp,  266,  261;  Mo,  B,  IS;  Nehr.  B.  6;  N,  Y.  State  B,  1882,  p.  138,  B.  1883,  p, 
193,  B.  1884,  p,221,  B,  1885,  p.  179,  B.  1887,  p.  328,  B,  1889,  p.  327,  B,  1890,  p.  237,  B, 
30,  2i.  Y.  Cornell  B.  10,  B,  21,  B,  32;  N,  C.  B,  72,  B.  74;  Ohio  B,  1883,  p.  139,  B.  1884, 
p.  146,  B.  1886,  p,  134,  B.  1886,  p.  168,  B,  1887,  p.  231;  Ore.  B.  4,  B.  7,  B.  IS;  Pa.  B, 
10,  B.  14,  B,  1888,  p,  160;  Ft,  B,  1889,  p.  138,  B,  1890,  p.  178;  Va.  B.  4,  B.  9,  B.  11;  W 
Va,  B.  20. 

The  upright  or  tree  tomato,  planted  in  many  tests,  is  especially  noticed  in  Mnm 
B.  1888,  p,  266;  and  in  N.  Y,  Stats  B,  1886,  p.  169,  the  success  is  noted  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  a  cross  having  the  habit  of  this  variety,  but  yielding  smooth  fruit  maturing 
early.  The  short  life  of  varieties  is  remarked  upon  in  N.  Y,  Cornell  B,  10,  where  teii 
years  is  considered  to  be  the  average  profitable  period  for  varieties.  In  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell B,  21,  the  effects  of  careful  and  persistent  breeding  on  the  station  stock  is  noted 
as  showing  itself  in  great  uniformity  and  remarkably  regular  and  handsome  frniii. 
In  the  station  selections  of  seed,  it  is  stated,  greater  consideration  is  invariably  given 
to  the  character  of  the  stock  plant  itself  than  to  that  of  individual  fruits,  and  facts 
are  adduced  justifying  this  course. 

A  scale  of  points  for  the  ideal  tomato,  it  la  thought  (JVl  Y.  Cornell  B,  10,  B,3t)f 
wonld  be  nearly  ju  follows:  Vigor  of  plant,  ^\  v^xXxsa^Mi^  \^\  <l^ox  <A  tc^t^5; 
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•olidity  of  fruity  20;  shape  of  fruit,  20;  size,  10;  flavor,  6;  cooking  qualities,  5; 
productiyeness,  20. 

A  keeping  test  conducted  two  seasons  is  recorded  in  N.  T,  Cornell  B,  32.  The  small 
and  unimportant  yarieties  kept  longest.  Solidity  did  not  seem  to  insure  a  good- 
keeping  quality,  nor  did  this  quality  seem  to  be  very  closely  associated  with  varie- 
tal character. 

Sebdb. — Germination  tests  are  reported  in  Ala,  College  B,  g  {1887);  Ark.  B,  1889, 
p,95;  Me.  B.  1888,  p.  141,  B.  1889,  p.  160;  N.  Y.  State  B,  1883,  pp.  61,  71;  Ohio  B. 
1884,  p.  198,  B.  1885,  pp.  167, 173  ;  Ore.  B.  15;  P:  B.  1889,  p.  164;  8.  C.  B.  1888,  p. 
70;  Vt.  B.  1889, 109. 

Composition. — See  Appendix,  Table  III.  The  physical  characteristics  of  28  varie- 
ties, t.  e.,  the  percentage  of  flesh  and  the  number  of  cells,  are  shown  in  Md.  B.  11, 
B.  1889, p.  34.  In  general  "the  greater  the  number  of  cells  in  a  fruit  the  higher  ia 
the  percentage  of  solid  flesh." 

An  analysis  of  tomato  fruit  occurs  in  2i.  T.  State  B.  188S,p.  24.  In  Md.  B.  1889,  p. 
67,  ase  given  determinations  of  sugar,  acids,  etc.,  for  66  varieties  or  strains;  of 
food  constituents  for  6  varieties,  with  average  of  sugar,  acids,  etc.,  for  two  samples 
from  each  of  eleven  plats  differently  fertilized  and  one  not  fertilized,  and  average 
for  each  treatment;  of  sugar,  acid,  moisture,  etc.,  for  samples  taken  on  fourteen 
days,  placed  iu  comparison  with  the  weather  record ;  and  a  comparison  of  acid  and 
sugar  determinations  of  fresh  fruit  and  dry  substance.  The  last  was  regarded  as 
making  it  evident  that  there  was  a  loss  or  change  of  both  sugar  and  acids  in  the 
process  of  drying.  In  Md.  B.  11  approximate  estimates  are  given  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  three  fertilizing  ingredients  per  acre  removed  by  this  crop,  and  of  the 
amounts  of  the  same  left  per  acre  in  the  roots  and  stubble  of  this  and  several 
crops.  It  appeared  that  the  tomato  is  not  an  exhausting  crop  as  compared  with 
others.  In  N,  J.  B.  63  are  given  analyses  with  reference  to  food  and  fertilizing  con- 
stituents of  12  samples  of  tomato  fruit  from  as  many  plats  differently  fertilized. 
The  fertilizing  ingredients  are  shown  in  amounts  removed  per  acre,  and  a  compari- 
son is  made  in  this  regard  with  sweet  and  white  potatoes  and  several  cereal  crops. 
Va.  B.  4  contains  analyses  showing  food  constituents  of  the  fruit  and  fertilizing 
constituents  of  the  vines. 

CULTURB.— At  the  New  York  State  {B.  1884,  p.  223,  B.  1885,  p.  181)  and  Ohio  Stations 
{B.  1885, p.  134)  the  testimony  of  experiments  with  regard  to  earliness  was  found 
quite  irregular,  many  of  the  so-called  varieties  being  merely  straius,  with  the  char- 
acter not  well  fixed. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  (B.  1883,  p,  140,  B.  1885,  p.  134)  it  was  observed  that  the  finest, 
if  not  the  earliest,  fruit  was  secured  by  selecting  seed  from  the  first  good  fruits,  or 
from  plants  giving  the  most  early  fruits.  At  the  Michigan  Station  {B.  48,  B.  67)  there 
was  a  slight  apparent  gain  in  the  angular  sorts  from  selecting  seed  from  first  ripe 
fruit,  and  a  slight  apparent  loss  in  the  smooth  varieties;  but  it  was  Judged  that 
little  was  to  be  gained  by  such  selection.  The  effect  of  using  immature  seed  was 
tested  at  the  New  York  State  Station  through  several  years  {B.  1884, p.  224,  B.  1885, 
p.  182,  B.  1889, p.  329,  B.  1890, p.  299.)  The  degree  of  greenness  at  which  seed  would 
germinate  seemed  rather  remarkable.  The  green  seed  was  found  to  mature  its  fruit 
earlier,  but  the  vigor  of  the  plant  was  impaired.  In  one  case  immature  seed  from 
plants  grown  from  immature  seed  was  taken.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station  {B.  1891, p, 
152)  the  experiment  was  also  taken  up  with  similar  results.  Here  seed  was  employed 
which  had  been  selected  from  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  through  six  generations.  The 
effects  upon  fruit,  vines,  and  seed  are  stated  in  detail,  with  some  graphic  illustrations. 
It  did  not  appear  that  the  feebleness  of  the  plants  increased  after  the  third  genera- 
tion. As  practical  lessons  it  was  suggested  that  the  tomato  might  be  rendered  more 
productive  and  earlier  by  a  treatment  reducing  the  native  vigor  of  the  plant  as  by 
growing  on  poor,  dry  soil,  etc. ;  and  that  the  health  of  the  plants  is  dependent  in  a 
measure  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  used.    At  the  New  York  GornolL  €>\AiU!is^^E«ti%^ 
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B.  45)  little  appeared  to  be  gained  by  selecting  seed  from  first  ripe  fruit  irithont 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  plant. 

Frequent  or  at  least  some  transplanting  of  seedlings  to  secure  stocky  plants  is 
recommended  in  N.  Y,  Cornell  B,  SI,  B.  SiS,  B,  45;  Va.  B.  4,  B.  9,  Experiments  were 
made  at  the  Maryland  Station  {B,  11,  E,  1891^  p,'407)  comparing  pot-grown  plants 
for  setting  with  those  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  results  regarded  as 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Tin  cans  with  both  tops  and  bottoms  melted  off 
were  used  There  was  no  wilting  or  chocking  of  growth,  and  the  pot-grown  plants 
produced  more  fruit  than  the  transplanted,  a  large  part  of  it  earlier  in  the  season. 
At  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  10)  a  decided  advantage  in  earliness  and  yield, 
with  stocky  and  vigorous  plants,  was  gained  by  early  planting  under  glass.  At  the 
Now  York  Cornell  Station  {B,  21,  B,  SS,  B,  45)  experiments  were  made  resulting  in 
favor  of  early  setting  of  plants  in  that  latitude.  The  first  year,  though  the  plants 
were  set  in  cold,  wet,  and  dark  weather,  they  gave  earlier  results  than  those  set 
when  the  weather  was  settled,  and  nearly  five  times  as  large  a  yield.  The  second 
year,  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  dry,  the  advantage  was  on  the  same  side,  but 
loss  striking.  At  the  same  station  {B.  21,  B.  S2,  B,  45)  tests  of  cuttings  as  compared 
with  seedlings  have  given  conflicting  results.  A  method  of  setting  tomato  plants 
economically  on  a  large  scale  is  described  with  figures  in  Va,  B.  9,  B,  11.  The  plants 
are  dropped  in  open  furrows  about  5  inches  deep,  being  placed  against  the  vertical 
side,  and  are  covered  with  a  hoe. 

The  supporting  of  tomato  vines  on  a  stake,  frame,  trellis,  or  platform  has  been 
tried  as  reported  in  Ky,  B.  S£;  Mich.  B.  79;  N.  Y.  State  B.  SO,  E.  1890,  p.  297 
N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  S2.  Some  form  of  support  is  in  all  cases  approved,  at  least  for  gar- 
den practice.  Of  several  different  devices  used  at  the  Michigan  Station,  a  pair  of 
wires  fastened  to  each  edge  of  6-inch  fence  boards  seemed  the  most  available.  At 
the  New  York  Cornell  Station  a  wooden  rack  with  parallel  slats  on  each  side  the 
row,  and  other  pieces  laid  across,  was  found  to  give  good  results.  Trimming  the 
vinos  has  been  tried  at  the  Kentucky  {B.  52),  New  York  State  (jB.  1890,  p.  297),  and 
Now  York  Cornell  Stations  (B.  21,  B.  S2).  Conclusions  were  rather  favorable  to  the 
practice,  at  least  in  gardens  for  home  supply.  At  the  Kentucky  Station  the  fruit 
from  trimmed  vines  appeared  to  be  of  better  quality.  Training  to  a  single  stem 
supported  by  a  stake,  according  to  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  22,  B.  45,  '*  greatly  increases  the 
yield  per  square  foot,  gives  earlier  fruit,  and  decreases  the  injury  from  rot." 

Attention  has  been  given  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  28,  B.  22)  to  the 
winter  forcing  of  tomatoes,  which,  it  is  judged,  may  be  carried  on  with  profit, 
though  it  requires  close  attention.  B.  28  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  a  full 
account  is  given  with  graphical  illustration  of  the  appliances  and  methods  requisite 
to  success.  Some  of  the  points  made  are  that  an  abundance  of  sunlight  is  essential; 
a  rich  soil  liberally  fertilized  is  demanded,  that  winter  tomatoes  like  a  brisk  bot- 
tom heat,  that  they  must  be  trained,  and  that  in  midwinter  the  flowers  must  be 
pollinated  by  hand.  Methods  of  obtaining  a  second  crop  are  described,  and  some 
attention  given  to  insects  and  diseases;  but  these  subjects  are  more  fully  treated  in 
N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  43.  In  Ohio  B,  4S,  while  it  is  thought  that  with  the  prices  obtain- 
able in  most  parts  of  the  West  winter  forcing  will  not  pay,  it  is  believed  that  the 
greenhouse  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  growing  a  tomato  crop  after  the  sea- 
son for  lettuce  and  other  winter  crops  is  over.  The  expense  is  comparatively 
light,  and  the  demand  for  the  house-grown  tomatoes  during  strawberry  and  rasp- 
berry time  has  been  surprising.  Practical  directions  for  carrying  on  such  coltun 
are  given. 

Manuring.— Experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  for  two  years  (B.  10, 
B.  21)  indicated  that  excessive  manuring,  contrary  to  a  somewhat  prevalent 
opinion,  does  not  dimininish  but  increases  the  yield;  yet  whether  it  pays  on  the 
whole  is  doubted.  Experiments  with  fertilizers  upon  tomatoes  have  been  rather 
frequent,  especially  comparing  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda,  considered  almost  a 
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specific  for  this  plant,  with  that  of  other  applications.  Trials  are  recorded  in  Ark. 
B.  18S0,p.£9;  Del,  B,  11;  Ga.  B.  11,  B.  17;  Md.  B,  11,  B.  1889,  p,  48,  B.  1891,  p.  410;  N. 
J.  B,  1889,  p.  lot  (B,  68),  B,  1890, p,  tOS,  (B,  79),  B.  1891, p,  85,  B.  0;  N.  Y.  State  B. 
1891,  p,  490;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B,  10,  B,  21  (as  above),  B.  82;  Va,  B.  11.  The  New  York 
Cornell  Station  (B.  46)  thus  sums  np  the  results  of  experiments  with  nitrate  of 
soda:  "Upon  fairlj  good  soil,  which  contains  some  vegetable  matter,  nitrate  of 
soda  gives  good  results  as  a  tomato  fertilizer.  We  have  formerlj  found  that  upon 
very  poor  soils  it  gives  little  or  no  benefit.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
nitrate  of  soda  is  an  incomplete  fertilizer  and  that  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  for 
a  permanent  treatment  of  land.    It  is  simply  a  source  of  nitrogen." 

Tomato,  bacterial  blight  [also  called  Southern  tomato  blight]. — ^A  disease  which 
has  been  most  injurious  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  has  also  been  observed  in  New  York 
{N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  46).  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  sudden  wilting  of  the  plant, 
especially  the  younger  parts.  The  older  leaves  turn  yellow  and  hang  down  the 
stem.  Spots  may  be  found  upon  the  stem  and  leaves,  resembling  the  water  core  of 
apples.  In  plants  long  affected,  the  green  stem  becomes  brown  and  its  lower  leaves 
yellow  and  slimy.  The  attack  may  come  at  any  time,  either  in  the  hotbed  or  in  the 
field.  Upon  examination,  the  above-mentioaed  water  cores  will  be  found  to  be 
swarming  with  ba(:teria.  As  no  trace  of  any  other  fungus  is  to  be  found,  and  innoc- 
ulations  spread  the  disease,  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  bacteria  arc  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  A  disease- similar  in  every  way  attacks  the  potatoes  in  the 
same  localities,  and  experiments  tend  to  prove  them  identical. 

The  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  measure.  All  aflfected 
plants  should  be  removed  and  burned.     {Miee.  B,  19.) 

Tomato,  leaf  blight  (CladoBporium  fulvum). — A  fungous  disease  which  causes 
rusty  brown  patches  to  appear  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  As  these  patches 
spread  the  leaf  becomes  yellow  and  wilted  and  finally  falls  from  the  plant.  When 
the  attack  is  severe  it  may  kill  the  whole  plant.  As  moisture  is  very  necessary  for 
thin  fungus,  trimming  and  trellising  will  lessen  the  liability  of  attack.  The  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  carbonate  of  copper  will  hold  the  disease  in  check.  {Conn. 
State  B.  Ill,  B.  1890,  p.  96.) 

Tomato  rots.  — ^The  fungus  Phytophthora  infestans  which  produces  potato  rot  also 
attacks  the  leaves,  stems,  and  especially  the  green  fruits  of  tomatoes.  For  treat- 
ment see  Potato  rot.  A  species  of  Maorosporium  produces  roundish  decayed  areas, 
becoming  black,  upon  the  fruit,  and  Fuearium  lycopereici  attacks  the  ripe  fruit  only^ 
forming  a  thick  mold  over  it,  at  first  white,  then  reddish  salmon-colored.  Both 
these  diseases  may  be  held  in  check  by  removing  any  diseased  fruit  at  once  and  by 
l>uming  or  burying  it  deeply  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  the  spores.  (Conn,  State 
B.  1890,  p.  96.) 

Tomato  worm  (Pklegetliontiua  celeus). — The  larva  of  an  insect  greatly  resembling 
the  tobacco  worm.  For  description  and  treatment  see  Tobacco  worm.  Several  ani- 
mal and  fungous  parasites  tend  to  keep  them  from  increasing  rapidly.  {Conn. 
StaU  B.  1890,  p.  96;  Qa.  B.  6. 

Tree  cricket  (JBoanthue  niveue). — A  small,  greenish -white,  cricket-like  insect  thai 
spends  most  of  its  time  in  trees.  It  is  said  to  make  a  sound  very  much  like  the  katy- 
did. In  the  fall  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  made  in  raspberry  or  blackberry 
canes,  by  thrusting  their  long  ovipositors  more  than  half  way  through  the  canes. 
Ten  to  twenty  eggs  are  thus  laid  in  an  irregular  line  of  punctures;  these  punctures 
weaken  the  cane  so  as  to  cause  it  to  split.  The  infested  canes  should  be  cut  out 
and  burned  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  The  young  of  this  cricket  feed  largely 
upon  plant  lice,  causing  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  them.  On  this  account 
it  may  not  always  be  advisable  to  destroy  them.  They  are  said  to  lnf««t^^^«Tai<u&<i 
and  the  young  twigs  of  fruit  and  other  trees.  There  are  nximetow^  ^^tqaWaa  ^XXa^^- 
ing  them  and  they  are  not  liable  to  become  dangexonaV^  TLTnnscoxxa.    TViss^  ws^^ 
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several  other  species  besides  the  one  given^  but  they  are  less  common.    ( A>6r.  B,  Ui 
N.  r.  Camsll  B,  23;  N.  Y.  State  B.  35;  N.  C.  B,  78;  Ohio  B.  1888,  p.  154,  B,  vol.  II,  1,) 

TuberouloBls. — A  specific  infections  disease  due  to  a  minnt-e  parasite^  Bacillus 
iuherouloiiB,  Tuberculosis  attacks  man  and  most  of  the  domestic  animals.  Cattle 
are  especially  liable.  It  is  rare  in  the  horse.  It  may  be  transmitted  from  tho  lower 
animals  to  men  or  from  men  to  the  lower  animals.  The  tubercles  which  give  the 
disease  its  name  may  be  present  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body^  but  especially  in  the 
lungs.  These  tubercles  are  at  first  globular  masses  about  the  size  of  millet  seed. 
They  increase  in  size,  become  yellowish,  and  may  unite  to  form  a  collection  of  dis- 
eased matter  even  larg<ur  than  an  apple.  If  the  disease  affects  the  surface  of  an 
organ,  the  growth  is  hard  and  nodular.  While  there  are  many  means  through  which 
the  disease  is  transmitted,  its  spread  is  supposed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  sputum  and 
breath  of  diseased  persons  and  animals.  When  dry,  the  germs  float  in  the  air  and 
are  inhaled  and  deposited  in  the  lungs.  Some  systems  are  less  resistant  than  others, 
and  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  a  depression  of  the  system 
are  among  the  causes  predisposing  to  the  disease.  The  danger  is  thought  to  increase 
with  the  number  of  germs,  and  hence  ill-ventilat«d  apartments,  where  the  vitiated 
air  is  not  sufliciently  diluted,  are  favorable  to  the  progress  of  tuberculosis. 

In  the  early  stages  the  symptoms  are  not  always  plain.  A  short  dry  cough  is 
present,  sometimes  very  noticeable  after  active  exertion.  The  animal  becomes  poor, 
the  coat  rough,  the  eyes  sunken.  Sometimes  tenderness  and  pain  are  evinced  when 
the  side  of  the  chest  is  touched,  and  the  normal  sound  of  the  lung  becomes  changed- 

In  cows,  nymphomania  frequently  accompanies  tuberculosis.  When  the  ndder  is 
attacked  the  swelling  there  is  painless  and  the  milk  at  first  is  apparently  normal. 

Occasionally  an  animal  rallies,  but  usually  the  progress  is  uniformly  downward. 
Sometimes  the  course  of  the  disease  is  quick,  and  again  the  decline  extends  through 
months  or  years.  Medical  treatment  is  useless.  The  tuberculous  animals  should 
be  slaughtered  and  the  stables  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfectod. 

A  cold  climate  is  believed  to  be  less  favorable  to  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis 
than  a  warm  one.  The  discoverer  of  Bacillus  tuberculosis  has  shown  that  for  devel- 
opment it  requires  a  temperature  between  86^  and  104^  F.  Its  period  of  incubation 
is  about  two  weeks.  Of  more  than  five  thousand  cattle  killed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Baltimore,  examinations  showed  that  more  than  3  per  eent  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis  (Pa.  B.  gl). 

Some  animals  inherit  tuberculosis,  but  far  more  frequently  it  is  acquired  through 
the  mother's  milk,  from  human  sputum,  or  from  stabling  with  diseased  i^tiinuLlM. 
{Me.  B.  1890,  p.  59). 

Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (B.  £1)  confirm  those  made  elsewhere  in 
indicating  that  tuberculin,  commonly  known  as  '*  Koch's  lymph,"  may  be  used  by 
veterinarians  as  a  sure  means  of  determining  whether  cattle  are  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis. 

Investigations  reported  in  Mass.  Hatch  B.  8  tend  to  show  that  milk  from  tubercu- 
lous cows  may  contain  the  germs  of  the  disease  even  when  there  is  no  lesion  of  the 
udder.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  tuberculosis  is  often  transmitted  to  human 
beings  through  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
demands  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  milch  cows  free  from  this 
dread  disease. 

Turnip  {Brassioa  campe^tm).— Varieties  have  been  tested  as  recorded  in  Ala,  Collep 
B.  3,  n.  ser.;  Colo.  B.  1889,  p.  103,  B.  1891,  p.  106;  Md.  B.  1889,  p.  65;  Mass.  StaU  B. 
1888,  p.  141;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  t6£;  Nehr.  B.  It;  N.  T.  State  B.  188t,  p.  125,  B,  1884, 
p.  197,  B.1S85,  p.  118;  Ore,  B.  4;  Pa.  B.  1890,  p.  157;  Ft.  B.  18S9,p.  142,  B,  1890, p, 
179.  In  N.  7.  State  B.  1887,  p.  168,  a  classification  of  varieties  is  given,  based  upon 
form  and  color  of  root.  Forty-one  varieties  are  fully  described,  English  and  foieign 
BjnonymB  gireii,  and  all  names  indexed.    The  Feltow  turnip,  a  very  anuUl  vazie^, 
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with  a  peculiar  flavor  in  the  outer  rind,  is  desorihed  with  the  others  (also  in  K. 
Y.  State  R,  188$,  p.  1S4,  -where  it  is  said  to  he  recommended  for  pickling). 

For  composition  see  Appendix,  Tahle$  I  and  IL 

The  root  system  of  a  samplci  of  turnip  was  examined  at  the  New  York  State  Sta- 
tion (i?.  1886,  p,  160)  and  found  to  be  surprisingly  small ;  this  was  thought  to  he 
accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of  nourishment  stored  up  by  the  turnip  and  the 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the  time  when  the  turnip  is  growing.  The 
deepest  root  did  not  extend  beyond  18  inches,  and  the  longest  of  the  horizontal 
roots  (which  were  few  in  number)  reached  no  farther. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  turnips  are  reported  in  Ala,  College  B,  S,  n,  $er.; 
N,  J,  B.  1891,  p.  139,  A  keeping  test  of  yarieties  is  recorded  in  Ala,  College  B.  S,  n, 
ler. 

Germination  tests  of  turnip  seed  are  reported  in  Pa,  B,  8;  Vi.  B.  1889,  p,  110, 

Tninip,  ^Krhite  rust,  and  downy  mildew. — ^The  fungi  Cyaiopue  oandidus  and  Pero- 
uoepora parasitica  are  frequently  quite  abundant  upon  turnips  and  may  cause  con- 
siderable loss.  The  best  way  to  guard  against  these,  or  any  other  diseases  of  this 
crop,  is  to  keep  the  fungi  in  check  by  carefully  destroying  all  refuse  left  in  the  field. 
The  crop  might  also  be  protected  from  attack  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  more  com- 
mon spraying  compounds.     (Mass,  State  B.  1890,  p,  XSt;  N.  J,  B,  1890,  p.  S50,) 

Twig  girdler  {Oncideree  oingulatue), — ^The  adult  insect  attacks  numerous  trees,  but 
seems  to  be  worst  upon  pear  trees.  It  is  a  brown  or  grayish-black  beetle  ooe-half 
to  three-fourths  inches  long,  with  two  long  horns  or  ''  feelers."  Across  the  back  is 
a  rather  conspicuous  gray  band.  In  autumn  the  female  lays  her  eggs  beginning  at 
the  end  of  a  twig  and  depositing  an  egg  below  each  bud.  She  then  girdles  the  twig 
between  the  eggs  and  trunk,  cutting  it  so  deeply  that  it  usually  falls  from  the  tree. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  furnish  dead  wood  for  the  larvae,  which  are  unable  to  develop 
in  living  wood.  The  eggs  hatch  and  the  larvas  undergo  their  transformation  by 
spring  to  come  forth  as  perfect  insects.  The  only  successful  method  of  destroying 
them  is  to  collect  all  fallen  twigs  and  all  girdled  ones  on  the  trees  and  bum  them 
before  the  eggs  hatch  or  the  larvse  escape.  The  adults  are  very  shy  and  nothing  can 
be  done  with  them.    {Fla.  B,  9;  Ga,  B.  6;  N,  Mex.  B,  i;  N,  C,  B,  78.) 

TJtah  Station,  Logan. — Organized  in  1889  under  act  of  Congress  as  a  department 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege and  director,  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  chemist,  consulting  veterinarian, 
farm  superintendent,  and  clerk  and  stenographer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are 
field  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  feeding  experiments,  and 
irrigation.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  2  annual  reports  and  19 
bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,972. 

Velvet  graaa. — See  Graesee, 

Verbena  mildew  (Oidium  eryeipModee), — ^A  fungous  disease  which  appears  in 
white  mold-like  patches  on  the  leaves  and  youug  shoots.  It  is  especially  bad  on 
verbenas,  but  is  liable  to  attack  any  house-grown  plant.  It  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  one-fourth  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  should  be  applied  about  twice  a  week.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  copper  compounds  would  be  found  equally  effective.    (N,  T,  Cornell  B,  87,) 

Vermont  Station,  Burlington. — Organized  under  State  authority  December,  1886, 
and  reorganized  under  act  of  Congress  in  1888  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  director,  chemist, 
botanist,  entomologist,  veterinarian,  assistant  chemist,  superintendent  of  farm, 
dairyman,  stenographer,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  chemistry, 
analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers,  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  diseases  of  plants,  feeding  experiments,  entomology,  ana 
dairying.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  6  annual  le^^orta  «dA 
80  bulletins.  Bevenue  in  1892,  $20,000. 
2094— No.  15 23 
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Vernal  graas.— -Sd«  Gra*§e§, 

Vetch. — ^ThiB  name  is  properlj  used  to  designate  leguminous  forage  plants  of  the 
genns  Ficto,  but  is  also  applied  to  kindred  plants  of  other  genera.  Common  or  spring 
vetch  ( V.  aaUva)  is  a  slender  twining  plant  which  begins  to  grow  late  in  the  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  In  Michigan^  the  young  plants  are  easily  killed  by  frost 
{Mich,  B,68),  In  Nebraska  it  remained  green  till  the  beginning  of  winter  and  com- 
pared favorably  with  red  clover  (Nebr.  B.  6,  B,  IS), 

Vetch  thrives  best  when  sown  with  grain,  by  which  the  slender  vines  are  sup- 
ported. At  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  {B,  6)  1  bushel  of  oats  and  3  busheU  uf 
vetoh  per  acre  gave  a  yield  of  8.6  tons  of  green  forage.  At  the  Oregon  Station  (27. 4), 
vetch  gave  a  good  yield  of  excellent  forage. 

See  also  Ga.  B.  7;  loica  B,  11;  Ut,  B  1889,  p.  167;  Ma»».  StaU,  B.  1889,  p,  190,  R. 
1890,  p.  m;  Mick,  B,  47;  N.  C,  B.  73;  S,  C,  B.  1888,  p.  ISO. 

Kuseian  or  hairy  vetch  (  F.  villoaa)  is  densely  hairy.  In  Nebraska  it  proved  very 
hardy ;  withstanding  dry  weather  (Nebr,  B,  if).  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (A'. 
1887,  p.  189)  it  produced  a  greater  amount  of  dry  matter  than  red  clover.  For  analy- 
sis, see  MaBB,  StaU  B,  1889,  p.  180;  Fa.  B.  1887,  p.  139. 

Winter  vetch  (Lathjfrtu  kirauitu,)  is  sown  early  in  the  fall.  By  February ,  in 
Mississippi,  the  plants  make  a  dense  growth,  and  continue  to  grow  till  hot  weather, 
Stock  are  fond  of  vetch,  and  the  plant  bears  grazing  well.  "For  the  Gulf  States, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  species  which  are  sold  under  the  geueral 
name  of  vetch,  making  a  heavier  growth,  being  eaten  more  freely,  and  reseeding 
itself  more  fully"  {Mi$8,  B,  80). 

LathyruB  aaiiviu  proved  a  valuable  early  forage  plant  at  the  Mississippi  Station 
(B.  1889,  pp.  81,31). 

Chinese  vetch  {Lathyrus  sp.)  was  also  a  snooess  at  the  Mississippi  Station  {B,  1889, 
p.  31). 

Vi«let  diaeaaea. — ^Few  plants  are  subject  to  as  many  diseaaes  aa  the  cultivated 
violets.  One  of  the  worst  is  the  anthracnose,  OUeoBporium  vioUt.  This  begins  at 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  continues  to  spread  until  the  whole  plant  is  afiected.  A 
leaf-spot  disease,  Cercospora  viola,  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  large,  dead,  ashy 
spots  it  produces  on  the  leaves.  Another  spot  disease  is  caused  by  PhylloBticta  viola. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  straw-colored  spots.  A  genuine  mildew,  Ferono$pora 
viola,  sometimes  causes  considerable  loss.  This  does  not  produce  auy  definite  spots, 
but  the  whole  affected  plant  withers  and  dies.  There  is  a  mold,  ZygodoBmua  albiduB, 
which  produces  upon  the  leaves  patches  white  as  flour,  while  its  branching  filaments 
are  pushed  everywhere  through  the  leaf  tissue.  No  doubt  most  or  all  these  diseases 
could  be  prevented  or  controlled  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  common  spraying  solu- 
tions. There  are  two  root  diseases,  one  of  which  is  caused  by  minute  nematode 
worms  forming  root  galls.  The  other  caiises  the  plant  to  turn  yellow  and  die. 
Change  of  soil  may  prevent  these  diseases.  (Conn,  State  B,  1891,  p.  161;  N.  J.  B* 
1890, p.  368,) 

Virginia  Station,  Blackaburg.— Organised  under  act  of  Congress  May,  1888,  as  a 
department  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  staff  consists 
of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  vice-director,  horticulturist,  entomolo- 
gist and  mycologist,  biologist,  agriculturist,  chemist,  veterinarian,  assistant  horti- 
culturist, assistant  chemist,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  field 
experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  crops,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  veterinary 
science  and  practice.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  publiahed  2  annual  re- 
ports and  23  bulletins.     Revenue  in  1892,  $17,527. 

Walnat  trees  (JuglanB  spp.).— The  native  black  walnvt  {J.  nigra)  haa  reoaiTsd 

some  notice  as  a  forest  and  nut-bearing  tree.    A  description  from,  an  eoonomio  point 

of  new  occurs  in  Ala.  College  B,  3,  n.  eer,,  mentioning  its  well-known  dark  and  fiue- 

^rained  wood,  the  oil  aiforded  by  its  nuts,  and  other  useful  products.    It  is  rap- 
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idly  disappearlDg  and  likely  soon  to  be  lost  to  the  forestB  of  the  State  without  pro- 
tection.   Axtifioial  plantations  are  recommended. 

It  is  approved  by  the  South  Dakota  Station  (B.  gS)  for  onltivation  in  the  son  th- 
em half  of  that  State,  though  not  expected  to  thrive  as  in  the  East.  It  has  been 
planted  as  a  nut  or  forest  tree  at  the  California  Stations,  as  also  a  native  species,  J, 
rupe9iri»  (R.  1888'*89,  p,  196). 

The  Euglish  walnut  {J,  regia),  also  known  as  Madeira  nnt,  is  being  tested  at  the 
California,  Michigan,  and  New  Mexico  Stations  (Cat,  R.  1888-^89, pp.  87, 110, 187, 196, 
R.  1890,  pp,  £70,  t80;  Mich.  B,  55,  B,  67,  B,  80;  N,  Mex.  B.  4.) 

The  Japan  walnut  (t/^.  sieboldi)  has  been  planted  at  the  MichlgRn  South  Haven 
Substation  (Mioh,  B,  67,  B.  80),  and  found  to  make  a  vigorous  growth.  The  foliage 
and  habit  of  growth  indicated  close  relation  with  the  butternut  (J*,  dnerea). 

For  white  walnut  see  Butternut, 

Washington  Station,  Pullman. — Orgauized  under  act  of  Congress  March  9, 1891, 
as  a  department  of  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director,  agriculturist,  horticultu- 
rist, forester  and  botanist,  veterinarian,  and  chemist.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  field  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  forestry.  Up  to 
January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  published  1  annual  report  and  6  bulletins.  Reve- 
nue in  1892,  $15,000. 

Water  in  feeding  stuffs. — See  Feeding  farm  animaU  and  Appendix,  TabU  L 

Water,  warm  vs.  cold,  for  cows. — See  Coxct, 

Watermelon  (^CitrulluB  vulgarie). — Variety  tests  of  the  watermelon  are  reported 
in  Ala,  College  B,  f, ».  Mr.,  B.  £0,  n,  aer,,  B,  £8,  n.  eer,;  Colo.  R.  1889,  pp,  101,  ISl,  R,  1890, 
pp.  19e,  nt;  Fla,  B.  14  ;  Ky,  B,  Sg;  La.  B.  S7,  B,  3,  gd  ser.;  Minn,  R.  1888,  pp.  £51,  £60; 
Nebr,  B.  1£;  Nev.  R.  1890,  p.  17;  N.  Y.  State  R.  1885,  p.  1£S,  R.  1886,  p.  £38,  R.  1887, 
p.3£l,  R.  1888,  p.  1£7;  Tenn.  B.  vol,  V,  1;  UtahB,  3. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  watermelon  with  reference  to  its  availability  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  undertaken  at  the  California  Station,  as  reported  in 
R.  1878-^79.  A  physical  analysis  showing  proportions  of  seeds,  pulp,  and  rind,  proxi- 
mate chemical  analyses  of  these  components,  and  a  sugar  analysis  of  the  Juices 
are  given.  The  cane  sugar  was  found  to  average  only  about  2.66  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  juice,  far  too  little  to  make  the  watermelon  a  profitable  source  of  sugar.  It 
was  thought,  however,  that  a  bright  and  palatable  sirup,  not  liable  to  granulation, 
might  be  advantageously  produced;  but  on  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  sirup, 
whether  purified  by  skimming  or  defecated  with  lime,  turned  so  dark-colored  that 
it  could  hardly  be  acceptable  in  the  market. 

Some  notes  on  the  extent  and  method  of  watermelon  culture  may  be  found  in  Fla. 
B.  14;  Tenn.  B.  vol,  F,  1. 

At  the  Alabama  College  Station  (B.  t8,  n.  aer.)  the  experiment  was  tried  of  planting 
separately  seeds  from  the  stem  end,  the  middle,  and  the  blossom  end.  The  seed  from 
the  middle  third  gave  earlier  and  larger  fruit  and  more  by  weight  per  acre.  The 
seed  in  the  middle  ripen  earlier,  but  it  was  thought  that  if  the  seed  melon  had  been 
left  till  all  the  seeds  had  matured  the  difference  might  have  been  less  marked. 

In  experiments  in  herbaceous  grafting  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  {B.  £5) 
muskmelon  vines  were  found  to  unite  with  watermelon,  these  and  encumbers  with 
the  wild  oucnmber  (Echinooyitie  Mata).  In  the  same  bulletin  are  reported  observa- 
tions on  the  watermelon  and  other  cucurbits,  showing  that  the  stamiuate  flowers  are 
earlier  and  much  more  numerous  than  the  pistillate. 

Gemination  tests  of  watermelon  seed  are  reported  in  Ohio  R.  1884,  p.  196,  R.  1885, 
p.  177;  Ore.  B,  £;  Vt.  R.  1S89,  p.  106,  Tests  of  the  seed  of  the  citron  melon  are  re- 
eoVded  in  Ohw  R,  1884,  p,  IH,  R.  1885,  p.  168. 

Wattle  trees. — See  Aoada  ireee. 

Web^Krorm,  fall  {Hyphantria  ounea). — An  insect  very  dea^xn^X^-^^  \a  mvcv^s  ^^^^^ 
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and  fruit  trees^  especially  the  ash,  walnut,  battemut,  elm,  hickory,  willow,  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry. 

The  full  grown  worm  is  usually  about  an  inoh  long,  and  covered  with  whitish 
hairs.  Its  general  color  is  yellowish  green,  with  black  along  the  back  and  spots  of 
black  along  the  sides ;  under  sides  usually  brown;  head  and  legs  black.  The  woims 
may  be  confounded  with  tent  caterpillars,  but  the  fact  that  the  web  worm  feeds  with- 
in its  web,  enlarging  it  as  more  food  is  needed,  and  the  tent  caterpillar  feeds  without 
its  web,  easily  distinguishes  them.  The  moth  is  about  an  inch  across  the  wings, 
white  or  spotted  on  the  ferewings.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  in  May  or 
June.    This  is  for  the  first  brood,  and  the  average  number  of  eggs  is  500. 

They  soon  hatch  and  th»  caterpillars  spin  a  web,  enlarging  it  as  necessity  de- 
mands until  they  are  mature,  which  is  in  about  a  month.  They  then  desert  the 
web  and  seek  the  ground,  where  they  become  transformed  into  perfect  insects.  The 
second  brood  appears  in  August  and  September,  and  on  account  of  their  greater 
numbers  prove  the  more  destructive.  The  fall  webworms  have  many  natural  ene* 
mies,  which  ordinarily  keep  them  in  check.  When  abundant  and  destructive,  burn- 
ing the  nests  or  spraying  arsenites  about  them  will  kill  the  worms.  In  the  extreme 
north  but  one  brood  a  year  is  to  be  expected  during  an  ordinary  season.  (Ky.  B.40; 
Me,  B,  1890,  p.  lU;  Minn.  B,  9;  Nebr.  B,  14;  N,  J.  B.  1889,  p.  SOS;  N.  T.  StaU  B. 
SS;  8.  C.  JR.  1888,  p.  £9;   Vt,  B.  1889,  p.  16S.) 

Web^KTorm,  garden  {Eurycreon  rayitalia), — ^The  larvss  feed  on  almost  any  plant, 
over  which  they  spin  their  web  and  then  eat  off  the  leaves.  The  moth  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings.  The  general  color  is  orange  or  reddish- 
yellow,  commonly  shaded  with  gray,  with' varying  wing  markings.  The  larvae  are 
variable  in  color,  being  either  light  or  dark  yellow  or  yellowish  green,  with  rather 
distinct  black  spots  The  number  of  broods  is  not  known,  but  four  or  five  are 
thought  to  be  produced  each  season.  It  has  numerous  enemies,  which  keep  it  in 
check  to  a  limited  degree.  Spraying  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  will  kill  these  insects.  They  are  not  yet  known  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
{Colo.  B,6;  Nehr.  B.  16.) 

Weeds. — The  description,  frequency,  troublesomeness,  and  eradication  of  weeds 
have  been  considered  in  about  forty  reports  and  bulletins  issued  from  a  score  or 
more  of  the  stations.  Quite  a  number  of  lists  of  "worst  weeds''  have  been  prepared 
for  various  States  aud  localities.  Of  our  worst  pests  it  is  known  that  at  least  five- 
sixths  are  of  European  origin.  These  have  either  escaped  from  gardens  or  have 
been  imported  in  foreign  seed  or  in  packing  and  ballast. 

The  importance  of  keeping  down  the  weeds  is  too  often  unrecognized.  The  cost 
in  additional  labor  to  cultivate  the  crop,  the  robbing  of  the  crops  of  those  sub- 
stances which  should  go  to  their  own  growth  and  development,  the  depreciation  of 
the  market  value  of  the  crop  itself,  due  either  to  the  presence  of  weeds  or  weed 
seeds,  has  been  estimated  in  one  State  to  be  at  least  $1  annually  for  every  acre  of 
cultivated  land. 

In  general  the  means  recommended  for  combating  the  attack  of  weed  pests  are 
sowing  of  absolutely  clean  seed,  thorough  and  clean  cultivation,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed. 

This  article  contains  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  weeds  which  are  most  widely 
troublesome  or  which  are  likely  to  become  so,  together  with  a  list  of  plants  which 
are  described  in  station  publications  as  weeds  in  different  localities. 

Blub  thistlk  or  bugloss  {Echium  vulgare). — A  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  well 
established  throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  from  which  it  is  spreading  with 
oonsiderable  rapidity.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  2  to  3  feet  high,  rough,  hairy,  and 
rather  leafy.  The  leaves  are  rather  long  and  narrow,  strap-like,  the  lower  from  5  to 
8  inches  long,  the  upper  decreasing  above,  until  they  become  shorter  than  the  flower 
clusters.  Like  the  stem,  the  leaves  are  covered  with  stiff,  white  hairs  having  a 
Btiaging  property.    The  upper  part  of  the  stiem  \^Q%t%  Txnmftxous  clustert  of  flowery 
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for  balf  its  length  or  more.  These  clusters,  or  racemes,  as  they  are  called,  are  ooiled 
down  while  in  bad,  but  are  straightened  out  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  crowded, 
five  parted,  with  a  purplish  color,  fading  to  light  blue,  about  an  inch  long.  The 
nutlets  are  four  to  each  flower,  of  peculiar  shape,  and  are  said  to  resemble  in  appear- 
ance a  viper's  head.  Where  the  plants  are  few  the  j  should  be  pulled  up  before  going 
to  seed;  if  more  numerous,  deep  fallow  plowing,  with  subsequent  careful  oultlTa- 
tion,  will  serve  to  destro}'  them. 

Broom  rape  (Orohanche  ramoBa). — ^A  recent  importation  from  Europe,  which 
threatens  serious  ii^jury  to  our  tobacco  and  hemp  fields.  It  was  first  reported  in 
Kentucky  five  or  six  years  ago  and  since  then  has  spread  to  some  of  the  adjoining 
States.  It  seems  to  find  more  favorable  conditions  for  its  growth  here  than  in  En- 
rope,  as  it  is  a  much  larger  and  more  robust  plant  with  us.  It  is  an  annual,  6  to  15 
inches  high,  with  many  slender  branches  of  a  brownish  or  straw  color,  more  or  lees 
hairy,  and  is  found  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  tobacco  and  hemp.  Its  leaves  are  repre- 
sented by  smallj  colorless  bracts.  The  flowers  are  scattered  along  the  slender 
branches  and  have  very  short  flower  stalks.  There  are  three  small  bracts  to  each 
flower,  one,  the  largest,  at  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk,  the  other  two  just  under  the 
flower.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  four-toothed  and  split  down  the  back ;  the  corolla, 
which  is  said  to  be  light  blue,  is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  notched  and  the  lower 
three  lobed.  The  seeds  are  minute  and  very  numerous.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
something  like  the  clover  dodder.  It  fastens  itself  to  the  roots  of  tobacco  or  hemp 
and  sucks  from  them  its  nourishment  and  eventually  kills  the  host  it  lives  upon. 

Such  plants  as  these  are  especially  to  be  dreaded  and  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done to  exterminate  them.    The  use  of  clean  seed  is  very  important. 

Burdock  {AroUum  lappa). — A  well-known  weed,  which  grows  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  dreaded  more  on  account  of  its  burs  than  because  of  its 
ijgury  to  crops.  It  is  a  tall,  coarse  biennial  weed  belonging  to  the  family  of  plants 
known  as  CampoMitm,  The  stem  is  from  2  to  5  or  more  feet  high,  considerably 
branched,  and  bearing  at  the  top  clusters  of  flowers.  These  are  of  a  bluish  color  in 
the  head,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  the  scales  of  which  are  hooked.  These  form 
the  bur,  which  fitstens  itself  into  the  wool  or  hair  of  animals,  causing  them  great 
annoyance.  The  leaves  are  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long,  heart-shaped  at 
base,  and  often  toothed  along  the  margin.  The  burdock  prefers  a  rich  soil  and  is  not 
very  hard  to  eradicate.  Frequent  cutting  below  the  crown  of  the  root  will  soon  kill 
it  out.  Keeping  it  from  seeding  for  two  seasons  will  also  destroy  it.  Mowing 
while  in  flower  is  not  a  sure  method  of  repression. 

Bur  grass  (Cenchru*  tribuloides), — A  native  annual  grass,  which  is  much  too  com- 
mon in  the  South  and  Southwest  in  warm  sandy  soil  and  is  extending  its  way  to  the 
North.  It  is  said  to  take  possession  of  vast  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  after  the 
period  of  cultivation  is  past.  It  has  a  stem,  spreading  and  branching  at  the  base, 
from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  three  to  ten  on  the  stem,  sometimes 
hairy,  but  usually  smooth,  with  a  blade  about  6  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  bur-like  clusters  in  a  rather  compact  spike. 
Each  bur  incloses  two  or  three  flowers  and  the  ripened  seed.  The  burs  are  armed 
with  stiflf,  sharp,  barbed  spines,  which  easily  penetrate  the  flesh  and  are  painfully 
irritating  to  man  and  stock.  Thorough  cultivation  until  too  late  in  the  season  for 
it  to  mature  seed  or  choking  it  out  with  some  earlier  or  more  rapid-growing  grass 
will  aid  its  destruction. 

Canada  thistlb  (Cnieiu  arvensU). — ^A  native  of  Europe,  probably  introduced  into 
this  country  through  Canada.  It  grows  2  or  3  feet  high,  the  stems  greatly  branching 
and  very  leafy.  The  lea\'es  are  from  3  to  6  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  wide, 
somewhat  lobed,  and  bear  along  their  margins  numerous  sharp  stiff  prickles  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  flowers  are  clustered  more  or  less  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  rather  lees  than  an  inch  long.  The  flower  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  close  acaly  involucre,  the  scales  of  whiobi  ax«  noli^iive^si^-'V^^iiXA^  *^>s^^ 
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plants  lire  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female,  and  to  this  fact  Is  dao  the  frequent  fikilnm 
to  seed,  the  whole  patch  being  of  one  sex. 

In  addition  to  propagation  by  seed  it  increases  largely  by  means  of  underground 
runners.  These  reach  deep  and  far  from  the  parent  plant  and  ore  furnished  with 
buds  from  which  may  spring  new  plants.  The  Canada  thistle  seems  to  prefer  rather 
dry  land,  but  will  grow  equally  well  in  low  and  damp  places,  eapecially  in  heavy 
soil.  Occasional  plowing  or  hoeing  will  serve  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  this 
pest,  as  in  that  way  the  runners  are  detached  and  scattered,  hastening  its  spread. 
Frequent  plowing  during  the  hot  summer  months  and  care  to  preTent  seeding  will 
usaally  serve  to  eradicate  this  weed. 

Cheat  or  Chess  (Bromus  aeoalinus), — ^A  well-known  weed  in  wheat  fields,  especially 
in  wet  seasons.  Some  persons  still  believe  that  it  is  a  degenerate  form  of  wheat, 
but  this  theory  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  or  at  most  a  biennial,  but  the  seed  can  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground  for  several  seasons  awaiting  proper  conditions  for  its  gprowth.  It  will  yield 
to  high  cultivation,  liberal  application  of  fertilicers,  and  the  use  of  cleAD  seed  U 
it  has  been  permitted  to  seed  in  a  field,  wheat  or  small  grain  should  not  be  bow^  In 
that  field  the  following  year,  but  rather  a  cultivated  crop  of  some  kind. 

Corn  cockle  or  Cockle  (Lyoknia  githago), — ^A  weed  introduced  into  our  grain 
fields  in  foreign  wheat  and  rye,  which  in  some  localities  has  become  a  groat  nuisance. 
In  some  markets  frrain  dealers  are  compelled  to  reduce  the  grade  of  wheat  having 
cockle  in  it,  as  it  lowers  the  grade  of  flour.  Cockle  can  hardly  be  screened  out  of 
wheat,  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  it  from  the  fields.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  of 
the  pink  family,  having  large  showy  flowers  of  a  reddish  purple  color.    The  plant  is 

or  3  feet  high,  branched  above.  The  loaves  are  narrow,  opposite,  and  tapering  to 
a  point.  Both  leaves  and  stem  are  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.  The  calyx  of  the 
flower  is  ten  ribbed,  and  is  divided  into  five  narrow  lobes  which  are  longer  than  the 
inch-and-a-half  long  purplish  corolla.  The  fruit  is  a  dry  oblong  pod  filled  with  dark- 
colored  seeds,  which  under  a  lens  ore  seen  to  be  strongly  ribbed  and  roughened. 
About  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  harmful  weed  is  to  sow  clean  seed. 

CocKLEBUR  (Xanthium  canadenae,  X.  strumarium), — There  are  three  species  of 
cocklebur  in  the  United  States,  one  native  and  two  introduced.  For  our  purpose 
we  shall  consider  only  the  native  species;  the  others  resemble  this  very  closely. 

The  cocklebur  is  a  coarse  branching  annual  plant  usually  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  alter- 
nate rough,  three- veined,  somewhat  lobed  leaves,  heart  shaped  at  base  on  rather  long 
leafstalks.  The  stem  is  often  more  or  less  brown  or  purplish  spotted.  The  flowers 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  male  flowers  in  globular  heads,  the  female  flowers  below  at  the 
base  of  the  leafstalks  either  singly  or  in  clusters.  After  shedding  t^cir  pollen  the 
male  flowers  dry  up  and  disappear  and  the  female  heads  enlarge,  becoming  oblong 
burs  about  an  inch  in  length,  beset  with  stiff  hooked  prickles.  The  burs  are  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single  seed.  Like  burdock,  this  plant  is  more  trouble- 
some to  animals  than  to  crops.  Being  an  annual  it  can  be  exterminated  by  prevent- 
ing its  seeding.  The  seeds  have  remarkable  vitality  and  will  grow  after  having 
been  hidden  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time.  The  waste  places  must  be  looked  after 
if  this  weed  is  to  be  eradicated,  for  it  will  spread  far  and  wide  from  these  places. 

Curled  or  Yellow  dock  (Eumex  oriapus). — This  weed,  of  European  origin,  is 
now  scattered  entirely  across  our  continent  and  in  some  places  it  is  quite  a  pest. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  horse  sorrel.  It  is  a  smooth  plant  growing  3  or  4  feet 
high  with  lance-shaped  loaves,  having  strongly  curled  or  wavy  margins.  Some  of 
the  leaves,  especially  the  lower  ones,  have  heart-shaped  bases.  The  flowers  and 
fruit  are  borne  above  in  whorls  arouiid  the  stem.  When  mature,  the  seed  is  inclosed 
in  a  valve  or  scale,  which  is  rather  prominently  marked  with  veins,  and  has  a  heart- 
shaped  baee.  The  pedicels  on  which  the  frnit  stand  are  rather  slender  and  may  hs 
bent  downward  on  the  stem.  The  heart-shaped  base  of  the  fruiting  valves  and  the 
curled  margin  of  the  leaves  should  distinguish  this  from  any  other  of  our  common 
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docks.  Its  roots  am  large  and  sink  deep  into  tlie  ground,  making  it  very  difficnlt 
to  pnll  np.  It  seems  to  prefer  meadows,  gardens,  and  yards,  from  which  it  may  be 
removed  by  frequent  grubbing  out  and  prerenting  the  formation  of  seed. 

DoDDKR. — ^The  olorer  dodder  (Cuaeuta  irifolU),  a  rather  recent  importation  from 
Europe,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  worst  peeta  of  our  oloTer  fields.  It  is  a  parasitic 
plant  in  its  habits,  without  any  leayes,  or  with  mere  useless  scales  in  their  place. 
It  first  sends  up  a  yellowish  wiry  stem  and  twining  about  the  cloTer  deriyes  its 
noarishment  by  means  of  sueking  disks,  which  it  forces  into  the  clover  stem.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dodder  plant  soon  dies,  but  the  upper  part  goes  on  growing  and 
spreading  its  yellow  threads  in  all  directions.  The  clover,  losing  the  sap  intended 
for  its  own  support,  soon  turns  brown,  dies,  and  rots.  In  this  way  large  patches  of 
clover  may  be  wholly  destroyed  in  a  single  season.  The  flowers  of  the  dodder  are 
borne  in  small  clusters  and  are  about  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar  yellow  threads  twining  everywhere. 

A  similar  species  (Cu$cuta  epilinum)  is  called  the  flax  dodder  A:om  its  attacking 
flax  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species  does  the  clover. 

The  remedy  in  both  eases  is  to  use  ooly  clean  seed.  The  seed  of  dodder  is  smaller 
than  clover  seed  and  could  be  screened  out.  Where  it  Jias  gained  a  hold,  it  should 
be  mowed  and  burned  so  as  to  prevent  seeding.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
seed  be  used  from  a  field  known  to  be  infested. 

Foxtail  grass  (Setaria  glaiica), — ^A  well  known  grass  infesting  gardens,  stubble 
fields,  oom  fields,  and  almost  every  cultivated  place.  It  is  in  some  repute  as  a  forage 
grass,  but  is  of  rather  doubtful  usefulness,  especially  after  the  heads  appear  and  the 
long  awns  are  developed.  It  is  an  annual  grass  derived  from  Europe,  growing  a 
foot  or  two  high.  The  leaves  are  rather  abundant,  long,  and  flat.  The  spike  or 
''head''  is  cylindrical,  2  to  4  inches  long,  compact,  and  tawny-yellow.  The  bristles 
are  in  clusters  of  from  six  to  ten,  barbed  upwards,  rigid  and  much  longer  than  the 
spikes.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  these  awns  that  cattle  will  not  eat  the  grass,  for  they 
would  penetrate  their  mouths  and  stomachs,  causing  great  pain.  When  once  estab- 
lished, thorough  cultivation  and  the  sowing  of  clover  or  some  early-growing  grass 
will  usually  choke  it  out.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  hence  its  abundance  in  stubble  fields 
and  com  fields  after  cultivation  has  ceased.  Another  species  (SelaHa  viridia)  is  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  and  habits  of  growth. 

Garlic  or  Wild  Oif ion  (Allium  vineaU), — A  vile  weed,  especially  troublesome  in 
moist  meadows  and  fields.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country,  but  is  making  its  way  toward  the  South  and  West.  Its  stems  are  slender, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves  clothing  it  below  the 
middle.  The  leaves  are  round,  hollow,  and  somewhat  grooved  toward  the  top.  At 
the  end  of  the  stem  is  borne  a  dense  cluster  of  bulbs  usually  called  ''sets.''  When 
abundant  in  wheat  fields  these  sets  are  said  to  get  in  with  the  grain  and  to  spoil 
the  flour. 

This  weed  when  eaten  by  cows  imparts  a  strong  flavor  to  butter  and  milk.  Noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  cultivated  crops  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  spreading  of 
the  weed  where  it  has  secured  a  start. 

HonflE-NETTLK  or  Sand  briar  (Solatium  carolinense). — ^A  thorny  weed,  native  in 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  from  which  it  is  rapidly  spreading.  It  seems 
to  prefer  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  when  once  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  low  perennial  plant  with  deep  running  roots.  The  stems  are  a  foot 
or  more  high,  rather  straggling,  branching,  and  somewhat  shrubby  at  base.  The 
stem  and  mid  vein  of  leaves  beneath  are  beset  with  sharp,  stout  yellow  prickles, 
which  make  it  very  formidable.  The  [stem  and  leaves  are  clothed  with  minute  star- 
shaped  hairs  having  from  four  to  eight  or  more  points.  The  leaves  are  rather  large 
for  the  plant,  oblong,  short  stalked,  and  often  more  or  less  lobed  or  cut.  The  flowers 
are  usually  borne  above  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  ten,  each  on  a  short  stalk  of  its 
own.    The  flowers  are  blue  or  bluish- white,  about  an.  ixit.Vi  Vxl  ^vMnsX/et^  vcA  «A>\svft>» 
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what  star-shaped  with  fire  lobes.  They  are  succeeded  by  greenish-yellow  globular 
berries  filled  with  nameroas  seeds.  The  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  potato,  hay- 
ing flowers  and  berries  almost  identical  with  those  of  that  plant. 

This  weed  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  is  exterminated  with  great  difficulty. 
When  it  appears  it  should  at  once  be  destroyed,  or  in  time  it  will  grow  in  such  thick 
patches  as  to  monopolize  the  soil. 

Indian  mallow  or  Yblvet  leav  (Ahuiilon  avicenna), — A  native  of  Asia,  first 
introduced  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  a  eoarse  annual  plant  attaining  a  height 
of  5  feet  or  more.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  covered  with  short  soft  hairs  which 
give  it  the  name  of  velvet  leaf.  The  leaves  are  round,  heart-shaped,  3  to  6 
or  more  inches  long.  The  stalk  of  the  leaf  is  shorter  than  the  blade,  in  which  there 
are  about  five  prominent  veins  diverging  from  the  base.  In  the  angle  between  leaf- 
stalk and  stem  is  produced  the  flower  stalk  which  bears  from  one  to  five  or  more  yellow- 
ish flowers  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
five  parted  and  green  in  color.  The  corolla  is  five  parted,  and  orange  yellow  in  color. 
In  the  center  are  numerous  stamens  surrounding  the  twelve  or  more  styles,  llie 
fruit  when  mature  is  rather  bell-shaped  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  an 
aggregation  of  numerous  pods  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  two  divergent  horns. 
In  some  places  this  plant  is  called  stamp  weed  or  butter  print  from  the  use  of  the 
fruits  in  stamping  ornaments  on  butter.  Being  an  annual,  care  taken  not  to  let  it 
go  to  seed  will  result  in  its  extermination. 

Jamkstown  weed,  Jimsok  or  Thorn  apple  (Datura  ttramonium), — A  coarse  weed 
which,with  its  allied  species  (Datura  tatula),  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account 
of  its  poisonous  properties  when  eaten.  The  plant  is  an  annual  and  varies  greatly 
in  size.  The  stem  is  green,  leaves  large  and  angularly  cut,  the  flowers  about  3 
inches  long,  white,  funnel  shaped,  with  a  border  of  five  lobes  or  teeth.  The  other 
species  (D.  tatula)  has  red  stems  and  pale  violet  purple  flowers.  The  seed  pods  are 
rather  egg  shaped  and  very  thorny,  hence  the  name  thorn  apple.  The  seeds  are  flat, 
black,  and  very  poisonous.  As  it  is  an  annual  and  grows  only  in  rich  soil  its 
destruction  may  be  secured  by  preventing  its  maturing  seed. 

Lamb's-quartrrs  or  Pigweed  (Chenopodium  album). — This,  with  some  of  its  allied 
species,  is  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  unsightly  weeds,  and  is  found  almost  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  plant  varies  greatly  in  its  growth,  being  some- 
times less  than  a  foot  high  and  at  others  6  or  6  feet.  The  stem  is  rather  stout, 
angled,  and  much  branched.  The  leaves  are  very  variable,  some  being  long  and 
narrow,  others  broad  and  more  or  less  lobed  or  toothed.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  white  mealy  powder.  The  flowers  are  insignificant  and  are 
clustered  in  small,  round  bunches  along  a  long  spike  which  terminates  the  branches. 
The  mature  seed  is  round  in  outline,  flattened  like  a  lens,  smooth,  shining,  black, 
and  rather  closely  covered  with  a  thin  green  scale-like  coating.  It  infests  neglected 
eultivated  land,  and  should  be  kept  from  seeding. 

May  weed  or  Dog  fennel  (Antkemia  ootula), — ^A  weed,  known  in  different  locali- 
ties under  different  names,  well  naturalized  throughout  a  large  portion  of  our 
country.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  oxeye  daisy,  and,  like  all  plants  of  that  family, 
is  plentifully  provided  with  seed.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Its  leaves  are  rather  numerous  and  are  dissected  into  many  very  narrow  divisions. 
Its  flowers  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  daisy,  but  smaller,  having  a  yellow 
center  of  numerous  minute  flowers  and  a  border  of  white,  flat,  ray  flowers  which  in 
age  droop  back  toward  the  stem.  The  plant  has  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor, 
by  which  it  may  easily  be  recognized.  It  frequents  roadsides,  pastures,  and  other 
rather  dry  situations,  from  which  it  can  be  exterminated  by  preventing  its  seeding. 
It  will  not  grow  where  thick  grass  is  found  and  it  may  be  overcome  by  seeding  to 
some  kind  of  grass  in  fields  where  it  has  become  a  nuisance. 

Oxeye  daisy  (Chryaanthemum  ?ettcan<^emuw).— Perhaps  the  worst  weed  of  the 
item  part  of  this  country  and  making  rapid  progress  to  wanls  the  West  and  South. 
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It  is  a  foreign  plant  which  is  thought  to  have  spread  from  flower  gardens.  It  is  a 
perennial  closely  related  to  the  mayweed  or  dog  fennel,  bnt  very  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  and  harder  to  get  rid  of  than  its  relative.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  may- 
weed, bnt  is  a  larger  and  coarser  plant.  It  grows  a  foot  or  two  high  with  usually 
few  branoheSi  but  often  several  stems  from  one  root.  The  leaves  are  not  very 
abundant.  They  are  coarsely  toothed,  rather  long  and  narrow,  the  upper  attached 
directly  to  the  stem,  the  lower  having  a  leaf  stock  of  varying  length.  The  base  of 
the  upper  leaves  clasps  the  stem  with  a  fringed  border.  The  main  stem  and  a  few 
branches  are  terminated  by  single  heads  of  flowers,  which,  when  expanded,  often 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  center  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  flat,  white  rays,  as  they  are 
called.  This  weed  is  especially  troublesome  in  meadows  and  pastures,  some  of 
which  are  completely  covered  with  the  white  flowers  of  this  pest.  Like  the  Canada 
thistle,  this  weed  propagates  by  seeds  and  underground  runners,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  care  that  it  can  be  conquered.  Close  pasturing  by  sheep  is  said  to  kill 
it,  bnt  dean  cultivation  for  several  years  where  it  has  secured  a  hold  is  the  only 
certain  means  of  its  extermination.  Even  then  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
any  go  to  seed,  for  the  light  seeds  are  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  wind. 

PURSLAKS  or  PuRSLBY  (Portulaoa  oleracea), — A  very  troublesome  weed  in  gardens 
and  highly  cultivated  places.  Its  capacity  for  seeding  is  enormous,  and  as  the  seeds 
are  matured  in  a  few  days  after  flowering  constant  watch  must  be  kept  over  it.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  an  ordinary  plant  in  the  course  of  a  season  will  produce  two 
million  seeds,  each  of  which  will  grow  if  room  enough  can  be  foimd.  It  is  an  an- 
noaj,  with  a  thick,  prostrate  stem  and  fleshy,  wedge-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  open  mostly  upon  bright  sunny  mornings.  Tlio  seed  pod  is  one  celled 
and  filled  wiih  seeds,  which  escape  from  the  top  of  the  pod.  It  may  be  kept  down 
in  the  garden  by  constant  use  of  the  hoe,  but  when  it  gets  bad  in  fields  it  can  only 
be  subdued  by  sowing  grass  and  letting  it  stand  for  several  years. 

Rao  wkrd  {Ambrosia  artemUicB/olia), — A  native  weed  growing  throughout  the 
eountry  Where  it  becomes  established  it  is  hard  to  eradicate,  as  it  often  seeds  when 
but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  It  is  an  annual  of  the  order  of  CampoaitcB,  It 
attains  a  height  of  3  or  more  feet,  is  rather  slender,  and  much  branched.  The  leaves 
are  from  1  to  4  inches  long,  mostly  alternate  and  rather  thin,  cut  into  narrow  lobes, 
which  are  often  lobed  or  toothed  again.  The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  borne  on  a 
Blender  spike.  The  male  flowers  are  at  the  end  of  the  spike  in  little  clusters  of  five 
to  eight,  inclosed  in  a  green  cup-like  involucre.  Each  cluster  is  borne  on  a  short  nod- 
ding stalk.  The  female  flowers  are  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  spike  and  when  ma- 
ture resemble  small  hard  nutlets.  Being  an  annual  it  must  be  kept  from  seeding  to 
exterminate  it.  Close  cultivation  will  serve  to  keep  this  pest  down,  but  the  road- 
sides and  places  along  the  fences  must  be  looked  after. 

Rib  grass,  English  or  Black  plantain  (Plant<igo  laneeolata). — A  weed  probably 
imported  in  clover  seed.  It  is  a  perennial,  having  a  short  thick  root  stock.  The 
leaves  are  all  from  tbe  base,  long  stalked,  blade  lance  shaped,  tapering  to  each  end, 
three  to  seven  ribbed,  more  or  less  toothed  along  the  margin,  and  usually  rather  hairy, 
although  sometimes  perfectly  smooth.  The  leaves  vary  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length, 
sometimes  becoming  nearly  2  feet  long,  but  seldom  much  exceeding  an  inch  in  width. 
Its  flower  stalk  comes  up  from  the  roots  and  bears  a  compact  spike  of  flowers  at  the 
summit,  which  varies  from  but  a  few  of  the  small  sessile  flowers  to  a  spike  at  least 
2  inches  long.  The  seeds,  which  are  two  to  every  flower,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
being  hollowed  out  on  one  side,  tlius  distinguishing  them  from  clover  or  grass  seeds. 
Its  leaves,  when  not  too  crowded,  lie  rather  flat,  thus  choking  out  any  grass  near  it. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  grass  or  clover  seed  that  it  does  not  in- 
elude  the  seed  of  this  plant.  Whore  once  established  the  meadow  or  pastnre  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  for  a  year  or  two.  In  this  way  it,  as  well  as  the  oth^^ 
plantains,  may  be  eradicated. 
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SiiEPiiERiys  PURSE  (Capaella  buraa-pasioris), — A  very  common  weed,  eapecially 
annoyin);^  in  gardens.  It  begins  flowering  and  fmiting  when  bnt  mi  inch  or  two 
high,  and  keeps  this  np  nntil  it  attains  a  height  of  18  inches  or  more.  Most  of  the 
leares  are  near  th^  gronnd,  where  they  are  5  or  6  inches  long,  cut  and  toothed  Tery 
mnch  like  the  dandelion  leaf.  The  npper  stem  leaTts  decreaee  in  size,  are  arrow 
shaped,  and  have  no  leafstalk.  The  flowers  are  Tery  small  and  at  first  elnstered  to- 
gether, bnt  as  the  plant  grows  they  stretch  apart  on  qnite  a  long  axis,  to  which  each 
flower  is  attached  by  a  slender  stalk  a  half  inch  or  so  long.  The  pod  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  flat,  broad  at  the  top,  where  it  is  notched,  and  tapering  to- 
ward the  base,  somewhat  resembliug  an  old-fashioned  purse.  Although  so  common 
and  abundant  it  will  usually  yield  to  careftd  cultivation. 

Horse  borrbl  or  Red  sorrel  (Rumex  aoetoaella). — ^A  natiTe  of  Europe,  found 
growing  on  worn  or  thin  soil,  where  it  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  underground 
runners.  It  frequently  takes  possession  of  richer  soils,  crowding  out  better  plants, 
especially  during  a  long,  dry  season.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  family  furnishing  us 
buckwheat,  the  docks,  and  smart  weeds,  all  of  which  may  be  recognized  by  their 
usually  three-angled  seeds.  The  stems  are  seldom  much  orer  a  foot  high,  slender, 
and  somewhat  furrowed.  The  leaves  are  rather  scattered  on  the  stem.  The  lower 
ones  have  long  leafstalks,  which  decrease  in  length  until  the  upper  ones  are  attached 
by  the  leaf  blade  to  the  stem.  They  are  usually  arrow  shaped,  having  more  or  lass 
prominent  lobes  at  the  base,  which  spread  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib.  The  flowen 
are  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female  on  different  plants,  scattered  in  bunches  of  three 
to  six  or  more  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  female  flowers  are  said  to  be 
a  little  larger  than  the  male  flowers,  but  both  kinds  are  small  and  unattractive. 

This  pest  may  usually  be  eradicated  by  enriching  the  toil  and  by  clean  cultivation 
for  a  season  or  two. 

Toad  fulx,  Butter  Ain>  egos,  or  Ramsted  (lAnaria  vulgaris), — A  weed  which  is 
rapidly  spreading  in  this  country  and  which  should  be  rigidly  dealt  with,  for  having 
once  secured  a  hold  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  a  perennial  and  sends  out  many 
underground  runners,  which  aid  in  its  rapid  spread  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
more  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  every  piece  seems  able  to  reproduce  a  new  plant 
when  separated  from  the  parent.  It  grows  a  foot  or  two  high  and  has  narrow  light- 
green  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  very  smooth.  The  flowers  are  light  yellow,  of 
very  irregular  shape,  like  those  of  the  snapdragon,  about  an  inch  long,  and  each 
with  a  downwardly  projected  spur  of  about  the  same  length.  They  are  in  rather 
compact  clusters,  2  to  8  inches  in  length  at  the  end  of  branches  and  stems.  In  mass 
it  is  a  rather  pretty  sight,  and  its  habit  of  growing  along  roadsides  in  dry  soil  has 
often  been  the  means  of  its  spread  to  adjoining  flelds  through  neglect  of  the  waste 
places.  Only  careful  and  persistent  cultivation  will  rid  a  field  of  this  weed  when 
once  well  established. 

Wild  carrot  {Dauoui  carofa), — A  native  of  Europe,  but  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  most  parts  of  this  country.  In  several  lists  of  "  worst  weeda"  this  is  given 
a  prominent  place  in  the  first  rank.  The  first  year  of  its  growth  there  is  only  a 
dense  rosette  of  leaves  near  the  ground,  bnt  tlie  second  year  it  sends  np  a  stout 
stem,  bears  fruit,  and  dies.  It  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  its  numerous  seeds,  one 
investigator  having  counted  over  fifty  thonsand  on  a  plant  of  average  size.  The 
plant  is  rather  bristly,  2  feet  or  more  high,  branched,  and  the  branches  terminated 
by  a  flat  or  cup-shaped  clnster  of  flowers,  which  in  turn  are  replaced  by  the  firait. 
This  is  provided  with  numerous  bristly  hooks,  by  which  the  seed  may  attach  itself 
to  any  passing  object  and  secure  transportation  and  extension  of  range.  The  leaves 
are  all  finely  cut  into  numerous  divisions  and  the  flowers  are  white.  The  life  of  this 
plant  being  confined  to  two  years  it  may  be  exterminated  by  preventing  its  going 
to  seed  for  that  length  of  time,  provided,  of  course,  no  new  seed  is  introdnced. 

Information  regarding  the  weeds  in  the  following  list  has  been  giren  In  the  sta- 
tion pablications  to  which  reference  is  made  under  each  species.     In  a  number  of 
the  $ame  botanical  species  is  designated.  \>7  a«v«t«\  wnsLmo\iwv&v«^. 
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Liit  of  weeds  in  the  United  States,  with  references  to  station  publioations. 


Commoa  namm. 


AlkiU 
AmerioaB  jat«. 


Angelica ' 

Apple  9f  Peni 

Balm 

Barnyard  grass 

BasU 

Bastard  Jasmine  . . . . 
Bastard  pennyroyal. 
Beaked  horsenettlo . 

B^ffd-graas 

Beard-tengno 


Bear-graas 

Beentifiil  wild  leitaoe. 

BeaTer  poison 

Beggar's  lice 

Beggar's  lice 

Beggar's  lice 

Beggar-ticks 

Beggar-ticks 

Bermuda  grass 

Biennial  wermirood. . . 

Big  root 

Bindweed 

Bindweed 

Bird'snestthlsUo 

Bitter  dock 

Bittersweet 

Bitterweed 


Blaok  bindweed. 


Black-oap 

Black  cohosh  .... 

Black  locust 

Black  medlck.... 
Black  mustard... 

Black-root 

Black  snakeroot . 
Bladder  bean .... 
Bladder  ciampion. 
Bladder  ketmia.. 
Bladder  leaf..... 
Blanket  grass.... 
Bleesed  thistle... 
Blneboaeset. .... 

Bine  curls 

Bine  curls 

Blue  deril 

Bine  lettuce 

Blue  lobelia 

Bine  thistle 

BtneU 


Scientific  name. 


DittiehHt  maritima 
AbtttHon  avieennm .  < 


Aralia  tpinosa 

Nieandra  phyHAoides 

Monarda  fiMtulota 

Paniewrtx  erut-gaUi 

Oalamintha  elinopodium. . . 

Lyeiutn  vuigars 

Triehotttmma  diehotomum. 

Solanum  roitratunh 

MeUropogon  melanocarput. 

PenUtemon  lavigatus 

Oenehnutr^ndoidss 

Tueea  JUanunto9a 

Laehua  pulehMa 

CHetUamaeulata...» 

Bidentwmnata 

Bidensfnmdota 

Lmppulaviiginiea 

Bidtnsftondosa 

Bidsntkssis 

Oynodon  daetylon 

ArtBmitiafnaynis 

Megarrkisa  species 

Chnwlvuhu  arvensit 

IpomcM  tmmni/olia 

Onieut  horridulut 

EufMX  obtuti/olius 

Solanwm  duleamura 

Awibroaia  ^rUmitU^foUa... 


Polygonum  eonvolvuhu 


Rtihus  oeeidsntaHs 

Oimieifuga  r<ieemo*a 

Bobinia  pi€ud«Mieis 

Modicago  lupulina 

Brauiea  nigra 

PteroeauUm  pyenottaehgufn. 

Oim{e{fuga  raeemosa 

Olottidium  /loridanum 

SiUMinJlaia 

Mibitcut  trionum 

V^trieularia  tubulata 

P«n{eimi  Merotinum 

Oarduut  benedietut 

Bupatorium  sceUitinum 

BruneUa  vulgaris 

TMehoitema  laneeolatum.... 

Asttr  cordifoliuM 

Lactuea  ceucophcea 

Lobelia  typhUitica 

Bohdam  vulgare « 

Jloustonia  ectrv^ta» 


Station  publications. 


Cnl.  R.  1890. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  lOWj  N.  C.  R  70,  W.  Va.  B. 

22,  B.  23. 
W.Va.B.23. 
W.Va.B.23. 
W.  Va.  B.  23. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.R.1800. 
W.Va.B.23. 
lf.J.B.1890. 
N.J.R.1890. 
Iowa  B.  13 !  N.  J.  R 1190. 
Fia.B.8. 

N.T.  Cornell  B.  37. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.B.  189(1 
Fla.B.8. 
N.J.R.1890. 
TV'.Va.B.23. 

N.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.21. 
N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.R22.B.23. 
W.Va.B.23. 

N.J.R.1890t  W.Va.a22,B.23. 
N.J.R.1890. 

Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J. B.  1890;  N.  a  B.  70. 
ir.J.R.1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890. 

CaLR.1890;  K.J. R.  1890}  TfU.B.SO. 
Fla.B.8. 
Fla.B.8. 

CaLR.1890;  K.  J.R.1890;  W.  Va  a23,  B.23. 
ir.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23'. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.  R.  1890;  N.O.  B.70;  W.  Va.  B. 

22,B.23. 
Fla.B.8;  Mo.  R.  1889,  pt.  Ill;  N.J.  R.  1880| 

Wis.  B.  20. 
N.J.R.1800. 
W.Va.B.23. 
W.  Va.  B.  23. 
N.J.R.1890. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Vs.  D.  23. 
Fla.B.8. 
W.Va.B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 
N.J.R.1890. 

N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
Flo.  a  8. 
FlxB.8. 
Cal.  R.  1890. 
W.Va.B.23. 
N.J.  1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
C.il.R.1890. 

N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23,B.2X 
N.J.R.1890. 
N.J.R1890. 

N.  J.R.1%90-,  \V.^a.\k'n,\i.t^ 
W.Va.B.!ia, 
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Liit  ofwud9  in  the  Untied  States,  tDiih  references  to  station  publications — Continiied. 


Common  iubm. 

Bcientiiio  name. 

Station  pnbUeation«. 

BlooTervain. ..••.•••>. 

N.J.B.1890:  'W.ya.B.23. 

Bind  violet. ............ 

K.J.IL1890. 

Blao  wood ............. 

Eehium  vulgar§ 

K.J.B.1890;  W.Va.B.22,B.23. 

Fla.B.8:  Iowa  B.13t  K.J.IL1890:  W.Va.B. 

Boarthistlo 

Bokhara  clover 

lioneaet . ............... 

MelUohuaJba 

Eupatorumpmfoliatuin 

Setaria  viridiM 

22,B.23. 
N.  J.R.18M;  W.Ta.B.23. 
K.J.K.1890. 

liottlo  flrraaa ........... 

Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J.  B.  1890 ;  K.  C.  B.  70. 

Boanciii?  bot .......... 

Sapanaria  offieinaUi 

Lj/ciutn  vulgare 

y.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

Box  thorn 

N.J.B.1890. 

BrachoD  fern 

Pteria  aquUina 

Cal.  B.  1890 ;  Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.Ya.  B.  23. 

Bracted  bindweed 

Convolvului  Memum 

N.J.B.1890. 

Brake  fern............. 

Cal.  R.  1890 ;  Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J.  B.  1890 ;  W.Ya.  B.23. 

Bramble 

Ruinis  strigotut 

N.J.R.1890. 

Branched  pigweed 

Briars 

A  marantus  panieulatuM 

l^u&iM  species 

N.J.R.1890. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  B.  1890;  TY  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Bristly  galingale 

Broad -leaved  dock 

CyperuM  MtrigotUM 

Rumex  obtiuifolitts 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.J.R.1890. 

Cal.  R.  1890:   N.  J.  R.  1890;   W.  Ya.  B.  n 

Broom  brush  .......... 

Hyperiewn  proJiferum 

Hetercpogon  acuminatus 

Orohancheramoaa  {Phelip€Ba 
ramota), 

Andropogon  tcoparitu 

Jiudbeekia  apeciea 

Flantago  lanMolata 

Fagopyrum  Bteulentum 

Trifolium  reflexum 

B.23. 
W.  Ya.  B.  23. 

Broom  xrrass  .....••«... 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Broom  rape. .*•••...... 

Ey.  B.  24. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  C.  B.  70;  "W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Broom  sedge........... 

Brown-eyed  Susan 

Back-horn  or  Back  ... 
plantain. 

Buckwheat 

Buffalo  clover 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  Iowa  B.  13;  Me.  R.  1889.  pt.  lU, 

R.  1890;  Mich.  B.  50,  B.  72;  K.  J.  R.  1890  ;K. 

C.  B.  70;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

Bulbous  buttercup 

Bull  grass 

Sanunculut  bulboms 

Elusin*  tndica. ...•••. ....... 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 

Bull  nettle 

Solanum  earoline7it€ 

Fla.  B.  8;  Iowa  B.  13;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ys. 

Bull's  eye 

Boll's  thistle 

Ohrytanthemum    leucanth§- 

mum, 
Onie%ti  UinceoUitiu  ........... 

«B.  22,  B.  23. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  Iowa  B.  13 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  N.C.B. 

70;  Wis.  B.  20;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.8;  Iowa  B.  13;  K.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya. 

Bulrush ............... 

SeirpuM  sUnophyllut 

B.  22,  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.8. 

Bur  clover............. 

iTedieoLQo  dentieulata 

Cal.  R.  1890. 

Burdock 

AnAium  lappa 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  TV.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23;  Wis.  B. 20. 

Bur  grass.............. 

Oenehnu  tribuloidet. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.J.  R.  1890. 

Bur  marigold.......... 

Sidtns  Mmua ............... 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Bur  marigold.......... 

Sidens  frondota ........ 

N.J.R.1890;  W.Ya.B.22,B.23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Bur  marigold.... 

SidenM  IcniM ................. 

Bush  clover 

'  iMtvtdeza  fruteieena  . 

N.  J.  R.  1890, 

Buttor-and-eggs 

Linaria  vu^aarif............. 

Mich.  B.  72;  N.  J.  R.  1800:  TY.  Ya.  B,  22:  Wif 

Butterfly  weed 

Batter  print 

AicUpias  tuberoia 

Abutilon  avicenncB........... 

B.20. 
N.J.R.1890;  W.Ya. B.23. 
Fla. B.8:  N.J.R.1890:  N.  C.  B.70»  W  YaB. 

Butterweed....... 

SrigtroH  ctmadsntis  ..•••.... 

22,  B.  23. 
Cal. R.  1890:  Ha. B.8:  N.J.R.1890*  W  Ya.B 

Battonweed 

Dutdia  teres 

23. 
,  OaLB.l«9Q-,  Fla.B.8i  K.J.KUM. 

CuUfomU  blj f  OatochortusinxenxMus .\  Csi.'BLlV^ 
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LUi  of  loeedfl  in  (he  United  States,  ioith  refereneee  to  etation  publicatkfne — Continaed. 


Common  name. 

Sdentiflc  name. 

Station  pnbllcationa. 

California  poppy 

C^lifomia  tarwMd -r 

Esehteholtiia  calif  arnica 

Cal.  B.  1890. 
CaL  R 189QL 

Califooiia  tarweed 

Camnhor  weed.  ........ 

Madia  tativa  .........••>•.>• 

CaLR.18M. 

Trichottema  lanecoUUum 

Solidago  eanadentia 

Hieraeiufn  eanaden»§ 

OnictM  arvMuif  ............. . 

Cal.  R 1890. 

Canada  golden-rod 

Canada  hawkweed 

Canada  thiatlo.. ....-•. 

N.J.R.1800. 
K.J.R1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  lU.  B.  13;  Iowa B.  13;  X.  J.  R  1890| 

W.  Va.  B. 22«  B.  23;  Wla. B. 20. 
Cal.  R 1890. 

CAnaiffTtt .  .......«*.*>. T 

Mumes  hymmocepahu 

Aimurantuc  nyinotut ......... 

Careleas  weed. ...  .>•... 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.J.  R 1890;  W,  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23. 
Cal.  R 1890;  Fla.R8. 

Oamat  iroed  ........... 

Carrot  _................ 

DaticuM  caTota ............... 

CaLR1890;  N.  J.R1890;  W.  Va.B.22,  B.23. 
N.  J.  R 1890. 

n^fhrimr 

SfnUaat  rotiAtidifolui. ......... 

Cmtnin .............. 

Tfientitn  cat/iti/a. . . ......... ... 

"N".  J.  R.  1890 !  W.  Va.  B.  23. 

n*1«n«1lnA 

rOktf Zi/innitifift  mahu. ... ...... 

N.J.  R 1890. 

Cderr ................. 

Avium  araiMoIeii^. ........... 

CaL  R 1890. 

Omitanrv  .......■•■.■•• 

Sabbatia  afuntlaTiM. .......... 

TV.  Vo.  B.  23. 

Charloek  .........•>... 

7?rAjjiii*A  ariMmJttf ............ 

N.J.  R.  1890:  W.Va.B.23 

Cbeat - 

SrontiiM  aneciea. ............. 

CaL  R 1890;  N.  J.  R 1890;  N.  a  B. 70;  W.  Va. 

B. 22,  B.23. 
N.J.R1890:  W.Va.B.23. 

Che^Ma...  •■.•.••.>.-•• 

Mahta  rotur^difoliA 

Chfuia 

Sromut  sneoiea...... ........ 

Cal. R 1890;  N.  J.  R.  1800;  N.  C. B.  70;  W.  Va. 

R  22,  B.23. 
Fla.B.& 

CUekm  eraaa. .  .*••...• 

Cblekweed  ....-.•  -.-_-- 

StMariam^ia..,»*»  ..^t.^-- 

Cal. R 1890:  N.J. R 1890'  "W.Va.B  23 

nhicarr. .  ...........••• 

fHj^hAriiink  vntubuM 

CaLR1890;  N.J.R1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

W.Va.B.23. 

N.  J.R1890;  W. Va. B. 22, B. 23. 

TV.  Va.  B.  23. 

Chineae  sumaok 

Cinanafoil  .......•.■•.• 

AUanthut  glanduloca 

PoUntOla  canadencit 

JHltM  fnimiZA....... .......... 

CU^r wond  ......a*«*-M-T 

Climbing  falaa  back- 
wheat. 
CloTar  dodder  ..>••••>■  • 

Pdygonutn  dumetorum 

Otumtatrifolii  x.. 

Colo.  R 1890;  N.  J.  R 1800;  W.  Va.  B. 23. 
CaLR.  1890:  Iowa  B.  13:  Nov.  B.  15:  N  C  B 

Zanthiumttrumarium 

Panieutn  Cfii9-a€ttti. .......... 

70;  W.Va.B.23. 
CaLR1890:FIa.B.  8:  N.  J.  R.1890:  N  C  B  70i 

Cookafoot  graaa 

CoekaDnr .............. 

W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23 ;  TVU.  B.  20. 
Fla.B.8:  N.J.R1890. 

(JfTichntM tuihinatut  ..i^. ...... 

Fla.  B.  8. 

CfuVentS  TOtUndUt.  m  mm  mm»mmm  mm 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R 1890;  N.  C.  B.  70. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

Coffeeweed  .....••■•..• 

Oauia  occidentalic.. mm. m.mmm. 

Colt's  tail 

JEriasTOiX eanadcnsiM  ......... 

Cal.  R.  1890:  Fla.  B.  8:  N.  J.  R.  1890:  W.  Va. 

Symphytum  officinale 

Agrimonia  mpaioria 

Brigeron  philadelphicus 

JuneuM  marGiiiatiu .......... 

B.23. 
N.J.R1890. 

Common  agrimony 

Common  fleabane ...... 

Comnion  mah.......... 

N.J.R1890;  W.Va.R23. 

N.J.R1890. 

N.  J.  R 1890. 

Crnnmon  tJkro  ..n«.*rn-r- 

Yieiaiotiva 

N.  J.  1890. 

Common  ihistlo........ 

OnituM altittitnuM  ............ 

N.  J.  R 1890. 

Tttfia  lo^va. ................ . 

N.  J.  R 1890. 

ComnMW  'W6cd« •••••••• 

IHodia  teres 

CaL  R 1890 :  Fla.  B.  8 :  N.  J.  R 1890. 

Coda  flower ............ 

Budbeekia  hirta 

Anthemit  arvensit ........... 

N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  22. 

Com  cbamomQa  •■..... 

N.  J.  R 1890 :  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  37. 

XMchnis  cdthaao .............. 

N.J.R1890:  N.C.R70:  W.  Va.R22.  B.  23 

Cora  nonDV. .••••-••••. 

Pavaver  dubium ............. 

W.Va.B.23. 

Cdm  apnnj i 

Yeronica  arventii 

N.J.R.18!90. 

Sper^ula  arventie 

CaLRlBOO;  'N.3.ILV%Vk 
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Common 


Cotton  head. 
Cottonwood. 

CouohgTMO 
Cow  herb... 
Cow  pftnnlp 
CrabgroM.. 
Cnb 

Cnb  gTMO 

Crano'ftbUl 

Creeping  bntteroup. . . 
Creeping  batteroup . . . 
Creeping  greenheod . . . . 

Crowd  weed 

Crowfoot  groM 

Cadweed 

Cudweed 

Cnrladdook 

Cui-leared  ooneflower 

Cypress  sparge 

Cypress  vine 

Daisy  fleabuie 

Dame  rocket 

Dandelion 

Darnel 

Darnel... 

Date  plum 

Day  lily 

Dead  nettle 

Deergrass 

Devil's  gut 

Devirs  iron  weed 

Devil's  plague 

Dewberry 

Dodder 

Dogbur 

Dog  fennel 

Dog's-tAil  grass 

Dogwood 

Doorweed 

Downy  vetoh 

Dropseed  grass 

Dwarf  dandelion 

Dwarf  sumaoh 

Dwarf  wild  rose 

Eagle  fern 

Early  meadow  me .... 

Eglantine 

Sder 


Soientiflo  name. 


Fraiiehia  fioridana 

AInLtUon  avie^nnm 

Agropyrum  repent. ......... 

Saponaria  vaccaria 

IleraeUttm  laruUum 

Elun7i4  indiea 

PtLnicum  tanguindU 

Paspmlutn  dtgitaria 

Q^ranium  earoUniaiium  . . . . 

JRanunctdui  reptnt 

Xanuneulus  s§ptentrUmalu . 

Oldenlandia  glom^rata 

Ltpidium  campettrs 

Blutine  agyptiaeum , 

Onaphaliwn  obtusifolium. . . 
Onaphaiium  pttrpurewn . . . , 
SufMxoritput 

Budbtekialaeiniata 

Suphorbia  cypari»aia» 

IpcmoM  quamociiU  {i^uamiy 
cUt  vulgarit). 

Erigtron  annum 

nesperU  matronalit 

Taraxacum  officinaU 

Lolium  perenn0 

Loliufn  UmtUentwn 

Diotpyroi  virginiana 

HemerooallUfulva 

Lamiuin  amplexieauU 

tthexia  virginica 

Ouicuta  iiifolii , 

Laetuca  eanadennB 

Davcut  caroia 

Rubut  irivialia 

OuMcuta  gronwtii 

Oynoglouum  offi.cinaJU 

AnihtmU  eolula 

BluHneindiea 

Yerbuina  encelioides 

Pohjgonum  avictUars 

Vieiacraeca 

Sporoboliu  indieuM 

Krigia  ampleaneaulis 

Rhui  eopaUina 

RoiahumHit 

PteriiaquUina 

Ihalietrum  dicieum 

Rota  rubiginosa 

Sat/tbueut  canadenitit 


Station  pubUoations. 


Fla.B.8. 

FlivB.8;  N.J.  R.  1800;  N.aB.70;  W.Va.H. 

22,  B.23. 
N.J.R.1890;  Wis.B.aO. 
CaL  R.  1890 ;  K.  J.  K 1890. 
CaLR.1890;  N.J.K.1890;  W.Va.JI.23. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.  R.  1890;  K.C.B.70;  W.  Vs. 

22.B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 

Cal. R.  1890;  K.J. R.  1890;  W. Ya.  B. ». 
K.J.R.1890. 
W.Va.B.S3. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

N.  J. R.  1890;  W.  Va. B. 22,  B. 2S. 
Fla.B.8. 

N.  J.  R 1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 
Fla.B.8. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  FUl  B.  8;  Mioh.  B.  72;  K.J — 

1890;  Wis.  B.  20,  B.  23. 
K.J.R.1890. 
K.J.R.1890. 
FlA.B.8. 


K.J.  R.,  1890;  W.  Yo.  B.23,B.33. 

K.J.R.1890. 

Fla.B.8;  K.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.n. 

Cal.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 

Cal.  R.  1890. 

W.Va.B.23. 

W.Va.B.23. 

Fla.  B.  8 ;  K.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 

W.Va.B.23. 

Cal.  R 1890;  Iowa  B.  13;  Kev.  B.  15;  K. 

70;  W.Va.B.23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.lt.1890;  W. Ya. B. 22, B 23. 
Cal. R.  1890;  K.J.R.1890;  Tr.Ya.B.22, 
F1slB.8. 

K.  J.R.1890;  W.YskB.2a. 
K.J.R.1890;  W.YskB.23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R.1890;  K.aB.70;  W.  V- 

22,B.2S. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R.1890I  W.Ya.B.23.   ' 
Fla.B.8. 
Cal.  R 1890;  Colo.R  1890;  Fla.  &  8;  K.C 

K.J.R1890. 
Me.R.1889,ptin. 
Fla.B.8. 

K.J.R.1890;  W.Ya.B.23. 
W.Ya.B.23. 
K.J.R.1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  FU.B.  8|  K.J  Jl.  1890;  W.Ya.K  tt 

K.J.R.1890. 
W.Va.B.23. 
W.Ya.B.22,B.23. 


^23. 


— ^a.IL 
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Gomxiion  name. 


Elocampane 

Engliah  bluegrasB . . 
English  peppergraas 
English  plaulaxn.  ... 

English  thistle 

Erect  knotgrau  .... 

ETening  cockle 

ETcning  primrose .. 

Everlasting 

Ets's  thread 

Fall  dandelion 

False  flax 

False  heliotrope .... 

Feather  grass 

Fennel 

Feverfew 

Field  ehamomile.... 

Field  garlic 

Field  gromwell 

Field  peppcrgraaa .. 

Field  poppy 

Field  sorrel 

^eld  sow-thistle.... 

Field  riolei 

Figwort 

Finger  grass 

Fireweed 

Fireweed 

Five-finger 

Flax 

Flax  dodder........ 

Fleabane 

Florida  clover 

Florida  dandelion . . . . 

Florida  foxtaU 

Flower-ofan-hour .. 

Fog  fruit , 

Forked  sonflower. . . 
Foxtail  grass 

French  mulberry ..., 

Fttllor's  card 

Galingale , 

Garget 

Garlio 

Germander , 

GiU-over-the-ground 

Glade  my 

Golden  hawkweed . . 


Scientifio  name. 


Inuia  helenium 

Loliumperenns 

Lepidiwn  eampestrs 

Plantago  lanc§olata 

Diptaeut  syUutris 

Foiygonum  nreetum 

LyehnU  vesperHna 

CSnothera  bi§nni» , 

OnaphaUwn  obtutifolium . . . 

JleTneroeaUit  fulva 

Leontodonautwnndlis 

Camelinasativa 

Heiiophytum  indieum 

Jloleu*  lanatus 

Helenium  tenuifoUum , 

OhrytanUumum  parthtnium 
Anihemis  itrwentit .......... 

AUium  vineali , 

JAthospennwn  arvenss 

Lepidium  tampestre 

PopaperdttMum..... 

Sumex  acetoteUa 

Sonchua  arvenrii 

Viola  UneUa 

Serophularia  nodota 

Panicum  ianguinats 

£pilobium  spieatum 

Ertchth\U$  hieraci/olia 

FoientiUa  norvegica 

Linum  utitatittimum 

OuMcuta  epilinum 

£rig§ron  canadensis 

Desmodium  moOs 

Fyrrhopappue  earolinian\a. 

Alopeewrua  genieuXatus 

Hibiieuitrumum 

Lippia  lanceoUtta.. 

Helianthut  divarieatus 

Setaria  glauca 

OoXticarpa  amerieana 

Diptaeut  tylvestris 

Oyperus  eseulentut 

Fhytolaeea  decandra 

AUium  vineale 

Tencriun%  eanadenas 

Jieptia    hederacea    ( Nepeta 
ghehoma). 

Liiiutn  phUadtlphieum 

Hieraeium  aurantia,eum .... 


Station  pnblicationa. 


N.J.RlgWj  W.Va.B.22.B.23, 
CAl.iL1890i  W.ya.B.23. 
N.J.B.1890J  'W.Va.a22.B.28. 
Cal.B.1890;  IowaB.13iMe.Il.lB89.ptIII,R. 

1890;  Mich. B. 50, B. 73;  N.  J.R.  1890;  N.  C. B. 

70;  W.ya.B.22,B.23. 
CaLR.1800;  N.  J.B.1890j  W.ya.B.22,ii  23. 
N.J.B.1890. 
N.J.B.1890. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.B.1890. 
N.J.K.1890I  W.Va.B.2a, 
W.Va.B.23. 
Me.  R.  1890. 

Me.  B.  1889,  pt  ni|  N.  J.  B.  1880. 
Fla.B.8. 
W.ya.B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 
N.  J.R.  1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  K.  7.  Cornell  B.  37. 
N.J. R.  1890;  W. Va. B. 22, B. 23. 
Mlch.B.72;  N.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.23. 
N.J.R.1890;  ^. Ya. B. 22, B. 23. 
W.Va.B.23. 

Cal.R.  1890;  ria.B.8;K.  J.R.  1890;  K.C.B.70| 

W.Va.B.22,B.23. 
K. J.R.  1890;  AVis.B.20. 
W.Va.B.2a. 
K.  J.R.  1890. 
Fla.B.8:  N.J.R.1880t  N.C.B.70)  ^.ya.B. 

22,B.23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
Fla.B.8j  N.J.R.1890;  Ay.ya.B.2a. 
N.J.R.1890. 
N.J.R.1890. 
N.J.R.1890;  N.C.B.70. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  6;  N.  J.  R.  1890}  W.  Ya. 

B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 
Fla.B.8. 
Fla.B.8. 

N. J.R.  189(7;  W.ya.R23, 
Fla.B.8. 
N.J.R.1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890 ;  Fla.  B.  8 ;  Iowa  B.  13 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890; 

N.C.B.70;  W.ya.B.22,B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 

CaLR.1890;  N.J.R.1890;  Tf. y a. B. 22, B. 23. 
N.J.R.1890. 

Fla.B.8;  N.J.R.1890:  iy.ya.& 22,6.23. 
N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.22,B.23, 
N.J.R.1890. 
N.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.28. 

W.ya.B.23. 
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Common  name. 


Golden  ragweed 

Golden-rod 

Gold  -of-pleaBure 
Goosefoot....... 


Goosefoot... 
Oooeefoot ... 
Goose  graae. 
Gooae  graaa. 


Great  ragweed 

Groat  willow-herb  . . . 

Greon  brier 

Groon  foxtail 

Gromwell 

Ground  obeny 

Ground  iyy 

Groondael 

Groundsel 

Hairy  ground  cberty 

Hairy  mint 

Hairy  puraley 

Harbinger-of-apring . 

Hawkweed 

Henlall 

Heart-leaved  aator . . . 

Heath-like  aater 

Hedgehog  graaa 

Hedge  mustard 

Hedge  mustard 

Hedge  nettle 

Hodge  nettle 

Hemp 

Henbit 

Hercules*  club 

High  blackberry 

Hogweed 


Honey  locust 
Horehound  . . 
Horn  poppy. . 
Horscmint . . . 
Horse'radish. 
Horse  sorrel . 


Horsetail  msh. 
Horseweod  .... 
Horse  wood  .... 
Horsowoed 


Honnd's-tongne 

Hypericum  spurge 

Indian  cure-all 

Indian  tig  .......... 

ZudiMH  JImx 


Sclentiflc  name. 


Seneeio  aureus 

Solidago  juneea^  etc . . 

Camelina  taUva 

Ohenopodiufn  album. 


Ohenopodiium  hylnidum. 
Chenopodium  urbieuim  . 

Oifperus 

Polygonum  avieuiart . . . 


Ambrosia  trijlda 

JBpUobium  spicatum 

SmiUui  rotundyfoUa 

Setaria  viridit 

Lithotptrmum  oJUinaU.. 

PhytdUs  virginiana 

Ifepetahtderaeea 

Ssnscio  aureus 

Seneeio  tmlgaris 

Phy talis  pubeeeens 

Bl^hUia  hirsuta 

Portulasa  pilosa 

JBrigenia  bulbosa 

Hieraeium  aurantiaeum . 

Brundla  vulgaris 

Aster  eord\f alius 

Aster  erieoidee 

Oenehrus  trUntloidee 

Eryaimum  oj/leinale 

Sisymbrium  ojltinale .... 

Staehyg  atpera 

Staehytjloridana 

Oanna^ie  tativa 

Lamium  ampUxicaule.., 

Aralia  tpinosa 

Jiubus  strigoeus 

AmlfTosia  artemisi<:tfolia. 


Oleditschia  triaeantJioe... 

Marrubium  vulgare 

Qlaueium  luteum 

Monarda  punctata 

Ifasturtium  armoraeia... 
Jium£x  aeetoseUa 


Equisetum  arvense.. 
Ambrotia  trijlda  .... 
Lactuea  canadensis . 
Erigeron  eanadjtnsis 


Oynoglossum  officinale  . . 
Euphorbia  hypericifolia. 
Oroton  argyranthemum . 

Opuntia  vulgaris 

Orotonopsis  Unearii.... 


Station  publicatiima. 


\ 


N.J.  11.1890. 

K.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.23. 

Me.R.1869,pt.III;  N.J. R 1890. 

CaL  It  1890;  Colo.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J. 

B.1890;  W.ya.B.23;  WU.B.20. 
K.J.B.1890. 
K.J.  B.1890. 

Fla.B.8:  N.J.S.1890;  N.C.B.70. 
CaL  B.  1890;  Colo.  R.  1890;  Fla.B.8;  K.J.  K. 

1890;  N.C.B.70. 
Fbi.B.8;  K.J. R.  1890;  W  Va. B. 22, B. 23. 
K.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
K.J.R.1890. 

Fla.B.8;  K.J.  11.1890;  K.C.B.70. 
lUch.  B.  72 ;  K.  J.  S.  1880;  W.  Ta.  B.  23. 
K.J.  11.1890. 

K.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.23. 
K.J.  R.  1880. 

CaL  R 1890;  K.  J.  R.  1690. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R.1890. 
W.ya.B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 
W.ya.B.23. 

Iowa  B.  13 ;  K.  Y.  Cornell  B.  87. 
N.  J.  R.  1 890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 
K.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.22»B.2X 
K.J.R.1890. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R.1890. 
CaL  R 1890. 
K.J.R.1890. 
K.J.R1890. 
Fla.B.8. 
K.J.R1890. 

Fla.B.8;  K.J.R1890;  W.ya.B.23, 
W.ya.B.23. 
K.J.R1890. 
Fla.B.8;  K.C.B.70;  K.J.R1890:  W.VaB. 

22,  B.23. 
W.ya.B.23. 

K.J.R.1890;  W.ya.B.23. 
W.ya.R23. 
Fla.B.8. 

K.J.R1890;  W.ya.B.23. 
Fhi.B.8;Cal.R.1800:  K.J.R.1890;  K.C.B.^i 

W.ya.B.22,B.23. 
K.  J. R 1890;  W.  Va.  B. 23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R1890;  W.ya.B.22,  B.23. 
Fla.B.8,  K.J.R1890;  W.ya.B.22,  K.23. 
Fla.B.8;  Cal.R1890;  K.J.R.1890;  ^V.VaB. 

23. 
K.J.R1890;  W.ya.B.23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.R1S90. 
FIa.B.8. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J. R189A. 
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Common 


Sdentlflo  name. 


Station  publications. 


Indian  homp... 
Indian  mallow. 


Indian  plantain . . . . 

Indian  ihot 

Indian  thiatle 

Indian  tobaeoo 

Indigo 

Innooenee  

Ipecac  weed 

Ironwoed 

Jameatown    weed, 

Jimeon. 
Jameatown  weed  .. 
Jameatown  weed  .. 


or 


Japaneae  elOTer 

Jeneytea 

Jemaalem  artichoke. 

Jemialem  oak 

Joe-Pyeweed 

Johnson  graas 

Jointed  charlock 

Jollpmini 


Knotgraaa 


Lady's  thumb.... 
Lamb'eqnaxters . 


Late  golden-rod 

Leafeup 

Lesser  willow  herb. 

Life  everlasting 

Live- forever 

Loniaisna  grass 

Lonsewort 

Low  cudweed 

Low  hop-clover 

Low  vervain 

Maiden  cane 

MsUard 

Mandrake 

Man-of-the-earth 

Marigold 

Marsh  cress 

Mssterwort 

Matrimony  vine  — 

May  apple 

Maypop 

Mayweed 


Meadow  beauty. . 
Meadow  parsnip. 
MeUlot 


Apoeynum  andros4»mifolium . 
AbutUan  avieentuB 


Ooeotta  species 

OannaJUueida 

Diptaeus  t^Hutrit 

Lobelia  in/mia 

Indigt(fera  tinctoria 

Houitonia  ettrulea 

Riehardicnia  a§abra 

Vemonia  novaboraeentit. 
Datura  fiuUUidM 


i>afttra  ttramonium 
Datura  tofuia 


Letptdsxa  Hfiata 

OmomUhu*  wicrophyUut. . 

HManthut  tubtramu 

CAsno|>odittm  botryt 

EupatoriMiif^  jmm  jmrtum . 

Patpohim  halepmif 

Baphanut  raphanUtrum. 

Mtntka  viridia 

Panieum  prdiferum 

PtAygonufn  avictitarf.... 


PeXiygonum  peniearia. 
C9ienopodium  aibvm ... 


SoUdago  terotina 

Po^ymffiia  speeies 

Epilobium  coloratum 

QnapKaliumpolye^halum. . . 

Sedum  ttUpk^im 

Pa^imlum  platytauJU 

Pedieularia  eanadentia 

QnaphaUuim  uUginotum 

Trifoliunk  procwmJbtna 

Verbena  angutlifoUa 

Panieum  curtiMii 

Molva  rotundifotia 

PodophyUum  ptUatum 

Ipcmaa  pandurata 

Bidene  eonnata 

KaeturHutn  paluetre 

Heraeleum  lanatum 

Lyeium  vuigare 

Podophyllum  peltatum 

PaeH/lora  ineamata 

Anthemia  eotula 


J^ktxia  9irginiea . .. 
Thaepium  aureum. . 
Mdilotas  ojltinalis. 


\ 


ir.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Fla.  B.  8;  IT.  J.  R.  1880;  N.  C.  B.  70;  W.  Ya.  B. 

22,B.23. 
W.Ya.B.23. 
Fla.B.8: 

Cal.R.1880;  N.J.  11.1890;  W. Ya. B. 22, B. 23. 
N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
Fla.B.8. 
W.Ya.B.23. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

N.J.R.18D0;  W.Ya.B.22. 
Cal.  R 1890 ;  N.  J.  R.  1800. 

Fla.  B. 8;  N.  C.  B. 70 ;  W.  Ya.  B. 22,  B. 23. 
Fla.B.8:  N.J.R.1800;  N.C.B.70:  W.Ya.B. 

22,  B.23. 
FbLB.8;  W.Ya.B.23 
Fla.B.8. 
N.J.R.1800. 
N.J.R1880. 
N.J.R.1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890. 

N.J.R1890;  W.Ya.B.23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya.  B.  23 
N.  C.  B.  70. 
Cal.  R.  1800;  Colo.  R.  1800;  FU.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R. 

1880;  N.  C.  B.70. 
Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1800. 
Cal.  R.  1890:  Colo.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  &. 

1880;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23;  Wia.  B.  ». 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 
W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1880. 
Fla.  B.  8. 
N.  J.  R  1890. 
Fin.  B.  8. 
N.  J.  R.  1800. 
W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 
W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  a 23. 
N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  22. 
N.  J.  R.  1800. 

Cal.  R.  1800;  N.  J.  R  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
N.J.R.1800. 

N.  J.  B.  1800;  W.  Ya.  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.  8. 
Fix  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.ISOO;  N.  a  B.  70;  W.  Ya 

22,  B.  23. 
W.Ya.B.23. 
N.J.R.  1800. 
N.J.R.18M. 
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Li9i  ofweed$  in  the  United  Statee,  ufith  referenoee  to  etatian  publieatiane — ContinaecL 


Common  name. 

Soientifio  name. 

Station  publications. 

lilf 4XlCAn  totk  .i«i'T,««-.r 

Cfhtnopodivm  amhrotioidM. . . 

AchiXUa  fnia</oIium 

JSvvfiorbia  tnanilata 

CaLR.1890:  N.J.R.  1890. 

HilfoQ 

N.  J.  R 1890 ;  W.  Ya.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Milk  TinralAiiA  ..__..... 

Colo.R.1890;  Fla.B.8:  N.J.B.1890. 

Milkthiatle 

Sonehtu  oletuctui ............ 

Cal.R.1890;  Fla.B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.Va 

Milkvood      

A»eUx)ias  svriaca. ........... 

B.28. 
N.J.R.  1800;  W.Va.B.22,B.23. 

Mlatflower 

JBupatorium  cceUitinum 

Ipotnata  dono-nos 

W.Va.B.23. 

l^Ann fl Aigp.r    ...    --.---. 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Moon  wort . .  ^  t-,  ,., 

Botryekium  Umatuim 

Iponwea  nil 

W.Va.  B.28. 

^f  om  incT- clurv 

N.J.K.1800. 

MomfTiff-irlorv 

Ipotncea  purpurea 

LeimuruM  cardiaea 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  R  ». 

Motherwort ......... 

N.J.R.  1890. 

Moth  mn1V4n  ,--.t 

Verbaaeum  blattaria 

PyenanthemumJUseuosum  . . . 
CBrnsHum  viscotutn 

Mich. B. 72;  N.J.R.  1800. 

Mountain  mint 

W.Va.B.23. 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Monseear  chick  weed.. 
Mouse-ear  creea 

^fnirwort    _    ......J. 

Oerastium  vuloatum 

W.Va.B.23. 

Sitymtnrium  thaliana 

ArUmitia  vulgaris 

N.J.R.  1890. 
N.J.R.  1890. 

Mullein 

Vsrbaaeumthapnu 

N.  J.  R  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  21. 

Musky  alfllerilla 

Narrow-leaved    stick- 
seed. 

Native  plantain 

Nock  weed 

JErodiwm  mo$chatutn 

Cal.  R  1800. 

JBehinospennum  lappula 

Plantaao  rufjeUii 

N.J.R.  189a 

N.  J.  R 1890;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Veronica  peregrina 

CaL R 1890;  N.J. R 1890. 

Nettle-leaved  vervain. . 
New  England  aster 

"Vi  flrcr Ar  hfuul 

Verbena  urtiec^olia 

Aeter  navce anglice  ........... 

N.J.R  1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

^.J.R1890. 

N.J.R  1890;  W.Va.B.22. 

Sudbeckia  hirta 

NiiFhtshade 

Solanum  nigrum 

CaL  R  1890;  Fla.  R  8;  X.  J.R  1800;  W.Va 

^DnAAnfiH  -   - 

Medieago  lupulina 

B.23. 

N.  J.  R 1890. 

Norway  cinquefoU 

Nut  grass .............. 

PoUntiUa  norvegica  ......... 

N.  J.  R  1890. 

Oyperui  rotundue 

Fhi.B.8;  N.J.R1890:  N.C.R7«. 

Nut  sfidcre      

Scleria  laxa 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Old  whitetoD 

Holeue  lanatua 

W.Va.B.23. 

Old  witch  grass 

Oxeve daisv 

Panieum  eapillare 

Fhi.B.8:  N.J.R1890;  W.Va.B.2S. 

OhryeanUumum    leucantKe- 
mum. 

Tragopogon  porr\fol%u* 

0?ien(^odium  urbioum 

Impatiene  aurea  (I.  pallida) . 

Panieum  dichotomum 

Atimina  species 

Cal.  R  1890;  Iowa  B.  13;  N.  J.R  ISOO.N.C.R 

Ovster  nlant........... 

70;  W.Va.B.22,R23;  Wia.R20. 
N.J.R.  1890. 

Pale  lamb's-quarters. . . 

Pale  touch-me-not 

Piinio grass ............ 

N.J.R  1890. 
N.J.R  1890. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.R1890. 

Panaw 

Fla.B.8;  W.Va.B.23. 

Paratrnav  bur. ......... 

Aeanthoepermum  xafithioidet 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Psrtridfffi  iiea . 

Fla.B.& 

Passion  flower ......... 

PaeHJlora  incamata 

FU.  B.  8. 

T^ftMtnrvi  thlftfiltfi  . 

OnieuM  lanMolatue ........... 

Fla.  B.  8:  Iowa  B.  13:  N.J.  R 1800;  W. Vt.R 

Pasture  thistle  -.,.,,.  ^ 

Onieut  odoratut. ............. 

22,  B.23. 
N.  J.  R 1890;  W.  Va.  B.  28. 

weed. 
Pennyroyal ............ 

Polygonum  penntylvanieum. 
Medeoma  vuleoioid£t 

CaLR1880;  N.J.R1890. 
N.J.R  1890. 

Pennywort 

HydrocotyU  umhellata 

Lepidium  virginicun^ 

Sieynibrium  eaneseen* 

Ifmtha  pivrita 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Peppercrrass 

Fla.B.8;  N.J.R  1800;  W.Va.Ra, 

Pepperffrass. 

Fla.B.8. 

PepDermint J 

\  «.i.B..\«ft;'W.Va.Rli. 
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lA»t  ofweedt  in  ike  United  Stateif  with  references  to  station  puhlicatiom — Continued. 


Scientific  name. 

Station  pabllcations. 

PereimiBon 

Pt£Ooii  berry. ......... 

l>io9pifro9  virginiana 

Pkytolacea  dtcandra. 

W.Va.B.28. 

Fla.B.8:  N.J. R.  1800:  W.Va.B.22  B   23. 

Pigeon  guMM 

Sttarin  oUhum  ............... 

Cal.  R.  1890:  Fla. B. 8:  lowaB.  13 :  N.  J  R.  ISOOi 

Pimon  weMl ........... 

LUhotpermutn  arvMiM 

Amarantut  aUnu ............ 

N.  C.  B.  70 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Mich. B. 72:  K.J. R 1800-  W  ya.R23 

Piirireed 

Cal.  R.  1800:  Oolo.  R.  1890:  Fla.  B.8:  If.  J.  R. 

Pinreed 

Ohenopodium  album 

(Jhenopodium  hybridvm 

Amarantus  ehlorottaehyt 

AneujiMit  arwntit... ........ 

1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  Colo.  B.  1800:  Fla.  B.  8:  N.  J  R. 

Plr»refd 

1890;  W.Va.B.23;  Wis. B. 20. 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Pigweed  amaranth 

Pimnemel ............. 

Fla.B.8  J  N.J.R.1890. 
Cal.  R.  1890:  N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Pink  bloom 

Sabbatia  anoulnrit. 

"W.  Va.  B.  23, 

Pitchfork 

liident  frondota ............. 

N.J.R.1890:  W.Va.B.22  B  23 

Plan  tain.  r-TT-  

Planiiiiao  sneciee ............ 

Cal.R.1890;IowaB.13;  Me.  R.  1880,  pt  III, 
R.  1890;  Mich.  B.  66,  B.  72;  N.J.  R.  1890;  K. 
C.  B.  70 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

N.J.R.1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  2.1. 

Plantain-leaTed   ever- 

lasting 
Plenriav  root  ..•.•..... 

Antenrutria  plantagini/olia.. 
Atdeviat  tuberota  ........... 

Poiaon  chick  weed 

AfuutaUit  arventit ........... 

Cal.  R.  1890 :  N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Poison  hemlock. 

OoniwM  maculatwn 

N.J.R.1890. 

Poisflm  Itt........*.... 

lihua  radieant  {R.  toxicoden- 
dron). 
Phvtolacea  deeandrn 

Fla.B.8:  N.J.R.1890:  W.Va  B  23 

Pokeweed  ............. 

Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J. R 1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Cal.  R 1890 ;  N.  J.  R 1890. 

Poor  man's  weather- 

Aru^aUii mroentit 

glass. 
PovertT  srass  ......... 

* 
AriMtida  pwyurateeni 

JSleoehaHt  temUt 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Povertv  eraas  ......... 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Porertv  ffmss  -r 

Juneut  tentdt 

N.J.R1890:  W.Va.B.23. 

Prairie ffraaa  .......... 

Patpalutn  eiUat{folium 

Ij€onotii  neveteBfolia 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Pricklv  mint 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Pricklv  near........... 

Ovuntia  vulonrit 

Fla.B.8:  N.J.R1800. 

Prickly  tarweed 

Poeooon  ............... 

Oontaurea  species 

Cid.  R 1890. 

Thdlietrufn  purpurascen* 

N.J.R1890. 

Purple  meadow  me 

Porple  thorn  apple  — 

pHmlanA - 

N.J.R3890. 

Fla.  B.  8 :  N.  J.R  1890 ;  N.C.  B.  70 ;  W.Va.  B.  22. 

Portulactt  oleroMa 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.R  1890;  N.C.  B.  70:  W.Va.  B.  23. 

Pnrslane  speedwell 

Pnsley  or  Parsley 

Passgrass  ......■••.... 

Cal.  R 1890 ;  N.  J.  R 1890. 

Fla.  B.  8 :  N.  J.  R  1890 ;  N.  C.  B.  70;  W.Va.  B.23. 

Sitaria  glaiuea 

Cal.  R  1890:  Flo.  B.  8:  Iowa  B.  13;  N.  J.  R. 

OnsAV  flrnuis  .....a..... 

Stillinqia  tvlvatiea 

1890 ;  N.  C.  B.  70 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R 1890 :  Wis.  B.  20. 

Qaeen's  delight 

OnflAn.weed. ........... 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Poftinaca  »ativa 

N.  J.  R 1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
N. J.R  1890:  Wis. B. 20. 

Onlrk  flrrass ......*-r.... 

Rabbit*  foot  cloTer 

TW/bliuiM  arvtffiM. 

N. J.R  1890:  W.Va. B.23. 

Eacrweed 

Ambroaia  ariemiiiatfoha 

JUiMria  vu^orif.. ........... 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R 1890 ;  N.  C.  B.  70 ;  W.  Va.  B, 

^smsted^..... ......... 

22,  B.23. 
Hich.B.72:  K.J.  R  1890:  W.Va.  B.  23:  Wla. 

Rape 

Rattlebos 

• 

BaphanvM  raphaniatrvim 

B.ao. 

K.J.R1890;  W.VaRJS. 
K.  J.R  1890. 

Battleioot 

Oimie:i/uif^raumo9^^ 

W.Va.R», 
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lAit  ofweed$  in  the  United  SkUes,  iDiih  refereneei  to  itoHom  pnbUoaHonM — Continued. 


Common  name. 


Bed  sorrel 


Bedweed 


Bedweed 

Bheumatiam  weed. 
Bib  gnss...: 


Biohweed.... 
Blpple  grace. 


Bobin'e  pUntaln. . . 
Boman  wormwood. 


Boagh  hawk  weed 

Bottgh-atemmed    flea- 
bane. 
Boond-leared  mallow. . 

Batland  beauty 

Salalfy 

Sand  brier 


Sandlapine.... 
Sand  purslane . 

Sand  spur 

Sooke 

Sooozlng  rush  . 
Scutch  grass... 

Sedge 

Sedge 

Self-heal 

SensitlTe  brier 
SensiUTe  fern  . 
SensitiTe  plant 
Sheep  sorrel... 


Shepherd's  purse 


Showy  spurge 

SUkweed 

Skulloap 

6kunk  cabbage 

Slender  chess 

Slender  fivefinger 

Slender  nettle 

Slender  rush 

Small  beggar's  ticks. . 
Small  flowered  butter- 
cup. 
Smartwoed 


Scientific  name. 


Bumex  acetoteUa. 


Xumex  a«eto9eUa. 


Jiuinex  engelmanni 

Apocynum  andro»<mn}foUutn 
PlatUago  lanceoUUa 


Atnbrotia  urttmitit^oUa. 


Flantago  Umeeolata. 


Erigvron biXlidi/oUut .... 
AmbroHa  arUmitUi^olia. 


Hieraeium  §eabrum. 
Erigeron  ramoiut. . . 


Station  publloationa. 


lialva  rotundifoUa 

Oonvolvulua  itpvum .... 
Tragopogon  porrifclitu . 
Solanum  earoUnsnM. . . 


Lupinut/ormamu 

JSetuvium  pentandrum. 
Oenehnu  tribvlotdM ... 
Phytolacca  dtcandra . . . 

EquiMtum  amenf 

Oynodondaetylon 

OI(»r«s  species 

Offpwtu  SISttlSlUuf 

BruntiUa  vtdgarii 

Sdirankia  ttncinata. . . . 

Onoclea  BcntUnUi 

liimoM  ttrigiUosa 

Rwncsg  acdotdla 


OapiMa  burta-poitorit 


Euphorbia  ooroUata.. 

AteUpiat  ayrUiea 

SculMaria  species 

Symploearpus/cttidtu . 

Broimu  Uctorum 

PoUntiUa  eanadentit. 

UrticagraeiUi 

Juneui  ttnuit 

liideructmua 

Eanuneulus  abertivut . 


Polygonum  species 


Cal.  B.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  B.  1890;  Ji.  C  B. 

70;  W.ya.B.22,B.23. 
Cal.B.1880;  Fla.B.8;  K.J.  B.  1890;  K.  C.  B. 

70;  W.Va.B.22,B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 

K  J.  B.  1800;  W.  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23, 
Cal.  B.  1890;  Iowa  B.  13;  He.  B.  1889,  pt  III. 

B.  1890;  Mich. B. 56,  B.  72;  N.J.  B.1890;  W. 

Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.B.1890;  N.C.  B.70;  W.Va-B. 

22,B.23. 
CaL  B.1880;  Iowa  B.  13;  Me.  B.  1889,  pt.  ni, 

B.  1890;  Mich.  B.  56,  B.  72;  K.J.  IL  1890;  \V. 

Vs.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
K.J.  B.1890. 
Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  B.  1890;  K.  C.  B.  70;  W.  Va.  B. 

22,B.23. 
K.J:  B.1890. 
K.J.R1890. 

K.  J.  B.  1890;  W.  Va.  B. 23. 

K.J.B.1890. 

K.J.  B.1890. 

FIa.B.8;  IowaB.13;  K.J.B.1890;  W.  Ta.  8. 

22,B.23. 
Cal.  B.  1890. 
Fla.B.8. 

Fla.B.8?  K.J.B.1890. 
Fla.B.8:  K.J.B.1880:  W.Va.B.23. 
N.  J.  B.  1890;  W.  Va.  B. 23. 
Fla.B.8;  K.J.B.1890:  K.C.B.70. 
Fla.B.8. 
K.J.B.1890. 

K.J.B.1800;  W.Va.B.23. 
Fla.B.8. 
K.J.B.1890. 
Fla.B.8. 
Cal.  B.  1390;  Fla.B.8;  K.J.B.1890;  K.CB. 

70;  W.Va.22.B.23. 
Cal.  B.  1890 :  Fla.  B. 8;  K.  J.  B.  1890  ;  W.  Va.  B. 

22;Ayis.B.20. 
K.J.B.1890. 

K.J.B.1890;  W.Va.B22,  B.23. 
W.Va.B.23. 

K.J.B.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
K.J.B.1890. 

K.J.B.1890;  W.Va.a22,  B.23. 
K.  J.  B.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 
K.J.K.1890:  W.Va.B.23. 
K.J.B.1890. 
W.Va.B.23.       • 

CaL  B.  1890;  Cola  B.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  Me.  B. 
1890,  ptlH;  K.  J.  B.  1890;  K.a  B.  70;  W. 
Va.  B.22,B.23;  Wia.B.20. 
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IM  of  weeds  im  the  United  States,  vnih  referencee  to  etation  puhlioationB — Gontinued. 


Common  nune. 


Smooth  ftumach.. 

Sneeseweed 

Soft  brome  grass 
SoTTol. ...... •••-• 


Sow  thistle 


Spanish  Inir ..... 
Spanish  needles  . 

Spearmint 

Speedwell  ....... 

Spiderwort 

Spiderwort 

Spiny  amaranth 
Spiny  coclclebnr 


Spiny-leared  sow  this- 
tle. 
Spiny  nightshade .  ... 

Spotted  oow-bane 

Spotted  crane's  bill... 
Spotted  knotweod  . . . . 

Spotted  spurge 

Spotted  toach-me-not. 

Spreading  aster 

Spreading  dogbane  . . . 
Spurge  


Spnrge  nettle. 


Sparry 

SqnawTOot 

Sqnawweed 

Sqoirrel-tail  grass 
Star  cucumber ... . 

Star  grass 

Starved  aster 

Stsmleas  primrose 

Stick-seed 

Stick-seed 

Stick-tigbis 

Stinking  grass.... 
St.  Johnswort .... 

Stoneseed 

Stoneweed 

Storksbin 

Stramonium 


Summer  foxtail . 


Snndrops 

Snnflower 

Swamp  beggar-ticks . . , 
Swsmprose. 


Scientific  name. 


Jihu$  glabra 

ndtnium  atUumnals 

Bromua  tnoOi* 

Rumex  aeetoteUa 


Sonckut  dentceuM. 


Urenalobaia 

Bident  hipinnaia 

Mmthaviridit 

Veronica  MrpjfUifoKa. . 
OomnuUna  eommunit . 
Tradueantia  virginiea 
AmaranthuM  tpintmu  . 
Xanthium  apinoattm .  .| 


8onehfU€up€r. 


Solanum  roitratum 

Oieuta  maeuUUa 

Oeranium  maeulatum 

Polygonum  persUaria 

Euphorbia  vnaeulata 

Impatient  hifiora  (J.  fulva) . . 

Aster  patent 

A  poeynum  androtofmi/olium 
Euphorbia  si>ecles 


Jatropha  vrent^  rar.  ttimu- 
lota. 

Spergtda  arventit 

dmieifuffa  raeemota 

Setueio  aureut 

Hordeum  jubatum 

Lieyot  angukUut , 

Sityrinekium  beOum 

Atter  lateri/lorut 

(Enothera  ovata 

Bident  frondota , 

Eehinotptrmwm  species 

Detmodiufn  species 

Eragrottit  major 

Hyperieum  perforatum 

Lithotpermum  arvente 

Lithotpermum  arventt 

Erodium  eieutarium 

Datura  ttramonium 


Station  pablicatlons 


Setaria  glttuca 


(Enothera  frutieota 
HelianthuM  annuut 

Bident  eonnata 

Bota  Carolina 


Bweetliriar i  Jtotarubiginota. 


N.  J.  R,  1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 

S.  C.  K.  1889. 

Cal.  R.  1690. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  N.  C. 

B.  70;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  Fla.  ^.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va. 

B.23. 
Fla.  B.  8. 

Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.  8. 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  N.  C.  B.  70;  W. 

Va.  B.  23. 
Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J.  R.  1890. 

Iowa  B.  13;  N.  J.  R.  1891. 

W.  Va.  B.  28. 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Fla.  B.8:  N.J.  R.  1890. 

Col.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J.  R.  1890. 

y.J.R.1890. 

N.J.R.1800. 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  Colo. R.  1890;  Fla.B.S;    K.J.R. 

1890;  W.Va.B.22,B.23. 
Fla.  B.8. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  N.J.R.18t)0. 

AV.Va.B.2a. 

N.J.R.189a 

N.J.R.1890. 

K.J.R.1890. 

CmL  R.  1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.-Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Cal.  R.  1890. 

N.J.R.1890:  W. Va. B. 22,  B. 28. 

Colo.  R.  1890 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Fla. B.8;  W.Va.B.22. 

N.J.R.1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W,  Va.  B.  23. 

Mich.B.72;  N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

Mich. B. 72;  N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

CaL  R.  1890 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Cal.  R.  1890 ;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  N.  C.  B. 70 ; 

W.  Va.  B.  22. 
Cal. R.  1890;  Fla.  B. 8;  lowaB.  13 ;  N.  J.  R.  1800} 

N.  C.  B. 70;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B. 23. 
TV.  Va.  B.23. 

Cal. R.  1890;  Colo. R.  1890;  N.J.R.1890. 
N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.B.22. 
W.ya.B.2a. 
W.Va.B.22 
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LUt  of  weeds  in  ike  United  States,  with  references  to  station  publications — Continued. 


Common  name. 

Scientific  name. 

Station  publicationa. 

Sw6et  eloTdr 

MetUotuMindica 

CaL  B.  1890. 

H V66t  fICftbfOllS  ........ 

JSrioeron  •nniMit 

N.J.Bi.1890:  W.  Va. B. 22.  & 23. 

Sweet  sedge 

KyUingia  itsguiJlOTa 

FbLB.8. 

Sweet  William 

SUene  armeria 

N.J.R.1890. 

Tall  crowfoot 

Jianuncttlut  aerit 

N.J.  11.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

Tall  meadow  me 

Tallraffweed 

ThaUelrufn  polygufnum 

Ambroiia  trifida 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J. B.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Tall  thistle 

DipsaeuM  tvlvettris 

CaL R.  1890;  N.J. R.  1880;  W. Va. B. 22, a 23. 

Tap^      

Tanacetum  9ulgar€ 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Tarweed 

Ouphcea  petioUtta ............ 

W.Va.B.22,B.23 

Tasselrine 

Mimota  ttrigiUota ........... 

Fla.B.8. 

Teasle 

IHptaeut  9ylve9tris....m»..... 

Cal.  R.  1800;  N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  21. 

Teaweed 

Sida tHptdacea  .............. 

Fla.B.8. 

ThimblebexTT 

N.J.R.1890. 

Tbom  apple...... 

.Datura  itramonium  ^ «. 

AmarantuM  tpinottu 

Cal.  R.  1890;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.J.  R.  1890;  N.aa 

Thorny  amaranth 

Thorooghwort 

Three-seeded  mercury . 
Three-thomed  acacia . . 
Thyme-leaved  sandwort 
Tickle  grass 

70;  W.Va.B.22. 
Jria.B.8;  N.J.R.1890;  W. Va. K 22, B. 23. 

EupatoHum  perfoliatum 

Aealypha  virginiea 

N.J.R.1890. 

Fla.B.8;  N.J.R.1890;W.Va.B.23. 

OUdiUehia  triaeanthot 

Armaria  $€rpyU\folia 

Panieufn  eapiUar§ 

W.Va.B.23. 
N.J.R.1890. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J.R.1890;  W.Va.&23. 

Tickseed 

Desmodium  species 

Fla.B.8;  W.Va.B.22. 

Toadflax 

Linafia  canadtnsit .......... 

Fla.B.8:  N.J.R.1890. 

Tomlfliix 

Z/inaria  vui^ari#. ...... ...... 

M:ich.B.72;   N.  J.  R.  1890s   W.  Vft.  B.22,  B.S3; 

TraiUng  tarweed 

Tree  of  heaven 

Trumpet  creeper 

ChamcebcLHa  foliotota 

AHanthu*  glandulota 

Teeoma  radieans...^ 

W  is.  B.  20. 
Cal.  R.  1890. 
W.Va.B.23. 
W.Va.B.23. 

Trumpet  milkweed 

Lactuea  intearifolia 

Fhk.B.8. 

Trnmx>etweed 

Eupatorium  purpurewn 

Amarantus  atbus 

N.J.R.1890. 

Tumbleweed ........... 

Cal.  R.  1890;  Colo.  R.  1800;  Fla.  B.  8;  N.  J.  B. 

Turnip 

Erastica  eomMoeMtriM 

1890. 
N.  J.  R.  1800. 

Velvet  grass 

JToItfuf  Ianalti# .....  ,x.«  .x^ 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Velvetleaf 

AbvJtilon  ai^MTifMB.......... 

FU.  B.  8;  N.  J.  R.1890:N.  C.  B.  70  j  W.  VaB. 

Violet  clover 

22.  B.  23. 
W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Viper's  bugloss 

Virginia  creeper 

Virginia  thistle 

Echiutn  wlgare 

VituquinqM^olia  {Ampelop- 

tii  quinqu^olia). 
Cnieui  virginianus 

N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
W.  Va.  B.  23;  Fla.  B.  8. 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 
W   V«   R    23. 

"Water  hemlock 

Oieuta  nuiculata 

Water  hemp 

A  cnida  auatraliM 

Fla.  B.  8. 
N  J    R    1890 

Water  horehound 

Lyeopus  Hnuatut 

Water  pepper 

Polygonum  hydropiper 

Polygonum  emersum 

IHvsaeut  njlvestria 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Cal.  R.  1890;  N.  J.  B.  1890;  W.  Va.  R  22,  B.  23. 

Fin    R   8 

Water  smartweed 

Water  thistle 

Wet  Bermuda  grass. . . 

Patpalum  distiehum 

Wheat  thief 

lAthotpermum  arvente 

TrifoUum  revena  . 

Mich.  B.  72;  N.  J.  R.  1890;  W.  Va.  B.  23, 
N.  J.  R.  1890. 

N.  J.  R.  1800;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
Cal.  R.  1890;  N.J.R.1890. 
^N.J.R.1890;W.Va.B.I3. 

White  clover 

White  devil 

Aiter  laUri/loru9 

Plantago  major 

White  man's  foot 

White  melilot 

MelHotiu  alba 

VTb/te  mallein /  Verboicwn  lychnxlis .\  U .  3 .  ^.  \»ft. 
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LUt  ofweedB  in  the  United  Statet,  tcith  reference*  to  station  pvibUcatUn* — Continued* 


Common  name. 

.  Scientific  name. 

Station  publications. 

TThito  mustard........ 

Sroisica  aUxn 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

White  plantain 

White  nonlar 

Plantago  virginica 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Populus  alb{$ 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Whitetop 

White  Terrain 

Erigeron  annum 

Verbena  urtieaffolxa 

CfhrysantJumum    leueanthe- 

mum. 
Setaria  9€rticiUata 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 
N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  2'J. 

Whiteweed 

Whorled  foxtail 

CaL  R.  1890;  Iowa  B.  13 ;  K.  J.  R.  1890;  KG. 

B.  70;  W.Va.  B.22,B.23;  AVls.B.20. 
K.  J.R.1890. 

Wild  balsam  apple 

Wild  bean 

MicrampeUt  echinata  {£ehi- 

nocygti*  lobata). 
PhtueoluM  verenniM. ......... 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 
Fla.  B,  8. 

Wild  beet 

(Enothera  fruticoea .......... 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wild  bergamont 

3fonardaft9tulo»a 

W.Va.B.23. 

Wild  buckwheat 

Wild  carrot 

Polygonum  eonvoltnduM 

DaueuM  earota ... 

Fla.  B.  8;  Me.  R.  18S9,  pt  III;  N.  J.  R.1890; 

Wis.  B.  20. 
Cal.  R.  1890 :  N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Wfld  cotton 

Aeclepiae  tyri4iea 

A  IKum  eanadenee 

N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23. 

Wildzarlic 

N.J.  R.1890. 

WUd  gourd 

Cneiirbitafaetida .._.. 

Cal.  R.  1890. 

WDd  hydrangea 

Wild  leek 

Hydrangea  arboreseens 

A  Ilium  trieoeeutn  . .  . 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 
N.J.  R.1890. 

WUd  lettuce 

Lactuea  canadentiM 

Fla.B.8:  N.J.  R.1890;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Wild  licorice 

Olvevrrhiza  levidota 

CaL  R.  1890. 

Wildlilv 

Lilium  pbiladelphicum 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wild  mint 

N.J.  R.1890. 

Wild  mnntard  . . .  r ,, . .  -  - 

Bratniea  Hnapittrum 

ArrfiPnatkerum  eUUiut 

A  vena  falua .... .... 

Wis.  B.  20. 

Wild'.oftt  irrasa. ........ 

W  Va.  B.  23, 

WUdoata 

Cal.  R.  1890. 

Wild  onion 

AUiumvineaU 

Pastinaea  eativa 

S'lene  oennevlvaniea 

N.  J.  R.  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

Wild  narmio .......... 

N  J.  R.  1800  •  W  Va,  B.  22.  B.  23. 

Wildvink 

Mo.  R.  18S9.pt.  III. 

N  J  R.  18iW  •  W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wild  radish 

Jiaphanua  raphanietrum 

RubuM  ttriaoeui 

WUd  red  raapberry 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

WUd  rose 

R )MtL  ^irolina^ ...._....._.._. 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wild  senna 

Fla.B.8;  W.Va.B.23. 

Wild  sunflower 

WUd  sweet  potato 

WUd  sweet  William . . . 

Helianthue  etrumonu 

Ipomcea  pandurata 

Phlox  macnlata 

Fla.  B.  8. 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22,  B.  23. 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wild  timothy 

Setaria  viridit 

Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890 :  N.  C  B.  70. 

WUd  tobacco 

Jfi£oti(t7ia  attenuata        ...... 

CaL  R.  1890. 

TITIn ffAtofn    .««•...••.•. 

A  etinomerU  altem\foUa 

A  riMtida  Rneciea .... 

W.  Va.  B.  22.  B,  23. 

WirA  irrajis  .T«-««*r...T 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Wire  mraaa  ............ 

EluMtne  indiea  ............... 

Fla.  B.  8 ;  N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Vo.  B.  23. 

Wire  ffTsas  ............ 

SnoroboluM  sneciea. ...... 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Witch ffrass 

SratrroMttM  eavillariM ......... 

Fla.  B.  8. 

Tiuztila  camvettHt   .......... 

W.  Va.  B.  23. 

Wood  aaffe. ............ 

Teuerium  eanadenM ......... 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Wool  mat 

Wormaeed. ............ 

Oynogloeeum  oficinaU 

Ohenopodium     ambronoide 

Tar.  anthelmintieum, 
Elutine  indiea 

N.J. R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 
Fla.B.8;  N.J. R.1890;  W.Va.B.23. 

Yard  irraaa ............. 

Fla,  B. 8;  N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Va,  B  23. 

Tarrow ................ 

AekUUa  milWolium 

Rudbeeikiahirta 

Rumm  pritpui.  .....•••..c... 

N.  J.  R.  1890 ;  W.  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23. 

TaIIaw  ilaiav 

N.  J.  R,  1890 :  W.  Va.  B.  22.  B.  23. 

YsDowdodk  ...••••.... 

c«l.iL  i»yo-,  ¥WB.  v,l^\^\v.^.Tl^1^.^.^ 
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WEST   VIRGINIA   STATION. 


LUt  of  weeds  in  the  United  States,  with  rrferencee  to  station  yublieatione — Continiied. 


Common  name. 

Soientiflo  name. 

Station  publications. 

Ybllow  hop  clover 

Tellow  looQSt .......... 

TtxfoHwH  iurariutn. ......... 

N.J.IL1890:  W.Va.B.23. 

JMfinia  pieudacacia 

TV.  Va.  B.  23. 

VaIIow  mnntArd 

UrturitM  ttrvcnsiM ............ 

N.J.R.1890:  W.Va.B.23. 

ITallow  rocket ......... 

BarlMTSii  wlaari't ........... 

N.J.B.1890. 

TaIIcw  sweet  doTer. . . 

MelUotui  oUcinalit 

N.  J.  R.  1890. 

Yellow  wood  sorrel 

OxaUs  eomiculata  var.  itricta 
Anemopiit  califomiea 

C&l.  R.  1800;  Fla.  B.  8;  K.  J.  B.  1890;  W.  Ya. 

B.23. 
Cal.  B.  1890. 

! 


West  Virginia  Station,  Morgantown. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  in  188S 
as  a  department  of  the  West  Virginia  Umversity.  The  staff  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  nniversity,  director,  botanist,  entomologist;  agriculturist,  chemist,  ste- 
nographer and  bookkeeper,  and  treasurer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are  analysis 
and  control  of  fertilizers;  chemistry;  botany;  field  experiments  with  field  crops, 
vegetables,  and  fruits ;  and  entomology.  Up  to  January  1, 1893,  the  station  had  pub- 
lished 3  annual  reports  and  29  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $19,904. 

Whale-oil  soap. — See  Insecticides, 

"Wheat  (Triticum  vulgare). — Varistdbs. — ^A  number  of  the  stations  have  made  tests 
of  varieties,  some  of  them  extending  over  a  series  of  years.  In  general  the  results  have 
indicated  that  the  selection  of  varieties  depends  on  local  conditiousof  soil  and  climate. 
At  the  Ohio  Station,  where  tests  have  been  made  for  ten  years,  the  following  varieties 
are  especially  commended :  Valley,  Nigger,  Pen  quite  Velvet  Chaff,  and  Diehl  Mediter- 
ranean among  the  red- bearded  varieties;  of  the  smooth  red  varieties,  the  Red  Fnlti, 
Poole,  and  Finley;  of  white  varieties,  Silver  Chaff  (smooth),  Master's  Amber,  and 
Democrat.  At  Indiana  Station  Velvet  Chaff  has  averaged  about  32  bushels  per  acre 
during  seven  years.  In  Pennsylvania,  Dietz  Longberry  Red,  Fulcaster,  and  Fults 
have  been  among  the  best  varieties.  In  Kansas  se  feral  years'  experience  indicate  that 
''fine  early-ripening  red  sorts,"  like  Early  May  and  Zimmerman,  are  the  best  for 
that  region. 

The  average  of  many  varieties  of  wheat  for  ten  years  gives  the  following  yields 
per  acre  of  the  differeut  classes  at  the  Ohio  Station:  White  wheat,  30.8  bushels  per 
acre;  red  wheat,  31.5  bushels;  bearded  wheat,  31.7  bushels;  smooth  wheat,  31.1 
bushels.  The  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  suggest  that  one  kind  is  about  as  reliable 
as  another.    (Ohio  B.,  vol.  Ill,  6.) 

(Ala,  Canehrake  B,  5;  Ala,  College  B,  St,  n.  ser.,  B.  S9,  n,  ser.;  Ark,  B,  6,  B,  I  J,  B, 
1888,  p,  SS;  Colo,  B.  1888,  p,  43,  B,  1890,  p,  19,  B,  1891,  p.  114;  III,  B,  17;  Ind,  B.  4,  B,  8, 
B,  16,  B.  32,  B,  1880,  p,  31,  B,  1881,  p.  80,  B.  188S,  p.  61,  B,  1883,  p,  67,  B,J888,p,  IB; 
Iowa  B,  15;  Kans,  B,  7,  B,  11,  B,  33,  B.  1888,  p,  54;  Ky,  B,  8,  B,  30,  B,  35,  B,  1888, 
pp.  89, 115;  La.  B.  26;  Md.  B.  10,  B.  14;  Mich.  B.  18,  B.  38,  B,  1888, p,  S3;  Minn,  B,  1, 
B.  15;  Miss.  B.  1891,  p.  24;  Mo.  College  B.  3,  B.  15;  Nchr.  B.  12,  B.  15,  B,  19;  Nev.  B. 
1891,  p.  20;  N.  Mex.  B.  6;  N.  Y.  Stale  B.  1887,  p.  58,  B.  1890,  p,  369,  B,  4,  B,  45;  N,  C. 

B.  71;  Ohio  B.  1,  B.  5,  B,  16,  vol.  III,  6,  B.  1883,  p.  10,  B,  1888,  p,  S3,  B,  lSS9,p.ll5; 
Ore,  B,  4,  B,  16;  Pa,  B.  6,  B,  1888,  pp.  35, 120,  B,  1889,  pp.  18,  150,  B.  1890,  p.  144;  3. 

C.  B.  5,  B.  4,  n,  ser.,  B.  7,  n.  ser.,  B,  1889,  p.  206;  S.  Dak.  B.  11,  B.  21,  B,  1838,  p,  37; 
Tenn.  B.  1882,  p.  5,  B.  1885-86,  p.  13;  Va.  B.  19;  }f%s,  B,  11,  B.  13.) 

Composition.— See  Appendix,  Tables  I  and  II. 

At  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  (B.  1888,  p,  38)  it  was  found  that  roots  of  wheat 
leave  in  the  soil  per  acre  water-free  substance  6.58,  nitrogen  6.4,  phosphoric  add 
1.5,  and  potash  2.6  pounds. 

Culture,— In  Ohio  during  seven  seasons  with  one  exception  the  highest  yields 
ircre  obtained  by  aeeillng  the  last  week  in  ^op\Am\)«t  ox  XXv^^x^Xt  \xiQ<:Aa\ma  {Okie  B, 
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voL  III,  C),  Seeding  in  October  is  not  safe  in  lUinois  (ill.  B»  11),  In  Indiana  seed- 
ing at  different  dates  gave  conflicting  results  {Ind.  B,  S£). 

At  sereral  stations  sowing  from  5  to  8  pecks  per  acre  has  given  the  best  yields 
during  a  series  of  years  {111,  B,  11;  Ind.  B.  St;  Kant,  B.  BO;  Ky,  B,  SI;  Minn.  B.  15; 
Ohio  B.  vol,  II,  5,  B.  vol.  Ill,  6,  B.  4g;  S.  Dak,  B.  11), 

At  Indiana  Station  large  seed  gave  better  results  than  small  seed.  At  the  Kansas 
Station,  mature  seed  wheat  proved  superior  to  immature  (Kant.  B.  SS).  Analyses 
and  field  experiments  at  Minnesota  Station  with  regard  to  the  use  of  rusted,  frosted, 
and  frozen  grain  for  seed  indicated  that,  (X)  different  kinds  of  poor  wheat  differ 
widely  in  value  for  seed,  (2)  rusted  and  blistered  wheat  if  well  cleaned  can  be  safely 
used  for  seed,  while  frozen  wheat  is  worthless  both  for  seed  and  milling,  (3)  wheat 
for  seed  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  tested  as  regards  gluten  and  germinating 
power  (Minn,  B,  11).  At  the  South  Carolina  Station  (B.  5),  Southern  seed  proved 
superior  to  the  Northern.  At  the  Kansas  Station  (B.  20)  a  mixture  of  several 
varieties  of  wheat  sown  together  gave  a  heavier  yield  than  single  varieties.  Seed- 
ing at  a  depth  not  exceeding  two  inches  has  generally  given  better  results  than 
deeper  seeding  (Ala.  Canebrake  B.  5;  III.  B.  17;  Ky.  B.  21;  Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill,  6). 

The  tests  of  drilling  vt.  broadcasting  have  given  conflicting  results,  most  fre- 
quently in  favor  of  drilling.  At  the  Kentucky  Station,  when  the  amount  of  seed 
used  was  from  0.5  to  1.25  bushels,  drilling  was  best.  When  1.25  to  2  bushels  of  seed 
were  used,  broadcasting  gave  the  largest  yield.  (Kans,  B.  20,  B,  SS;  Ky,  B,  S5;  Ohio 
B.  42;  8.  Dak.  B.  21.) 

Listing  has  been  found  in  Kansas  to  materially  mcrease  the  yield  as  compared  with 
drilling  in  a  dry  year  (Kant.  B.  11),  and  to  decrease  the  yield  in  a  wet  year  (B.  20). 
At  the  Ohio  Station  five  years'  experience  with  a  roller  or  wheel  following  in  track 
of  drill  has  been  generally  favorable  to  the  practice. 

Lois  Weedon  culture  and  mulching  were  failures  at  this  station  (Ohio  B.  vol.  Ill, 
€).  Spring  harrowing  reduced  the  yield  at  the  Kansas  Station  (B.  20),  and  at 
the  South  Carolina  Station  (B.  7,  n.  ter.).  At  the  Kansas  Station  wheat  has  been 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  for  ten  years  without  decrease  in  yield  (Kant, 
B.  11).  At  the  Indiana  Station  (B,  41)  the  average  gain  for  six  years  due  to  rota- 
tion was  6.1  bushels  per  acre.  Pasturing  young  wheat  reduced  the  yield  (Kant.  B, 
SS),  as  did  mowing  when  the  plants  were  about  6  inches  high  (Ind.  B.  41). 

Reports  on  other  experiments  in  wheat  culture  may  be  found  in  the  following 
publications:  Ark.  B.  11,  B.  1889, p.  19;  Colo.  B.  1890,' p.  17;  Kant.  B.  7,  B.  1888, p. 
60;  Ky.  B.  11,  B.  21,  B,  SO;  Minn.  B.  1888,  p.  80;  Ohio  B.  1,  R.  1882,  p.  109,  B.  1888, 
p.  50;  8.  Dak.  B.  11. 

Manuring. — At  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Stations,  little  difference  in 
yield  resulted  from  the  use  of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  (N.  J.  B.  1890,  p, 
147;  Pa,  B.  1888,  p.  124).  In  South  Carolina  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
combined  gave  the  largest  increase  of  yield  on  poor  sandy  land  (S.  C.  B,  1888,  p. 
156).  At  the  Maryland  Station  (B.  14)  nitrogen  gave  the  best  results.  At  Kansas 
Station  it  was  found  that  while  the  use  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  (300  pounds 
per  acre)  gave  the  straw  a  bright  color  the  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  was 
not  very  great,  and  that  its  use  in  large  quantities  might  prove  injurious.  Salt  has 
no  effect  in  keeping  off  chinch  bugs.  In  Kansas  fertilizers  in  general  do  not  mate- 
rially increase  the  yield  (Kant.  B.  1888,  p.  71).  In  Illinois  (B.  17)  and  in  Kentucky 
(B.  S5)  commercial  fertilizers  have  given  poor  results  on  wheat. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  unprofitable  on  wheat;  but 
the  yield  on  a  plat  which  had  grown  Melilotut  alba  for  three  years  was  26.9  bushels 
per  acre  against  18.6  bushels  on  an  adjoining  plat  (Ohio  B.  42).  Similarly  the 
stubble  pea  vines  largely  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
(B.  77). 

(Ark.  B.  1888,  p.  S7;  Conn,  Storrt  B.  1890,  p.  S7;  Ky.  B.  8,  B.  11;  Minn.  B.  5,  B.  «5; 
2f.  J.  B,  SI,  R.  18S8,p.  101,  R.  1890,p.  142;  8.  C.  B.  4,  n.  ser.,  li. 7,  R»  18S9,i9.«0^,^.%«r .^. 
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Wlieat  bran. — For  composition,  see  Appendix,  TdbUe  I  and  II,  For  valae  aa  ft 
feeding  stnff,  see  accoants  of  experiments  under  Gluten  meal;  Cottonseed;  Cotton- 
seed meal;  Milky  effect  of  food  upon;  Cattle,  feeding  for  heef  and  for  growth,  and  Pigs. 

"Wlieat  fly  {Osdnis  variabilis  f). — A  very  small  fly,  somewhat  resembling  a  smaU 
housefly.  It  is  shining  black  with  reddish  brown  eyes.  The  wings  are  slightly  smoky 
with  brown  veins.  The  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  pale  green,  the  legs  black  and 
yellow.  The  female  lays  her  esrgs  mostly  in  Yolanteer  wheat,  and  late-sown  wheat  is 
not  so  liable  to  her«ttack.  The  worm  is  abont  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  white 
with  yellowish  tinge.    The  body  is  made  of  thirteen  segments. 

Late  sowing  and  destroying  all  volunteer  growth  will  destroy  many  of  the  larv». 
Fertilizers  should  be  added  to  the  soil  to  stimulate  a  more  vigonius  growth  of  wheat 
capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  this  insect.     {Ky.  B,  SO;  Ohio  B.  vol.  V,  4.) 

"Wheat,  loose  amut  {Ustilago  tritici), — A  fungous  disease  very  much  resembling  the 
smut  of  oats  (  Ustilago  arenfe).  The  whole  head  is  transformed  into  a  black  powdery 
mass  of  spores.  Most  authorities  advise  the  same  treatment  of  the  seed  before  plant- 
ing as  for  smut  of  oats  and  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  but  some  claim  no  advantage 
follows  such  treatment  for  this  disease.  {Ind.  B.  Si;  Kans,  B,  S2;  Ky.  B.  8;  Kehr. 
B,  11;  N.  Dak.  B.  1;  Ohio  B.  vol.  III,  6,  B.  vol.  IV,  4;  8.  Dak,  B,  17.) 

Wheat,  rust  (Piiccinia  graminis). — A  well-known  fangous  disease,  the  attacks  of 
which  are  usually  worse  during  wet  and  hot  seasons.  When  the  conditions  are 
favorable  this  fungus  regularly  passes  through  three  phases  iu  its  life  cycle.  The 
first  is  upon  the  barberry  leaves.  Here  in  the  spring  it  causes  the  cluster  cups  or 
barberry  rust.  The  spores  from  this  spread  to  the  wheat  fields,  where  they  quickly 
develop  and  enter  the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Its  growth  is  kept  up  with  the  wheat, 
and  about  harvest  time  the  second  crop  of  spores  is  produced.  These  are  the  red- 
colored  spores,  which  give  it  the  name  of  red  rust.  Later  there  appear  upon  the 
**  stubble/'  and  sometimes  upon  the  leaves,  long  black  rows  of  spores.  These  are  the 
spores  of  the  third  stage,  and  form  the  winter  or  resting  stage  of  the  fungus.  Wherever 
there  are  no  barberry  bushes  the  first  phase  must  be  passed  upon  some  other  plant, 
or  else  the  second  phase  is  developed  directly  from  the  winter  spores.  Upon  this 
point  there  is  much  yet  to  learn.  Another  species,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  is  thought 
to  attack  the  young  plant  early  in  the  fall  from  the  old  stubble  and  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant.    This  may  bo  true  also  of  the  former  species. 

But  little  is  yet  known  as  t|o  means  of  repression.  Fungicides,  where  tried  in  an 
experimental  way,  have  not  given  very  satisfactory  results.  As  one  phase,  the  black 
rust,  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  stubble,  the  burning  of  this  after  harvest 
would  probably  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  fungus.  Well-drained  land  is  not 
as  liable  to  severe  loss  from  rust  as  that  which  is  not  drained.  Some  varieties  of 
wheat  are  more  susceptible  to  attacks  than  others,  though  none  can  be  said  to  be 
rust-proof.  As  a  rule,  hard  red  wheats,  especially  those  ripening  early,  have  been 
found  most  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  rust.  (lad.  B.  £6;  Iowa  B.  10,  B,  16;  Kans, 
B.  gl,  B.  22;  Mich,  B.  8S;  Minn.  B.  6,  B.  11;  N.  C.  B.  6S.) 

Wheat  sawfly  (Cephus  pygmams). — The  adult  insect  is  one-third  of  an  inch  long 
of  a  shining  black  color,  banded  and  spotted  with  yellow.  The  female  is  a  Uttle 
larger  than  the  male.  She  deposits  her  eggs  during  the  spring,  usually  about  May, 
in  the  hollow  part  of  the  stem.  The  larvae  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  inch  long 
when  mature,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  color.  They  usually  tunnel  through  all  the 
joints  of  the  wheat  stalks  except  the  one  next  the  ground.  As  the  grain  ripens  the 
larvae  work  toward  the  ground,  and  at  harvest  time  most  of  them  have  penetrated 
nearly  to  the  root.  Here  thej'  make  a  cavity  by  cutting  the  straw  nearly  in  two 
from  within.  They  spend  the  winter  in  the  stalk.  When  the  grain  is  cut,  the 
worms  are  left  undisturbed  in  the  stubble.  In  the  spring  they  appear  as  adult  flies. 
If  abundant  their  cutting  the  stalks  will  cause  the  grain  to  fall  and  lodge.  Burning 
the  stabhle  and  rotatioo  of  crops  are  recommended  as  remedies  againat  this  pest 
(jy:  r.  Camell  B.  11^  B.  1888,  p,  tO;  Ohio  B.  vol.  F ,  4.^  . 
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Wheat  scab  (Fusarium  [Funsporium']  culmorum). — A  fiiDgous  disease  which 
ofteu  affects  the  chaiF  aud  seed  of  wheat.  Its  presence  is  first  indicated  by  the 
whitening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chaff,  the  lower  remaining  green.  After  a  time 
the  white  part  usually  becomes  pinkibh  and  the  chaff  is  stuck  together  as  though 
glued.  If  the  seed  be  examined  it  will  be  found  shriveled  aud  shrunken  to  about 
ODc-third  its  normal  size  and  also  of  a  pink  color.  The  disease  causes  the  heads  to 
appear  ripe  before  those  not  attacked.  It  seems  to  be  worse  upon  late  sown  wheat 
and  that  which  has  not  a  very  healthy  growth. 

Early  sowing  and  the  planting  of  early  varieties  are  recommended  as  preventive 
measures.     {Del,  B,  1890,  p.  89;  Ind,  B,  36,) 

Wheat,  Blinking  smut  {Tilletia  foBtena)  [also  called  Bunt]. — A  fungous  disease 
differing  from  loose  smut  in  that  only  the  individual  grains  are  attacked  and  the 
whole  head  does  not  become  a  powdery  mass. 

Before  the  grain  ripens  the  affected  heads  have  a  dark  bluish  green  color.  Dnr. 
ing  the  ripening  of  the  grain  these  plants  have  a  paler  appearance  than  the  healthy 
ones,  and  they  never  assume  the  yellowish  color  of  ripened  grain.  If  closely  exam- 
ined, the  grains  of  wheat  may  be  seen  to  be  considerably  swollen.  If  one  of  the 
swollen,  smutted,  grains  is  crushed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  filled  with  a  dark  powder, 
which  has  a  very  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odor.  Often  the  disease  is  not  recog- 
nized until  the  grain  is  threshed.  Flour  from  diseased  wheat  is  apt  to  be  discolored 
and  bad-smelling. 

This  disease  can  be  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  or 
by  the  Jensen  hot-water  method,  as  recommended  for  smut  of  oats  (see  OatB,  amut), 
{Ind.  B.SS;  Kana.  B,  IS,  B,  21;  Nehr,  B.  11;  K  Dak.  B.  1;  S.  Dak.  B.  17.) 

Whey. — It  has  been  recently  su£gested  to  use  whey  in  the  preparation  of  a  feed- 
ing cake  for  animals  by  mixing  it  with  wheat  bran,  and  also  to  use  it  for  making 
vinegar  and  an  alcoholic  beverage.  Milk  sugar  is  commercially  prepared  from 
whey.  For  the  value  of  whey  for  feeding  pigs,  see  Piga.  For  composition,  see 
Dairy  producta. 

Whitloof. — See  Chicory. 

White  Malabar  nightshade. — See  Baaella, 

WiDow  trees  (Salix  spp.). — The  willows,  as  rapid-growing  and  often  hardy  trees, 
enter  frequently  into  the  forestry  studios  of  the  Northern  prairie  stations,  and  have 
elsewhere  been  planted  with  a  view  to  furnishing  osiers.  The  white  willow  {S. 
alba)f  as  noted  in  8.  Dak.  B.  23,  ''has  been  largely  planted  as  a  wind-break,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  branches  which 
extend  from  the  ground  along  the  entire  stem.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  especially  in 
moist  situations,  and  of  easy  culture.  The  timber  is  regarded  as  of  rather  more 
value  than  cottonwood.  It  does  best  in  moist  soils,  but  is  successfully  grown  on 
uplands."  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  mixed  planting  as  other  species.  In  Minn. 
B.  S4  it  is  mentioned  also  as  a  well-known  and  most  valuable  tree,  used  for  shelter 
belts  and  street  planting,  suitable  for  ornamental  planting,  liniug  water  courses, 
and  forming  screens  for  more  tender  trees.  It  is  subject  to  injury  from  the  larva  of 
the  elm  sawdy,  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  arsenical  spraying. 

Attention  is  called  in  an  Iowa  bulletin,  1885,  to  the  importance  of  the  red  willow 
{S.  fragilia)  as  the  source  of  tanning  material  for  the  Russian  upper  leather,  and  as 
furnishing  a  lumber  suitable  for  finishing,  flooring,  boat- buildings  etc.  The  same 
•pecies  was  tested  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  as  a  nurse  tree,  for  which  it  proved 
to  be  unfit,  not  growing  in  tree  form.  It  would  make  an  excellent  wind-break  or 
screen,  but  is  infested  with  the  cottonwood  loaf  beetle. 

Russian  willows  are  treated  as  a  separate  group.     Of  these,  S.  acutifolia  is  noted 
(Iowa  B.  1885)  as  of  greater  timber  value  than  the  common  willows,  and  capable  of 
making  a  large  tree  on  a  dry  soil  and  in  a  dry  climate.     It  is  d^^acivb^^^ilxivti.  B.%4r^ 
AS  "quite  distinct  in  folihge  and  habit  from  othei  wl\\oYrft\  Nerj  "^^^^Vj  ^^^  ^^'5\r.^- 
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fal.  Its  leaYoe  are  glossy,  branches  sleader,  and  covered  frith  a  bine  bloom  when 
more  than  one  year  old/'  The  foliage  is  stated  to  resist  the  sawfly  larva  better  than 
that  of  other  willows.  The  laurel-leafed  willow  {S.  laurifolia)  is  recommended  for 
its  beanty.  "  One  of  the  finest  and  most  satisfactory  medium-sized  trees  we  have, 
with  large  dark  green  leaves  that  shine  as  if  varnished.  Of  close,  pretty  habit,  it 
scarce  resembles  any  of  the  common  willows  in  appearance." 

A  Russian  variety  of  the  golden  willow  (S,  alba  var.  vitellinaf  8.  vUellina  vmr.)  is 
praised  by  both  stations  as  specially  fine.  **  Perfectly  hardy  and  a  very  rapid  grower, 
making  a  large  tree.  At  aH  times  a  good  tree,  but  especially  handsome  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  toward  spring,  when  the  bark  turns  a 
bright  golden  yoUow.''  Napoleon's  willow  {S.  napolwni$),  approved  by  both 
stations,  is  characterized  in  Minn.  B,  gdwi  "tk  pretty  little  spreading  dwarf  willow 
from  Russia,  with  fine  twigs  and  narrow  bluish  leaves;  desirable  for  covering 
unsightly  banks  and  for  edging  water  coursos."  The  royal  willow  (8,  n^alU)  U 
another  Russian  species  represented  favorably  for  ornamental  planting  in  Mimn.  B, 
24,  Forms  of  the  weeping  willow,  Russian,  or  others,  are  mentioned  in  both  places, 
one  of  which  is  the  Wisconsin  weeping  willow.  The  rosemary  willow  {8.  rotmanimi- 
folia),  a  Russian  shrub,  is  approved  for  planting  on  home  grounds  {Iowa  B.  16),  If 
top-worked  on  white  or  golden  willow,  '*  it  forms  a  small  tree  with  spreading  top 
and  pendulous  habit  that  is  very  pleasing  and  peculiar.''  The  Kilmarnock  willow  is 
found  too  tender  for  Minnesota  {B,  S4),  Lists  of  osier  willows  from  Austria  received 
for  trial  from  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  occur  in  Ntbr,  B.  19;  N,  C,  B 
72;  R,  L  B.  1890,  p,  162, 

Willow  sawfly  (Cimbeja  amerioana), — ^An  insect  which  attacks  willow,  elm,  and 
other  trees,  often  defoliating  thom.  It  is  the  largest  of  our  sawflies,  the  adult  when 
flying  resembling  a  bumblebee.  The  adults  girdle  the  twigs  with  their  powerfioJ 
Jaws  to  suck  the  sap.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  leaves,  the  female  making  a  depos- 
itory for  them  near  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  When  hatched  the  larvse  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted  or  the  worm  full  grown.  The  full-grown  worm 
is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  yellowish  white  color  with  a  dark  stripe  along  the  back, 
nsuaUy  more  or  less  coiled,  even  when  crawling  from  place  to  place.  It  spends  the 
winter  in  the  ground  and  emerges  in  the  spring  a  full-fledged  insect. 

Handpicking,  spraying  with  arsenites,  and  natural  enemies  are  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  rapid  spread  of  the  worms.     (Nebr,  B.  6,  B,  14;  8,  Dak.  B.  t2,) 

Wind-breaks. — One  of  the  leading  ends  which  the  station  work  in  forestry  has 
sought  to  advance  has  been  protection  by  timber  growth  from  the  efiects  of  winds, 
a  want  particularly  felt  in  the  prairie  States,  but  also  where  forests  have  been 
removed.  This  phase  of  forestry  is  particularly  noted  in  8,  Dak,  B,  1888,  p,  t?.  For  a 
good  wind-break  it  is  advised  to  lay  out  a  plat  48  rods  long  and  13  wide  on  the  north 
side  of  the  farmyards  and  sufficiently  removed  to  permit  the  formation  of  snowdrifts 
between  the  trees  and  the  buildings;  adjoining  this  on  the  west  end  another  plat  24 
rods  by  13  extending  to  the  south.  Directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  the  tiees, 
whether  transplanted  or  seedlings.  Evergreens  in  general,  and  above  all  the  Scotch 
pine,  are  recommended  for  this  purpose.  Mixed  planting  is  advised  in  8,  Dak,  B.  tS, 
Some  observed  effects  of  trees  in  retaining  snow  are  noted ;  directions  are  given  for 
grove  planting,  close  planting  being  advocated  as  against  wide,  and  mixed  planting 
as  against  the  use  of  a  single  variety.  Tex,  B,  8  contains  collected  data  of  tiees 
preferred  for  wind-breaks  in  that  State.  The  rod  cedar  and  varieties  of  arbor-vita^ 
were  the  favorites,  though  several  others,  as  cotton  wood,  live  oak,  Calfomia  privet, 
etc.,  had  their  advocates.  See  also  Mioh,  B,  45,  The  use  of  wind-breaks  for  the 
pr :  tection  of  fruit  trees  has  also  been  investigated  by  the  stations.  An  article  njion 
••Orchard  Protection"  occurs  in  Minn,  B.  1887-*88,p,  406,  in  which  the  need  of  shelter 
from  the  summer  sun  as  well  as  from  the  wind  is  considered.  The  case  of  a  pro- 
tected orchard  is  described,  in  which  partial  shade  appeared  to  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial^ yet  the  benefit  did  not  extend  much  further  north  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
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wind-break;  it  seemed  to  be  a  mistake  to  set  isolated  evergreens  in  the  midst  of  the 
orchard,  a  whole  row  being  required  for  advantage.  It  is  suggested  that  sun  scald 
is  due  not  only  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  to  the  low  yitality  of  the  tree.  In 
iftdk.  J?.  ^  is  a  brief  discussion  by  Professor  Bailey  on  the  usefulness  of  wind-breaks 
for  the  fruit-grower,  and  in  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  9  the  results  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  subject  by  the  same  author,  reviewing  the  returns  from  a  circular  inquiry  to 
f^nit-growers.  The  following  conclusions  are  drawn :  The  benefits  derived  from  wind- 
breaks include :  Protection  ftom  cold ;  lessening  of  evaporation  from  soil  and  plants ; 
lessening  of  liability  to  mechanical  ii^jury  of  trees;  retention  of  snow  and  fallen 
leaves;  facilitating  of  labor;  protection  of  blossoms  from  severe  winds;  enabling 
trees  to  grow  more  erect,  etc.  Injuries  sustained  from  wind-breaks  are:  Preventing 
the  firee  circulation  of  warm  winds  and  consequent  exposure  to  cold;  injuries  from 
insects  and  fungous  diseases;  injuries  from  the  encroachment  of  the  wind-break 
itself;  increased  liability  to  late  spring  frosts  in  rare  cases.  Methods  of  avoiding 
the  dangers  are  named,  and  it  is  concluded  that  ^*  wind-breaks  are  advantageous 
wherever  j&uit  plantations  are  exposed  to  strong  winds."  In  interior  places,  dense 
or  broad  belts,  of  two  or  more  rows  of  trees,  are  desirable,  while  within  the  influ- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  water,  thin  or  narrow  belts,  comprising  but  a  row  or  two,  are 
preferable. 

The  best  trees  for  wind-breaks  in  the  Northeastern  States  are  Norway  spruce  and 
Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  among  the  evergreens.  Among  deciduous  trees,  most  of 
the  rapidly  growing  native  species  are  useful.  A  mixed  plantation,  with  the  hardi- 
est and  most  vigorous  deciduous  trees  on  the  windward,  is  probably  the  ideal  arti- 
ficial shelter  belt.    (See  also  W<uh,  B,  S.) 

VHhiB. — Investigations  on  the  fermentation,  composition,  and  preservation  of  wine 
Lave  been  made  by  the  California  Station.  As  this  work  is  very  largely  of  a  tech- 
nical character,  only  a  few  of  the  more  practical  results  will  be  mentioned  here. 
The  use  of  antiseptics  in  the  conservation  of  wine  is  condemned.  The  keeping 
qualities  of  wines  have  been  much  improved  by  heating  to  150^  F.  This  treatment 
was  generally  successful  for  wine  diseases,  but  in  a  few  cases  of  tartaric  and  lactic 
fermentation  it  had  no  effect.    Heating  injured  the  flavor  of  the  best  class  of  wine. 

Fermentation  of  wine  in  the  absence  of  air  resulted  in  a  less  complete  extraction 
of  the  color  and  tannin  of  the  grape  than  when  air  was  admitted. 

(Coi.  BuU.  6,  9,  if,  IS,  ei,  $S,  S6, 57,  38, 40,  42,  4S,  67 ^  60,  6S,  65, 66,  67,  68,  69, 74,  77, 
89,  91;  B.  1888,  p.  1,  B.  1889,  p.  44;  BeporU  of  Viticultural  Work,  1881-^82, 1888-^84, 
1886-^86,1887-^89.) 

^VSTlreworms. — ^The  larvae  of  several  species  of  click  or  snapping  bugs.  The 
adult  insects  are  beetles,  which  make  a  clicking  noise,  and  if  placed  upon  their  backs, 
leap  into  the  air,  falling  upon  their  feet.  The  worms  are  hard,  slender,  six-legged, 
yeUowisA  or  brown  larvae  of  varying  length,  according  to  their  age  and  species. 

They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  other  cylindrical  worms  having  many  legs. 
The  wireworms  have  six  jointed  legs  near  the  head  and  no  more.  They  spend  two  or 
three  years  in  the  larval  state  in  the  ground  and  eat  seeds  or  young  roots  of  the 
planted  crop.  They  seem  to  be  worse  in  certain  soils,  especially  peaty  ones,  and  in 
recent  sod  ground.  The  subject  of  destroying  wireworms  by  poison,  starving,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  (N,  Y.  Cornell  B, 
33),  and  he  concludes  that  no  direct  treatment  will  affect  the  worms  without  destroy- 
ing the  crop  in  the  ground.  However,  during  the  period  of  transition  from  larva 
to  beetle,  fall  plowing,  with  thorough  pulverizing,  will  destroy  them.  The  adult 
beetles  may  be  trapped  and  poisoned  easily.  Scatter  about  infested  ground  bunches 
of  clover,  which  have  been  soaked  in  sweetened  water  to  which  Paris  green  has 
been  added.  Small  ballB  of  dough  treated  In  the  same  way  will  do  nearly  as  well. 
Rotation  of  crops  will  be  found  advantageous,  as  they  are  worse  on  some  crops  than 
on  others.  (Iowa  B.  6,  B.  16;  Ky,  B.  40;  N.  J,  B.  76;  N.  Y.  Cornell  B.  33,  B.  1890,  p. 
$9;  Ore.  B.  18;  W.  Va.  B,  1890,  p.  166.) 


382  *  WISCONSIN   STATION. 

^Wiaoonsin  Station,  Madison. — Organized  nnder  State  authority  October  1, 1883, 
and  reorganized  nnder  act  of  Congress  in  1888  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisponsin.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president  of  the  nniversity,  director,  chemist, 
physicist,  horticalturist,  expert  io  animal  husbandry,  assistant  chemist,  dairyman, 
farm  superintendent,  and  clerk  and  stenographer.  The  principal  lines  of  work  are 
chemistry;  soils;  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  field  cro])8,  vegetables,  and 
fruits;  feeding  experiments;  and  dairying.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had 
published  8  annual  reports  and  33  bulletins.     Revenue  in  1892,  $15,000. 

Wood  ashes. — See  Jihe». 

WooL — ^At  the  Wisconsin  Station  {R.  1891,  p.  tS)  three  wethers  were  shorn  Detem- 
ber  12,  and  a  similar  lot  left  unshorn  till  April  20,  when  both  lots  were  shorn. 
The  twice-shorn  lot  yielded  a  total  of  28.5  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  while  the 
single  shearing  of  the  other  lot  afforded  fleeces  weighing  32.7  pounds.  The  wool  of 
the  first  lot  was  shorter,  and  in  washing  lost  36  per  cent  of  its  weight;  the  wool  of 
longer  growth  lost  44  per  cent  of  its  weight.  See  also  Sheep,  shearing  wethers  in  winter 
before  fattening  them. 

At  the  same  station  (Wis.  B.  1891, p.  14)  the  wool  produced  by  feeding  a  nitrog- 
enous ration  lost,  in  washing,  34  per  cent  of  its  weight,  against  a  loss  of  only  29  per 
cent  for  the  lot  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  diet.  See  also  Sheep,  feeding  carbonaceous  vs. 
nitrogenous  rations. 

In  one  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  experiments  a  nitrogenous  ration  gave  in 
one  experiment  (N.  T.  Cornell  B.  8)  72  per  cent  more  wool  and  in  another  experiment 
{N.  ¥.  Cornell  B,  S)  55  per  cent  more  than  did  a  carbonaceous  ration. 

Wyoming  Station,  Laramie. — Organized  under  act  of  Congress  January  10, 1891, 
as  a  department  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  staff  consists  of  the  president 
of  the  university  and  director,  horticulturist,  geologist  and  chemist,  botanist, 
entomologist,  assistant  chemist,  secretary,  and  superintendents  of  substations  at 
Lander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  botany;  soils;  field  experiments  with  field  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  feeding 
experiments;  entomology;  and  irrigation.  Up  to  January  1,  1893,  the  station  had 
published  1  annual  report  and  10  bulletins.    Revenue  in  1892,  $15,156. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  I  gives  the  average  composition  of  American  ieeding  stuffs  as  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Wiutou,  and  published  in  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Office  of 
£xperiment  Stations.  Tables  II-V  were  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beal,  of  the  Office  of 
l!!xperiment  Stations,  and  present  averages  of  American  analyses,  except  where 
otherwise  stated. 
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TEEDINa  STUFFS,  WITB  MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA. 
JiXKim  AHD  A.  L.  Trnmw. 
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AMERICAN   FEEDING   STUFFS. 


AVEEAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  AMERICAN  FEEDING 


HAT    AND    DRY    COARSE 
FODDER. 

Com  (maize)  foddor,  fleld-cared  .. 
Com  (maize)  leaves,  field-cured  . . 
Com  (raaizo)  hunks,  field-cured... 
Com  (maize)  stalks,  field-cured . . . 
Com  (maize)  stover,  field-cured  . . 
Hay  from  grasses  named : 

Conch    grass  a  {Agropifrum 

repent) 

Red  top  {Agrottis  vulgaris) — 

All  analyses , 

Cut  in  b'loom 

Orchard  gnkB%(Daetyli9  glome- 

rata) , 

Timothy  {PhleufnpratenMe)— 

All  analyses 

Cnt  in  full  bloom , 

Cut  soon  after  blooiu  ..... 

Cnt  when  nearly  ripe 

nnngarian  grass  (^S'etona  ilal- 

iea) 

Creek  sedge  (l^artina  Hrieta^ 

var.  alawra) 

Hay  from  legumes  namod : 

Red  clover  {Trifolium  pra- 
tenfe)— 

All  analyses , 

In  bloom 

Red   clover    (Tr\folium  me- 
divtn)  — 

All  analyses 

In  bloom 

Alsike  clover  {Trifolium  hy- 

bridum) 

White  clover  {Trifolium  re- 

f*e7is) , 
fnlfa  {Medicago  sativa) 

Cowpea  {I>oliehot)  

Rlack  grass  {Juneut  gerardi) 

Wheat  straw 

Rye  straw 

Oat  straw 

Buckwheat  straw 

ROOTS.  BULBS,  TUBEHS,  AND 
OTHER  VEGETABLKS. 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes , 

Red  beets 

Sugar  beets 

Mangel-wurzels 

Turnips 

Ruti.bagas 

Carrots 

On  ions , 

Cucumbers 

Cabbage 

Aspsragus 

Strawberries 

Lemons 

GRAINS  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

Com  (maixe)  kernel— 

Dent,  raised  In  (Jonnecticut . . 
Dent,  raised  in  KannaH 
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12 
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6 
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In  tmh  or  air-dry  material. 
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Protein 
(NX  6.25). 
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STUFFS,  WITH  MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA— Con  tinned. 


In  fresh  or  air-dry  materiaL 

Calculated  to  water-free  sub- 
stance. 
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Grud«flber. 
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VtX, 
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STUFFS,  WITH  MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA— Continned. 


Inft«shoi 

'  mir-dry  inatorial. 

CftlcnUted  to  wmtor-ftiM  snb- 
•tance. 

1 

Nltro- 

Grade  flb«r. 

Nitrogcn-ft«e 
extract. 

Tat 

Ash. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fiber. 

gon- 
fh>e  ex- 

Fat 

tract. 

• 

i 

a 

« 

1 

t 

• 

a 
1 

• 

a 
1 

'3 

1 

m 

B 
3 

• 

1 

H 

a 
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ft 
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s 

► 

► 

1 

► 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

s 

< 

< 

< 

^ 

< 

< 

% 
5.0 

«. 

t. 

2^6 

^2 

1^.0 

30.3 

30:6 

&A 

h 

^. 

1, 

So.  4 

%.o 

11.1 

17.7 

14.4 

50.2 

52.0 

61.1 

0.9 

1.6 

1.2 

2.9 

22.6 

16.0 

67.2 

1.4 

70.4a 
43.8 

73.7a 
66.7 

71.0a 
64.0 

4.0 
0.1 

6.0 
0.9 

4.4 

0.5 

2.4 
1,6 

10.9 
2.7 

88.7 

8L7* 
61.4 

6^0 

18.2 

38.3 

80.1 

0.6 

2.5 

6.7 

8.8 

61.0 

71.1 

C4.0 

4.5 

11.2 

8.8 

2.8 

11.0 

4.3 

72.6 

9.3 

1.9 

5.8 

4.1 

61.0 

G7.4 

64.0 

5.2 

11.2 

7.4 

4.6 

11.0 

4.6 

71.7 

8.3 

0.3 

5.0 

l.G 

47.7 

58.5 

6S.4 

3.4 

9.6 

6.8 

0.8 

32.5 

1.8 

67.9 

7.0 

l.G 

4.4 

8.1 

18.7 

28.9 

22.0 

1.3 

4.4 

8.1 

0.8 

17.7 

9.0 

63.6 

9.1 

3.7 

12.5 

e.i 

56.2 

63.7 

60.4 

6.1 

7.8 

7.1 

4.0 

17.8 

6.6 

64.4 

7.7 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

61.6 

62.0 

61.8 

2.6 

2.9 

2.8 

4.0 

14.0 

8.8 

70.4. 

8.3 

9.3 

12.0 

10.7 

46.6 

50.3 

48.6 

LI 

3.0 

1.7 

0.3 

25.8 

11.8 

61.2 

1.9 

3.1 

5.6 

8.8 

9.6 

15.9 

12.6 

0.8 

2.9 

1.8 

3.9 

22.4 

16.7 

61.6 

6.5 

10.2 

11.6 

11.0 

46.1 

56.8 

61.7 

4.2 

6.6 

6.0 

3.9 

21.7 

12.0 

56.3 

6.1 

2.5 

4.1 

8.8 

59.8 

67.6 

68.8 

1.8 

4.9 

2.8 

4.1 

16.0 

4.0 

72.1 

3.2 

5.4 

10.1 

8.0 

61.7 

58.1 

64.6 

8.6 

6.0 

4.6 

6.1 

18.2 

9.0 

61.6 

6.1 

7.2 

8.9 

8.1 

5a.  5 

56.2 

68.7 

3.5 

4.6 

4.0 

6.7 

18.2 

9.2 

61.3 

4w6 

2.4 

15.5 

9.0 

45.5 

63.2 

68.0 

1.5 

7.0 

4.0 

6.6 

17.4 

10.2 

61.8 

4.5 

1.3 

12.7 

48 

53.0 

70.9 

60.4 

2.1 

6.9 

4.0 

8.8 

17.8 

5.2 

68.7 

4.6 

6.0 

10.5 

7.4 

50.0 

62.3 

68.8 

2.6 

6.1 

4.6 

5.2 

16.8 

8.4 

64.6 

6.1 

1.7 

7.5 

4.9 

01.0 

70.4 

66.1 

2.7 

3.3 

8.0 

3.8 

14.1 

5.6 

73.7 

8.4 

5.7 

6.6 

6.2 

68.3 

71.4 

60.8 

2.8 

3.8 

8.8 

8.4 

8.7 

6.9 

77.8 

3.7 

3.8 

0.0 

6.6 

62.8 

60.9 

66.1 

3.1 

4.0 

8.6 

3.4 

10.3 

6.3 

76.0 

4.1 

7.6 

11.0 

9.8 

62.4 

64.4 

88.6 

2.1 

2.8 

8.6 

8.6 

11.9 

10.8 

71.4 

2.8 

2.0 

17.8 

0.6 

41.9 

62  3 

40.0 

6.2 

10.9 

8.8 

11.0 

13.4 

10.4 

65.5 

9.7 

30.3 

38.0 

86.7 

86.0 

41.6 

88.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

14.4 

3.9 

38.8 

42.2 

0.7 

2.4 

14.5 

6.8 

46.6 

63.8 

68.0 

6.6 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

12.9 

7.0 

64.6 

8.1 

2.4 

6.7 

4.1 

36.8 

52.7 

41.0 

5.7 

8.1 

7.1 

6.6 

33.3 

4.6 

48.6 

8.1 

1.3 

10.1 

6.6 

16.7 

38.7 

28.8 

8.8 

18.0 

18.1 

7.8 

46.1 

6.1 

25.8 

14.2 

35.8 

51.4 

44.4 

82.0 

41.2 

86.6 

0.8 

8.8 

2.0 

2.9 

4.5 

49.6 

40.9 

2.2 

4.7 

13. 3 

8.0 

28.4 

41.9 

86.4 

6.2 

11.6 

7.9 

6.3 

36.2 

9.7 

39.2 

8.6 

7.6 

14.0 

0.6 

35.2 

48.0 

88.4 

1.3 

4.4 

8.0 

6.5 

36.0 

10.6 

42.8 

3.3 

\K.S 

21.0 

11.4 

33.8 

41.7 

88.0 

6.4 

18.7 

13.8 

4.1 

15.7 

23.4 

43.4 

14.6 

2.0 

5.9 

8.9 

12.6 

21.2 

16.2 

0.6 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

6.9 

16.6 

68.6 

6.7 

•  Including  flber. 
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FERTILIZING  CONSTITUENTS  OF  AMERICAN  FEEDING  STUFFS. 


GllEEN  FODDERS. 


Com  fodder , 

Sorghnm  fodder 

Hye  fodder 

Oat  fodder 

Common  millet 

Japaueee  millet 

HuDgarian  grasa  (Germnn  millet) 

Orchard  graaa  {DaetyUt  gUnnerata)  * 

TimottaT  gnaa  (Fhlmm  pratente)  * 

Perenii fai  rye  grass  (Lolium  perenne)  * 

Italian  rye  grass  {LoUum  itaUeum)  * 

Mixed  pasture  grasses   

Ked  clover  (Tri/olium  pratente)  

\V  bit«  clover  ( TrifoHuvn  repent) 

Alsike  clover  (TryfoUufn  kybridum ) 

Scarlet  clover  {Tr\foHum  tncamatum) 

Alfalfa  (If «d<MVo  MUioa) 

Co>vpea 

Sorradella  ( Omithopu^  tativut) 

Snja  bean  ( Olyeine  toja) 

Unrsebean  (Yieia^aba) 

W liite  lupine  {Lupinvt  albut) .*. , 

Yellow  Inpine  {Lupinut  luUut)* 

Flat  pea  (Latkyrut  tjflvettrit)* 

Common  vetch  (  Vieia  tativa)* 

Prickly  oomfrey  {Symphytum  atpertimuin) 

Com  silage 

Com  and  soja  bean  silage 

Apple  pomaeaailago'^ 


HAY  AND  DKY  COARSE  FODDERS. 


Cora  fodder  (with  ears) 

Corn  stover  (without  ears) 

Teosint«  {EuctiUena  Iwcuriant) 

O)mmon  millet 

Japanese  millet 

Hungarian  grass 

Hay  of  mixed  grasses 

Kowen  of  mixed  graASOS .~. 

Redtop  {AgrotHt  mdgarit) 

TimotliT 

Orchard  grass 

Kentucky  bliie-prass  (Foa  pratnisis) 

Meadow  fescue  ( Fettuca  pratensu) 

Tall  meadow  oat  cniHs  (Ai-rhenatherum  avenaceum) 

Meadow  foxtail  (Alopeeumt  praUnhU) 

Perennial  ryu  j^rnss 

Italian  rye  grass 

Salt  marsh  hay 

Japanese  buckwheat 

Red  clover 

Mammoth  red  clover  {Tr\folium  medium) 

White  clover t 

Soarlet  clover* 

Alsike  clover 

Alfalfa 

Blue  melilot  {Melilohit  f<enilt\u) 

Bokhara  elover  {MeLUntvt  aWa) 

Sainfoin  (Onobrjfehia  tativa) 

Sulla  (Hedysarum  eoronarium) 

Z/otut  viUotut 

Sojabean  (whole  plant) 

Sojabean  (straw) 

Cowpea  (whole  plant) 

Serradella 

Scotch  tares 

Oxeye  daisy  {Chrytanthemum  letteanthemum) 

Dry  oarrot  tops 


Moisture. 


Percent. 
78. 61 
82.19 
«2. 11 
63. 3G 
62.  58 
71.0.-) 
74. 31 
73. 1-1 
GG.90 
7f>.  20 
74.85 
03.  12 
80.  00 
81.00 
81.80 
82.  50 
75.30 
78.81 
82.  50 
73.20 
74.71 
8.-).  .35 
8;i.  15 
71.fi0 
84.50 
84.36 
77.95 
71.03 
75.00 


7.85 

9.12 

6.06 

9.75 

10.45 

7.69 

11.  S9 

18. 52 

7.71 

7.52 

8.84 

10.  35 

8  89 

15.35 

15. 35 

9.13 

8.71 

5.36 

5.72 

11.33 

11.41 


Aah. 


18.30 
9.94 
6. 
8. 
7. 


55 
22 
4.3 


12.17 
9.39 

11.52 
6.30 

13.00 

10. 95 
7.39 

15.80 
9.  65 
9.76 


Percent. 
4.84 


1.31 


2.09 
2.15 
2.60 
2.84 
3.27 


1.47 

2.25 
1.47 
L82 

0.96 
1.93 
1.94 
2.45 

LOS 


4.91 
3.74 
6.53 


6.80 
6.18 
6.34 
9.57 
4.59 
4.93 
6.42 


4. 

8. 
4. 

5. 


16 
08 
92 
24 


6.79 


6.93 
8.72 


7.70 
11.11 

7.07 
13.65 

7.70 

7.56 


8.23 
6.47 


8.40 
10.60 


6.37 
12.52 


Kltrsgen. 


Ptr  cent 
0.41 
0.23 
0.33 
0.49 
0.61 
0.53 
0.39 
0.43 
0.48 
0.47 
0.64 
0.91 
0.53 
0.66 
0.44 
0.43 
0.72 
0.27 
0.41 
0.29 
0.68 
0.44 
0.51 
1.13 
0.50 
0.42 
0.28 
0.79 
0.32 


L76 
1.04 
1.46 
1.28 
1.11 
1.20 
1.41 
1.61 
1.15 
1.26 
1.31 
1.19 
0.99 
1.16 
1.54 
1.2:1 
1.19 
1.18 
1.63 
2.07 
2.23 
2.75 
2.05 
2.34 
2.19 
1.92 
1.98 
2.63 
2.46 
2.10 
2.32 
1.75 
1.95 
2.70 
2.96 
0.28 
3.13 


Phos- 

phorio 

acid. 


Potas- 
sium 
oxide. 


Percent. 
0.16 
0.09 
0.15 
0.13 
0.19 
0.20 
0.10 
0,16 
0.20 
0.28 
0.29 
0.23 
0.13 
0.20 
0.11 
0.13 
0.13 
0.10 
0.14 
0.15 
0.33 
0.35 
0.11 
0.18 
1.19 
0.11 
0.11 
0.42 
0.16 


0.64 
0.29 
0.65 
0.49 
0.40 
0.36 
0.27 
0.43 
0.36 
0.53 
0.41 
0.40 
0.40 
0  32 
0.44 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.85 
0.38 
0.55 
0.52 
0.40 
0.67 
0.61 
0.54 
0.66 
0.76 
0.45 
0.59 
0.67 
0.40 
0.52 
0.78 

o.sa 

0.44 
0.61 


Percent. 
0.33 
0.23 
0.73 
0.38 
0.41 
0.34 
0.66 
0.76 
0.76 
1.10 
l.U 
0.75 
0.46 
0.24 
0.20 
0.40 
0.6G 
0.31 
.0.42 

o.&:{ 

1.37 
1.73 
0.15 
0.58 
0.70 
0.75 
0.37 
0.44 
0.40 


0.89 

1.40 
8.70 
1.69 
1.22 
1.30 
1.65 
1.49 
1.02 
0.90 

Lsa 

1.67 
2.10 
1.72 
1.99 
1.56 
L27 
0.72 
3.32 
2.20 
1.22 
1.81 
1.31 
2.23 
1.68 
2.80 
1.83 
2.02 
2.09 
L81 
LOS 
L32 
L47 
0.66 
S.00 
L2S 
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AMERICAN    FEEDING    STUFFS. 


FERTILIZING  CONSTITUENTS  OF  AMERICAN  FEEDING  STUFFS— Continued. 


HAY  AND  DRY  COARSE  FODDERS— Cont'd. 

BRrley  bItaw 

Barley  chaff 

Wheat  straw , 

Wheat  chatf 

Rye  straw 

Oat  straw 

Buckwheat  hulls 

ROOTS,  BULBS,  TUBERS,  ETC. 

Potatoes 

Red  beets 

Yellow  fodder  beets 

Suji^ar  beets — 

M  an  pel- wurzels 

Turnips 

Ruta-oagas 

Carrots , 

ORAINS  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

Com  kernels 

Sorghum  seed 

Barley  * 

OatH 

Wheat  (spring) 

Wbeat  (winter) 

Rye 

Common  m  illet 

Japanese  millet 

Rice 

Buckwheat 

S<v)ft  beans 

MILL  PRODUCTS. 

Com  meal 

Com-andcob  meal 

Ground  oats , 

Ground  barley 

Rye  flour 

Wheat  flour , 

Pea  meal 

BY-PRODUCTS  AND  WASTE  MATERIALS. 

Ck>moobs 

Hominy  feed 

Gluten  meal 

Starch  feed  (glucose  refuse) 

Malt  sprouts 

Brewers'  grains  (dry) 

Brewers'  grains  (wot) 

Rye  bran 

Rye  middlings  • 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  middlings 

Rice  bran 

Rice  polish 

Buckwheat  middlings  * 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Cotton  -s€>ed  hulls 

Li nseed  m eal  (old  process ) 

Linseed  meal  (new  process) 

Apple  pomace , 


Phoe 

Potats- 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

phorio 
acid. 

sinm 
oxide. 

Per  cent. 

P^  eerit. 

Pere4nt. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

11.44 

5.30 

LSI 

0.30 

2.09 

13.08 

LOl 
0.59 

0.27 
0.12 

0.99 

12.50 

3.81 

0.51 

8.05 

7.18 

0.79 

0.70 

0.42 

7.61 

8.25 

0.40 

0.28 

0.79 

9.00 

4.70 

0.62 

0.20 

L24 

n.9o 

0.49 

ao7 

0.53 

79.75 

0.09 

0.21 

0.07 

0.29 

87.73 

1.13 

0.24 

0.09 

0.44 

90.60 

0.95 

0.19 

0.09 

0.46 

86.95 

1.04 

0.22 

0.10 

0.48 

87.29 

L22 

0.19 

0.09 

0.38 

89.49 

1.01 

0.18 

0.10 

0.39 

89.13 

1.06 

0.19 

0.12 

0.49 

89.70 

0.22 

0.15 

0.09 

0.51 

10.88 

1.53 

L82 

0.70 

0.40 

14.00 

1.48 

0.81 

0.42 

14.30 

2.48 

1.61 

0.70 

0.48 

18.17 

2.98 

2.06 

0.82 

0.62 

14.35 

1.57 

2.36 

0.70 

0.39 

14.75 

2.36 
1.76 
2.04 
1.73 
1.08 

0.80 
0.82 
0.85 
0.09 
0.18 

0.61 

14.90 

0.54 

12.68 

0.38 

13.68 

0.38 

12.60 

0.82 

0.09 

14.10 

L44 
5.80 

0.44 
L87 

0.21 

18.33 

4.99 

L99 

12.95 

L41 

L58 

a68 

0.40 

8.96 

L41 
L86 

0.57 
0.77 

0.47 

11.17 

8.37 

0.59 

13.43 

2.06 

L55 

0.66 

0.34 

14.20 

1.68 
2.21 

0.85 
0.57 

0.65 

9.83 

1.22 

0.54 

8.85 

2.68 

8.08 

0.82 

0.99 

12.09 

0.82 

0.50 

0.06 

OiOO 

8.93 

2.21 

L63 

0.08 

0.49 

8.59 

0.73 

5.03 

0.S3 

0.05 

8.10 

2.62 

0.29 

0.15 

10.38 

12.48 

3.55 

L48 

L63 

6.98 

6.15 

3.05 

1.26 

L56 

75.01 

0.S9 

0.S1 

0.05 

12.50 

4.60 

2.32 

2.28 

L40 

12.54 

3.52 

1.84 

L26 

0.81 

n.74 

6.25 

2.67 

2.&9 

L61 

9.18 

2.30 

2.63 

0.05 

0.61 

10.20 

12.94 

0.71 

0.29 

0.24 

10.30 

9.00 

L07 

2.07 

0.71 

14.70 

1.40 

L38 

0.68 

0.S4 

0.90 

0.82 

6.04 

2.68 

L79 

10.63 

2.61 

0.75 

0-18 

1.08 

8.88 

6.08 

5.43 

1.06 

L87 

7.77 

5.87 

6.78 

LBS 

LI9 

80.50 

0.27 

0.23 

0.02 

0.11 

^Dietrioh  and  Ikdnlf . 
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VEGETABLES. 
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COBIPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes 

Aaptfagas  stoma 

Beanii,  adzakl '••• 

Baaaa,  LimA 

Beans,  string 

Bests,  rod 

Cabbagea 

GazTots 

Cauliflower 

Cborogi,  tnbora 

Chorogi,  whole  plant 

Cncumbera 

Eggplant 

Horae- radish,  root 

Kdbi-nbi 

Lettuce,  leavsa 

Lettnco,  stems 

Lettuce,  whole  plant 

M  Dskmelons,  interior  juloe 
Mnakmelona,  pulp 

lloakmelona,  pulp  Juice. . . 

Muakmelons.  rind 

Muatard,  white 

Okra  

Oniona 

ParsDips 

Peae.  Canada  flold 

Peas,  garden 

Peaa,  greon 

Peas,  email  (Itoth^rutta- 

Hmu),  whole  plant. . . . . 

Pimipkina,fleab 

Pumpkina,  rind 

Punipkina,     seeds      and 

atrlngy  matter 

Pumpkins,  whole  fruit — 

Rhubarb,  roota 

Rhubarb,  stems 

Rhubarb,  stems  and  leayea . 

Rata-bagaa • 

8pfnach 

Squaahea,  fleeh 

Squashea,  rind 

Squashes,      seeda       and 

stringy  matter 

Squas  b  ea,  w  bole  fruit. 

Sweet  corn,  cobs 

Sweet  com,  huAka 

Sweet  corn,  kernels 

Sweet  com,  stalks 

Sweet  potatoes,  tubers  — 

Sweet  potatoes,  vinea 

Tomatoes,  fruitf 

Tomatoes,  roots 

Tomatoee,  vinea 

Turnips 

Watermelons,  Juice 

Watermelons,  pulp 

Watermelons,  rind 

Wateimelona,  seeda 


Food  constituents. 


Water. 


Ash. 


Peret. 
8L50 
93.96 
15.86 
68.46 
87.23 
88.47 
90.52 
88.59 
90.82 
78.90 
78.33 
95.99 
92.93 
76.68 
9L08 
86.28 
88.46 
93.68 
92.61 
76.44 

90.53 
91.15 
84.19 
87.41 
87.55 
80.34 
13.48 
12.62 
79.93 

5.80 
93.39 
86.23 

76.86 
92.27 
74.35 
92.67 
91.67 
88.61 
92.42 
88.09 
82.00 

74.03 
94.88 
80.10 
86.19 
82.14 
80.86 
71.26 
41.53 
93.64 
73.31 
83.61 
90.46 

93.05 
91.87 
89.97 
48.37 


PereL 
0.99 
0.67 
3.53 
L69 
0.76 
1.04 
1.40 
L02 
0.81 
L09 
L02 
0.46 
0.50 
1.87 
L27 
L71 
1.18 
L61 
LOl 
L49 

0.56 
0.68 
2.25 
0.74 
0.57 
L03 
2.36 
3.11 
0.78 

5.94 
0.67 
L30 

L51 
0.63 
2.28 
0.94 
L72 
L15 
L94 
L72 
1.21 

L39 
0.41 
0.59 
0.56 
0.56 
1.25 
LOO 
5.79 
0.47 
U.72 
3.00 
0.80 

0.20 
0.33 
L24 
L34 


Protein. 


Perct. 

2.23 
L83 

20.57 
7.15 
2.20 
L53 
2.39 
L14 
L62 

12.04 
L50 
0.81 
L15 


2.01 
2.27 
0.88 
L41 
0.91 
L36 

0.50 
0.62 
4.34 
L99 
L40 
L35 
23.50 
27.04 
3.87 

15.61 
0.91 
2.76 

6.00 
LU 


0.83 


L18 
2.10 
0.92 
2.84 

6.27 
0.66 
L33 
Lll 
2.88 
L70 
L42 
7.66 
0.91 


L14 

0.12 
0.89 
L43 
8.01 


Fiber. 


Peret. 
0.63 

0.74 
3.86 
L71 
1.92 
0.88 
L47 
1.27 
L02 


0.73 
0.69 
0.77 


L27 
2.57 
2.68 
0.74 


2.13 


0.88 
2.04 
3.42 
0.69 
0.53 
2.53 
3.90 
L63 

80.97 
0.98 
3.45 

8.93 
L49 


Lll 


L25 
0.67 
L04 
8.19 

4.26 
0.54 
5.64 
3.52 
0.54 
0.44 
L23 
13.60 
0.75 


L15 


Nitro- 

jfen- 

tree 

extract. 


Peret. 

14.54 
2.55 
55.49 
20.30 
7.53 
7.94 
3.85 
7.56 
4.94 


18.24 
L83 
4.34 


4.29 
6. 22 
6.15 
2.18 
5.47 
18.40 


Fat. 


Per  et. 
0.11 
0.25 
0.C9 
0.69 
0.37. 
0.14 
0.37 
0.42 
0.79 


0.18 
0. 22 
0.31 


0.09 
0.05 
0.65 
0.38 


0.18 


8.41 

6.17 

4.67 

6.04 

9.53 
10.09 
57.69 
61.75 
13.30 

40.38 
3.03 
5.71 


4.78 
4.34 


3.26 


7.66 

2.38 

8.05 

10.04 

8.74 

3.23 
11.81 

8.40 
12.93 
15. 37 
24.74 
20.29 

3.80 


6.27 


0.50 
0.51 
0.40 
0.20 
0.60 
L4i 
l.bS 
0.49 

1.30 
0.12 
0.49 

0.02 
0.16 


L19 


0.15 
0.49 
0.18 
0.72 

6.31 
0.28 

5;i 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


38 
35 


2.11 
0.43 


0.18 


0.55 

L41 

12.43 


6.61 

5.64 

5.59 

26.22 


0.72 
0.30 
3.63 


Fertilising  conatituenta. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Per  et. 
0.36 
0.29 
3.29 


0.24 
0.38 
0.16 
0.13 
1. 92 


0.16 


0.36 

0.48 


0.23 


0.14 
0.22 


3.58 


2.50 


•0.11 
0.55 


0.13 
0.19 
0.49 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Peret. 

0.17 
0.08 
0.95 


•0.09 

•0.11 

0.09 

O.IG 

0.19 


0.12 


0.07 
0.27 


»0.07 


0.04 
0.19 


0.84 


0.50 


*0.16 
O.OG 


Potash. 


Per  at. 
0.48 
0.29 
L51 


0.U2 
0.12 
0.10 


0.21 
0.18 
0.46 
0.28 
*0.24 


0.16 
0.24 
0.32 
0.18 


0.05 
0.07 
0.07 
0.14 
*0.08 


0.05 
0.06 
0.07 
0.10 


*0.44 

*0.43 

0.51 

0.36 

0.04 


0.24 


L16 
0.43 


*0.37 


0.10 
0.62 


LUl 


Lg9 


♦0.09 
0.53 


O.o6 
0.49 
0.27 


0.22 
0.22 
0.24 
0.41 
•0.37 


0.27 
0.29 
0.50 
0.39 


*  Wolff. 

2094— No.  15- 


t  Su;,'ar  ill  fruit,  3.05  per  cent;  acid  ima^c>,  Q.\^  "^^x  c«uV 
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FRUITS   AND    NUTS. 


COMPOSITION  OF  FRUITS  ANUT  NUTS. 
A.  Food  and  Fkrtilizing  Coxstit dents. 


Apple  leftTM,  collected  in  May . . . 
Apple  leaTea,  collected  in  bep- 

tember 

Apples,  fValt 

Apple  trees  (young),  branches  ... 

Apple  trees  (jonng),  roots 

Apple  trees  (young),  trunks 

Apple  trees  (young),  whole  plant . 

Apricots,  dried 

Apricots,  fresh 

Bananas,  flesh 

Blackberries 

Blueberries 

Cherries,  fruit 

Cherry  trees  (young),  branches  . . 

Cherry  trees  (young),  roots 

Cherry  trees  (young),  trunks 

China  berries 

Cranberries,  fruit 

Cranberries,  vines 

Corrants 

Grapes,  fruit,  fresh 

Grapes,  fruit,  dried  and  ground  t. 

Grapes,  wood  of  vine 

Lemons 

Nectarines .*. 

Olives,  tmit^ 

Olives,  leaves^ 

Olives,  wood  of  larger  branchen^ . 
Olives,  wood  of  sitiall  branche8§. . 

Oranges,  California 

Onmges,  Florida 

Peaches,  fruit <.... 

Peaches,  wo<m1  of  branches 

Pears,  fruit 

Pear  trees  (young),  branches 

Pear  trees  (young),  roots 

Pear  trees  (young),  trunks 

Pineapples 

Plums 

Prunes 

Raspberries 

Strawberries,  fruit 

Strawberries,  vines 

"Whortleberries 

Chestnuts,  cultivated 

Chestnuts,  native 

Chestnuts,  Spanish 

Peanuts,  hulls 

Peanuts,  kernels 

Peanuts,  vloes  after  blooming 

Peanuts,  vinos  before  blooming.. 


Food  constituents. 


Water. 


Per  et. 
72. 3G 

60.71 
85.30 
83.00 
64.70 
51.70 
60.83 
32.44 
85  16 
•6.25 
88.91 
82.69 
86.10 
79.50 
67.20 
53.20 
16.62 
80.59 


86.02 
83.00 
84.83 


83.83 
79.00 
58.00 
42.40 
14.50 
18.76 
&5.21 
87.71 
87.85 
58.26 
83.92 
84.00 
66.70 
40.30 
89.28 
47.43 
77.38 
81.82 
90.84 


82.42 
40.00 
40.  OU 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 


Ash. 


Pfr  et. 
2.33 

3.46 
0.39 
0.65 
1.59 
1.17 


1.88 
0.49 
1.15 
0.58 
0.16 
0.58 
0.78 
1.22 
0.81 
4.13 
0.18 
2.45 
0.53 
0.50 
1.16 
2.97 
0.56 
0.50 
1.42 
2.51 
0.94 
0.96 
0.43 


0.32 
1.93 
0.54 
0.76 
1.40 
1.71 
0.35 
0.54 
0.40 
0.55 
0.60 
3.34 
41 
78 
62 
60 
90 


2.21 

12.36 

7.45 


Pro- 
tein. 


Piber. 


Per  ct.  Per  ct 


0.49 


3. 
1. 
1. 
0. 
0. 


27 
25 
41 
94 

88 


1.10 


7.61 


2.94 


0.94 
0.73 

:i.i2 


1.20 


0.56 


0.39 
1.13 
1.01 
0.99 
0.95 


0.66 

6.46 

7.55 

9.27 

5.97 

26.62 

10.01 

10.59 


1.16 


0.96 
2.46 


0.24 


23.02 


3.70 

1.09 

♦2.26 


2.73 


0.41 


2.88 
1.43 


3.17 

1.98 

1.78 

2.43 

65.24 

2.41 

22.04 

15.62 


Nitro. 
gen-free 
extract 


Perct. 


12.01 


31.81 


28.88 
5.03 


11.14 


42.21 


66.81 


12.68 


Fat. 


Peret 


0.65 


1.35 
2.08 


0.84 


6.61 


0.56 


0.90 


:9.48    :27.62 


11.46 


9.31 


6.50 


10.31 
43.20 
39.66 
68.13 
14.07 
16.75 
42.03 
82.09 


0.7a 


0.26 


0.68 

'3.03 
6.5H 
9.39 
7.51 
1.73 

42.01 
3.56 
4.25 


Fertilizing  con- 
stituents. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Phos 

phoric 

acid 


Per  ct.  Per  et. 
0.74      0.25 


0.89 
0.13 


0.35 


0.19 


0.15 
0.14 
0.18 


1.19 


0.19 
0.01 
0.04 
0.11 
0.06 
0.05 


0.15 
0.12 
0.18 
0.91 
0.88 
0.89 
0.19 
0.12 


0.90 
0.09 


0.18 
0.16 
0.15 
0.15 


1.18 


1.04 
4.01 


0.06 


0.09 
0.05 
06 
05 
08 
04 


*0 
0, 
0. 
0 


0.16 


0.43 
0.03 
0.27 
0.11 
0.09 


0  42 
0.06 


0.12 
0.26 
0.11 
0.12 
05 
06 
05 
22 
0.03 
0.04 
0.07 
0.07 


0.02 
0.07 
0.48 
O.ll 
0.48 


0.39 


0.14 
0.82 
0.29 
0.82 


Pot- 
ash. 


Peret. 
0.25 

0.30 
0.19 
0.04 
0.09 
0.06 
0.17 


0.! 


0.20 
0.06 
*0.20 
0.06 
0.07 
0.06 
2.33 
0.09 
0.32 
0.27 
0.27 


0.67 
0.27 


0.86 
0.76 
0.18 
0.20 
0.21 
0.48 
0.24 
0.60 
0.08 
0.08 
0.11 
0.13 


0.34 
0.31 
0.35 
0.30 
0.S5 


0.63 


0.81 
0.88 
0.90 
L16 


•TTolff. 

t  "Grape  food." 


X  In  pulp. 
§L.  PapareUi:  Etude  chimique  snr  roliver,  Kontpellier,  1888. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FHUITS  AND  NUTS- Continued. 
B. — Sugar  and  Acids  in  Fkuits. 

Apples—  Per  cent. 

Baldwin,  engar  in  Juice 10.79 

acid  (malic)  in  juice 0.92 

Shode  Island  Greouixiga,  BU{;ar  in  Juice 11. 97 

acid  (malic)  in  Juico 0. 86 

Sweet,  snxar  in  Juice 11.74 

acid  (malic)  in  Juice 0.20 

Apricote — 

Dried,  eugar 29.59 

acid(a8S0») 1.51 

Fresh,  s  ugar  in  w  hole  f ni  i t 11.10 

acid  (as  SOs)  in  whole  fi-uit 0.68 

^ftT?fti?ft^,  free  acid  in  fruit 0. 41 

Blackberries — 

Sugar  in  fruit 11.50 

Acid  (malic)  in  fruit 0.74 

Sugar  in  juice 1.27 

Oanberries — 

Sagarin  Juice 1.62 

Addsinjuice 2.34 

Currants — 

Sugar  in  Juice 1.96 

Acid  (tartaric)  in  Juice 5.80 

Grapes— 

/     Sugar  in  juice 10-16 

Acid  (tarUric)  in  Juice 0.^1.2 

Lemons — 

Sugar  in  fruit 2.08 

Acid  (citric)  in  fruit 7.19 

Nectarines — 

Sugar  in  fruit 14.11 

Acid  (aaSOs)fn  fruit 0.62 

Oranges — 

Sugar  in  flmit 9.66 

Acid  (citric)  in  fruit 1.34 

Pesches.— 

Sugar  in  fruit 17.00 

Acid  (as  SOt)  in  fruit 0.24 

Pears,  sugar  in  juice 8.93 

Pineapples,  free  sold 1 0.63 

Plums — 

Sugar  in  fruit 12.89 

Acid  (as  SO»)infhxit 0.48 

Prunes 

Sugar  in  frnit 16.35 

Acid(aaSOs)  in  fruit 0.40 

Kaspberries— 

Sugarin  ftnlt 2.78 

Acid  (as  SO,)  in  fruit a  78 

Strawberries— 

Sugar  in  fruit 6.36 

Acid  (malic)  in  fruit L37 
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FERTILIZERS. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS. 


Moia- 
tora. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Pot- 
aah. 

Phoaphoric  acid. 

Lime. 

Mag. 
neaia. 

Sal- 

phario 

acid. 

Chlo- 
rine. 

8ola- 
ble. 

Re- 
verted. 

Total. 

Alga  (Lvngbia  majtueula) . . 

A  mfnmiitA  -.    .    

Peret. 

16.26 

5.88 

Per  et. 

4.25 

11.33 

Per  et. 

0.79 

Peret, 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

0.19 

3.43 

36.08 

O.IU 

0.40 

1.14 

1.51 

1.70 

3.80 

35.89 

28.28 

17.00 

23.25 

17.60 
20.10 
29.90 

Peret. 
2.06 

Peret. 
1.18 

Per  et. 

PereU 

ADatita 

AatifMi  ^AnthrAcltA  coal) 

0.10 
0.40 
1.20 
1.27 
5.25 
1.31 

Afthaa  ^bitinninouv  coah-   -  - 

Aahfia  /limAkilnt 

15.45 
30. 22 
12.50 
40.09 
7.00 
4.60 

*  '8.20* 

48.50 
28.08 
34.00 

2.60 
2.66 
3.40 

Ashea  (wood,  leacbed) 

Athes  (wood,  anleached) 

Bat  faano .................. 

0.14 

2.37 

1.24 

Boiift aiih T- 

44.89 

Bone  black 

fioDtt  black  ^diaflolved) ...... 

15.40 
0.40 

1.30 
7.60 



Bona  meal - 

7.50 

4.05 

2.60 
6.20 
1.70 

Bone  m6a]  (dissolved) ....... 

13.53 

Bona  meal  (fnH>  from  fat) .  - . 

Bona  meal(fromglaefactory) 
Caraallite 

13.68 

13.19 
3.29 

0.5«f 
2.C8 

41.56 

(/aribbaan  iniano. ........... 

7.31 

9.50 
7.80 
7.75 

24.27' 
12.50 
12.75 
81.19 
22.28 
10.17 
3.20 

87.75 

22.70 

4.82 

7.27 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

12.09 

13.32 

50.00 

60.00 

2.00 

7.  CO 

1.93 

1.40 

8.54 

15.00 

61.50 

14.81 

2.25 

26.77 
1.75 
8.85 
3.10 
3.10 

13.35 
1.91 
8.25 
0.07 

39.95 

CftatoT  nomace 

5.50 

"i.'io' 

4.30 
1.67 
10.52 
7.25 
0.35 

1.10 

22.75 

1.80 

1.50 

Cotton-nail  aahea 

L25 

6.50 

9.60 

10.75 

Cotton-aeed  meal  (decort.) . . . 
Ck>tton  aeedmeal  (undecort.) 
Cuba  ffuano. ................ 

Dried  fish 

'6.'32* 

0.55 

2.60 

Eel  graaa  {ZoiUra  marina)  . 
(hmlime 

0.51 
43.66 

0.32 
8.30 

20.73 

Horn  and  hoof  waate  ....... 

13.25 
0.20 

0.24 

1.83 

Kunit 

1.15 

0.40 

2.82 

12.45 

22.24 

3-34 

0-40 

1-9 
5^45 

9.80 

0.20 

17.30 

8.79 

1.30 

20.25 

33.25 

Kelp  (JjOfminaria  taecharina 

0.06 

Kiaserite 

36.10 
31  94 

Kmgita 

'4.*  60 

io.'ii' 

0.76 
1.10 
0.40 

8.42 

6.63 

Lobstar  ahalla 

3.52 
0-0.4 

0-2 

1-4 

0-0.4 
2.07 

21.88 
0.10 
0.10 

Maria  (Kantnckv) 

0.1-3 

0.2-S 

3.S-7 
0.2-1.5 

Maria  (Maryland  and  Vir- 
rinia) 

Maria  (Naw  Jersey  green- 
uund)  , 

Maria  (North  Carolina) 

Meat  scrap 

Mona  lalaikd  ff  aano 

7.55 

37.49 

Muck r. 

0.15 

0.35 

51.48 

Mod  (aalt) 

0.90 

0.30 

"6.' 50* 

0.60 

Mariafia  of  notaah 

48.80 

KftTasaa  nhosphata 

34.27 

37.45 

1^' itrate Oi  DOtaah ........... 

13.09 
15.70 
12.12 

"6.*  85' 
7.35 

45.19 

Kitrata  ot  soda 

Oleomarcarina  rafusa « 

()7atar*anall lime*  .-. 

0.88 

0.18 

0.08 

15.30 

24.50 

0.05 
0.18 
2.65 

55.00 

0.35 

0.60 

p^ 

PernTtaB  imano r . . . . 

3.20 

4.10 

Phoaphatea  fh>m  Florida  . . . 
Plaatar  ("para)* 

28.50 
20.93 

0.47 
6.06 
0.23 

1.68 

0.33 
4.37 
0.18 

0.39 

46.51 

Rock  weed   (FueuM  nodosui 
and  J^.  ^taieuionu) 

76.90 

1.47 

SI.  50 

88.49 
5.54 

0.31 
"6.'73" 
0.05 

0.65 
0.92 
1.50 

0.05 
1.83 

0.10 
0.30 
0.18 

0.10 

8eaweed  aahea 

2.98 
0.84 

6.60 

Seaweed  (mixed) 

0.96 

Sewage    aludge     (precipi- 
tated)  

Soot 

South    Carolina  rook  (dia- 
aolved) 

.••••••^ 

15.20 

11. 

60 

*  18.5  carbonate. 

t  Nova  Scotia  plaater  eont<ains  94  par  cent  pare  ^ypaam  and  4  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime;  Onondaga 
and  Caynga,  6^76  par  cant  gypaom  and  18-28  par  cent  of  carbonate  of  lima. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS— Continued. 


Uoia- 
tore. 

Nltro- 

20&. 

Pot. 
aah. 

Pboaphorio  acid. 

Lime. 

XTtti* 

Sol- 

1 

1  „ 

Solu- 
ble. 

Re- 
▼erted. 

TotaL 

"•^  Vid.  1  ""•^ 

Pern. 
South  Caroliiuirock  dnoond)     l.  50 

PertL 

PereL 

Ptrct. 
0.27 

PereL 

0.07 

PtTdL 

28.03 
1.61 

Perct. 

41.87 

33.46 

1.14 

1 

Peret.  PereL   Ve>ct. 
3.03 

Spfnt  taobark  aiibec 

SiiDiAC  waatfi 

3.61 

••••»• * 

2.04 
3.25 

3.55  ' 

«3.u«       1.19 
1. 00     50. 50 

3.25 

BalpbAte  of  ammonia 

Salpbate  of  potaab  and  mac- 
nesia 

60.00       "     *- 

4.75 
2.54 

"iih 

25.50 

33.40 
16.63 

X57 

44.25 

45.72 

2.60 

Solphato  of  potaab    (bigb 
£rad0) 

SnviDita 

7.25 

10.00 

lankaj^e 

0.30 
0.00 

5.10 
3.00 

ii.80 

2J.49 

0.65 

0.70 

Tbomaa  alae 

1.45 

I 

48.66 

2.2J 
4.20 

3.42 
0.50 

0.80 



Tobacco  Atalka 

6.18 

•^  71    1     .S  05 

T()baccu>  HteniM .............. 

10. 00  1    2^33  i    «  21) 

.  •    ... 

a«3 

0.65 

Wool  waabiucs 

• 

3.92 
•L20 

Wool  wasto 

16.' 60       6.50 

0.35 

0.U 

0.06 

COMPOSITION  OF  FARM  MANURES. 


Cuttle    exerement    (solid, 
freah) 

0.29 
0.58 
1.10 
0.44 
1.55 
1.00 
0.60 
3.20 
0.80 

0.55 

L95 
0.60 

0.60 
0.43 
0.40 

0.10 
0.40 
0.66 
0.33 
1.50 
0.25 
0.20 
1.00 
0.30 

0.15 
2.26 
0.60 

0.13 
0.83 
0.43 

0.17 

Cattle  uriDe  (f reah  \ 

Uen  manure  (fresh) 

60.00 

0.85 
0.17 

•*••••• 

Hone  excrement  {solid)  .... 

Horse  urine  (frcah) 

Human  exorement  (aolid) . . . 
Human  urine -....-,--- 

77.20 
95.90 
10.00 
50.00 

1.09 

0.17 
1.90 

' 

Pigeon  manure  (dry) 

PoudreCte  (night  toil) 

Bbeep     excrbmont    (solid, 
freah) 

2.10 

0.80 
0.00 

0.60 
0.40 

0  53 

1.40 
0.31 

0.80 

Q.Oa 

Sheen  mine  (ftvah) 

a   «•  #         •    • 

0.01 

aso 

7S.27 

:::::::!:::: 

Swine    exorement    (solid, 
f^b) 

0.41 
0.07 
0.32 

Swine  urine  (fresh) 

....       1  ...... 

Barnyard  manure  (average) . 

6a.  87 



•  fiometimea  aa  high  aa  6  per  oonl. 
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ASII  CONSTITUENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  WOODS. 
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ASH  CONSTITUENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  WOODS. 


Ash,  wood 

Chentnut,  bark 

Cbeotnut,  wood 

Dofwood,  bark 

Doffwood,  wood 

Hickory,  bark 

Hiekorr,  wood. 

liagnoUi^  bark 

HarnoUa,  wood 

VapJe,bark 

Oak  loaToa,  mixed . . . 

Oak  post,  bark 

Oak  post,  wood 

Oak,  red,  bark 

Oak,  red,  wood 

Oak,  white,  bark 

Oak,  white,  wood  — 

Pise,  barr 

Pine,  Oeorgia,  bark. . 
Pine,  Georgia,  wood . 
Pine,  old  field,  bark . . 
PinOt  old  field,  wood. 
Pine,  atraw,  mixed  . . 
Pine,  Tellow,  wood. . . 
Pine,  blaok,  wood. . . . 
■jeamore,  wood 


Air-dry  wood  oontaini 


Water. 


Ftr  ctnt 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Aah. 


P9r  rent. 
0.32 
8.51 
0  18 
9.87 
0.68 
8.07 
0.48 
2.98 
0.36 
9.49 
4.70 
12.10 
0.77 
6.29 
0.57 
6.96 
0.26 
1.09 
0.87 
0.33 
1.04 
0.18 
1.65 
0.23 
0.21 
0.90 


Phoa- 

phoric 

acid. 


Per  cent 
0.U12 
0.114 
0.011 
0.140 
0.057 
0.061 
0.058 
0.095 
0.032 
0.421 


0.116 
0.070 
0.103 
0.060 
0.074 
0.025 


0.013 
0.013 
0.095 
0.007 


0.010 
0.009 
0.121 


Potaah. 


Per  cent 
0.149 
0.278 
0.029 
0.341 
0.100 
0.141 
0.138 
0.192 
0.071 
1.197 


0.249 
0.109 
0.179 
0.140 
0.125 
0.1U6 


0.024 
0.050 
0.077 
0.008 


0.045 
0.030 
0.230 


The  aah  eontaini 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Per  cent. 
3.58 
8.25 
6.76 
1.43 
8.51 
1.64 

11.07 
6.81 
8.75 
4.44 
8.35 
0.90 
9.00 
1.68 

10.65 
1.24 
0.48 
8.81 
1.99 
8.82 
4.88 
4.11 
4.28 
4.18 
4.33 

12.28 


Potaah. 


Per  cent. 

46.04 

7.93 

18.10 

3.46 

38.04 

8. 66 

28.60 

11.87 

19.64 

12.61 

3.74 

2.06 

21.92 

2.84 

24.66 

2.10 

42.16 

6.92 

8.56 

16.35 

8.96 

3.85 

2.08 

19.70 

14.30 

23.17 


Lime. 


Per  cent. 
23.57 
47.  U2 
49.18 
49.20 
88.93 
46.82 
87.94 
23.64 
88.94 
87.91 
29.03 
62.04 
46.39 
60.51 
48.26 
62.73 
29.86 
10.30 
34.14 
65.24 
27.05 
67.73 
14.47 
65.53 
68.98 
81.62 


Mmt- 
neaia. 


Percent. 
0.60 
0.01 
2.11 
1.40 
6.80 
2.69 
10.04 
4.89 
8.06 
8.25 

""*'0.'65 
6.88 
1.81 
6.38 
1.62 
8.48 

'""i*45 
6.25 

8.10 

e.64 
""ilio 

0.60 
0.62 
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SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
manual  entitled  The  Honey  Bee:  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Apicul- 
ture, by  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  apiarian 
work  of  this  division  for  several  years.  The  constant  demand  for  infor- 
mation concerning  bee  culture  has  for  a  long  time  shown  the  need  for 
such  a  public  manual,  and  the  work  was  begun  and  nearly  completed 
under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  C.  V.  Eiley.  The  delay  in  the 
completion  of  the  manuscript  has  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing for  the  results  of  certain  experiments,  and  by  the  time  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  numerous  illustrations. 

The  apiarian  industry  in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  forty  years,  although  isolated  individuals  were  engaged 
in  this  work  long  prior  to  that  time.  The  importance  of  the  industry 
at  the  present  day  is  not  generally  realized,  and  the  following  figures 
will  probably  be  surprising  to  many  well-informed  individuals: 

Apiarian  societies  in  the  United  States 110 

Apiarian  jonmals 8 

Steam  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  heehiyes  and  apiarian  implements.  15 

Honey  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1869  (according  to  United  States 

Census  Report) pounds.-  14,702,815 

Honey  produced  in  the  Unitt'd  States  in  1889  (according  to  United  States 

Census  Report) pounds. .  63, 894, 186 

Persons  engaged  in  the  culture  of  boes  (cHtiniated) 300, 000 

Honey  and  wax  produced,  at  wholesale  ratcvs  (Eleventh  Census) $7, 000, 000 

Mr.  Benton*s  estimate  of  the  present  annual  value  of  apiarian  products.$20, 000,  (X)0 

As  supplementary  to  these  figures  it  may  be  stated  that  in  addition 
to  the  16  steam  power  factories  tl»ere  is  a  very  largo  number  of  smaller 
factories,  using  mainly  hand  and  horse  power,  which  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  supplies,  such  as  hives,  smokers,  honey  extractors,  sec- 
tions, comb  foundation,  and  other  apiarian  apparatus.  It  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Benton  that  the  present  existing  flora  of  the  Uwvtfc^  ^\aX«^ 
could  undoubtedly  su2)port,  with  the  same  aveTv\gei\>To^\Acvv\\\fiLfc^'0^^ 
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number  of  colonies  of  bees  it  now  supports.  This  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry  does  not  impoverish  the  soil  in  the  least,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  results  in  better  seed  and  fruit  crops.  The  total  money  gain 
to  the  country  from  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  would  undoubt- 
edly be  placed  at  several  times  the  amount  given  in  the  table  above 
were  we  only  able  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  result  of  the 
work  of  bees  in  cross  fertilizing  the  blossoms  of  fruit  crops.  In  sup- 
port of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  recent  inves- 
tigations by  another  division  of  this  Department  have  shown  that 
certain  varieties  of  pear  are  nearly  or  quite  sterile  unless  bees  brin 
pollen  from  other  distinct  varieties  for  their  complete  cross  fertilization 
I  resx)ectfully  recommend  the  x)ublLcatiou  of  this  manual  as  Ko.  1  o 
the  new  series  of  bulletins  of  this  division. 

KespectfuUy,  L.  O.  Howard, 

JSjitomologist 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


PREFACE. 


Tliis  treatise  is  designed  to  make  tlio  practical  managemeTit  of  an 
apiary  plain  to  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  limited, 
and  to  direct  such  as  may  find  in  it  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occu- 
pation to  a  system  of  management  which  may  be  followed  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  with  the  certainty  of  fair  remuneration  for  the  labor  and 
Capital  required.  With  this  object  in  view  the  author  has  deemed  it 
best  to  treat  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  but  briefly,  and  also  to  give 
little  space  to  matters  which  are  in  question,  or  to  different  methods  of 
accomplivshing  given  results,  or  to  such  as  are  only  adapted  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  country,  but  rather  to  explain  one  settled  way  widely 
applicable  and  which  will  lead  to  success.  The  methods  advised  here 
are  such  as  the  author  has  found  practical  during  an  extended  expe- 
rience, yet  in  regard  to  numerous  details  many  works — both  foreign  and 
-American — have  been  consulted,  none  more  freely  than  Langstroth  on 
"the  Honey  Bee,  revised  by  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  and  Bees  and  Bee 
Keeping,  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Cheshire. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  were  specially  prepared  for  this  bulletin. 
Some  have  been  taken  from  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  include  some  of  the  smaller  illustrations  of  honey- 
producing  plants  and  also  Plates  III  to  X,  which  are  from  reports  of 
the  Botanist  of  the  Department.  Plates  II  and  XI,  and  figures  5,  (>, 
8,  44,  50,  51,  and  76  are  copied  from  Cheshire;  figs.  08  and  60  from 
Simmins.  The  Department  is  also  under  obligations  to  the  A.  I.  Root 
Company,  to  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  T.  F.  Bingham,  Hayek  Bros.,  Van 
Allen  &  Williams,  and  Dr.  T.  L.  Tinker,  for  electrotypes. 

Frank  Benton. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HONE7   BEE. 
THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  AND  RACES. 

A  knowledge  of  the  structural  peculiarities  and  the  life  history  of 
l>ees  will  aid  anyone  who  essays  to  manage  them  for  profit  in  deter- 
xnining  more  accurately  what  conditions  are  necessary  to  their  greatest 
^^elfare.  It  is*not  to  be  understood  that  such  knowledge  will  take  the 
X>Iace  of  an  acquaintance  with  those  conditions  under  which  actual 
practice  has  shown  that  bees  thrive,  but  that  it  forms  a  good  basis  for 
SID  understanding  of  whatever  x^ractice  has  found  best  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  industrious  and  profitable  insects.  It  will  also  assist  in 
X)ointing  out  in  what  way  practice  can  be  improved. 

In  a  small  treatise  like  the  present  one,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
in  plain  language  the  information  needed  by  one  who  engages  in  bee 
keeping  primarily  for  profit,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  present 
a  mere  outline  of  classification  and  a  few  general  facts  regarding  struc- 
ture. The  reader  who  finds  them  interesting  and  valuable  in  his  work 
is  reminded  that  the  tre^itment  of  these  matters  in  more  extentled 
volumes,  such  as  Langstroth'a,  Cheshire's,  etc.,  will  be  found  far  more  so. 
Singling  out  from  the  order  Hymenoptera,  or  membranous- winged 
insects,  the  family  Apidae,  or  bee  family,  several  marked  types  called 
genera  are  seen  to  compose  it,  such  as  Apis  (the  hive  bee),  Bombua  (the 
bumble  bee),  Xylocopa  (the  carpenter  bee),  Megachile  (the  leaf-cutter), 
Melipoim  (the  stingless  honey  bee  of  the  American  tropics),  etc.  All 
of  these  are  very  interesting  to  study,  and  each  fulfills  a  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  nature;  but  the  plan  of  these  pages  can  only  be  to  con- 
sider the  first  genus,  Apis,  or  the  hive  bee.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  plan  of  introducing  the  stingless  bees  {Melipona) 
from  tropical  America  has  frequently  been  brought  up  with  the  expec- 
tation of  realizing  important  practical  results  from  it.  These  bees 
might  possibly  be  kept  in  the  warmer  portions  of  our  country,  but  their 
honey  yield  is  small,  not  well  ripened,  and  not  easily  harvested  in  good 
shape,  since  the  honey  cells  are  of  dark  wax,  like  that  made  by  our 
bumble  bees,  and  they  are  not  arranged  in  regular  order,  but  in  irregular 
clumps  like  those  of  bumble  bees.  The  writer  had  a  colony  under  obser- 
vation last  year,  and  experiments  have  been  made  with  them  iu  their 
native  lands  as  well  as  in  European  countries.  Of  the  genus  Apis  the 
only  represeiitative  in  this  country  is  mellifiea^  altbouglli  ^«^^x^  ^\2aKWk 
are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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THE  CUMMON  EAST  INDIAN  HONET  BEE. 

(_Api»  indiaa  Fab.) 

The  common  bee  of  southern  Asia  is  kept  in  very  limited  iinmberH 
and  with  a  small  degree  of  profit  in  earthen  jam  and  sections  of  hol- 
low trees  in  portions  of  the  British  and  Dutcli  East  Indies.  They  are 
also  found  wild,  and  build  when  in  this  state  in  hollow  trees  and  in 
rock  clefts.  Their  combs,  composed  of  hexagonal  wax  cells,  are  ranged 
parallel  to  each  other  like  those  of  A.  meUiJica,  hat  the  worker  brood 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  of  oar  ordinary  bees,  showing  36  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface  instead  of  29,  wliile  the  comb  where  worker 
brood  is  reared,  instead  of  having,  like  that  oi  A.  mellijiat,  a  thickness 
of  seven-eighths  inch,  is  but  five-eighths  inch  thick. 
(Fig.  1.) 

The  irorkera. — The  bodies  of  these,  three-eighths 
gpff'^-w-m      i"*^^  long  when  empty,  measure  about  one-half  iuch 
SsSmmmm      ^^^"  dilated  with  honey.     The  thorax  is  covered 
tlMiMii^n      ^ith  brownish  hair  and  the  shield  or  crescent  bGtw<«n 
ipC^^  jiLJI      the  wings  is  large  and  yellow.     The  abdomen  is  yel- 
low underneath.     Above  it  presents  a  ringed  appear- 
ance, the  anterior  part  of  each  segment  being  orange 
yellow,  while  the  posterior  part  shows  bunds  of 
brown  of  greater  or  less  width  and  covered  with 
whitish-brown  hairs;  tip  black.    Theyare  nimbleoa 
foot  and  on  the  wing,  and  active  gatherers. 

The  queens. — The  queens  are  large  in  proportion  to 
ofclmmMi^ti'ndiln  their  workers  aud  arefjuite  prolific;  color,  leather  or 
b<mi:y\Mt»(Apiiindica):    dark  copjiery. 

DBtnnj-i™,  (OrigfPB])  j,/^^  droneH.—Thum  are  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  workers;  color,  jet-like  blue  black,  with  no  yellow,  their  strong 
wings  showing  changing  hues  like  those  of  waaps. 

Manipulations  with  colonies  orthese  bees  are  easy  to  perform  if  smoke 
be  used,  and  though  they  are  more  excitable  than  our  common  hive  bees, 
this  peculiarity  does  not  lead  them  to  sting  more,  bat  seems  nrther 
to  proceed  from  fear.    The  sting  is  also  leas  severe. 

Under  the  rude  methods  thus  far  employed  in  the  management  of 
this  bee  no  great  yields  of  honey  are  obtained,  some  10  or  12  poantis 
having  been  the  most  reported  from  a  single  hive.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  if  imported  into  this  country  it  would  do  more.  These  bees  wonid 
no  doubt  visit  many  small  flowers  not  frequented  by  the  hive  bees  we 
now  have,  and  whose  nectar  is  therefore  wasted,  but  very  likely  they 
might  not  withstand  the  severe  winters  of  the  North  unless  famished 
with  such  extra  protection  as  would  be  afforded  by  qoitc  warm  cellars 
or  special  repositories. 
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THE  IIHY  EAST  INDIAN  HONEY  BEE. 

lApiiJlorMFa,\t.) 

Tliis  bee,  also  a  native  of  Eaat  India,  is  tbe  smallest  known  species 
or  tbe  genus.  It  builds  in  the  open  air,  attacbinj;  a  single  comb  to  a 
tivigof  aahrubor  small  tree.  This  comb  is  only  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
Hand  and  is  exceedingly  delicate,  there  being  on 
each  side  100  worker  cells  to  the  square  inch  of 
surface  (figa.  2  and  3),  The  workers,  more  slen- 
der than  bouse  flies,  though  longer  bodie<l,  are 
blue-black  in  color,  with  the  auterior  third  of 
the  abdomen  bright  orange.  Colonies  of  these 
bees  accumulate  so  littio  surplus  Loucy  as  to  give 
no  hope  that  their  cultivation  would  be  profit- 
able. 

THK    aiANT   EAST    INDIAN   HONEY   BEE. 

(Jpi.  dor.ata  Fab.)  ^^    !._Work«  «lta  of 

This  large  bee  (Plate  I,  flgs.  2  and  3),  which  iT^^t^fr.^''.!^ 
might  not  be  inappropriately  styled  the  Giant  (Origiiui). 
Kast  Indian  bee,  has  its  home  also  iu  tbe  far  East — both  on  the  cou- 
tiiicut  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  There  are  probably  several 
varieties,  more  or  less  marked,  of  this  species,  and  very  likely  Apia 
zoaata  GuCt.  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  reported  to  be  even  larger 
tliiin  A.dorgata,wi]l  prove  on  further  iuvestigatiou  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  latter.  All  the  varieties  of  these  bees  build  huge  combs  of  very 
pure  wax — often  5  to  6  feet  iu  length  and  3  to  4  feet  in  width,  which 
they  attach  to  overhanging  ledges  of  rocks  or  to  large  limbs  of  lofty 
trees  in  the  primitive  forests  or  Jungles.  When  attached  to  limbs  of 
trees  they  are  built  singly  and  present  much  the  same  appearance  as 
those  of  tbe  tiny  East  Indian  bee,  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
(6g.  3).  The  Giant  bee,  however,  quite  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
species  of  Apis  mentioned  here,  does  not  construct  larger  cells  in  which 
to  rear  drones,  these  and  the  workeis  being  produced  iti  cells  of  the 
same  size.  Of  those  bees — long  a  sort  of  a  myth  to  the  bee  keepers  of 
America  and  Euroi)e — strange  stories  have  been  told.  It  has  been 
stated  that  they  build  their  combs  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
puiier-making  wasps;  that  they  are  so  given  to  wandering  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  them  iu  hives,  and  that  their  ferocity  renders 
them  objects  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  first  real  information  re- 
garding these  points  was  given  by  the  author.  He  visited  ludia  in 
1SS(i-,sl  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  colouios  of  Apis  doraata.  These 
were  procured  in  the  jungles,  cutting  the  combs  from  their  original 
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attachments,  ami  it  was  thns  ascertained  that  (as  inigbt  have  been 
expected  in  the  case  of  any  species  of  Apis),  their  combs  are  always 
built  perpeiidicularly ;  also  that  the  colonies  placed  iu  frame  hives 
and  permitted  to  &y  freely  did  nut  desert  these  habitations  and  that, 
far  from  being  ferocious,  these  colonies  were  easily  handled  by  proi>er 
precautions,  without  even  the  use  of  smoke.  It  was  also  ]>roved  by 
the  quantity  of  honey  and  wax  present  that  they  are  good  gatherers. 
The  execution  at  that  time  of  the  plan  of  bringing  these  bees  to  the 
United  States  was  prevented  only  by  severe  illness  contracted  in  India. 
These  largo  bees  would  doubtless  be  able  to  get  honey  from  dowers 
whose  nectaries  are  lociited  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  bees,  notably  those 
of  the  red  clover,  now  visited  cbietly  by  bumble  bees  and  T^hich  it 
is  thought  the  East  In- 
'  (lian  bees  mightpolIinat« 
and  cause  to  produce  seed 
more  abundantly.  Even 
if  no  further  atilizable, 
they  might  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  iu  the  pro- 
ductioo  iu  the  Southern 
States  of  Utrge  qnantitics 
of  excellen  t  beeswax,  now 
such  an  expensive  article. 
Should  these  bees  and 
the  common  East  Indiau 
bee  {Apis  indica),  pre- 
viously refeiTed  to,  visit 
in  tlie  main  only  sncb 
Uowers  asare  notadapted 
to  our  hive  bees,  their  in- 
troduction, wherever  it 
could  be  made  successful, 
would,  without  decreas- 
ing the  yield  from  our 
hive  bees,  add  materially  to  the  honey  and  wax  production  of  the  conn- 
try.  Theoretical  conclusions  as  to  the  results  of  such  an  introduction 
can  not  bo  of  much  account  unless  baaed  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  tlio  nature  and  habits  of  the  bees  to  be  introchiced.  Enough  is 
known  of  the  small  bee  to  remove  all  doubt  regarding  the  possibihty 
of  its  successful  introduction,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  large  one 
would  prove  valuable.  In  neither  case  does  there  appear  any  ix>8si- 
bility  that  evil  results  might  follow  their  introduction.  There  are  also 
numerous  other  varieties  or  8pe<'iea  of  bees  in  Africa  and  Asia  about 
which  no  more  or  even  less  is  known,  but  to  investigate  them  fully  will 
require  much  time  and  considerable  expense.  It  is  a  subject,  however, 
that  should  receive  careliil  consideration  because  of  the  imssible  bene- 
Sts  to  apienlture  and  the  wider  beBe6t;ia.\  effiecta  qw  ^^tu^ulture. 
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THE  OOMHON  HITS  OR  HONEY  BEE. 

(ApUmelUfieaUaa.) 

Besides  the  commoD  brown  or  German  bee  imported  from  Europe  to 
tbis  conutiy  some  time  in  the  soveiiteentU  century  and  now  widely 
Kpread  from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Pacific,  several  other  races  have  been 
brought  here — the  Italian  in  1S60,  and  later  the  Egyptian,  the  Cyprian, 
the  Syrian,  the  Palestine,  the  <Jarniolan  (Plate  I,  figs.  1,  4,  and  5),  and 
the  Tunisian.  Of  these  the  brown  or  German,  tlje  Italian,  and,  in  a 
few  apiaries,  the  Camiolan  bees  are  probably  the  only  raves  existing 
pore  in  the  United  States,  the  others  having  become  more  or  less 
hybridized  with  the  brown  race  or  among  themselves  or  their  cultiva- 
tion having  been  discontinued.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  so 
few  have  tept  their  Caruiolans  pure  that  pnrchiisers  who  wish  this 
race  should  use  caution  in  their  selection  or  else  import  their  own 
breeding  queens.  There  are  many  bree<ler8  of  Italians  from  whom 
good  stock  can  be  obtained.  Egyptian  bees 
were  tried  some  thirty  years  ago,  hot  only  to  a 
very  limited  estent,  and,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  Syrians  and  Palestines  imported  in  1880, 
and  whose  test  was  more  prolonged  and  general, 
they  were  condemned  as  inferior  in  temper  and 
wintering  qualities  to  the  races  of  bees  already 
here,  it  not  being  tbought  that  these  poiuts  of 
inferiority  were  sufficiently  balanced  by  their 
greater  proli&cness  and  their  greater  energy  in 
honey  collecting. 

The  Tunisians,  for  similar  reasons  and  also 
because  they  are  great  collectors  of  propolis, 
never  became  popular,  although  a  persistent 
attempt  was  made  a  few  years  since  to  create 
sale  for  them  under  the  new  name  of  "Funic 
bees,"  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the  race  hav- 
ing previoasly  been  made  known,  under  the  orig- 
inal name,  by  the  author,  who  had  tested  them  carefully  for  several 
years — a  part  of  the  time  in  Tunis. 

Cyprians. — Bees  of  the  race  native  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  have  pro- 
duced the  largest  yield  of  honey  on  record  from  a  siugle  colony  in  this 
country,  1,000  pounds  in  one  season.  Everyone  who  has  fairly  tested 
them  admits  their  wonderful  honey-gathering  powers  and  their  perse- 
vering courage  in  their  labors  even  when  the  flowers  are  secreting 
honey  but  scantily.  They  wiuter  well  and  defend  their  hives  against 
robber  bees  and  other  enemies  with  greater  energy  than  any  (>tlier 
known  race.  When  storing  honey  Cjpriaiis  fill  tlitvrells  quite  full 
before  sealiug,  and  thus  the  capping  rests  aga.me>t  t^i%\iii\i«.'^.,\i\«Hf&'&i^ 


—Worker  cells  of  com- 
ney  b  wl  Apiimtttijiea} ; 
■ize.    (Original.) 
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ing  a  semitransparent  or  ^'  watery"  appearance,  which  is  undesirable. 
They  are  extremely  sensitive,  hence  easily  angered  by  rough  or  bun- 
gling manipulators,  and  when  once  thoroughly  aroused  are  very  ener- 
getic in  the  use  of  their  stings.  These  faults  have  caused  a  very 
general  rejection  of  Cyprians,  especially  by  those  who  produce  comb 
honey.  Even  the  producers  of  extracted  honey  do  not  seem  to  have 
learned  how  to  manipulate  Cyprians  easily  and  without  the  use  of 
much  smoke,  nor  how  much  more  rapidly  they  could  free  their  extract- 
ing combs  irom  Cyprian  bees  than  from  Italians.  Nor  have  they 
seemed  to  count  as  of  much  importance  the  fact  that  Cyprians,  unlike 
Italians  and  German  or  common  bees,  do  not  volunteer  an  attiick 
when  undisturbed;  that  they  will,  in  fact,  let  one  pass  and  repass 
their  hives  quite  unmolested  and  even  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  call  forth  a  vigorous  and  very  disagreeable  protest  from  the 
other  races  just  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been 
such  a  widespread  rejection  of  a  race  having  such  important  and  well- 
established  excellent  qualities.  It  would  be  easier  by  selection  in 
breeding  to  reduce  the  faults  of  this  race  than  to  bring  any  other  cul- 
tivated race  to  their  equal  in  the  other  desirable  points. 

Cyprians  are  smaller-bodied  and  more  slender  than  bees  of  European 
races.  The  abdomen  is  also  more  pointed  and  shows,  when  the  bees 
are  purely  bred,  three  light  orange  bands  on  the  three  segments  nearest 
the  thorax.  The  underside  of  the  abdomen  is  even  lighter  orange 
colored  nearly  or  quite  to  the  tip.  The  postscutellum — the  small 
lunulelike  prominence  on  the  thorax  between  the  bases  of  the  wings- 
is  likewise  orange  colored  instead  of  dull,  as  in  European  races.  The 
rest  of  the  thorax  is  covered  with  a  russet-brown  pubescence.  Cyp- 
rians are  the  yellowest  of  the  original  races,  and  their  bright  colors 
and  symmetrical  forms  render  them  attractive  objects. 

Italians. — ^Through  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  bees  of  this  race  were  introduced  direct  from  Italy  in 
1860.  There  had  previously  been  repeated  individual  efforts  to  secure 
Italians  bred  in  Germany,  where  the  race  had  been  introduced  some 
years  earlier,  and  a  small  number  of  queens  had  been  landed  here  alive 
in  the  autumn  of  1859,  but  most  of  these  died  the  following  winter  and 
the  few  remaining  alive  seem  not  to  have  been  multiplied  as  rapidly  as 
those  obtained  in  Italy  by  a  purchasing  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  landed  here  early  in  1860.  Their  good  qualities  were 
soon  appreciated,  and  they  had  become  well  established  and  widely 
spread  long  before  the  Cyprians,  imported  twenty  years  later.  For 
this  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  cap  their  surplus  combs 
whiter  than  some  other  races  and  because  less  skill  is  required  in 
subduing  and  handling  Italians,  they  have  retained  their  popularity 
over  bees  which,  though  better  honey  gatherers,  are  more  nervous 
under  manipulation.  Their  golden-yellow  color  has  also  proved  so 
^tractive  to  many  that  the  good  cvaaliU^sof  more  somber-hued  races^— 
gentler f  bett'QV  winterers,  aiidbetiev  w\u\i  \iv\\\^^T^---\i^N^  \i^t»  received 


2.  Giaiit  boni-y  Iwnf  KoM  India  <^(<iii '/"ijiiidii. 
S.  GlBM  honpy  hH-n[  E>l«l  IIHlia  lApis  iliirmlii\. 
4.  l>rone,  Cnmii.lnn  vnrlpty  nf  Api^  tnrlhficn—tv 
B.  Queen,  Camiulaii  vaiiety  of  Apii  mrllifica—^'* 
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due  consideration.  Italians  are,  howevei*,  certainly  preferable  to  the 
common  brown  or  black  bees,  for  tbey  show  greater  energy  in  gather- 
ing honey  and  in  the  defense  of  their  hives  against  moth  larvae  and 
robber  bees,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  gentler  under  manipula- 
tion than  the  blacks,  though  they  do  not  winter  as  well  in  severe 
dimates. 

Italian  workers  nearly  equal  Gamiolans  in  size,  and  show  across  the 
abdomen  when  the  latter  is  distended  with  honey  not  less  than  three 
yellow  bands,  which  approach  more  or  less  a  reddish  or  dark  leathery 
color.  By  selection  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cyprian  blood,  Italians  and  Italian  hybrids  have  recently  been 
bred  which  show  four  or  five  yellow  bands  or  which  are  even  yellow  to 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  certainly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
in  case  due  heed  has  been  given  to  the  vigor  and  working  qualities  of 
the  stock  selected  when  establishing  the  strain,  no  valid  objection  can 
be  brought  against  them  except  the  tendency  they  have  to  revert  to 
the  original  type  of  Italians.  This  is  due  to  the  comparatively  short 
time  they  have  been  bred,  and  with  each  season's  selection  will  of 
course  grow  less. 

Carniolans. — These,  the  gray  bees  from  the  elevated  Alpine  province 
of  Carniola,  Austria,  are  the  gentlest  of  all  race.s,  and  as,  besides  their 
other  good  qualities,  they  winter  the  best  of  any,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  that  they  have  steadily  grown  in  favor.  Their  sealed  combs  are 
exceedingly  white,  as  they  do  not  fill  the  cells  so  full  that  the  honey 
touches  the  capping,  and  they  gather  little  propolis,  qualities  highly 
appreciated  by  the  producer  of  comb  honey.  They  are  quite  prolific, 
and  if  kept  in  small  hives,  such  as  have  been  popularized  of  late  in  the 
United  States,  are  somewhat  more  inclined  to  swarm  than  the  other 
races  introduced  here.  This  tendency  becomes  more  pronounced  when 
tbey  are  taken  into  a  country  whose  summers  are  hot,  like  ours,  and 
their  hives  are  not  well  shaded,  as  they  have  been  bred  for  centuries, 
with  only  slight  introduction  of  outside  blood,  in  a  climate  where  the 
summers  are  short  and  cool.  Moreover,  the  practice  in  Carniola  is  to 
place  the  long,  shallow  hives  used  almost  exclusively  there,  in  beehouses 
and  side  by  side,  one  above  the  other,  with  intervening  air  spaces,  so 
that  at  most  only  the  front  ends  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  manage- 
ment long  continued  has  doubtless  tended  to  develop  and  fix  more  or 
less  permanently  in  this  race  certain  characteristics  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  their  management  elsewhere.  With  these  pre- 
cautious they  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  (See  Plate  I, 
figs.  1,  4,  and  5.) 

The  Carniolan  worker  is  readily  recognized  by  its  large  form,  less 
pointed  abdomen,  and  general  ashy  gray  coat,  the  abdominal  segments 
especially  presenting  a  ringed  ai)pearence  on  account  of  silvery  white 
hairs  which  cover  the  posterior  half  of  each  of  these  segments.  By 
crossing  Carniolans  with  Italians  or  with  Cypriau9»  w^^Wo^  t>3^<5k^\\\i. 
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silvery  rings  is  produced,  and  by  continaed  selection  in  breeding  the 
gentle  disi)osition  of  the  Carniolans  can  be  secured  with  the  greater 
honey-gathering  powers  of  Cyprians  should  these  be  employed  in  form- 
ing the  new  strain. 

German^  common  blacky  or  brown  bees, — ^These  bees  are  found  com- 
monly throughout  our  country  from  ocean  to  ocean,  both  wild  and 
domesticated.  Exactly  when  they  were  introduced  from  Europe  is  not 
known,  but  considerable  evidence  exists  which  shows  that  there  were 
no  hive  bees  (Apis  meUifica)  in  this  country  for  some  time  after  the  first 
colonies  were  established;  also,  it  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  that  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  less  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  first  were  successfully  landed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Many  bee  keepers,  having  more  attractively  colored  and  frequently 
better  bees,  are  inclined  to  consider  this  race  as  i)ossessing  hardly  any 
redeeming  qualities,  or  at  least  to  underrate  these  because  accompanied 
by  undesirable  traits.  While  it  is  true  that  they  have  some  serious 
faults,  the  latter  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  some  other  races.  They 
have  become  thoroughly  acclimated  since  their  first  importation,  over 
two  centuries  ago,  and  besides  possessing  good  wintering  and  comb- 
building  qualities,  they  will,  when  the  flow  of  honey  is  quite  abundant, 
generally  equal  Italians  in  gathering.  But  the  disposition  which  bees 
of  this  race  have  of  flying  toward  one  who  approaches  the  apiary  and 
stinging  him,  even  though  the  hives  have  not  been  molested,  their  way 
of  running  excitedly  over  the  combs  and  dropping  in  bunches  when 
they  are  handled,  besides  stinging  the  backs  of  the  operator's  hands, 
unless  the  whole  colony  has  first  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  tbe 
bees  induced  to  gorge  themselves  with  honey,  or  are  constantly  deluged 
with  smoke,  are  very  annoying  to  the  novice  who  undertakes  to  per- 
form necessary  manipulations  with  them,  and  may  even  so  discourage 
and  daunt  him  as  to  cause  the  neglect  of  work  of  great  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  easy  discouragement  of  bees  of  this 
race  when  a  sudden  check  in  the  flow  of  honey  occurs  is  also  a  pecul- 
iarity which  does  not  commend  them.  These  things,  tending  to  reduce 
profits,  often  dampen  the  beginner's  enthusiasm  before  he  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  make  the  work  genuinely  success- 
ful. He  had  therefore  better  choose  either  Itiilians  or  Carniolans,  and 
use  as  breeders  only  queens  that  are  known  to  have  mated  purely. 

The  common  race  shows  considerable  variation  in  its  markings  and 
(jualities.  The  workers  have  a  dull,  rusty  brown  color,  especially  about 
the  thorax.  Some  strains  are  however  much  darker  than  others  and 
in  general  the  drones  are  darker  than  the  workers.  In  size  workers, 
drones,  and  queens  of  this  race  are  intermediate  between  the  other 
European  races  and  those  from  the  Orient.  The  same  care  and  skill 
a;);)lied  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock  would  result  in  as  great  im- 
proveinent  in  this  as  in  any  of  t\\ii  mov^i  *a\Xi:a^\an^  y^Uow  races. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


KINDS  OF  HEES  IN   A  (COLONY. 

Each  colony  of  bees  in  good  condition  at  tlie  opeujiig  of  the  seuson 
contains  a  laying  queen  and 
some  30,000  to  40,000  worker 
bees,  or  six  to  eight  quarts  by 
measarement.  Besides  this 
there  should  be  four,  five,  or 
even  more  combs  fairlystoeked 
with  developing  brood,  with  a 
good  supply  of  honey  abont  it. 
Drouea  may  also  be  present, 
eveu  several  hundred  in  num- 
ber, although  it  is  better  to 
limit  their  production  to  se- 
lected hives,  which  in  the  main 
it  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Under  normal  conditions  the 
queen  lays  all  of  the  eggs  which 
are  deposited  iu  the  hive,  being 
capableofdejiositing  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  as  many  as 
4,000  in  twenty-four  hours.  Or- 
dinarily she  mates  but  once, 
flying  from  the  hive  to  meet 
the  drone — the  male  bee — high 
in  the  air,  when  five  to  nine 
days  old  generally,  although 
this  time  varies  under  difi'erent 
climatic  conditions  as  well  as 
with  difl'erent  races.  Semiual 
fluid  sutBcient  to  impregnate 
thegreaternumberof  eggs  she 
will  dejwsit  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  (sometimes  eveu  four 
or  five  years)  is  stored  at  the  time  of  mating  in  a  sac — the  apermathecjv 
oi>eniug  iuto  the  oviduct  or  egg-paaaage  (,&£.  5,  s\.    TVe.  vvifetw  **»!».%, 
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to  be  able  to  coDtrol  this  opeuing  so  as  to  fertilize  eggs  or  not  as  she  j. 
vills  at  the  time  of  deimsitiiig  them.  If  fertilized  they  develop  into  w-a^ 
workers  or  queens  according  to  the  character  of  the  food  given,  the^^»  q 
size  and  shapeof  the  cell,  etc;  if  unfertilized,  into  drones.  The  queen's^Ef  ^"'g 
life  may  extend  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  but  three  years  ifg=*  ^jg 
quite  as  long  as  any  queen  ought  to  be  kept,  uuIbks  a  particularly  vain-  ^mzm^q- 
able  one  for  breeding  purposes  and  not  easy  to  replace.  Indeed,  i^^  jf 
full  advantage  be  taken  of  her  laying  powers  it  will  rarely  be  fount;:*  «"jid 
profitable  to  retain  a  queen  longer  than  two  years. 

Upon  the  workers,  which  are  undeveloi>ed  females,  devolves  all  th".«^  j^jig 
labor  of  gathering  honey,  pollen,  propolis,  and  bringing  water,  secrel»- j-=^t 
ing  wax,  budding  combs,  stopping  up  crevices  in  the  hive,  nursing  tliaij^  ^^ 
brood,  and  defending  the  hives.  To  enable  them  to  do  all  this  tlir  m  m 
are  furnished  with  highly  specialized  organs.  These  will  be  more  fulK  ia, 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  products  gathen^z^Pt/ 
and  prepared  by  the  workers. 


The  drones,  aside  from  contributing  somewhat  to  the  general  warmth 
of'the  hive  necessary  to  tlie  developineut  of  the  brood,  seem  to  have 
no  other  office  but  that  connected  with  repro<luction.  In  the  wild  state 
colonies  of  bees  are  widely  separated,  being  located  wherever  the 
swarms  chance  to  have  found  liollow  trees  or  rock  cavities,  beiice  the 
production  of  many  drones  has  been  provided  for,  so  young  queens 
Hying  out  to  mate  will  not  run  tcio  many  risks  from  bird  and  insect 
enemies,  storms,  etc.  Mating  in  the  bive  would  result  in  too  continuous 
in-aud-in  breeding,  producing  loss  of  vigor.  As  we  find  it  arranged,  the 
most  vigorous  ai-e  the  most  likely  to  reproduce  their  species. 

At  the  time  of  the  queen's  mntiug  thi>re  are  in  the  hive  neither  eggs 
nor  young  larviM  from  which  to  rear  anotlier  queen ;  thus,  should  she  he 
lost,  no  more  fertilized  eggs  would  be  depositi'd,  and  the  old  workers 
gradually  dying  ofl' without  being  replaced  by  young  ones,  the  colony 
would  become  extinct  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  at  most,  or  meet  a 
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speedier  fate  tUtougU  iutruilerw,  sucli  aa  wax-moth  larviB,  robber  bees, 
wiis)>H,  etc.,  whieli  its  weakuess  would  prevent  its  repelling  longer; 
or  void  is  very  likely  to  flDisb  such  a  decimated  colony,  especially  as 
the  bee8,  becaase  qaeeiilesw,  are  uneasy  and  do  iiot  cluster  compactly. 

The  loss  of  queens  while  flying  out  to  mate  is  evidently  one  of  the 
provisions  in  nature  to  prevent  bees  fnim  too  great  uinlti plication,  for 
were  there  uo  such  checks  they  would  soou  become  a  pest  in  the  laud. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  to  the  queen  is  uot  uselessly  increased,  for 
she  mates  but  once  during  her  life. 

BEE  PRODUCTS  AMD   ORGANS  USED  IN  THEIR  PREPARATinN. 


Pollen  and  honey  form  the  food  of  honey  bees  and  their  developing 
brood.  Both  of  these  are  plant  products  which  are  only  modified  some- 
what by  the  manipulation  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  bees  aud 
aie  then  stored  in  waxen  cells  it' not  wiiuted  fur  immediate  use.  Pollen, 
the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers,  is  carried  home  by  the  bees  in  small  pel- 


^^jffll|_,^    jfi 


Fia.  7.— UodianLtlnns  of  the  legs  of 

in  holding  erslDH  of  ]iallvii ;  d.  oulvrlur 
B.  ^flipnHa:  /,  iKYUlliir  group  of  apiucs 
itipfi  of  tiblk  «t  hln<l  le|!:  i).  Idiiit  uapi'Vt  of  vai  pincer  and  flnt  Joint  of  tnrsiis.  C,  Jtonbut: 
V  vuplnc«T|  t.  innvriiew  of  wimeuiil  first  joint  or  tanua— all  enlareed.    iFroui  loaect  Llfv.) 

lets  held  in  basket-like  depressions  on  each  of  the  hind  legs.  The  hairs 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  bee's  body  are  more  or  less  service- 
able in  enabling  the  bee  to  collect  iwllen,  but  those  on  tlic  under  side 
of  the  abdomen  are  most  likely  to  get  well  dusted,  and  the  rows  of 
hairs,  nine  in  number,  known  as  pollen  brushes,  located  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  first  tarsal  joiut  (fig.  7,  ft),  are  then  brought  into  use  to 
brush  out  this  pollen.  When  these  brushes  are  fille<l  with  pollen  the 
hind  legs  are  crossed  during  flight  and  the  pollen  combed  out  by  the 
spine-like  hairs  that  fringe  tiie  posterior  margin  of  the  tibial  Joint— that 
above  a  in  fig.  7.  The  outer  surface  of  this  joint  is  depressed,  and  this, 
with  the  rows  of  curved  hairs  on  the  anterior  margin  aud  thcstraighter 
ones  just  referred  to  forms  a  basket  like  cavity  kuown  w*  tSit  «i«v- 
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bicaluni  or  pollen  basket,  repiesciited  by  the  longest  j<)int3  of  tlie  legs, 
A,  B,  and  0,  flg.  7.  Into  this  the  poUeu  fa11»,  and  with  the  middle 
pair  of  legs  is  tamped  dowu  for  transportation  to  the  hive.  Having 
arrived  there,  the  bee  thrusts  its  hind  legs  into  a  eel)  located  as  near  t*) 
the  hrood  aest  in  varxs  b<,  wid  loosening  tne  pellets  lets  them  fall  into 
the  lH)ttoin  nt  the  tell  The  tibi  il  spm  (h^  7,  e)  on  each  middle  leg  is, 
Hh  Piofessdi  (  hejthire  has  pointed  out,  piobably  of  use  in  prying  the 
pelloti)  out  The  latter  ire  simply  drojipeil  into  cells  and  left  for  some 
other  bee  to  jiack  down 
^ih^  rT'^  "(r  ~^  ''y  kneading  or  presBiug 

'^'    "  with  its  mandibles.    Va- 

rioas  colors — yellow, 
brown,  red,  slate,  ete., 
m-cordiiig  to  the  kinds 
of  flowers  fi-oiii  which 
gathered — frequently 
show  in  layers  in  the 
same  cell.  Often  when 
partly  filled  with  poileij 
the  cell  is  then  dlied  up 
with  honey  and  sesiM 
inoreor  less  hermetirally 
with  wax.  The  bees 
store  the  pollen,  for  con- 
venieuce  in  feeding, 
above  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  brood  and  aa  neiir 
to  it  as  possible,  the 
comb  on  each  side  of  the 
brood  nest  being  gener- 
ally well  stored  with  it 


The  liquid  secreted  in 
the  nectaries  of  flowers 
iH    usually  quite    thin, 

Fio.  Il.-ne.ni!  anil  (..iigiii-  uf  Apin  imllillrti  worker  (mapnr-      Containing,     Wlieu     jUSt 

iie.1  tw.iv„  .!,...«,    „,  A„.p„D«.  or  f.^i.r;  «.,  ™ndii>au.  ..r    jjatheied,  a    large   i)er- 

milpr  JaWi  g.  giim  llnr.  "r  cpiph.rj-nii  Blip,  n.aiillnry  pnlpusi      "  '  *■        ' 

Va.  pHTitgln-M:  .»r.  maxilla,  nr  iuiiir  J««-;  tp.  lablnl  tralpiii..      CeUtage  Of  Water.      BCCS 
i,l1pilfl.or>onBnB:  fc,  l«ml.m,<.rK|>«murili,.«in,o.    (Berturcl      sUCk   Or    lap  it    Up    fnini 

such  flowers  as  they  can 
reach  with  their  flexible,  sucking  Imigne,  0.23  to  (t.lJS  inch  long.  {Fig. 
8,  f.)  Thin  iK'ctar  is  taken  into  the  honey  sac  (Plate  It,  A. «.)  locate<l  in 
the  alMloinen,  for  triinsportatfon  lo  the  hive.  It  i.s  jiosslble  that  part  of 
the  wat«r  is  cJimiiiiiteil  by  tlie  gatherers  before  they  reach  the  hive.  A 
JimsJiiu  bee  keejtcr,  M.  NassauoU',  wlule  dissecting  a  worker,  discovered 


nology.  U.  S.  D«pt.  of  Agnc< 


DiQESTivE  System  of  Bee  (n-mcmf.f  d  t.n  t™..). 

.  Horizontal  «ecIion  ot  bod}-;  Iji.  labial  palpus;  mx,  maxilla;  e,  eye;  iTi-.  dt\ 
vessel:  i'.  n'ntrlfles  nf  IbBKame;  So.  1,  No.  a.  No.  3,  Balivary  Blanil  sysIemK, 
IT.  cpBciphflEUs;  ;(nj.(.  prothorux;  mean. I,  riiKsatliornn :  nielii.t.  nitlalliora 

saf  or  htomach  mouth;  r.n.  chyle  Ktomnch;  hi,  biliary  or  Mnlpijrhian  vest 
Hmall  mustlne;  I,  laptellte  or  glaiul  plutea  of  colon;  U^  large  inteatioe. 
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between  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdominal  segments  a  small  canal,  to  which 
he  attributed  an  excretory  function,  and  Zoubareif,  having  noticed  bees 
ejectinjra  watery  substance  while  returning  from  the  fields,  suggested 
that  this  gland  probably  served  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  water  from 
the  nectar,  the  liquid  deposited  in  the  cells  api)earing  to  contain  less  of  it 
than  that  just  secreted  by  the  flowers.  However  this  maybe,  evapora- 
tion takes  place  rapidly  in  the  heat  of  the  hive  after  the  nectar  or  thin 
honey  has  been  stored,  as  it  is  temporarily,  in  open  cells.  Besides  being 
thin,  the  nectar  has  at  first  a  raw,  rank  taste,  generally  the  flavor  andodor 
peculiar  to  the  plant  from  which  gathered,  and  these  are  frequently  far 
from  agreeable.  To  make  from  this  raw  product  the  healthful  and  deli- 
cious table  luxury  which  honey  constitutes — **fit  food  for  the  gods" — 
is  another  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  worker  bee.  The  first  step  is 
the  stationing  of  workers  in  lines  near  the  hive  entrjinces.  These, 
by  incessant  buzzing  of  their  wings,  drive  currents  of  air  into  and 
out  of  the  hive  and  over  the  comb  surfaces.  If  the  hand  be  held  be- 
fore the  entrance  at  such  a  time  a  strong  current  of  warm  air  may 
be  felt  coming  out.  The  loud  buzzing  heard  at  night  during  the 
summer  time  is  due  to  the  wings  of  workers  engaged  chiefly  in  ripen- 
ing nectar.  Instead  of  being  at  rest,  as  many  suppose,  the  busy  workers 
are  caring  for  the  last  lot  of  gathered  nectar  and  making  room  for 
further  accessions.  This  may  go  on  far  into  the  night,  or  even  all  night, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  loudness  and  activity  being  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  and  thinness  of  the  liquid.  Frequently  the  ripening 
honey  is  removed  from  one  set  of  cells  and  placed  in  others.  This  may 
be  to  gain  the  use  of  certain  combs  for  the  queen,  or  i)ossibly  it  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  maniimlation  the  bees  wish  to  give  it.  When,  finally, 
the  process  has  been  completed,  it  is  found  that  the  water  content  has 
usually  been  reduced  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  and  that  the  disagreeable 
odors  and  flavors,  probably  due  to  volatile  oils,  have  also  been  driven 
off  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  heat  of  the  hive,  largely 
generated  by  the  bees.  During  the  manipulation  an  antiseptic — formic 
acid — secreted  by  glands  in  the  head  of  the  bee,  and  it  is  also  possible 
other  glandular  secretions,  have  been  added.  The  finished  product  is 
stored  in  waxen  cells  above  and  around  the  brood  nest  and  the  main 
cluster  of  bees,  as  far  from  the  entrance  as  it  can  be  and  still  be  near 
to  the  brood  and  bees.  The  work  of  sealing  with  waxen  caps  then  goes 
forward  rapidly,  the  covering  being  more  or  less  porous. 

Each  kind  of  honey  has  its  distinctive  flavor  and  aroma,  derived,  as 
already  indicated,  mainly  from  the  particular  blossoms  by  which  it  was 
secreted,  but  modified  and  softened  by  the  manipulation  given  it  in  the 
hives.  When  the  secretion  is  abundant  in  a  flower  having  a  short  or 
open  corolla,  hence  one  from  which  the  bees  find  it  easy  to  obtain  the 
honey,  they  will  confine  their  visits  to  that  kind  if  the  latter  is  present 
in  sufficient  numbers.    Thus  it  is  that  linden,  white  clover,  buckwheat, 
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white  sage,  mesquite,  sourwood,  aster,  tulip  tree,  mangrove,  orange,  an^ 
other  kinds  of  honey  may  be  harvested  separately,  and  each  be  readil 
recognizable  by  its  color,  flavor,  consistency,  and  aroma.  When,  ho\^5 
ever,  no  great  honey  yielder  is  present  in  large  quantity  and  the  source : 
miscellaneous,  all  manner  of  combinations  of  qualities  may  exist,  intr^ 
ducing  great  and  often  agreeable  variety.  Thus  the  medicinal  qualitii 
and  the  food  value  of  different  kinds  of  honey  differ  as  greatly  as 
their  prices  on  the  market. 

PROPOLIS. 

This  substance,  commonly  known  as  "bee  glue,"  is  obtained  by  t  — b{ 
bees  from  the  buds  and  crevices  of  trees,  and  is  carried  to  the  hives       In 
the  corbicula  or  basket  like  cavities  on  the  outside  of  the  tibial  joii :».  ts 
of  the  workers'  hind  legs,  the  same  as  they  carry  pollen.    The  work(375? 
with  their  mandibles  scrape  together  and  bite  off'  the  particles  of  pro- 
polis, and  with  the  front  and  middle  legs  pass  them  back  to  the  baskets, 
where  the  middle  legs  and  feet  are  used  to  tamp  them  down.    The 
pellets  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  pollen,  the  latter 
being  dull  and  granular  in   appearance,  while  the  freshly  gathered 
propolis  is  compact  and  shiny.    This  resinous  material,  which  becoipcs 
hard  soon  after  it  is  gathered,  is  at  first  quite  sticky,  and  the  bee  bring- 
ing it  requires  aid  in  unloading.    Another  worker  takes  hold  of  the 
mass  with  its  jaws,  and  by  united  exertion  they  get  it  out  of  the  iK)cket, 
though  often  by  i)iecemeal  and  in  long  threads.    It  is  not  stored  in  cells, 
but  is  used  at  once  to  stop  up  crevices  in  the  hives  and  to  varnish  the 
whole  interior  surface,  as  well  as  to  glue  movable  portions  fast,  also  in 
strengthening  the  combs  at  their  attachments,  and  if  the  latter  are 
designed  exclusively  for  honey,  and  especially  if  not  filled  at  once,  the 
edges  of  their  completed  cells  receive  a  thin  coating  of  propolis,  which 
adds  considerably  to  their  strength.    The  bees  often  make  the  flight 
hole  smaller  by  filling  a  part  of  it  with  masses  of  propolis,  sometimes 
mixed  with  old  wax.    Carniolans  gather  the  least  and  Tunisians  the 
most  propolis  of  any  of  the  different  races.    On  this  account  the  former 
are  better  suited  than  the  latter  to  the  production  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey. 

BEK  POISON   AND  THE   STING. 

The  worker  and  the  queen  are  supplied  with  another  organ  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  them,  namely,  the  sting;  for  without  this  the 
hard-earned  stores  of  the  hive  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  all  manner  of 
marauders,  and  the  queen  would  be  dei)rived  of  an  organ  of  occasional 
use  to  her  in  dispatching  rivals,  and  of  daily  use  to  her  during  the 
working  season  in  the  deposition  of  eggs.  The  darts  work  independ- 
ently and  alternately,  and  are  connected  at  the  base  with  the  poison 
sac,  without  whose  powerful  contents  such  a  tiny  weapon  would  be 
wholly  ineffective.  Poison  glands  pour  an  acid  secretion — largely 
formic  acid — into  this  sac,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  tip  of  the  sting 
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along  the  gr«jove  or  canal  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  sheath  and  the 
darts.  The  sting  being  but  an  ovipositor  modified  to  serve  also  another 
purpose  in  addition  to  ovipositioH,  in  the  perfect  female  (the  queen)  its 
main  use  is  in  placing  the  eggs  in.  their  proper  jwsition  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  cells. 

Formic  acid  is  known  to  have  considerable  antiseptic  properties. 
Chemical  tests  show  its  presence  in  well-ripened  honey,  but  not  in 
freshly  gathered  nectar.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  has  been 
added  by  the  bees  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  honey.  In  what 
manner  it  is  supplied  has  frequently  been  questioned.  Tests  applied 
to  the  blood  of  the  bee  show  its  presence  there,  and  the  secretions  of 
the  head  glands  show  still  larger  quantities.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  glands,  as  well  as  the  poison  glands  themselves, 
secrete  formic  acid,  and  that  the  honey  receives  its  portion  from  the 
former,  the  head  glands,  ui)on  being  disgorged  from  the  honey-sac  or 
during  the  manipulation  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  hive. 

WATKR. 

During  cold  or  cool  weather  much  condensation  of  moisture  takes 
place  in  wooden  hives  as  these  are  usually  arranged.  The  water,  col- 
lecting in  drops  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  hive  and  on  the  cold,  sealed 
honey,  often  trickles  down  over  the  cluster  of  bees,  to  their  great 
injury.  It  has  been  claimed  that  when  brood  rearing  begins  this  con- 
densed moisture  will  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  brood  food. 
Very  possibly  it  may,  yet  its  use  is  probably  detrimental,  since  it  is 
charged  with  waste  products  of  the  hive — those  of  respiration,  etc.  In 
its  absence  the  water  contained  in  the  honey,  if  the  latter  has  not  gran- 
ulated, seems  to  be  sufficient.  Later,  however,  when  no  condensation 
takes  place  in  the  hive  and  the  greater  number  of  developing  larvae 
require  considerable  supplies  of  water  in  their  food,  special  trips  are 
made  to  brooks  and  pools  for  it,  and  dew  is  often  gathered  from  leaves. 

SILK. 

The  larval  bee  produces  a  small  amount  of  silk  from  glands  in  its 
head.  The  pupal  cell  is  x>artially  lined  with  this.  Later,  as  the  bee 
develops,  there  being  no  further  use  for  the  glands,  they  become 
atrophied.  , 

WAX. 

The  light-colored  pellets  which  are  carried  into  the  hive  on  the  hind 
legs  of  the  workers,  and  which  have  been  described  as  pollen,  are  often 
mistaken  for  wax.  The  fact  is,  wax  is  not  gathered  in  the  form  in 
which  we  see  it,  except  in  rare  instances,  when,  bits  of  comb  having 
been  left  about,  small  quantities  will  be  loaded  up  and  taken  in  as 
pellets  on  the  legs.  Ordinarily  it  comes  into  the  hive  in  the  shape  of 
honey  and  is  transformed  by  the  workers  within  their  own  bodies  into 
wax.    This  production  is  wholly  contiued  to  Wift  ^otYat%^  tot  ^>^<^\vigji. 
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the  queen  has  wax  plates  on  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  and  wax 
glands  beneath  them,  yet  both  are  less  developed  than  in  the  workers 
and  are  never  used.  The  wax  plates  of  the  worker  overlying  the 
secreting  glands  are  well  shown  in  fig.  0.  those  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  related  genera,  Bomhns  and  Melipona^  being  shown  for  comparison. 
During  wax  secretion,  that  is,  when  combs  are  being  built  or  honey 
cells  sealed  over,  a  high  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  hive,  aud 
many  workers  may  be  seen  to  have  small  scales  of  wax  i)rotruding 
from  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  on  the  underside.  The 
molds  or  plates,  eight  iu  number,  in  which  the  scales  appear  are  con- 
cealed by  the  overlapping  of  the  abdominal  segments,  but  when 
exposed  to  view  (fig.  9,  a)  are  seen  to  be  five-sided  depressions  lined 
with  a  transparent  membrane.  The  wax  glands  themselves  are  beneath 
this  membrane,  and  through  it  the  wax  comes  in  a  liquid  form.  As  the 
scales  harden  they  are  pushed  out  by  the  addition  of  wax  beneath. 


Fio.  9.— Wax  (liaks  of  social  bees:  a,  ApiH  mellifica  worker;  b,  A.mcllitica  queen;  r,  Melipona  worker; 

d,  Bombus  worker— all  enlarged.     (From  Insect  Life.) 

The  bees  pluck  them  out  with  neat  pincers  (fig.  7,  a  and  b)  forme<l  by 
the  articulation  of  the  hind  tihm  with  the  adjacent  tarsal  joints,  pass 
them  forward  to  the  mandibles,  and  mold  them  into  the  shape  of  hex- 
agonal cells,  meanwhile  warming  and  moistening  them  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  head  glands  to  render  the  wax  more  pliable. 


COMBS. 


Wax  is  fashioned  by  the  workers  into  cells  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  The  most  regular  in  shape 
and  size  are  the  cells  designed  for  brood  (fig.  4).  ThcvSe  combs  in  which 
workers  are  bred  show  nearly  29  cells  on  a  square  inch  of  surfoce,  tie 
combs  being  seven-eighths  inch  thick  and  the  cells  generally  quite 
regular  hexagons  in  outline.  Drone  cells  are  larger,  there  being  but  IS 
of  them  to  the  square  inch  of  surface,  aud  the  comb  is  1^  inches  thick- 
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The  cells  of  combs  designeil  only  for  boiiey  are  frequently  more  irreg- 
ular iu  sliape,  ^'eiierally  curve  upward  souiewbat,  and  are  often  deep- 
ened as  the  honey  ia  stored  in  them,  so  that  these  combs  sometimes 
reach  a  thickness  of  2  or  3  inches. 

The  cells  in  which  qaeeiis  are  bred  bear  in  size  and  shape  some 
resemblance  to  a  ground  or  pea  nut.  Tliey  are  often  irregular  iu  form, 
being  sometimes  curved,  or  short  and  thick,  according  to  the  space 
below  their  point  of  attachment,  which  is  most  frequently  the  lower 
edge  or  the  side  edge  of  a  comb,  or  sometimes  a  mere  projection  or 
angularity  iu  the  general  surface  of  a  comb.  Queen  cells  ojHjn  down- 
ward instead  of  being  built  hori/ontatly  like  drone  au<I  worker  c«]1b 
(figs.  62  and  6;t). 

Into  the  material  iised  iu  constructing  brood  combs  hees  often  incor- 
porate bits  of  wax  and  liber-like  gnawiiigs  of  cocoons  from  old  combs 
in  which  brood  has  been  reared,  and  if  given  tappings  or  trimmings  of 
combs  they  will  work  them  all  over  and  utilize  most  of  the  material. 


rm.  in.— Com!)  tmlliltng-atiia  of  hlvo  remoTed.      (Orlginil. 


Also  when  the  bees  have  abundant  supplies  of  pollen  much  of  this  is 
hicorporated  into  the  material  of  brood  combs,  thus  saving  the  costlier 
substance — wax.  Such  <'ombs  show  at  once  by  their  brownish  or  straw 
color,  even  when  first  constructed,  that  they  are  not  made  of  wax 
alone.  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of 
honey  consnmwl  by  tlie  bees  in  producing  a  pound  of  comb  must  vary 
greatly,  for  if  the  comb  is  designed  for  surplus  honey  it  will  be  made 
of  newly  secreted  wax,  while  if  for  brood  other  material  will,  as  just 
stated,  replace  a  portion  of  the  wax.  The  amount  of  honey  coming  in 
varies  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  diflicnlt  to  estimate  bow  much  is  con- 
sumed in  feeding  and  keeping  warm  the  brood;  moreover,  a  high  tem- 
perature is  required  in  the  hive  to  facilitate  the  secretion  and  working 
of  wax,  necessitating,  of  course,  extni  food  eonsumptiou  when  the  out- 
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side  temperature  is  low.  Accordingly  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
honey  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  comb  range  from  5  pounds  to  25 
pounds.  More  accurate  experiments  are  needed  in  tins  direction  before 
anything  positive  can  be  stated.  Until  then  18  to  20  pounds  might  be 
looked  upon  as  nearest  the  correct  figure  for  white  surplus  combs,  and 
half  as  much  for  dull  straw-colored  or  brownish  combs  built  for  brood 
rearing. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  BROOD. 

Ordinarily  the  winter  cluster  in  a  hive  of  bees  occupies  the  more  cen- 
tral combs,  four  or  five  in  number.  Near  the  middle  of  this  cluster  the 
queen  deposits  the  first  eggs  of  the  season  (which  are  fertilized  eggs)  iu 
the  small-sized  or  worker  cells.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  that 
is,  in  a  strong  colony  amply  protected  against  inclement  weather,  this 
deposition  usually  occurs  in  January,  though  in  a  very  mild  climate  some 
brood  is  generally  present  during  every  month  of  the  year,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  egg-laying  is  very  short.  The  eggs  hatch  on  the  third  day  after 
deposition  into  minute  white  larvae,  to  which  the  workers  supply  food 
in  abundance.  The  composition  of  this  food  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  attention  and  more  theorizing.  It  may  be  considered  as  prefty 
certain  that  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  life  of  the  larva  its  food 
is  a  secretion  from  glands  located  in  the  heads  of  the  adult  work- 
ers— a  sort  of  bee  milk,  to  which,  after  the  third  day,  honey  is  added 
in  the  case  of  the  worker  larvic,  and  honey  and  pollen  in  the  case  of 
drone  larvai.  As  this  weaning  proceeds  both  worker  and  drone  larvae 
receive  pollen,  and  in  constantly  increasing  proportions,  in  place  of  the 
secretion.  But  this  rich  albuminous  substance  is  continued  to  the 
queen  larva;  throughout  their  whole  period  of  feeding;  moreover,  the 
quantity  of  this  food  supplied  to  each  queen  larva  is  apparently  sujier- 
abundant,  for  after  it  ceases  to  feed  quite  a  mass  of  the  food  somewhat 
dried  out  will  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  from  which  a  well- 
developed  queen  has  issued.  After  assuming  the  pupa  form  the  young 
queen  is  attached  to  this  food  by  means  of  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and 
it  very  likely  continues  for  some  time  to.  receive  nourishment  from  the 
mass. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  time  occupied  in  the 
development  of  worker,  drone,  and  queen  : 


Larva.   I    Pupa. 


Dayn.  Dayt. 

5i  7 

6  I           13 

6  15 


From  deposi- 
tion of  egg 
to  imago. 


Dayt. 

21 
24 


The  original  circles  of  brood  are  gradually  increased  by  the  deposition 

of  eggs  in  the  cells  next  outside  those  already  occupied,  and  circles  are 

800U  begun  in  the  adjoining  couibs.    \\\  t\\\^^^^  the  syace  occupied  by 
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the  developing  bees  is  giadaally  iucreaaed,  while  preserving  the  gen- 
eral spberical  8lia]>e  of  the  brootl  nest  thus  formeil,  which,  however,  the 
shape  of  the  hiveoften  ituKliiies  somewhat.  As  already  meiitioued,  each 
circle  of  brood  has  rows  of  pollen  eells  about  it,  chiefly  above  aud  at  the 
sides,  and  the  combs  on  either  side  contiguous  to  the  brood  are  usually 
well  packed  with  pollen.  Outside  of  the  pollen  most  of  the  honey  on 
hand  is  stored.  Thus  (fig,  II)  a  cross  section  made  in  any  direction 
through  the  middle  of  a  bivc  in  normal  condition  at  the  o|>euing  of  the 
active  season  should  show  tliis  relative  arrangement  of  brood,  pollen, 
and  honey,  which  economizes  most  the  heat  of  the  hive  and  the  hibors  of 
the  nurse  bees,  favoring  in  tliis  way  the  rapid  increase  of  the  [wpulatiou. 


The  worker  larva;  are  fed  five  days,  and  then  the  cell  is  given  by  tlie 
adult  bees  a  covering  whieli  is  quite  porous  by  reason  of  numerous 


pollen  grains  incorporated  int^i  its  mass,  this  openness  of  textuiv  being 
iiecessarj-  to  give  the  devehipingbee  air  to  breatlio.  The  larva  strength- 
ens this  capping  by  a  loose  webwork  of  silk  witliin,  extending  down  the 
side  but  slightly  and  attached  at  its  edges  to  the  last  skin  cast  by  the 
molting  larva.  This  skin,  extremely  delicate  and  ])resscd  closely  against 
the  inside  of  the  cell,  forms  the  lining  of  its  sides  and  bottom.  In 
about  twelve  days  after  sealing,  that  is,  twenty-one  days  from  the  time 
the  egg  was  deiwsited.  the  imago,  or  jierfect  bee,  bites  its  way  tlirough 
the  brown  covering. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  it  takes  up  the  work  of  a  nurse,  and 
in  a  week  to  ten  days  may  appear  at  the  entranre  on  pleasant  days, 
taking,  however,  but  short  llights  lor  exercise,  vvs  ttvdxwaT'a  ¥vfeW'«w'«.Sa 
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not  undertaken  until  it  has  passed  about  two  weeks  in  the  care  of 
brood.  The  worker  then  takes  up  also  wax  secretion,  if  honey  is  to  be 
capped  over  or  combs  built,  although  old  bees  can  and  do  to  a  certain 
extent  engage  in  wax  production. 

THE  DRONE. 

Eggs  left  unfertilized  produce  drones  and  require  twenty-four  days 
from  the  time  they  are  deposited  liutil  the  perfect  insect  appears.  They 
are  normally  deposited  in  the  larger-sized  horizontal  cells,  and  when 
the  latter  are  sealed,  the  capping  is  more  convex  as  well  as  lighter-colored 
than  that  of  worker  brood,  which  is  brown  and  nearly  flat. 

The  fact  that  drones  develop  from  unfertilized  eggs  is  to  be  noted  as 
having  an  important  practical  bearing  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  strains  of  a  given  race  or  of  new  races  of  bees  into  an 
apiary.  From  a  single  choice  home-bred  or  imported  mother,  young 
queens  of  undoubted  purity  of  blood  may  be  reared  for  all  of  the  colo- 
nies of  the  apiary,  and  since  the  mating  of  these  young  queens  does 
not  aftect  their  drone  progeny,  thereafter  only  drones  of  the  desired 
strain  or  race  and  pure  in  blood  will  be  produced,  rendering,  therefore, 
the  pure  mating  of  future  roarings  faiily  certain  if  other  bees  are  not 
numerous  within  a  mile  or  two.  Eventually  also  all  of  the  colonies 
will  be  changed  to  the  new  race  and  without  admixture  of  impure 
blood,  provided  always  that  the  young  queens  be  reared  from  mothers 
of  i3ure  blood  mated  to  drones  of  equal  purity. 


CHAPTER  III. 
QTnBTINa  AMD  MAinP0I.ATINa  BBBB. 

The  demeaoor  of  bees  toward  an  individual  deiwiids  largely  upon  his 
bearing  and  treatment  of  tliem.  Laugstrotb,  in  bis  excellent  treatise, 
Laug8trotb  on  tbe  Honey  Bee  (p.  193,  revisetl  edition),  says: 

Let  all  yonr  mations  about  youi  hives  be  gentle  and  sluw;  never  crash  or  injure 
the  bees;  acquaint  yourself  fully  with  the  principles  of  uianagement,  and  you  will 
find  you  have  little  more  reason  to  ilreod  the  stiug  of  u  bee  than  the  horns  of  a 
favorite  cow  or  tbe  heels  of  your  faithful  horso. 

Most  bee  manipulators,  bowever,  grow  somewUat  iuditferent  to  stings, 
since  in  time  they  become 
BO  inoculated  with  tbe  i>oi- 
son  of  the  bee  that  the  paiu 
of  tbe  sting  is  less  severe 
and  the  swelling  slight. 
But  to  avoid  the  stings  is, 
vilk  gome  of  the  races  more 
recently  introduced  into  this 
country,  simply  a  question 
of  care  in  manipulation  and 
a  free  use  of  smoke.  It  is 
not  meant  that  tbe  bees 
should  be  stupefied  with 
smoke,  but  merely  alarmed 
and  subjugated,  and  when- 
ever tbey  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive recourse  is  to  be  ha<l 
to  smoke.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  smoke  should 
he  from  aparticular  source, 
but  that  from  certain  sub- 
stances, aa  tobacco,  subju- 
gates them  more  quickly, 

while  burning  pufFball  stupefies  them  for  the  time.  There  are  some 
objections  to  these  substances  which  do  not  apply  to  wood,  either  par- 
tially decayed  or  sound,  and  as  the  latter  when  in  a  good  smoker  holds 
fire  best  and  is  very  effective,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  good  supply  at 
hand.    Seasoned  hickory  or  bard  maple  are  best,  tU<ju5,U  \i»;ttV,^wift. 
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iii!i]i]e,  etc.,  are  (;ood.  The  most  improveil  bellows  smokers,  wlien  sup- 
plied witli  such  fuel  sawed  5  or  6  inches  long  and  split  into  bits  a  balf 
ineh  or  loss  iu  si/.c,  will  burn  all  day  and  be  rea<ly  at  any  time  to  give 
a  good  volume  of  blue  smoke,  by  wbicli  bees  of  most  of  the  races  uow 
cultivated  in  this  country  are  subdued  at  once. 

With  Italiau  or  black  bees  a  pnft'  or  two  of  smoke  should  be  given 
at  tbe  hive  entrance  and  the  cover  and  honey  board,  or  quilt,  removed 
slowly  and  careliilly,  smoke  being  driven  in  assoonastbe  least  0|>ening 
is  made  and  the  volume  increased  enough  to  keep  down  all  bees  as  fast 
as  the  covering  is  removed.  The  smoker  may  then  be  placed  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  hive  to 
allow  the  fumes  to  pass 
over  the  top  and  toward 
the  operator.  The  frames 
may  then  be  gently  pried 
loose  and  lifted  out  care- 
fully, without  crashing  a 
bee  if  it  cau  be  avoided. 
Crushing  bees  fills  the  air 
with  the  odor  of  poison, 
which  irritates  the  bees, 
Ho  also  when  one  bee  is 
provoked  to  sting  others 
follow  because  of  the  odor 
of  poison. 

Too  much  smoke  will 
often  render  certain  ma 
nipulations  difficult;  for 
example,  when  queens  are 
to  be  sought  out,  or  nuclei 
or  artificial  swarms  made, 
volumes  of  smoke  blown 
in  between  the  combs  will 
"'''"'  drive  the  bees  from  them 

so  that  they  will  clnster  in  dumps  on  the  bottoms  of  the  frames  or  in 
the  corners  of  the  hives.  A  little  observation  ami  Judgment  will  enable 
one  to  know  when  (lie  bees  need  smoke  and  liow  much  of  it  to  preveut 
any  outbreak  oii  their  part,  whii-li  it  is  always  best  to  forestall  rather 
than  be  obliged  to  quell  alter  it  is  fully  under  way. 

The  fciinie  hive  as  now  made — with  metal  rabbets  and  arrangements 
for  surjilus  honey,  and  quilts  instead  of  honey  boards — reduces  projio- 
lization  to  a  minimum  and  renders  the  danger  of  irritating  the  bees  by 
jarring  wlien  manipulating  mneh  less.  As  a  prerequisite  to  rapid  and 
safe  manipulation  pcr/ectl;/  ttiridtfht  combs  are  nece»aary. 

With  tbe  common  or  black  bees  it  is  never  safe  to  do  without  the  veil 
as  a  ])rotection  to  the  face,  and  with  these  bees  it  will  also  be  very  diffi- 
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cnit  to  avoid  stingB  on  the  hands  uuless  cousidcmblo  smoke  lius  been 
driveu  into  the  entrance  beforehand  and 
time  has  been  given  the  beea  to  get  well 
filled  with  honej  before  the  hive  is 
opened;  even  then  frequent  recourse  to 
smoke  will  generally  be  necessary. 
Blacks  are  by  far  the  mo«t  troublesome 
of  all  races  about  flying  from  thcii  liive 
entrances  to  sting  in  an  unprovoked 
manner.  Nest  to  these  are  the  crosses 
containing theblood  of theblacks.  Ital- 
ians have  much  less  of  this  diS2>ositioii, 
and  Oarniolansaud  Cyprians  rarely,  the 
latter  almost  never,  fly  from  their  hive 
entrances  to  attack  unless  their  hives 
have  been  disturbed.     Pure  Cyprians 
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can  generally  be  handled  without  the  use  of  the  bee  veil  by  skillful  bee 
manipulatorswho  understand  (he  i|uatities  of 
the  race.  Much  of  the  work  among  pure  Ital- 
ians can  be  done  without  a  veil  after  one  has 
gained  experiemo  in  manipulation.  During 
four  years'  residence  in  Carniola  the  writer, 
manipulating  annually  several  hundred  col- 
onies of  bees,  never  bad  occasion  to  employ  a 
bee  veil.  If  no  bees  but  gray  Camiolans  of 
pure  blood  are  in  the  apiary  and  some  smoke 
isuseda  veil  will  never  be  necessary.  They 
may  be  handled  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  early 
and  late,  even  during  the  night,  yet  with  but 
a  small  part  of  the  risk  which  attends  the 
maniindation  of  other  races.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  deluge  thcni  witli  smoke  from 

time  to  time,  as  one  is  obliged  to  do  with  blacks.    To  dispense  entirely 

witlithebeeveil  is  a  more  imiwrtant  con- 
sideration, especially  to  the  professional 

beemaster,  than  is  at  first  apparent  to 

the  inexperienced.    Its  use  injures  the 

eyesight  seriously,  especially  where  one 

is  obliged  to  strain  his  eyes  for  hours  to 

si'e  eggs,  larviE,  etc.,  in  the  cells,  to  hunt 

out  queens  and  queen  cells,  and  adjust 

frames.    Besides  this,  the  hindrance  to 

rapid  work  which  the  veil  causes,  as 

well  as  the  great  discomfort  in  wearing 

it  for  hours  during  hot  weather,  are 

poQsiderations  worth  weighing, 
4520—^0. 1 
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To  recapitulate:  To  secure  easy,  Dipid,  and  safe  manipulation  nccn- 
rattily  m^ulc  hives,  with  the  frames,  if  haugiug,  airanged  to  rest  on 
folded  metal  rabbets,  and  the  combs  jierfeotly  straight,  are  esseutinl. 
It  is  eiiually  iDi|>ort>iiit  also  that  some  oi^c  of  the  gentler  races  be  kept. 


Furthermore,  a  good  bee  amoker  fed  with  dry  fuel  is  necessary,  while 
the  bee  eseai)C  to  dear  supers  without  manipulatiou  of  combs  is  a  great 
hell),  Quilts,  (jiieeii  excluders,  and  beo  escapes  reduce  the  amonutof 
niaiiipulatioit  rt-quiivd,  and  at  the  same  time  faviUtate  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Ill  gcucral,  the  best  time  to  mauipulute  hives  is  when  most  of  the 
beesarebusy  ill  the  liclds.  The  young  bees  htft  at  home  are  most  easily 
controlled  and  the  old  ones  rcturuiiig  are  |;euerally  laden. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTABLISHING  AN  APIAR7:  TIME— SELECTING  HIVES  OF  BEES-- 

MOVING  BEES— SELECTION  OF  SITE. 

Spring  is  tlie  best  season  to  establish  an  a])iary,  especially  for  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  practical  care  of  bees.  Colonies  in  good 
condition  i)rocured  then  are  more  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  novice  than 
if  purchased  in  the  fall.  Mistiikes  in  management  may  possibly  be  rem- 
edied before  the  season  closes,  and  by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  the  winter  the  learner  will  have  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  bees.  If 
the  start  be  made  late  in  the  season  mistakes,  if  they  occur,  may  result 
fatally  before  the  proper  remedy  can  be  applied. 

The  beginner  had  better  obtain  his  start  by  purchasing  one  or  two 
colonies  of  pure  Italian  or  Carniolan  bees  in  accurately  made  frame 
hives  and  in  first-class  condition.  These  he  should  get  from  some  bee- 
master  of  rei)ute  near  his  own  place,  if  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
expressage  and  possible  damage  through  long  confinement  or  numerous 
transfers.  The  cost  per  colony  may  be  $G  to  $8;  yet  bees  at  this  price 
will  generally  be  found  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  though  common 
bees  in  box  hives  may  frequently  be  obtained  for  half  or  even  less  than 
half  as  much,  the  cost,  when  finally  transferred  into  frame  hives,  fitted 
up  with  straight  combs,  and  the  common  queens  replaced  by  Italians 
or  Carniolans,  will  not  be  less.  The  possession  of  a  colony  already  in 
prime  working  order  gives  the  novice  a  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare all  others  and  often  enables  him  to  avoid  costly  experiments. 
Another  plan,  also  commendable,  is  to  agree  with  some  neighboring 
bee  keeper  to  deliver  as  many  first  swarms  on  the  day  they  issue  as  are 
wanted.  These  will  give  the  right  start  if  placed  as  soon  as  received 
in  hives  with  foundation  starters  and  the  frames  properly  spaced — Ig 
inches  from  center  to  center,  it  being  understood  that  the  swarms  are 
early  and  prime  ones,  with  vigorous  queens.  Only  those  issuing  from 
colonies  that  have  swarmed  the  year  before  or  from  such  as  were  them- 
selves second  swarms  of  the  previous  year  should  be  accepted.  Swarms 
from  these  will  have  queens  not  over  one  year  old.  It  is  better  to  have 
queens  of  the  current  year's  raising,  but  these  can  only  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  second  or  third  swarms  from  a  given  hive,  which  come  later 
and  are  smaller,  or  by  substituting  young  queens  for  those  which  come 
with  the  swarms. 

SELECTION  OF   STOCKS. 

The  relative  strength  of  different  stocks  may  be  determined  by 
watching  the  flight  of  the  bees.  The  playing  of  the  young  bees  in 
front  of  the  hive  is  apt  to  deceive  one.    This  VasU\>w\.X\N^>\Vs  ^^^>»^«^ 
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or  so,  but  a  weak  stock  compared  tlieu  with  a  strong  one  whose  young- 
bees  are  not  flying  might  be  regarded  as  very  populous.   The  young  bees 
sporting  in  front  of  the  hive  may  be  known  by  tlieir  light,  fuzzy  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  fact  that  as  they  take  wing  to  leave  the  hive  they  turu 
their  heads  toward  the  entrance  and  sail  about  it  in  semicircles,  fre- 
quently alighting  on  the  flight  board  and  tsiking  wing  again.    They  are 
thus  marking  the  location  of  the  hive  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  it, 
for  an  attempt  to  enter  another  hive  might  result  fatally  to  them.    They 
finally  fly  away  in  constantly  widening  circles.    Field  workers  used  to 
the  location  fly  in  a  direct  line  away  from  the  hive.    When  the  young 
bees  return  they  do  not  alight  at  once  as  do  the  field  workers  ladeu 
with  honey,  but  generally  hover  about  the  entrance  until  certain  they 
have  reached  the  right  hive.    Having  noted  by  their  flight  which  stocks 
seem  to  have  the  most  bees,  a  closer  examination  can  be  made  by  blow- 
ing a  little  smoke  of  any  sort  into  the  entrances  and  tipping  the  hives 
back,  if  they  stand  on  loose  bottom  boards.    When  not  so  constructed 
the  examination  must,  of  course,  be  made  by  removing  the  top  covering, 
or  if  the  combs  are  built  in  frames,  some  of  these. 

In  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  colony,  the  number  of  combs  cx)n- 
taining  brood,  straigiitness,  kind  and  age  of  combs,  amount  of  honey 
on  hand,  the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of  the  colony  are  points 
upon  which  full  information  is  desirable.  In  April  a  good  colony 
located  in  a  central  latitude  ought  to  have  brood  in  five  or  six  combs; 
yet  as  ordinarily  wintered  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  colonies  having 
at  this  time  more  than  three  or  four  combs  containing  brood.  The 
combs  should  be  straight,  so  that  if  in  an  old-fashioned  box  hive  they 
can  be  cut  out  and  fitted  without  great  waste  into  frames,  and  if  the 
hive  is  a  frame  one  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  combs  straight 
and  built  wholly  within  the  frames  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  read- 
ily removed  and  returned  to  the  hive.  The  less  drone  comb  the  better. 
There  will  always  be  enough,  an  area  half  the  size  of  a  man's  hand 
being  quite  sufficient  for  each  hive.  The  larger  size  of  the  drone  cells 
and  greater  thickness  of  the  combs  (1 J  inches)  will  make  it  readily  recog- 
nizable. If  over  one-eighth  of  the  surface  is  drone  comb  the  colony 
should  be  rejected.  If  the  combs  fire  so  old  as  to  be  nearly  black  and 
to  show  cell  walls  much  thickened  they  are  very  objectionable.  There 
should  be  several  pounds  of  sealed  honey  in  each  hive  in  early  sjiring. 
Other  things  being  equal,  those  stocks  which  come  through  the  winter 
with  20  pounds  or  so  of  sealed  honey  in  the  combs  will  develop  much 
faster  than  those  having  just  enough  to  last  them  until  they  gather 
fresh  honey  rapidly  enough  to  sui)ply  their  daily  needs.  The  presence 
of  an  abundance  gives  the  bees  courage.  They  do  not  fear  to  draw  upon  f 
their  stores  to  supply  the  young  that  are  fast  developing.  The  combs  [ 
filled  with  honey  part  with  their  heat  only  slowly  when  the  outside  tem- 


perature  falls,  and  there  is  thus  less  danger  of  a  check  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  brood  througb  too  lovr  tem^^t^\,\xx^\\x\\kfe\ivve.  f 
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If  the  surfaces  of  tbu  eoinbs,  tbe  fninics,  or  tbe  inner  walls  of  the  hive 
are  spotted  with  a  brown,  crumbly  lookinfi  substance,  it  is  an  evidence 
that  the  bees  have  had  diarrliea  during;  tbe  winter  or  spring,  and  if  they 
have  been  badly  affected  not  only  will  the  combs  and  tbe  whole  interior 
of  the  hive  be  soiled,  tlic  former  perhaps 
so  as  to  be  rendered  almost  worthless,  but 
the  bees  will  lack  vitality,  and  will  soon 
dwindle  in  numbers,  not  being  able  to  sur- 
vive tbe  first  arduous  labors  of  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  season.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  whether  a  stock  in  a  box  hive 
is  affected  with  foul  bi'004l  or  not,  for  the 
(Klor  of  decaying  brood  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
although  it  is  well  to  reject  any  hive  hav- 
ing any  putrid  odor  about  it.  The  natural 
o<lor  of  the  hive,  produced  as  it  is  largely 
hy  honey,  wax,  i>ollen,  and  proiwlis,  is  not  ^"*' '' 
unpleasant  to  most  people,  so  that  the 
presence  of  any  disagreeable  odor  should  arouse  suspicion.  If  larvse 
that  liave  turned  black  are  seen  in  the  cells,  and  the  capping  of  tbe 
sealed  brood  is  sunken  and  in  some  instaneos  perforated,  showing 
brown  and  ropy  contcntiS  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cells,  and  tbe  putrid 
odor  is  present,  the  existence  of  foid  brood  {Bacillus  alrei  Cheshire]  is 
pretty  certain.  This  is  a  scourge  much  to  be  dreaded.  Not  only 
should  no  hives  or  colonies  be  purcliased  from  the  same  apiary,  but 
none  in  the  vicinity  of  so 
apiarj'  so  affcct«d. 


MOVING  DEES. 

In  moving  bees  the  box 
hives  should  be  turned  bot- 
tom upward,  tbe  bees  driven 
back  by  blowing  a  little 
smoke  on  them,  and  a  few 
loose  rolls  of  rags  laid  across 
tbe  lower  edges  of  the  combs 
in  such  a  manner  that  a 
piece  of  sheeting,  sacking, 
or  preferably  cheese  cloth  or 
other  open  material  may  be 
whole  lower  end   and  drawn  tightly,  so  as  to  press 
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tied  over  tbe 

the  rolls  against  the  combs  and  hold  them  in  place.  It  is  even 
well  to  tack  strips  of  lath  outside  of  the  covering,  so  placed  that 
they  will  cross  the  rolls  of  rags  and  press  the  lattet  viv*wft^Tw^^  ^s^^&kA, 
the  lower  edges  of  the  combs.    Strips  may  a\ao  \iti  \»fcVft^  «i^(i'cixi^  '^^i 
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lower  eil^B  of  tbe  liive  to  hold  the  irloth  in  place,  or  it  may  be  fastened 
by  winditip  with  stMng  coril.  The  bees  slionld  be  thus  prepivred  ah 
late  in  the  day  as  possible,  care  being  taken  that  none  escape,  and  at 
dusk  stood  bottom  upwanl  in  a  spring  conveyance  or  on  straw  or  buy 
several  inches  deep  in  tlie  box  of  a  wagon,  with  straw  packed  between 
and  around  the  hives.  It  is  advisable  to  drive  slowly,  avoiding  ruts  as 
much  as  possible.  By  turning  the  hives  bottom  upward  the  weight  of 
the  combs  rests  on  their  ]>oiDt8  of  attotOiment,  and  since  in  snch  hives 
the  combs  are  uot  always  attached  well  down  the  sides  danger  of  break- 
age is  lessened,  especially  when  the  rolls  of  cloth  are  xtresseil  against 
the  edges  of  the  combs.  If  the  bees  are  io  frame  hives,  the  frames  of 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  recently,  it  is  likely  that,  with  care  in 


driving,  the  combs  will  not  got  displaceil.  If  necessary  to  nse  a  sheet 
or  cloth  to  give  ventilation,  it  should  be  tied  over  the  top  and  the  hive 
placed  in  tlie  wagon  in  the  same  jioaitioii  it  occupied  on  the  stand,  lest 
the  combs,  not  being  attached  all  the  way  down,  should  fall  to  one  side 
or  the  otlier.  Except  during  quite  warm  weather  and  for  long  trips 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  all  the  precautions  here  indicatetl, 
although  in  case  bees  are  to  bo  trans|>orted  on  long  journeys  by  rail  or 
water  far  more  careful  i>reparatiou  is  even  necessary. 

SELECTION  OF  SITE. 

The  apiary  should  be  located  where  no  surface  water  will  collect  dnr- 
ing  heavy  stonns,  yet  the  ground  should  not  be  very  uneven,  bot  mther 
n  gentle  slope.  In  the  colder  portions  of  the  United  Sbites  a  soutii- 
enstein  cx;)osiire  is  decidedly  i)referablc,  though  in  the  Sikuth  the  sloi>e 
oftbeaite  is  lima  important  to  t\i&wQ\t\'co.ol\.W\i«(^-,  n.4L\\%Rt  southern 
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or  Boii  til  western  eKi»osiini,  Iiowcver,  will  be  i'oiintl  extremely  iinconi- 
fortable  at  times  b<tt!i  for  the  operator  and  for  liis  bees.  A  wiadbreak, 
sncli  as  a  board  fence,  a  hedge,  or  a  row  of  evergreens  on  the  nortli  und 
west,  is  advisable  as  a  prott^etion  against  sliaq)  winds  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  which  keep  manybeesfromreachlng  their  hive.t  even  when 
near  the  entrances.  Some  shade  is  desirable,  yet  such  density  as  to 
produce  daiupuess  ia  extremely  detrimentiil.  In  moist  elevated  regions, 
which  are  of  course  cool,  no  shade  will  be  needed,  except  temporarily 
for  newly  hived  swarms.  Tall  trees  are  objectionable  in  or  near  the 
apiary,  because  swarms  are  likely  to  cluster  so  liigh  as  to  render  their 
capture  difficult  and  dangerous.  Some  of  the  self-hivera  or  nonswarm- 
iag  devices  now  offered  for  sale  may  with  improvement  yet  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  but  heretofore  clipping  one  wing  of  each  laying  queen 


PiQ.ai.— AnftpUry  inCallfomla.    (Eeproduoed  from  photograph,) 

and  using  all  precautions  to  prevent  after-swarming,  makiug  ardticial 
swarms,  selection  in  breeding,  or  any  other  means  known  to  limit 
swarming,  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  occasional  issuance  of  a 
swarm  with  a  queen  having  wings.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  apiary  located  under  or  near  low  trees,  where  the  hives  can  be 
readily  seen  from  the  house,  Camiolan,  Italian,  and  Cyprian  bees  give 
leas  trouble  to  passers-by  or  to  live  stock  than  do  the  ordinary  brown 
or  German  bees,  or  hybrids  of  these  races,  yet  whatever  race  be  kept, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  apiary  as  secluded  a.'*  the  necessary  or  desirable 
conditions  will  permit. 

The  frontispiece  and  figures  20.  21,  and  75,  taken  from  photographs 
of  apiaries  located  in  dilVcrent  jiarts  of  the  country,  give  a  fair  idea  of 
sites  actually'  occupied  and  the  arrangement  «t  \i\v»>'a. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HIVES  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  safest  and  best  rule  in  making  or  selecting  hives  and  implements 
for  the  apiary  is,  have  them  simple  and  a<icurate  in  construction.  A  plain 
box  with  frames  and  as  few  other  loose  parts  as  possible  will  yield  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  beemaster  far  better  rjesnlts  than  the  most  elabo- 
rately constructed  bee  palace  manipulated  by  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  requirements  of  bees ;  in  fact,  the  most  experienced 
generally  prefer  the  former.  The  important  point  to  decide  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proposed  modification  or  adjunct  of  the  hive  is  whether 
its  adoption  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  resultant  loss  of  sim- 
plicity. While  zealously  endeavoring  to  preserve  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, however,  complete  adaptability  to  the  purpose  designed  must  be 
kept  in  view,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  because  of  a  slight  added 
expense.  The  bee  keeper  needs  but  few  implements.  With  even  a 
limited  number  of  hives,  a  smoker,  a  wax  extractor,  and  a  few  queen- 
introducing  cages  are  the  most  necessary,  and  one  or  two  bee  veils  had 
better  be  added  to  the  equii^ment,  the  total  cost  of  which  need  not  exceed 
$5  to  $6.  If  the  intention  be  to  produce  comb  honey,  and  but  a  few  hives 
are  kept,  then  sections  folded  and  with  starters  in  place  ha<l  better  be 
purchased,  but  with  ten  or  more  hives  and  time  during  the  winter  season 
to  prepare  sections  for  the  harvest,  a  section  folder  and  a  foundation 
fastener,  costing  together  about  $3,  may  be  profitably  added  to  the  outfit 
If  only  extracted  honey  is  wanted  a  honey  extractor  with  one  or  two 
uncapping  knives  should  be  purchased  instead  of  the  section  folder  and 
foundation  fastener,  the  cost  of  the  outfit  being  in  this  case  some  $15  to 
$18.  Fifty  or  even  seventy-five  hives  may  be  managed  conveniently 
and  economically  with  no  greater  investment  in  implements  than  that 
indicated  above,  and  if  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  are  wanted  the 
cost  of  the  outfit,  it  can  readily  be  seen,  need  not  exceed  $20. 

HIVES. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  style  or  form  of  hive  to  be  used  to  insure 
the  best  results,  it  should  be  stated  that  while  an  intelligent  apiarist 
whose  experience  has  been  considerable  may  be  successful  with  almost 
any  hive,  even  with  poor  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  hive  not 
only  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  bees  but  also  to  the  climate  of  the 
bee  keeper's  particular  locality,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
rapid  performance  of  all  operations  necessary  in  securing  surplus 
40 
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^oiiey,  will  very  luateriiilly  afl'ect  the  net  profit  of  an  ai>iary.  This 
'^eiiig  the  case,  the  original  (■x)stof  a  hive,  whether  a  dollar  or  two  more 
or  less,  is  of  small  importanoc  comparod  with  the  desirability  of  secnr- 
iQg  convenience  and  simplicity  in  its  management  and  of  promoting 
tl»e  welfare  of  the  bees  in  winter  and  summer.  Frame  hives  managed 
^ith  intelligence  and  skill  are  essential  to  the  greatest  snccoss.    Inac- 

•^^irately  nia^le  frame  hives,  neglected,  as  is  too        

'*"e(inently  the  ca^,  so  that  the  combs  are  built 
itTegiilariy  between  or  across  the  frames,  are  not 
One  whit  better  than  box  hives.  Even  an  iiccn- 
rately  built  frame  hive,  if  no  attention  is  given  to 
llie  spacing  of  the  frames  when  combs  are  being 
built,  will  soon  pre.sent  no  advantages  over  a  box 
hive  of  the  same  dimensions  and  having  the  same 
space  for  snpering  above  the  brood  apartment. 

The  frame  and  hive  most  in  use  in  this  country  movabio  comb  invo. 
is  the  invention  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstro'h,  and  this  (After  im  itawn  ™«- 
bive,  with  slight  mo<lifi  cat  ions,  lias  been  generally  '"'"'  ''"''""'"^ '"  '**' ' 
adopte«l  in  England  and  her  colonies.  It  is  also  becoming  known  and 
appreciated  on  the  continent  of  Euroiie.  The  patent  on  the  frame — 
tlie  essential  feature — expired  many  years  a^,  so  that  anyone  wlio  may 
wish  to  do  so  is  now  free  to  employ  the  invention.  It  is  still  used  by 
many  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  brought  out  in  1S,^2.  Others 
have  changed  the  dimensions  of  the  frames  and  given  them  different 
names,  while  retainuig  the 
special  feature, of  theiiivcn- 
tor's  princij)le,  namely,  the 
loose-fitting  frami-  suspend- 
ed by  the  projecting  ends 
of  its  top  bar  on  a  contin- 
lions  rabbet.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  tlie  Lang- 
stroth  frame  most  in  use 
are  17g  inches  long  by  9J 
inches  deep  (fig.  24).  Mr. 
M.  Quinby,  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  successful 
beemastera  of  our  century, 
preferred  frames  lli  inches 
deep  by  IS  inches  long,  and 
***■'  and  these  are  still  used  by 

many  large  honey  raisers.     (Jther  sizes  are  also  used  somewhat. 

The  bars  composing  fiames  are  usually  made  seven-eighths  inch  wide, 
attlioagh  some  prefer  to  have  the  top  bar  1  inch  or  even  1 J  inches  wide, 
and  the  bottom  bar  is  mwle  by  some  as  narrow  as  five-eighths  inch  or 
even  three-eighths  inch  8(|uure.  The  narntwer  bottom  bar,  at  least 
down  to  a  width  of  five  eighths  inch,  renders  the  i:e.n\ovB.l»iCtUfeftiM.weji 
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less  difficult,  and  l>ees  are  brushed  off  a  little  more  easily;  bnt  wfaes 
combs  cut  from  box  hives  are  to  be  fitted  iuto  the  frames  it  is  not  qnite 
80  easy  to  hold  the  pieces  in  the  center  of  the  frame  by  means  of  trans- 
ferring sticks  and  get  the  bees  to  fasten  them  securely  at  the  bottom  as 
it  is  with  fall  seveii-eighths- 
inch  bottom  bars.  Top  bars 
have  been  made  by  some 
hive  manufacturers  from 
fourth-inch  to  three- 
eight  lis- inch  strips, 
streugthened  somewhat  by 
a  very  tbin  strip  placed 
edgewise  ou  the  underside 
as  a  comb  guide;  but  such 
bars  are  much  too  light  and 
will  sag  when  filled  with 
bouey  or  with  brood  and  honey,  and  when  section  holders  or  other 
receptacles  for  surplus  honey  or  sets  of  combs  are  placed  above  them 
more  than  a  bee  space  exists  between  the  upper  and  lower  sets  of  frames 
or  between  the  section  holder  and  the  frames  below,  and  the  bees  will 
fill  in  with  bits  of  comb  between  these,  making  it  difficult  to  remove  the 
top  story  or  any  of  the  combs  from  it;  indeed,  an  attempt  under  such 


Fi(i.2S l''nmiiii  uhldi  tuiiuil  rr..ni<'ii:  ti,  butUnii  db.  iluukki  biilton.    (Orit-lpsl.) 

circumstances  to  remove  combs  from  the  top  story  generally  results 
in  tearing  the  frames  apart  and  breaking  the  combs,  and  if  honey  leaks 
out  robbing  may  be  induced  at  some  times  of  the  year,  all  because  of  an 
error  in  construction.  To  avoid  this  the  top  bar  should  never  be  less 
than  flve-eightha  inch  to  three-fourths  inch  thick,  while  for  long  top 
bars  scveu-eighths-inch  or  lincli  strips  are  preferable.  The  side  aud 
bottom  bars  may  be  matle  of  one- fourth- inch  strips.  A  corner  is  taken 
from  the  cud  of  the  top  bar  by  a  cross  cut  made  at  exactly  right  angles 
on  the  ttndemide  of  the  top  bar,  tpw\\\\\a  \o  -kvUxui  one-fourth  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  bar,  and  anotber  cut  tvom  U\ftev\4.B»w»\»m«fe\,'i\%%»fc 
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meDtioncd  one.  Each  side  bar  can  tUeii  be  niiled  by  one  nail  driven 
from  abov,e  throiifjb  tlie  ttip  bir,  and  two  driven  tbrough  tlie  side  bar 
itself  into  tlie  end  of  tlie  top 
bar.  Tbebottonibarcautlieu 
be  nailed  on,  or,  better  still, 
cut  short  enoQgh  to  permit  it 
to  be  inserted  between  the 
side  bars,  the  nails  holding  it 
to  be  driven  through  the  lat- 
ter. Kailing  frames  loosely 
or  without  getting  them  ex 
RCtly  in  trne  brings  with  it 
great  disadvantages.  Ifonly 
slightly  outofshapethoy  may 
swing  together  at  the  bottom 
or  touch  the  sidesof  the  hive, 
and  in  either  case  will  be 
gluedfastbythebees;  alsoin 

the  first  instance  the  combs,      Fo  "e-LockJ  InCobairUre     (Fron  rk'flolngsinBee 

which  are  always  built  per  Culture} 

pendicularly,  will  not  be  wholly  withm  the  Iramcs  To  avoid  these 
troubles  it  is  essential,  first,  that  the  p  irts  for  the  frames  be  cut  very 
accurately;  second,  that  the  fiime  be  in  exact  shipe  at  tlie  time  of 
nailing;  and  third,  that  the  nails  be  dri\en  lu  quite  firmly;  hmg,  slen- 
der, flat-headed  wire  nails  being  necevsirv  to  secure  proper  stiSbessof 
the  frame.  Nails  IJ  to  1^  inches  long  made  ol  No  10  or  No.  17  wire,  or 
4d.  line  wire  nails  are  the  right  size.     Nailing  in  a  form,  such  as  is  shown 


by  fig.  26,  is  therefore  advisable. 


Greater  ease  in  withdrawing  the 
frames  is  secured  by  making  the 
bottom  of  theframeone-fourth  inch 
less  in  width  than  the  iipi>er  part. 
A  round-headed  nail  or  a  curved 
wire-staple  driven  through  the  side 
bar  at  each  lower  corner  into  the 
end  of  the  bottom  bar  and  left  ])ro- 
.iecting  one  fourth  inch  will  also 
facilitate  the  removalofframesand 
their  insertion  in  the  hivewithout 
the  crushing  of  bees,  and  hence 
allow  more  rapid  manipulation.    (Fig.  2i,  pn.) 

The  hive  to  hold  the  frames  should  be  the  plainest  kind  of  a  box,  the 
frames  resting  on  rabbets  made  in  the  upper  edges.  Constructing  it 
with  lock  joints,  as  shown  in  fig.  2G,  or  by  halving  together  tho  ends 
of  the  boards,  as  in  fig.  27,  and,  in  either  case,  nailing  in  both  direc- 
tions makes  a  strong  hive  body.  The  latter  may  be  single-walVid  for 
mild  climates  or  where  cellar  wintering  is  -praettceAs  \>"at^«t  x-fc^^s*. 
legioas  it  is  advisable  to  have  permanent  doxLb\«  wafta  ■w\>ii\ta»  \sS^- 
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spaces  filled  with  cbaff,  ^ound  cork,  or  similar  material,  or  else  outer 
cases  should  be  provided  giving  space  between  the  latter  and  the  hive 
proper  for  dry  i)acking.  As  the  bees  always  try  tx)  glue  the  frames 
fast  by  means  of  propolis,  it  is  better  to  make  them  rest  on  strips  of  tin, 
galvanized  iron,  or  band  iron.  The  rabbet  should  therefore  be  made 
eleven-sixteenths  inch  deep,  and  the  strip  of  iron  or  other  metal  frame- 
rest  nailed  on  so  that  its  edge  will  project  upward  five-sixteenths  inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rabbet.  Folded  strips  of  tin  as  made  by  manu- 
facturers of  apiarian  imi)lements  are  preferable  to  single  strips  nailed 
on,  since  they  facilitate  the  sliding  of  frames  and  do  not  cut  the  top  bars 
where  the  latter  rest  upon  them  (fig.  28).  The  projecting  ends  of 
the  top  bars  being  one-fourth  inch  thick,  the  bars  themselves  come 
witbin  one-eighth  inch  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  hive.  It  is  essential 
that  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  frames  and  the  hive  should 
not  exceed  three-eighths  inch,  lest  in  time  of  plenty  the  bees  should 
build  comb  there;  nor  can  less  than  one-fourth  inch  space  be  allowe<l, 
for  if  the  bees  can  not  readily  pass  around  the  ends  of  frames  of  the 
Ljingstroth  type  they  will  glue  the  frames  to  the  side  walls  of  the  hive, 

making  it  very  diflBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  remove  them 
without  breakage.  If,  as  sug- 
gested, the  frames  are  made 
one-fourth  inch  shorter  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  that 
is,  17|  inches  at  bottom  and 
17§  inches  at  top,  the  hive 
should  then  be  ISJ^  inches  in- 
side from  front  to  rear,  the 
frames  running  in  this  direction.  If  the  frames  are  accurately  made 
there  will  then  be  one  fourth  inch  space  at  each  end  of  the  frame  just 
below  the  top  bar  and  three-eighths  inch  at  each  end  of  the  bottom 
bar.  Between  the  frames  and  the  bottom  board,  on  which  the  hive 
rests,  one-half  inch  space  answers,  but  five-eighths  inch  is  i)referable. 
The  width  of  the  hive  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  number  of  frames 
decided  upon,  1|  inches  being  allowed  for  each  frame,  and  three-eighths 
inch  added  for  the  extra  space  at  the  side.  If  a  top  story  to  contain 
frames  for  extracting  is  placed  over  the  brood  chamber,  its  depth  is  to 
be  such  as  to  leave  the  space  between  the  two  sets  of  combs  not  over 
five-sixteenths  inch,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  lower  story,  the  space  between 
the  ends  of  the  frames  and  the  hive  wall  should  be  no  more  thjin  three- 
eighths  inch.  A  good  way  to  keep  rain  from  beating  in  between  the 
stories  and  also  to  retain  the  warmth  of  the  bees  in  outdoor  wintering, 
yet  admit  of  suitable  provision  for  the  upward  escape  of  moisture,  is 
to  have  the  second  story  fit  over  the  top  of  the  lower  one,  and  rest  on 
ledges  made  by  nailing  strips  around  the  latter  one-half  inch  below  the 
upper  edge.  As  this  makes  the  \ip\><iT  ^U^t-^  wearly  2  inches  larger  from 
&out  to  rear  than  the  lower  oive,  \t  wWWi^Tkfccftssaai  ^>Msa.  ^ismss^^vjci^ 


Fio.  28.— Section  of  improved  tin  frame-rest:  it,  foldcwl 
edge  on  which  frame  rests;  B  and  A  nails.  (From 
Gleanings.; 
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this  story  for  frames  to  make  the  front  and  rear  <1oiible-walled.  This 
is  easily  done  by  tackiug  on  the  inside  of  each  end  two  half-ineh  strips, 
on  which  a  half-iuch  board  is  then  nailed.  These  inside  end  pieces 
should  be  only  wide  enough  to  reach  within  tliree- fourths  inch  of  the 
top  edge  of  the  outer  ends,  and,  like  the  lower  story,  should  be  finished 
at  the  top  with  a  metal  rabbet  for  the  frames  to  rest  on.  or  the  inside 
piece  may  be  made  to  come  within  tliree- eighths  inch  of  the  top  and  its 
upper  edge  beveled  so  the  frames  can  not  be  greatly  propolizod,  an 
arrangement  which  answers  very  well  for  this  story. 

As  to  the  width  of  hives  and  consequent  mimbor  of  frames  each 
story  is  to  hold,  there  has  been  of  late  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  original  Langstroth  hiye  held  ten  frames  in  the  lower  story  and 


f  lU.  2>.— TLB  Luigatruth  hi 


eleven  frames  in  the  second  or  top  story.  A  demand  lor  sniallcr-sized 
brood  chambers  and  uniformity  of  the  stories  having  l>een  created,  the 
larger  hive-manufacturing  establishments  gave  hives  constructed  to 
hold  eight  frames  the  must  prominent  i>lace  in  their  catalogues,  and 
by  many  it  was  considered  that  thoMO  who  adhered  to  the  older,  larger 
form  did  so  merely  through  conservatism.  But  after  Some  years'  trial 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  larger  hives  seems  to  have  Ret  in,  especially 
among  producers  of  extracted  honey.  Many  of  the  latter  are  finding 
that  with  carefully  bred  queens  even  twelve-frame  brood  apartments 
give  tlie  best  results.  The  author's  experience  of  over  twenty-five  years 
with  frame  hives  of  various  sizes  and  styles,  both  American  and  foreign, 
in  widely  differing  climates,  convinces  him  that  to  restrict  a  hive  to 
a  capacity  of  less  than  ten  frauies  for  the  biooO,  t:\i3.i£0a%x  "\%.,\'&.  toki^ 
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localities,  undesirable,  but  it  will  frequently  be  found  advantageoos 
to  contract  temporarily  the  space  occupied  by  tbe  bees.  For  extracted 
bouey  alone,  espei^ially  in  any  region  having  a  short  flow  of  houey, 
twelve-fraiue  capacity  is  preferable.  Thiu,  movable  partitions,  known 
aa  "diviHioD  boards,"  eiiiiblo 
one  to  contract  the  space  at 
will,  and  the  a<l<lition  of  su- 
pers or  top  stories  gives  stor- 
age room  for  surplus  lioney. 
Some  prefer  to  have  the  hive 
in  one  story  lioldhig  twice 
tlie  usual  number  of  frames 
and  uontractiUle  with  a  divi- 
sion board.  Theeiitrauce  is 
then  usually  at  one  end,  )iar- 
allel  with  the  combs,  and  the 
surplus  liouey  is  obtained  from  the  rear  part  of  the  hive,  either  in  see- 
tious  held  ill  wide  frames  or  it  is  extracted  with  a  machine  from  onli- 
nary  frames.  This  plan  reuders  at  cess  to  all  of  the  frames  somewhat 
easier  than  when  two  or  more  stones  are  used,  but  as  tbe  methods  now 
most  followed  involve  on 
the  whole  less  manipula- 
tion of  individual  frames 
than  was  formerly  deemed 
advantageous  this  supe- 
riority can  not  count  for 
much — hardly  enough  in 
fact  to  balance  the  limita- 
tion as  to  the  numbi;r  of 
frames  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  larger  and  more 
unwieldy  hive  bodies,  cov- 
ers, and  bottom  boards. 

Small  hives  may  yield 
excellent  results  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  skillful  Ix'e- 
master,  but  an  equal  de- 
gree of  skill  will,  in  gen- 
eral, give  as  good,  if  not 
better,  returns  from  large 
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hives,  and  the  novice  who  may  not  know  just  when  or  liuw  to  perform 
all  oiHivatious  will  find  himself  much  safer  with  hives  holding  ten  or 
twelve  frames  in  each  story,  and  far  mort*  likely  to  secure  good  relurne 
from  them  than  from  smaller  ones. 

A  good,  tight  roof  or  cover  is  indispcjisable,  well  painted,  so  tbat  no 
drop  of  water  can  get  in  from  '.vbov«.    A  llat  roof  slanting  from  front  to 
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rear  will  answer,  but  a  ventilated  gable  roof  with  the  sides  well  slanted 
is  far  preferable.  Above  the  sections  or  the  upper  set  of  frames  a  piece 
of  carriage  cloth,  enameled  side  down,  should  be  laid  during  the  summer 
season  to  prevent  too  great  escape  of  heat  above  and  to  keep  the  bees 
from  getting  into  the  roof  or  propolizing  it.  The  cloth  is  more  suitable 
than  a  board,  since  the  latter  when  propolized  can  not  be  removed  with- 
out considerably  jarring  the  bees.  If  the  carriage  cloth  be  weighted 
with  a  board  which  has  been  clamped  with  a  strip  across  each  end  to 
prevent  warping,  there  will  be  less  propolization  of  the  sections  above 
or  building  of  bits  of  comb  on  the  tops  of  the  frames  when  these  have 
been  used.  To  dispense  with  tliis  extra  piece  and  also  to  render  the 
gable  cover  flat  on  the  underside,  tbe  board  which  rests  on  the  car- 
riage cloth  may  be  nailed  to  the  cover  permanently.  During  very  hot 
weather  the  quilt  may  be  turned  back  and  the  cover  propped  up. 

The  bottom  board  to  the  hive  may  be  nailed  i)ermanently  or  the  hive 
may  be  merely  placed  on  it.  In  either  case  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
hive  should  be  wide  enough  to  come  down  over  the  edges  of  the  bottom 
board  and  thus  shed  all  water  that  runs  down  the  outside  of  the  hive. 
A  sloping  board  in  front  will  facilitate  the  entrance  of  heavily  laden  bees 
and  many  that  fall  to  the  ground  will  crawl  in  if  the  hive  is  within  8  or 
10  inches  of  the  ground.  Many  persons  i)lace  the  bottom  boards  directly 
on  the  ground,  and  the  majority  have  them  but  3  or  4  inches  above  the 
surface.  By  arranging  them  farther  from  the  ground,  at  least  6  or  8 
inches,  dampness  is  avoided  and  the  ease  in  manipulation  is  greatly 
increased.  English  manufacturers  make  the  Langstroth  hive  with  per- 
manent legs  some  6  or  8  inches  long.  This  is  no  doubt  necessary  in 
the  damp  climate  of  that  country,  and  even  here  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air  beneath  the  hive  and  the  entrance  of  direct  rays  of  sunlight  at 
times  are  so  benefieial  that  there  might  well  be  a  return  to  this  valua- 
ble feature,  which  was  part  of  the  original  Langstroth  hive. 

Great  accuracy  of  parts  must  be  insisted  upon  in  hives  and  frames, 
both  because  covers  and  top  stories  should  be  made  to  fit  interchange- 
ably, and  because  the  bees  carry  out  their  own  work  with  great  pre- 
cision, so  that  ease  in  manipulation  of  combs  can  only  be  secured  by 
nice  adjustment.  Hives  cut  by  machinery  are  therefore  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  and  though  most  of  those  kept  in  stock  by  apiarian  manu- 
facturers do  not  include  in  their  construction  all  of  the  features  men- 
tioned above,  they  still  answer  in  most  particulars  the  requirements 
of  bee  life,  and,  if  proper  protection  for  the  winter  be  afforded,  are  very 
serviceable. 

IMPLEMENTS. 
BEE  SMOKERS. 

No  well-appointed  apiary  in  these  days  is  without  one  or  more  bee 
smokers.  The  professional  bee  keeper  who  has  once  used  a  bellows 
smoker  would  as  soon  think  of  dispensing  with  this  imyleuveixt  ^(^  q» 
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skillful  cook  would  l>c  dispuseil  to  go  back  from  the  modem  cooking 
range  to  tbe  old-faahioneil  fireplace. 

For  buudre«la  of  ycivrs  smoke  Uaa  Imjcu  used  to  quell  and  even  stupefy 
bees,  aod  various  forms  of  bco  smokers  have  long  been  used;  bat  tbe 
modern  bellows  form,  so  far  superior  to  tlic  old  clumsy  implements 
wbicli  oftentimes  requireil  both  hands  of  the  opemtor,  or  to  be  held 
between  tbe  tcetb,  is  purely  an  American  invention,  Mr.  M.  Quinby, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  imjiroved  methods  in  apiculture  in  America,  was 
tbe  inventor  of  the  bellows  smoker  having  tlie  fire  liox  at  the  side  of 
the  bellows  so  arranged  as  to  eiia. 
^V^'^j)  We  the  operator  to  work  it  with 
^  ■■,  J     one  hand,  and  when  not  in  use  to 

Btiind  it  upright  and  secure  a  draft 
wbicli  would  keep  the  fire  going, 
('urtiiin  improvements  ou  the  original  Quinby  smoker 
have  been  made  without  changing  the  general  form  of 
the  implement,  one  of  thu  most  effective  and  durable  of 
these  improvtM)  makes  being  the  Bingham  direeC-draft 

Kiuokcr,    Other  modifications  are  the  Crane,  with  a  cut- 

Fici.3!— TheBtnK-  off  valvc,  the  Clark,  mil,  and  Cornell  smokers.  The 
ham  ihw  mnoker.  mt'diuni  iiud  larger  sized  smokers,  even  for  use  in  small 
apiaries,  are  preferable.  They  light  easier,  take  in  all  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
bold  fire  better,  while  tbcy  are  always  much  more  effective  since  they 
furnish  a  large  volume  of  smoke  at  a  given  instant,  thus  nipping  in  the 
bud  any  incipient  rebellion.  Tbe  bee  smoker  and  its  use  are  well  shown 
by  flgs.  12,  32,  and  53. 

Veils  for  the  protection  of  tbe  face  will  bo  needed  at  times — for  vis- 
itors if  not  for  the  manipulator.  Tbe  begiuner,  however,  slionhi  use 
one  under  all  circumstances  until  he  has  actpiired  some  skill  in  o[>oniiig 
hives  and  manipulating  frames  and  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  notes  of  bees,  so  that  he  will  have  confidence  when  they 
are  buzzing  about  liim  and  will  know  when  it  is  really  safe  to  dispense 
with  the  face  protector.  Veils  are  made  of  various  materials.  In  those 
which  offer  the  lc;ist  ohstructiou  to  the  sight,  black  silk  tulle  or  brus- 
sels  net  is  used,  tbe  meshes  of  whicli  are  hexagonal.  Linen  brussels 
net  is  more  durable  than  silk,  as  is  also  cotton,  though  the  latter  turns  ' 
gray  in  time  and  obstructs  the  vision.  By  making  the  front  only  of 
silk  and  tbe  sides  of  some  ordinary  white  cotton  netting  the  oust  of  the 
veil  is  less,  but  it  is  not  so  comfortable  to  wear  in  hot  weather,  bein^ 
less  open.  A  rubber  cord  is  drawn  into  the  upper  edge,  which  brings 
the  latter  snugly  in  about  the  hat  baud.  By  having  the  veil  long  and 
fuU  and  drawing  it  over  a  straw  hat  with  a  wide,  stiff  brim,  tying  the 
lower  edge  about  the  shoulders  or  buttoning  it  inside  a  jacket  or  coat, 
tbe  face  is  securely  protected.     (Fig.  12.) 
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The  houey  extractor  (fig.  33)  cousists  uf  a  large  cau,  witliiu  which  a 
liglit  metal  hasket  revolves.  The  full  combs  of  honey,  fi'ont  which  the 
cappings  of  the  cells  have  been  removed  by  a  sharp  knife,  are  placed 
iiis,ide  the  basket  and  after  several 
rapid  revolutions  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple gearing  are  found  to  have  been 
emptied  of  their  contents.  The  combs, 
only  very  slightly  damaged,  can  then 
be  returned  to  the  hives  tu  be  refilled 
by  the  bees.  If  extra  sets  of  combs 
are  on  hand  to  supply  as  fast  as  the 
bees  need  the  room  in  wliicb  to  store 
honey,  great  yields  can  often  be  ob- 
tained. A  good  extra<!tor  should  be 
made  of  metal,  and  the  basket  in 
which  the  combs  are  revolved  should 
bo  light,  strong,  and  doubly  brace<l 
on  the  outside  so  that  the  wire-cloth 
surface,  against  which  the  combs 
press,  will  not  yield.    The  wire  cloth  """'''  ""'"■""■ 

used,  as  well  as  all  interior  parts  of  the  extractor,  should  be  tinned, 
as  acids  of  honey  act  on  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  iron,  etc.  Wire  cloth 
made  of  coarse  wire  and  wiih  meshes  one-balf  inch  square  is  often 
used,  but  it  injures  the  surfa^ie  of  new  combs  and  those  very  heavy 
with  honey  more  than  that  mn<le 
of  about  No.  20  wire  and  with 
one- fourth -inch  meshes. 

For  removing  the  wax  cov- 
ering with  which  the  bees  close 
the  full  cellsa  peculiarly  shaped 
knife,  known  tis  an  uncapping  knife,  is  needed  ((^ga.  3i  and  35).  The 
blade,  which  should  be  of  the  finest  steel  to  hold  a  keen  edge,  is  fixed 
at  such  an  angle  with  the  handle  as  to  keep  the  hand  that  grasp.'s  the 
latter  from  rubbing  over  the  surfivce  of  the  comb  or  the  edges  of  the 
-frames.  The  form  of  knife  with 
curved  point  is  best  adapted  to 
reach  any  depression  in  the  comb, 
which,  if  uncapped  and  emptied 
of  itslioney,  will  likely  next  time  ^lo.  3s.-BiDgbun  &  Hethoringtnn  uncppioe 
be  built  out  even  witli  the  general  °  "■ 

sarface.  Dipping  the  knife  in  hot  water  facilitates  rapid  work,  and 
of  course  the  lieavier-bladed  knives  hold  the  heat  better  than  thin- 
bladed  ones,  juid  are  for  tliis  reason  preferred  i  >y  some;  also  because 
they  more  surely  lift  the  capping  clear  from  the  autiadift  tt^  "Ottft  i;»>ij^. 
i5i!r^—No.  1 i 
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WAX   EXTRACTORS. 

A  Holar  wax  extnurtor  i.-*  needed  ill  every  upiury ;  several  are  kept 
ruiiiiiugiii  iiiaiiy  lart;e  atiiarieis.  Extractors  which  reDiler  wax  by  steam 
are  ulso  used.  To  the  hitter  <;lass  belongs  the  improved  Swiss  wax 
extractor  (fig.  36).  This  implement,  invented  in  Switzerland  and 
imiiroved  in  America,  consists  of  a  tin  or  copi>er  vessel  with  a  circle  of 
perforations  in  the  bottom  near  the  sides  to  let  in  st^ani  from  a  boiler 
below,  and  within  this  Tipi)cr  vessel  another  receptacle — the  comb 
rei^eiver — made  of  perfor.ite<t  zinc.  Its  nse,  as  well  as  that  of  the  .solar 
wax  extractor,  is  de.'icribed  under  the  hi'jid  of  "Wax  production." 

Within  a  few  years  wax  extractors  employing  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  known  as  solar  wax  extractors  have  come  int^i  {reneraluse(lig.OI). 
The  essential  features  in  all  the  forms  that  have  been  devised  are  a 
metal  tank  with  a  glass  cover  and  nsually  a  wire-cloth  strainer,  below 
which  is  placed  the  receptacle  for  the  wax, 
the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  enable  one  to  tilt 
it  at  sneb  an  angle  as  will  cateh  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
solar  wax  extractor  is  increased  by  having 
the  glass  doubled,  and  adding  also  a  reflector, 
su<h  as  a  mirror  or  a  sheet  of  bright  inetiil. 
An  inii>ortant  advantage  of  the  solar  wax 
extractor  is  the  ease  with  wliich  small  quan- 
tities of  comb  can  be  rendered.  By  having 
this  machine  much  is  tlierefore  saved  that 
might  be  ruined  by  wax  moth  larvje  if  allow- 
ed to  accumulate,  besides  serving  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  these  pests  about  the  a[>iary. 
The  wax  obtained  by  solar  heat  is  also  of 
clean,  never  water -soikked  nor  scorched,  and 
also  light  ia  color,  owing  to  llie  bleaching  iuttion  of  the  sunlight. 

The  cost  of  a  medium-sized  solar  wax  extractor  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  larger  Swiss  steam  extractors,  yet  of  the  two  thefonner  is  likely 
to  prove  by  far  the  more  valuable,  even  though  it  can  be  used  only 
during  the  warmer  months. 


superior  quality, 


(Jl'KKN-lNTIlODUCING   CAGES. 

In  every  apiaiy  there  should  he  several  of  these  ou  hand.  The  best 
are  such  as  permit  (lie  raging  of  the  queen  directly  on  the  comb  over 
cells  of  honey.  A  little  jiractice  will  enable  anyone  to  make  very 
serviceable  and  cheap  cages  for  introducing  (lueens.  From  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  having  ten  to  twelve  nicslies  to  the  inch  cut  a  strip  2  inches 
wide;  cut  this  in  pieces  -IJ  inclies  long,  nill  each  piece  around  a  stick 
to  fi'ivo  it  a  rylindriud  form,  lap  the  edges,  and  sew  with  a  piece  of 
wue.     Then  in  ouc  cud  of  this  eyV\m\tT  mA\.e  *\t¥,  ftw^ft-tyiarters  inch 
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apart  antl  three-quarters  iucb  deep,  and  bend  over  tliu  tongues  tbus 
formed  so  as  to  close  tins  eud  of  the  cage.  With  the  flat  end  of  a 
I)eiicil  press  nartii  wax  or  comb  into  the  bottom  inside  to  gi  vo  it  flrmness. 
Theu  unravel  five  or  six  strands  of  the  wire  cloth  at  the  other  end. 
The  wire  points  left  after  unraveling  these  strands  may  be  prease<l  into 
the  eonib  so  as  to  confine  a  queen  and  fonr  or  live  of  her  atteudaut 
workers.     (Fig.  66.) 

Most  of  the  queen- mailing  cages  are  arranged  to  admit  of  their  use 
iu  iiitroduciug  the  queens  also,  so  that  when  received  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  a  cork  and  i)laco  the  cage  on  top  of  the  brood  frames, 
thus  admitting  the  bees  to  the  candy.  Tliey  will  eat  their  w;iy  in  and 
release  the  queen  in  twenty-four  to  forty  eight  hours.  This  x»Iau  is 
very  good  for  such  as  lack  experience  iu  liandliug  qneeus,  and  hence 
might  injure  them  by  graspiug  the  abdomen,  by  pinching  the  thorax 
too  hard,  or  by  catching  the  legs  on  the  wire  cloth  of  the  introduciug 


During  warm  weather  liquid  food  may  be  plaeed  in  any  open  recep- 
tacles which  can  be  set  iu  the 
upper  stories  of  the  hives.    Tiu 
fruit  or  vegetable  cans  that  have 
been  used  may  bo  made  to  serve 

the  pariJose,  a  w<H)deii  float  for    fio.3t— stmi-iicity  r*.-.!.,.    (i.-r«m  a  ii  c  of  b» 
each  or  some  bits  of  comb  being  cnium;.) 

pnt  iu  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning;  but  during  cool  weather  feeders 
arranged  to  admit  the  bees  bnt  not  permit  the  escape  of  heat  had  better 


^ 


FN.3e.-FTiilt-Jw  bee  feeder.    Bottom  of  feeding  Btaje  and  VMlo"'**.'***'*'*'***^^"^'*-    *^''»^ 
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be  employed.  Glass  fruit  jars  with  metal  caps  are  generally  at  hand,  and 
make  excellent  feeders  by  merely  punching  a  few  holes  in  each  cap. 
After  the  jar  is  filled  with  liquid  food  and  the  cap  screwed  on  tightly 
it  is  inverted  over  a  feed  hole  in  the  quilt  or  honey  board.  The  cap,  or 
top  story,  with  cover,  protects  the  whole,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  when 
more  food  is  wanted  by  merely  raising  the  cover  slightly.  If  arranged 
on  a  feeding  stage  covered  on  the  underside  with  wire  cloth,  as  shown 
in  fig.  38,  feeding  may  be  accomplished  without  being  troubled  by  the 
workers. 

Feeders  of  various  forms  constructed  of  wood  or  tin,  or  of  these 
materials  combined,  most  of  them  serving  the  puriwse  excellently,  are 
oflfered  in  catalogues  of  apiarian  manufacturers. 

SECTION  FOLDERS. 

Sections  can  be  folded  or  put  together  readily  over  an  accurately 
made  block  just  large  enough  to  fill  the  space  inclosed  by  a  section, 
and  several  m^ichines  to  facilitate  the  work  in  case  it  is  to  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  have  been  devised. 

BEE  ESCAPES. 

The  bee  escape  (fig.  39)  is  an  irax)ortant  labor-saving  invention  for 
the  honey  producer.    A  number  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  necessary 

in  every  apiary.  They  are  in- 
serted in  holes  bored  in  a  hon- 
ey board  and  used  in  freeing 
supers  from  bees,  as  described 
under  "Honey  production." 

FOUXDATIOX  FASTENERS. 

x^    on    rri   T>  ♦  1  For  sections, — Several  styles 

Fio.  39.— The  Porter  spring  boo  escape.  ^ 

of  implements  for  fastening 
thin  foundation  in  sections  have  been  devised.  All  of  them  do  the 
work  well.  A  simple  one,  which  is  also  low  priced,  is  Parker's;  Clark's 
and  the  Daisy  are  also  highly  recommended,  and  A.  C.  Miller's  is  very 
complete,  working  automatically.  The  latter,  and  the  Daisy  shown  in 
fig.  40,  each  re(iuire  the  use  of  a  lamp. 

For  frames. — If  the  top  bars  of  the  frames  have  a  slot  or  saw  kerf 
one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  inch  deep  on  the  underside,  made  by 
passing  them  lengthwise  over  a  circular  saw,  sheets  of  foundation  can 
be  very  readily  fastened  by  slipping  the  edge  into  this  groove  and  run- 
ning melted  wax  along  the  artglo  formed  on  each  side  by  the  founda- 
tion and  the  top  bar.  A  bent  spoon  or  a  tin  cup  with  a  small  nozzle  is 
handy  for  this  purpose.  If  the  top  bar  is  flat  on  the  underside  it  will 
be  necessary  to  press  the  foundation  firmly  against  it;  that  is,  to  incor- 
I)orate  the  edge  of  the  wax  sheet  into  the  wood  of  the  top  bar  by  rub- 
biug^  it  with  a  smooth  bit  of  hard  wood  ov  boue^  such  as  a  knife  handle, 
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moistening  this  implement  to  prevent  tlie  was  from  stiekiDg,  and  tben 
fix  it  firmly  by  pouring  mclteil  wiix  down  the  other  side.  In  the  ease 
of  top  bars  having  triangular  comb  guides  or  a  projecting  tougiie  oil 
the  underside  the  fonndation  can  be  securely  fastened  by  merely  cut- 
ting five  or  six  slits  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch 
deep  in  one  edgeof  the  foundation  and  bending  the 
tongues  tlius  fornuHl  in  alternate  directions  so  as 
to  place  tlie  V-edge  of  the  top  bar  between  them, 
when  they  can  be  firmly  atta<;hcd  to  the  t«p  bar  by 
rubbing  with  a  kuife  handle  as  before.  Soapsuds 
or  stitrch  water  may  be  used  to  advantiipe  in  moist- 
ening the  knife  handle.  The  foundation  roller  {fig. 
41),  a  small  disk  of  hard  wood  which  revolves  in  a 
slot  ut  the  end  of  a  handle  and  costs  but  a  tew 
cents,  does  effective  work  in  fastening  foundation 
in  brood  frames;  iii  fact,  it  is  rather  better  than 
the  knife  handle  for  the  work  just  lucutioncd,  ex- 
cept that  it  will  not  reach  into  the  corners  of  the 
frames,  and  to  secure  the  foundation  there  the  knife 
handle  must  still  bo  used.  The  roller  wUl  need  to  ^  '.i'„t*n^fMMnor.'°''(F^m 
be  moistened  the  same  as  the  knife  handle.  GioininsH.) 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  sheets  of  foundation  be  well 
fastened,  for  if  one  edge  breaks  loose  with  the  weight  of  the  bees  it  will 
crumple  down  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  rum  that  comb,  or  rather  to 
prevent  the  building  of  a  good  comb  iu  the  frame  iu  questiou,  but  also 


very  likely  in  the  adjoining  frames  if  they  have  not  been  previously 
built  out;  and  in  this  case  damage  will  probably  result  to  them.  To 
prevent  bulging  of  the  comb  it  is  also  essential  that  the  sheets  of  foun- 
dation, if  not  wired,  be  narrower  than  the  inside  depth  of  the  frame 
and  shorter  than  ifes  inside  length.    A.  ial\  iutSi  oi  ft\>aR»  ^•i\i&.>^ 
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allowed  between  the  bottom  bar  and  the  sheet  of  foundation,  and  a 
half  inch  Jit  each  end  for  two-thirds  of  the  way  up. 

With  these  precautions  swarms  may  even  be  hived  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation  without  wiring  the  frames;  but  the  practice  will  probably 
continue  of  using  starters,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  swarms,  and,  when  full 
sheets  are  employed,  of  alternating  them  with  combs  already  built  out. 
Some  prefer  to  wire  the  frames  even  though  it  is  considerable  trouble, 
for  the  combs  require  less  .attention  while  in  process  of  construction 
and  are  firmer  for  shipping,  for  use  in  the  extractor,  or  for  any  other 
manipulation.  Two  or  three  horizontal  wires  will  suffice.  No.  30 
annealed  tinned  wire  is  the  preferable  size  and  quality.  The  end  bars 
of  the  frame  are  pierced  by  four  holes,  the  first  1  inch  below  the 
top  bar.  A  small  tack  secures  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  is  then 
passed  back  and  forth  and  drawn  up  so  as  to  leave  no  slack.  The 
four  horizontal  wires,  2  inches  apart,  will  be  sufficient  to  render 
combs  quite  secure.    After  fastening  the  foundation  to  the  top  bar  in 

the  usual  way  the  wires  are 
embedded  in  the  wax  by  a 
spur  embedder,  which  is  a 
small  wheel  with  grooved 
teeth  (fig.  42).  Where  large 
numbers  of  frames  are  to 
be  wired  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  small  bat- 
tery will  do  the  work  more 
neatly  and  quickly  than  the 
spur  embedder. 

The  disadvantages  of  wiring  frames  are,  first,  its  expense,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  time  employed  in  doing  it;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  wire  does  not  get  embedded  into  the  midrib  of  the  founda- 
tion, as  is  sure  to  happen  in  many  cases,  the  rearing  of  brooil  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  also,  under  the  methods  employed  by  the  majority  in 
wintering,  moisture  is  very  likely  to  cause  the  combs  to  cleave  from  the 
wires,  whereupon  the  bees  are  disposed  to  gnaw  the  combs  away  from 
the  wires  in  spots  and  not  rebuild  them. 

These  disadvantages,  except  that  of  expense,  are  overcome  by  incor- 
porating fine  wire  in  the  sheets  of  foundation  when  they  are  rolled. 
The  sheets  are  trimmed  with  wooden  shears,  which  leave  the  ends  of 
the  wires  projecting.  These  are  then  glued  to  the  bars  of  the  frame. 
The  added  expense  is  again  the  main  objection,  except  to  those  who 
wish  to  ship  colonies  or  nuclei,  or  transport  them  from  place  to  place 
for  pasturage. 

COMB-FOUNDATION  MACHINKS. 

The  first  attempts  to  give  bees  outlines  of  cells  as  a  basis  for  comb 

building  were  made  in  Germany.    The  top  bars  of  the  frames  were 

coated  on  the  underside  wit\i  "beeswax,  ^\\\i  ^  ^ttv^  of  wood  having 


Fio.  42.— Spur  wire-embedder.    (From  Gleauiugs.) 
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tlie  outlines  of  bees'  cells  cut  on  it  was  then  pressed  iigainst  this  wax 
BO  ns  to  form  a  guide  wliieli  should  lea^l  the  bees  to  build  their  combs 
within  the  frames.  This  was  only  a  comb  guide,  but  was  succeeded  by 
small  strips  of  wax  having  the  outlines  of  bees' cells  pressed  on  them 
by  hand,  a  block  of  wood  being  engraved  for  this  puri>osc.  The  gen- 
eral us©  of  comb  foundation,  especially  of  the  full  sheets,  vraa  only 
made  possible  through  the  improved  means  of  manufacturing  it  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  The  slow  process  of  hand  stamping  was 
snccecded  by  its  rapid  ])roduction  on  machines,  tiie  essential  feature  of 
which  is  two  engraved  cylinders 
between  which  the  warm  sheet  of 
wax  is  made  to  pass  (tig.  43).  Such 
machines  are  now  made  in  numer- 
ous patterns  costing  from  ^1.1  up. 
Foundation  is  ma<]e  with  flat-bot- 
tomed cells  and  also  with  the  same 
form  as  that  given  by  the  bees  to 
combs  constructed  wholly  by  them- 
selves. Both  sorts  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  bees  and  built  out, 
Botb  these  kinds  are  also  made  in 
varions  qualities  and  weights.  Only 
a  good  quality  of  perfectly  juire 
beeswax  should  be  accepted.  Brood 
foundation  is  made  iu  light, medium, 
and  heavy  weights.  For  use  in  sec- 
tion boxes  thin  suridus  and  extra  thin  surjdus  are  made  of  light-colored 
wax.  When  full  sheets  are  used  in  sections  it  is  better  to  have  it  cttia 
thin  lest  there  should  be  a  noticeable  toughness  of  the  midrib,  technically 
known  as  "fishbone."  For  unwircd  frames  the  medium  or  heavy  brood- 
comb  foundation  should  be  employed. 

Until  used  it  is  best  to  keep  comb  foundation  between  sheets  of  paper 
and  well  wrapped,  since  if  long  exposed  to  the  air  the  surface  of  the 
wax  hardens  somewhat,  but  if  well  jvacked  it  may  be  used  years  aft«r 
it  was  madewitb  almost  the  same  advantage  as  when  first  rolled  out. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  make  foundation  successfully,  and 
those  who  use  but  a  small  amount  will  do  better  to  purchase  their  supply. 
The  high  quality  of  nearly  all  of  the  foundation  thus  far  supplied  in  this 
country  has  also  justified  this  plan.  Should  the  jiractice  of  adulter- 
ating wax  become  as  common  among  comb-foundation  manufacturers 
in  this  country  as  on  the  continent  of  Kurope  uo  doubt  many  more 
would  procure  machines  and  make  their  own  foaudatiou. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BBI!  PASTURAQE. 

Bees  obtain  their  food  from  such  a  variety  of  sources  that  there  are 
few  localities  in  our  country  where  a  small  apiary  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  a  surplus  above  its  own  needs.  Even  in  the  center  of  our  larger 
cities  bees  placed  on  the  roofs  of  stores  and  dwellings  have  often  fur- 
nished quite  a  surplus  gathered  from  the  gardens  of  the  city  and  its 
environs.  Again,  in  regions  where  the  soU  is  too  light,  rocky,  or  wet 
to  admit  of  profitable  cultivation,  it  is  often  the  case  that  honey-pro- 
ducing plants  abound;  indeed,  waste  land  is  frequently  far  more  profit- 
able for  the  honey-producer  than  fields  that  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  especially  when  the  latter  are  mainly  devoted  to  grain  or 
potato  raising,  for  insignificant  weeds  in  field  or  swamp  often  yield 
honey  abundantly,  and  among  the  best  yielders  are  certain  forest  trees, 
whose  blossoms,  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  ground  and  in 
some  instances  their  small  size,  escape  notice.  Showy  flowers  made 
double  by  the  gardener's  skill,  such  as  roses,  dahlias,  chrysanthemums, 
etc.,  have  rarely  any  attraction  for  our  honey  bees.  Moreover,  the  small 
number  of  these  ornamental  plants  usually  found  in  any  one  locality 
renders  the  honey  yield,  even  in  case  they  are  abundant  secreters  of 
nectar,  so  slight  that  they  are  of  little  value.  The  novice  who  is  seek- 
ing to  determine  the  honey  resources  of  his  locality  should  therefore 
not  be  led  into  error  by  these.  He  should  compare  the  flora  of  his 
locality  with  reliable  lists  of  honey-producing  plants,  and,  if  possible, 
consult  some  practical  beemaster  familiar  with  his  surroundings.  And 
all  information  on  this  score  should  be  fully  accepted  only  after  care- 
ful* verification,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  to  be  deceived  regarding 
the  sources  of  given  honey  yields — plants  which  produce  abundantly 
one  season  not  always  yielding  the  next,  or  those  that  produce  honey 
freely  in  one  portion  of  the  country  not  yielding  anything  in  another. 
Soil  and  climate,  the  variations  of  successive  seasons,  and  all  other 
conditions  affecting  plant  growth— conditions  which  even  the  most  skill- 
Inl  scientific  agriculturists  admit  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand, 
and  in  many  respects,  as  yet  unexplainable — influence  the  amount  and 
quality  of  nectar  secreted  by  a  given  plant 

The  danger  of  overstocking  is  largely  imaginary,  yet  in  estab- 
lishing a  large  apiary  it  is  ot  course  essential  to  look  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  location,  and  especially  to  decide  only  upon  a  place 
where  two  or  more  of  the  leading  honey-producing  plants  are  pres- 
ent in  great  numbers.  In  the  North,  willows^  alder,  maples,  dan- 
delioDy  fruit  blossoms,  tulip  tree  (^frecvxieiwW^  ci^^-^Xiitft^^ood),  locust, 
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clovers  (white,  alsike,  crimson,  and  inainrootli  red),  with  alfivlfa  and 
nielilot,  chestnut,  linden  or  ba^swood,  Indian  corn,  huckwiieat,  tire- 
weed,  willow-herb,  laiotweeds,  mints,  eleonie,  golilen-rods,  Hitanish 
neetUe,  and  asters  may  be  cited  as  the  chief  sources  of  pollen  and 
boney;  and  of  these  the  tulip  treo,  locust,  white  clover,  alfalfa,  melilot, 
linden,  and  buckwheat  fnmisli  most  of  the  surplus  honey.  The  frnit 
blossoms,  with  the  excei>tion  of  raspberry,  como  so  early  that  a  small 
proportion  only  of  the  colonies  are  sufRciently  strong  to  store  surplus, 


and  of  course  this  statement  applies  with  still  more  force  to  plants  which 
blossom  before  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc.  Some  of  the  clovers,  mustard, 
rai>e,  cultivated  teasel,  chestnut,  barberry,  sunmc,  coral  berry,  plciiris\- 
root,  fireweed, borage,  mints,  willow-herb,  Spanish  needles,  cleonie,  etc., 
though  yielding  well,  are  only  found  abundantly  over  certain  areas, 
and  do  not  therefore  snpjdy  any  considerable  portion  of  tlie  honey  that 
appears  on  the  market.,  though  when  any  of  them  arc  plentiful  in  a 
certain  locality  the  bee  keeper  localed  (here  will  find  in  nearly  all  civses 
that  the  surplus  honey  is  }:rc.;itly  increasM  UtercVi^, 
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In  the  middle  section  of  our  coantiy,  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
l^orth  Carolina  westward,  most  of  the  sources  named  above  are  i>resent^ 
although  the  maples  (particularly  hard  maple)  furnish  less,  and  fruit 
bloom,  the  clovers,  linden,  and  buckwheat  are  not  as  great  yielders  as  in 
the  North.  Sourwood  or  sorrel  tree,  mountain  laurels,  sour  gum  or 
tupelo,  huckleberry,  cowpea,  magnolia,  and  persimmon  make  up  in  part 
for  these,  the  sourwood  being  especially  important,  while  in  some  locali- 
ties certain  species  of  asters  yield  very  abundantly.  The  tulip  tree 
(known  commonly  as  poplar)  is  a  greater  yielder  than  in  the  North, 
while  in  the  western  portion  of  the  middle  section  the  Bocky  Mountain 
bee  plant  or  cleome  and  more  extensive  areas  of  alfalfa  and  melilotare 
very  important  sources. 

In  the  more  southern  States  fruit  bloom  is  far  from  being  as  great  a 
source  of  honey  as  in  the  North,  though  with  the  extension  of  orange 
groves  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  an  increased  production  of  very  fine 
honey  may  be  looked  for  in  those  States.  The  titi,  magnolia,  palmetto, 
and  black  mangrove  yield  well  in  some  parts,  and  sour  gum  (tupelo  or 
pepperidge),  cotton,  and  pennyroyal  are  sources  not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  Texas  horsemint  and  mesquite,  the  latter  also  extending  farther 
West,  furnish  fine  yields,  while  many  mountain  localities  of  southern 
California  are  clothed  with  white  and  black  sages — ^wonderful  honey 
producers.  In  certain  localities  there  the  orange  and  other  fruit 
orchards,  and  also  wild  buckwheat,  give  the  bees  excellent  pasturage 
for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Certain  small  homopterous  insects,  such  as  plant-lice,  bark-lice,  mealy- 
wings,  and  some  leaf-hoppers,  which  congregate  on  the  leaves  ol*  bark  of 
various  plants  and  trees,  notably  pines,  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  suck 
their  juices,  secrete  a  sweet  liquid,  which  is  often  taken  up  by  bees  as  it 
falls  on  the  surrounding  vegetation.  This  secretion,  commonly  known 
as  honeydew,  or  plant-louse  honey,  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality, 
though  that  from  pine-tree  aphides  is  sometimes  fairly  good.  Most  of 
it  granulates  very  soon  after  having  been  gathered,  sometimes  even 
before  the  cells  have  been  sealed. 

Under  i)eculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  sweet  exudations,  also 
known  as  honeydew,  drop  from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  and  are 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  bees.  This  substance  is  sometimes  very 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  the  secretions  of  extra-floral  glands  such  as  are  possessed 
by  the  cowpea,  horse  bean,  partridge  pea,  and  vetches.  These  seem 
to  be  natural  productions  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  insects  to  the 
plants,  while  the  former  is  apparently  an  accidental  exudation  through 
the  plant  pores,  brought  about  very  likely  by  some  sudden  change  of 
temperature.  Both  are,  however,  merely  the  saccharine  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  when  refined  by  the  bees  may  become  excellent  honey. 
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CULTIVATION   OF    IIONKY    PLANTS. 

In  all  localities  tliere  will  probably  be  fonnd  iute^als  iliiriiig  tlie 
working;  season  when  bees  will  find  very  little  or  even  iiotbiug  to 
gatlier,  unless  supplied  by  cultivation.  Wlieii  possible  it  is  alwnys 
best  to  fill  in  such  intervals  with  some  honey  prodiicing  i>ljvut  which  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  some  other  product — fruit,  gruin,  forage,  green 
manure,  or  timber.  The  attempt  to  cultivate  any  plant  for  its  honey 
alone  has  not  thus  far  been  fonnd  profitable,  in  pra^^tico,  however 
promising  it  may  seem  theoretically .  Catnip  {\epeta  cntnHa),  mother- 
wort {Tjeonurus  cardiaca),  globe  thistle  [Echinops  spliaroccphalua), 
figwort  (Scrophularia  nodosa),  bee  balm  {Melissa  officinalis),  borage 
{Borago  officinalis),  llocky  Mountain  deome(CTCT»ie  serrulala),  meli- 
lot  or  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba),  aud  linden  {TUia  ameriitina)  have 
all  bt«;n  recommended  rei>eatwlly  and  tried  here  and  there  somewhat 


extensively.  Ihit  thus  far  the  hope  of  securing  a  siifiicient  increase  in 
the  crop  of  honey  to  pay  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  has  in  all 
cases  had  to  be  abandoned.  With  the  appreciation  in  vahieof  agri- 
cultural lands  the  prospects  for  the  profit,ible  cultivation  of  any  crop 
for  honey  alone  are  still  further  removed.  Yet  the  writer  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  the  future,  cspeciiilly  in  the  older  i>ortions  of  our  country, 
eminent  success  in  bee  raising  will  require  much  more  attention  to  the 
furnishing  of  artificial  pasturage  for  the  bees,  a  close  study,  in  fact,  of 
the  bee  flora  of  one's  locality,  and  a  systematic  effort  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  by  sowing  self  propagating  honey  plants,  and  such  as  may 
be  cultivated  with  profit  for  other  reasons  besides  their  honey  yield. 

Among  those  plants  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  having  been 
«ultivated  at  various  times  for  their  honey  a^o\ie,li^ift  \YB&«a.^ftt  *asiiR. 
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Fio. 46.— Dwarf  Essex  or  winter  raiK)  {Bra»giea  napns). 


and  ornament  as  well  as  for  timber,  eatmp  for  sale  as  an  herb  or  to 
secure  its  seed,  and  melilot  for  forage  or  green  manuring  are  the  only  ones 
which,  under  present  conditions,  might  in  some  cases  be  i)rotitably 
cultivated.     There  may  be  introduced  with  advantage,  however,  all 

such  honey -producing  plants 
as,  with  one  sowing  or  plant- 
ing, will  readily  propagate 
themselves  and  without  cul- 

• 

tivation  extend  their  area 
along  roadsides  and  over 
waste  lands,  always  cxcei)t- 
ing  of  course  such  as  may 
be(^ome  troublesome  weeds. 
For  this  purpose  most  of  tbe 
plants  referred  to  above  are 
available,  and  many  others 
which  like  these  are  adapted 
to  one  portion  or  another  of 
our  country  might  be  added, 
as,  for  example,  pleurisy  root 
or  butterfly  weed  {Asclepia^s 
tuherosa),  Indian  currant  or  coral  berry  (St/mphoricarpos  symphori- 
carpos)^  viper's  bugloss  [Echium  vulgare),  lady's  thumb  {Polygonum 
persicaria),  horsemint  (Monnrda  citriodora)^  willow-herb  (Epilobium 
angu^tifolmm)^  etc.,  but  of  course  it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
thrive  and  thoroughly  establish  themselves  without  further  attention, 
except  in  such  localities  as  present  very  favora- 
ble conditions  for  their  growth.  Furthermore, 
there  is  always  the  risk  that  a  plant  which 
yields  honey  abundantly  in  one  part  of  the 
country  may  not  do  so  in  another  region,  even 
though  it  grows  well,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
in  most  cases,  especially  w  ith  wild  plants,  to 
test  them  anew  before  extensive  introduction, 
no  matter  how  well  established  their  reputation 
as  honey  producers  may  be  elsewhere. 

Among  plants  of  economic  value  in  other 
directions  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be 
counted  as  of  nuich  importance  to  bees.  The 
apple  and  the  cherry  yield  well,  the  others  less, 
though  the  gooseberry,  were  it  more  plentiful, 
would  be  of  considerable  value.  Strawberry 
blossoms  are,  in  general,  visited  sparingly  and 
yield  only  a  small  amount,  but  the  raspberry,  coming  later,  when  the 
colonies  are  stronger,  is  a  most  impoitant  source,  greatly  liked  by  the 
bees,  and  furnishing  as  hue  a  (\\VAV\ty  ^>\"  \vouev  as  is  known.    Ten  acres 
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Fio.  47.— Summer  or  binl  rape 
( BrasHca  napvM) . 
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ill  raspberries  will  furnish  pasturage  for  three  weeks  to  75  or  KM)  eolouies 
of  bees  Mustard  for  seed  and  rai>e  for  p<istare  and  seed,  may  be  luade 
to  furnisli  mncli  to  the  bees  in  e  irlj  spring  Buckwheat  houey  is  dark 
anil  strong  but  is  rohshed  by  some,  and  when  well  ripened  is  good 
winter  foo<l  for  beet,,  so  that  whenever  tins  plant  cau  be  made  to  bloB- 
soiD  at  .1  tune  w  h(  n  th(  1  tes  (ind  nothing  better  and  a  crop  of  grain  can 
also  be  liarvested  from  it,  a  plenti- 
ful supply  should  by  all  nieaua  be 
sown,  the  clovers,  white,  alsike, 
crimson,  and  mammoth  ornic«lium 
red  111  ly  be  sown  for  pasturage, 
ha\ ,  forage,  for  purposes  of  green 
III  muring,  or  for  se*id,  and  honey 
of  flue  quality  obtained  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  blossoms  are 
illowcd  to  appear.  Alfalfa  {Medi- 
arr/osfifttTa),  a  most  important  honey 
produ<  eras  well  as  perennial  Ibrage 
crop,  cau  be  grown  over  a  much 
greater  area  of  the  United  States  than  has  heretofore  been  generally 
BupiMJsed,  Sainfoin  (Onobrt/vhis  saliva)  and  serradella  [Ornithopua 
saiirus),  both  most  excellent  honey  plants,  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion tbey  merit  either  North  or  South.  Japan  clover  {Lenpedeza striata) 
is  grown  profitably  in  the  South,  and  more  even  might  be  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  sulla  clover  {Iledysarum 
coronarium)  there.  The  trial  of  both  by  bee  keep- 
ers iu  middle  and  northern  regions  is  strongly 
recommended.  They  should  also  try  the  dwarf 
{iiuick-growing)  varieties  of  cowpeas  ( Vigiia  sinen- 
sis) extensively  grown  in  the  South  for  forage  and 
green  manuring.  Vetches  are  of  recognized  value 
for  the  same  purjjoses,  especially  the  liussian  hairy 
vetch  (Vieirt  rillosa).  Saehaline  {Polygonum  saoha- 
lineHse)  and  flat  ^leas  (Latltyrus  si/lrcstris)  are  vis- 
ited by  bees,  and  in  certain  situations  may  be  found 
of  value  otherwise.  Peppermint  (jlfcn//i(t2>ipm(«) 
yields  well  in  July  and  August.  Parsnips  (I'rtsHiKictt 
sativa)  when  grown  for  seed  are  assiduously  visite<l 
by  bees  for  honey  during  June,  July,  and  August. 
Gorse  or  furze  {Uk-x  europfvus)  for  forage  may 
prove  valuable  in  some  localities  here,  as  it  is  liighly  esteemed  iu  some 
parts  of  EuroiMj.  Its  odorous  yellow  blossoms,  much  frequented  by 
bees,  appear  iu  May.  Filbert  bushes  (Coryhis  ai-ellana)  will  grow  in 
many  [tortious  of  our  country,  yielding,  besides  nuts,  an  abundance 
of  early  pollen,  even  in  February  or  ManOi.  The  carob  tree  {Ccra- 
Umia  siliqua)  succeeds  iu  the  Southwest,  yielding  a  crop  of  ewiuamifi 
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value,  besides  a  harvest  in  late  summer  for  bees.  It  is  also  a  fine 
oruameutal  tree.  There  are  no  finer  shade  or  ornamental  trees  for 
the  lawn  or  roadside  than  lindens  (basswoods)  and  liorse-ehestnuts. 
To  these  loeust,  sourwood,  and  tulip  trees  may  be  added.  The  timber 
of  all  is  useful;  and  since  they  are  great  honey  yielders  their  propaga- 
tion near  the  apiary  is  very  desirable. 

Bees  range  ordinarily  within  2  or  3  miles  in  all  directions  from  their 
homes,  but  sometimes  go  farther.  Pasturage  to  be  especially  valuable, 
however,  should  be  within  2  miles,  and  less  than  a  mile  distant  to 
the  main  source  is  quite  preferable.  The  advantage  is  probably  not  so 
much  in  the  saving  of  time  in  going  back  and  forth,  for  bees  fly  with 
great  rapidity,  but  because  when  sudden  storms  arise,  especially  those 
accompanied  by  high  winds,  the  heavily  laden  bees  are  more  likely  to 
reach  home  safely  and  the  hive  will  not  be  decimated  of  its  gathering 
force. 

BEES  AS   CROSS-FERTILIZERS. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  bulletin  to  the  importance  of 
bees  in  the  complete  cross  fertilization  of  fruit  blossoms  and  to  the  faet 
that  certain  varieties  of  pears  have  been  found  to  be  completely  self- 
sterile,  requiring,  therefore,  pollen  from  other  varieties  before  they  can 
develop  perfect  seeds  and  fruits.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  ways 
in  which  cross  fertilization  of  plants  is  secured  through  the  visits  of 
insects.  The  part  that  bees  perform  in  the  development  and  perpetua- 
tion of  numerous  ornamental  and  economic  plants  is  thereby  clearly 
shown.  Space  will  only  permit  the  introduction  here  of  one  or  two 
examples.  The  willow-herb,  which  is  an  abundant  secreter  of  nectar 
and  thus  attracts  bees  freely,  illusti-ates  one  feature  in  pollination  by 
bees.  A  young  blossom  of  this  plant  (fig.  44,  A)  shows  the  stamens 
maturing  and  shedding  their  i)ollen,  while  the  pistil  remains  curved 
downward  and  with  closed  stigmas.  In  the  older  flower  (fig.  44,  B), 
the  stamens  having  shed  their  pollen  and  begun  to  wither,  the  pistil 
has  straightened  up  and  exposed  its  stigmatic  surfaces  for  the  recei)- 
tion  of  the  pollen  which  a  bee  chancing  to  come  from  a  younger  blossom 
is  likely  to  bring.  Self  pollination  is  thus  positively  prevented  and 
cross  fertilization  is  insured. 

In  the  mountain  laurel  the  anthers  are  held  securely  by  little  pockets 
in  the  corolla,  so  that  as  the  flower  opens  the  stamens  are  found  bent 
over  (fig.  50,  B)  ready  to  be  liberated  (fig.  50,  C)  by  the  visit  of  a  bee. 
When  the  stamen  flies  up  the  pollen  is  discharged  from  the  anther  and 
dusted  on  the  underside  of  the  bee.  The  latter  as  it  alights  on  the 
next  flower  naturally  touches  the  stigma  first  and  rubs  oft'  some  of  the 
pollen  it  has  brought  from  the  last  flower  visited.  It  then  proceeds  to 
secure  the  nectar  of  the  flower  on  which  it  has  just  alighted,  and  in 
doing  this  liberates  the  stamens  of  this  flower  and  gets  dusted  again 
witli  pollen,  which  it  carries  to  the  next  flower. 

The  cross  section  of  an  imperfecUy  deve,lo\)ed  apple  shown  herewith 
(Sg.  51,  B)  illustrates  the  imx>ortaac,<^  ol  e.om^\<i\fo  l^\N}^\aax;\^\x  ^1  feiit 
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blossoms.  The  seed  vessel  at  u  shows  only  au  abortive  seed,  and  the 
side  of  the  fruit  nearest  tliia  iwiut  is  also  eorrespoodiugly  uudeveIoi>e<]. 
Tbia  is  owiug  to  imperfeet  or  complete  hick  of  fertihzatioii  of  this 
carpel,  five  distinct  fertilizations  being  ueceasury  to  pi-odace  a  perfect 


frait.  Bees  beiug,  during  the  period  of  fruit  blossoms,  the  most  abun- 
dant insects  that  might  efl'ect  the  necessary  distribntiou  of  the  pollen 
of  these  liowers,  the  importance  is  at  once  seen  of  having  an  apiary  in 
or  near  the  orchard.  Continued  rainy  or  cold  weather  may  keep  the 
beea  conflued  to  their  hives  much  of  the  time  dnrtng  fruit  bloom,  hetico 


Fia.SI,— Appln  (/'i/rtu  fnal> 
A,  bl.iMc™u,.,tijrniasiO,a 
imperfectly  ilevelDptil  fri 

it  is  advisable  to  have  tlicni  near  at  hand  and  in  numbers  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  orchards,  so  that  even  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  will 
assure  their  making  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  pollen.  In  the 
absence  of  accurate  exi)eihnents  regarding  tlve  imJltoV^w  ol  v,(Jvg\\\^^  vS. 
hees  required  to  insure  proper  fertilizatlou  iu  t\i&  oxtXiMi^'ivoA.  iiffi»N». 
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view  of  the  fact  tliat  surroum1in(^  conditions  vary  greatly,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly  liow  muDy  coloDies  are  positively  necessary  for  a  given 
number  of  trees.  However,  four  or  five  well  populated  liives  for  every 
hundred  large  apple  trees  will  doubtless  suffice,  even  thougli  no  other 
hive  bees  are  within  a  mile  of  the  orchard.  The  bees  of  a  neighbor's 
apiary  are  often  quite  sufficient  for  the  orcbardist's  purpose,  the  benetit 
resulting  from  their  labors  being,  therefore,  mutual,  though  the  orchard- 
ist  doubtless  derives  in  this  case  greater  advantage  from  tbem  than 
does  their  gwner  himself.    Esca^ied  swarms  lodged  in  forest  trees  in 


the  vicinity  of  tlie  orchard  are  .sometimes  sufficiently  numerous  to  i>er- 
form  tlic  work  well.  The  colonies  required  to  iHtllenize  the  blossoms 
of  the  apple  onrhiud  will  pollenize  also  those  of  many  other  fruit  and 
seed  crops  grown  within  their  llight  and  wliich  ripen  their  pollen  and 
develop  their  pistils  either  before  or  after  the  apple. 

nONKV   AMI>  POLLEN   rBl)IH:<:iNa   PLANTS. 

In  the  following  lists  the  intention  has  been  merely  to  indicate  the 
mitiii  sourcan  from  which  onr  luvo  bets  ¥«i;\w»i  \vmvey  and  pollen.  Any- 
thing  like  a  cx>m]ilete  ennmevivtVoix  of  tVof*  vVA\Aii  <i^  ^^\^t.^5"K^^.v2i.'5^,■^*a. 


■^M-tU^ 


Alfalfa  (.Htdicavo 
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Sweet  Clover  on  Meulot  tJitiiiotu*  aUmi. 


Acacia  i.xcai- 
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visited  by  hive  bees  would  occupy  far  too  much  si)aoe  for  a  brief  treat- 
ise like  this.  Mauy  plants  are  therefore  omitted  which  secrete  nectar 
freely  but  which  are  abundaut  only  locally;  others  are  left  out  because 
they  secrete  only  at  rare  intervals,  or  under  peculiar  conditions,  or  are 
visited  by  bees  only  when  some  better  houey  source  fails;  others  again 
because,  though  secreting  well  and  readily  yiekling  their  honey  or  pol- 
len stores  to  the  bees,  they  are  not  often  present  in  suflQcient  numbers 
in  any  one  locality  to  enable  the  bees  to  add  materially  to  their  surplus 
stores.  Such  plants  are,  however,  often  of  great  value  because  they 
cause  the  bees  to  rear  brood  during  intervals  between  the  times  of  stor- 
uig  surplus  honey  and  thus  keep  the  colonies  x)oi)ulous  for  successive 
harvests. 

Besides  the  main  honey  plants  it  would  be  easy  to  name  for  any  local- 
ity quite  a  number  of  secondary  importance  which  are  frequented  by 
honey  bees,  yet  even  though  the  localities  were  but  a  few  miles  apart 
scarcely  any  two  lists  would  agree  either  as  to  the  plants  to  be  included 
or  as  to  their  relative  importance.  The  following  honey  and  pollen  pro- 
ducing xdants  are  therefore  of  wide  distribution  or  of  sjiecial  imi)ortance 
in  certain  localities. 

For  convenience  separate  lists  are  given  for  the  three  sections  of  the 
United  States  made  by  the  parallels  of  35^  and  40°  N.  The  flora  of  the 
western  portion  of  each  section  differs  of  course  greatly  from  that  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  same  section.  Only  the  most  important  honey 
yielders  among  those  of  local  interest  in  the  extreme  Southwest  and  the 
West  have  been  included  in  the  lists,  and  the  chief  range  of  each  has 
been  noted.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  by  the  type  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  plants  as  pollen  and  honey  i)roducers. 

NOliTlI    AND   NOUTJIEAST. 

[Above  lO^N.] 

Red  or  Soft  Maplo  (Aver  rubrum) April. 

Alders  (Alnus) April. 

Elm  (  Vlmu«y ^. «% ^ April. 

WiUows  (Salix) Apr.-May. 

Dandtlion  {Taraxacum  taraxacum  =  T,  otjicinale  of  Gray's  Mauiuil) Apr.-May. 

Sugar,  liockj  OT  Hard  Maplo  (Acer  8accharum  =  A.  sacchariuum  of  Gray's 

Mauual) Apr.-May. 

Juneherry,  or  Service  Berry  {Amelanchier  canadensis) May. 

"WUd  Crab  Apples  {Pyrutt) - May. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  (lUbcs) May. 

Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  (Prunus) May. 

Pear  and  Apple  (Pyrus) May. 

Huckleberries  and  Blueberries  ( Gaylussacia  and  Vavcinium) May-June. 

Common,  Black,  or  Yellow  Locust  (Itobinia  ijseudacaeia) .May- J uue. 

European  Horse-chestnut  (^sculua  hippocaatanum) May-June. 

Common  Barberry  (Ikrberis  vulgaris) May-June. 

Tulip  Tree,  or  "Wiutewood "  {TAriodendron  tuUpifera) May-Juno. 

Grapevines  (  Vitis) May-June. 

^pe  (^rastfica  nopus) ,r,. .,, •••..• .'^^'^-^'^;x^^<^ 

4526— ]S(o. 
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White  Mustard  and  Black  Mustard  {Brassioa  alba  and  B.  niffra) June. 

RASPBERRY  (^ttdiw) June. 

WHITE  CLOVER  {THfolium  repent) ; June-July. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  (Trifolium  hybndum) June-July. 

Edible  Chestnut  {Casianea  deniata=:C.  saiiva  var.  americana  of  Gray's 

Manual) June-July. 

AxFALFA,  or  LucERN  (Medicogo  eaiiva) June-July. 

LINDEN,  or  BASSWOOD  {Ttlia  americana) July. 

Smooth  Sumac  (lihua  glabra) July. 

ButionbiAsh  (  Cephalanihue  occidenialis) July. 

Mklilot,  Bokhara,  or  Sweet  Clover  {Melilotus  alba) July-Aug. 

Indian  Corn  (Zea  mays) July-Aug. 

Melon,  Cucumber,  Squash,  Pumpkin  {CHrulluSf.CucumiSj  and  Cuciirfrito). July-Aug. 

Fireweed  ( Erechthites  hieracifolia) July-Sept. 

Chicory  ( Cichorium  intybus) July-Sept. 

Knotweeds  (PolygonuMf  especially  P.  ptnnsylvanicum and  P.perfiicarta).Aug.-Sept. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Fagopyrum  fagopyrum  =  F.  esculentum  of  Gray's  Manual).  Aug. -Sept. 

Indian  Currant,  or  Coral  Berry  {Symphoricarpos  symphoricarpos  =  S.  vul- 
garis of  Gray's  Manual) Aug.-Sept 

Great  Willow-herb  {Epilobium  angustifolium) Aug.-Sept 

Thorough  wort,  or  Boneset  ( Eupaiorium  perfoliaium) Aug.-Sept. 

Bur  Marigolds  {Bidensj  especially  Spanish  Needles,  Bidens  &(pttinato)..Aug.-Oct. 

W^ild  Asters  (Aster) Aug.-Oct 

GoLDEif-RODS  (Solidago) Aug.-Oct. 

MIDDLE  SECTION. 
[Between  35°  and  40o  N.] 

Redbud  {Cercis  caneidensis) Mar.-Apr. 

Alder  (Alnus  rugo8a=A,  «eiTu {a to  of  Gray's  Manual) Mar.-Apr. 

Red  or  Soft  Maple  (Acer  riibrum) Mar.-Apr. 

^hn  (Ulmus) Mar.-Apr. 

Wmows  (Salix) • Mar.-May. 

Dandelion  ( Taraxacum  taraxacum  =  T.  officinale  of  Gray's  Manual) Apr. -May. 

Apricot  (Prunus  armeniaca) Apr.-May. 

Juneberry  (An^el4inchier  canadensis) Apr.-May. 

Wild  Crab  Apples  (Pyrus) Apr.-May. 

GoosebetTy  and  Currant  (liibes) Apr.-May. 

Rhododendrons  (Rhododendron) Apr.-May. 

Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  (Prunus) Apr.-May. 

Pear  and  Apple  (Pyrus) Apr.-Maj. 

Crimson  Clover  ( Trifolium  incamatum) *.  Apr.-May. 

Huckleberries  and  Blueberries  ( Gaylussa^iia  and  Vacdnium) May. 

American  Holly  ( Ilex  opaca) ■. May. 

Black  Gum,  Sour  Gtinif  Tupelo  or  Pepperidge  (Nyssa  aquatica=^y.  sylvatica 

of  Gray's  Manual) May- 

Manzanitas  (Arctostaphylos)  (California) May. 

Common,  Black,  or  Yellow  Locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia) May. 

Barberry  (  Berberis  canadensis ) May. 

TULIP  TREE,  or ''POPLAR"  (Liriodetidron  tulipifera) May. 

Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia) May-June. 

Grapevines  (  Vitis) May-June. 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana) May-June. 

IVhite  Clover  (Tri/oUum repens) May-June. 

Alsike  Clover  ( Trifolium  hybridum) May-June. 

Raspberry  (Bubue) Hay-Jane, 
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CowpEA  {Vigna  sinenHs) May-Aug. 

Edible  Cukstnut  {Castanea  dentata=C,  aativa  var.  americana  of  Gray's 

Manaal) June. 

Chinquapin  ( Casianea  putnila) June. 

Catalpas,  or  Indian  Bean  Trees  (Catalpa) Juno. 

Magnoua^  or  Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  glauca) June. 

Linden,  or  '*  Linn"  {Tilia  americana) June. 

SOURWOOD,  or  SORRKL  TREE  {Oxydcndrum  arboreum) June-July. 

Oxeife  Daisy f  or  Wliileiveed  ( Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum) June- July. 

Smooth  Sumac  (Rhus  glabra) July. 

Bttttonbush  ( Cephalanthus  occidentulis) July. 

Clbome,  or  '* Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Plant"  (Cleome  fi€rrulata=^  C.  integ- 

ri/olia  of  Gray's  Manual)  (West) July-Aug. 

ALFALFA  (Medicago  sativa)  ( West) July-Aug. 

MELILOT,  BOKHARA,  or  SWEET  CLOVER  {Meliloius  alba) July-Aug. 

Indian  Com  (Zea  mays) July-Aug. 

Cucumber,  Melon,  Squash,  Pumpkin  (Cucumitf,  Citrullus,  and  Cueurfrita). July- Aug. 

Knolweeds  (Polygonum,  especially  P, pennsylvanicum  and  P. persicaria) July-Sept. 

Buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  fagopyrum=.F,  esculentum  of  Gray's  Manual) Aug.-Sept. 

Wild  Asters  (Aster,  especially  Heath-like  Aster,  Aster  ericoidts) Aug.-Oct. 

Thorough  wort,  or  Boneset  (Eupatorium  perfoUaium) Aug.-Oct. 

Bur  Marigolds  ( //iden«,  especially  Spanish  Needles,  Bidens  &t|nniiata).  ..Aug.-Oct. 
Qolden-rods  (Solidago) Aug.-Oct. 

SOUTH. 
[Below  35°  N.] 

Redbud  ( Cercis  canadensis) Feb.-Mar. 

Aider  (Alnus  rugosa ^=  A.  serrulata  of  Gray's  Manual) Feb.-Mar. 

Red  or  Soft  Maple  (Acer  rubrum) ." Feb.-Mar. 

Elm  (Ulmns) , Feb.-Mar. 

Willows  (Salix) Feb.-Mar. 

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  taraxacum  =  T.  officinale  of  Gray's  Manual) Feb.-Mar. 

Apricot  (Prunus  armeniaca) Feb.-Mar. 

Carolina  Cherry,  or  Laurel  Cherry  ( Prunus  caroliniana) March. 

Juneberry  (Atnelanchier  canadensis) March. 

Orange  and  Lemon  ( Citrus) Mar.-Apr. 

CottonwoodSj  or  Poplars  (Populus) Mar.-Apr. 

TiTi  (Cliftonia  ligustrina)  (Florida  and  southern  Georgia,  westward) Mar.-Apr. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  (Kibes) Mar.-Apr. 

Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  ( Prunus) Mar.-Apr. 

Pear  and  Apple  ( Pyrus) Mar.-Apr. 

Huckleberries  and  Blueberries  ( Gaylussacia  and  Vaccinium) April. 

Crimson  Clover  ( Trifolinm  incarnatum) April. 

Black  Gum,  Sour  Gum,  Tupelo,  or  Pepperidge  (Nyssa  aquatica=:^N,  syl- 

vatica  of  Gray's  Manual ) April. 

Ball,  or  Black  Sage  (Ramona  stachyoides,  R.  palmeri,  etc.  =:  A udibertia 

stachyoides,  etc.,  of  the  Botany  of  California)  (California) April. 

Gallrerry,  or  Holly  (Ilex  glabra) Apr.-May. 

Manzanitas  (Arctostaphylos)  (California) Apr.-May. 

Acacias  (Acacia) Apr.-May. 

Common,  Blacky  or  Yellow  Locust  (Robinia  pscudacacia) Apr.-May. 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana) 1 Apr.-May. 

Edible  Chestnut  (Castanea  dentata=^  C.  sativa  var.  americana  of  Gray's 

Manual) Apr.-May. 

Chinciuapin  (Castanea pumila) ,.  •••..,,,, ,•««  ...^^x.-^^lAi:^ 
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Catalpas  (Catalpa) Apr.-May. 

Magnolias  {Magnolia) Apr.-May. 

Rhododendrons,  Rosebays,  Azaleas  (Rhododendron) Apr. -May-June. 

Mesquite  ( Prosopis  juliflora)  (Texas  and  westward) Apr.-.Tiily. 

Cowpea  (  Vigna  sinensis) Apr.-Aug. 

Tuup  Tree,  or  "  Poplar,"  ( Liriodendron  tulipifera) May. 

Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia) May. 

Grapevines  ( Vitis) -• May. 

Raspberry  {Rubus) May. 

China  Berry,  China  Tree,  or  Pride  of  India  {Melia  azedarach) May. 

WHITE  SAGE  ( Ramona  polystachya=Audibertiapolystachya  of  the  Botany 

California)  (California) May-Jnne. 

HORSEMINT  (Monarda  citnodora) May-July. 

SOURWOOD,  or  SORREL  TREE  ( Oxydendrum  arboreum) May-June. 

SAW  PALMETTO  {Serenoa  serrulata)  (coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida).. May-June. 

Banana  (Musa  sapientum) May-Sept. 

Linden,  or  "Linn"  {Tilia  americana) June. 

Red  Bay  {Persea  borbonia  =  P.  carolinensis  of  Gray's  Manual) June. 

Indian  Corn  (Zea  mays) June-July. 

Cucumber,  Melon,  Squash,  Pumpkin  {Cucumis,  Citrullus,  and  Cucurbita) June-July. 

CABBAGE  PALMETTO  (Sabal  palmetto)   (coasts  of  South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  and  Florida) Juno-July. 

BLACK  MANGROVE  (Avicennia  tomentosa  and  A.  oblongifolia)  (Florida). June-July. 

ALFALFA  (Medicago  sativa) June-Aug. 

Melilot,  Bokhara,  or  Sweet  Clover  {Meliloius  alba) June-Aug. 

Cotton  ( Gossypium  herbaceum) June-Aug. 

Wild  Pennyroyal  {Hedeoma  pulegioides) June-Sept. 

Blue  Gum  and  Red  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus  and  E.  rostrata)  (California)  .Jul  y-Oct. 

Wild  Buckwheat  ( Eriogonum  fascicuJatum)  (California) Aug.-Sept. 

Japan  or  Bush  Clover  (Lespedeza  striata) Aug.-Sept. 

Bur  Marigolds  (Bidens,  especially  Spanish  Needles,  Bidens  bipinnata) Aug.-frost. 

Wild  Asters  (Aster,  especially  Heath-like  Aster,  Aster  ericoides): Aug.-frost. 

Golden-rods  (<Sorida|/o) Aug.-frost. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SPRING  MANIPULATION. 

t  The  first  examination  in  the  springs  should  be  niainlj'  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertiining  whether  or  not  the  honey  stores  liave  been  exhausted. 
It  should  be  early,  and  hence  not  so  extended  as  to  risk  the  loss  of  much 
warmth  from  the  brood  apartment.  Merely  lifting  one  edge  of  the  quilt 
or,  if  the  bottom  board  is  a  loose  one,  tipping  the  hive  back  so  as  to  get 
a  view  in  between  the  combs  will  often  suffice.  Should  there  not  be  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  two  full  frames  of  honey  it  is  best  to  supply  the 
deficiency  at  once.  Without  disturbing  the  brood  full  combs  may  be 
substituted  at  each  side  for  the  empty  ones.  If  combs  stored  with 
honey  and  sealed  over  are  not  in  reserve  liquid  honey  or  sugar  sirup 
may  be  poured  into  empty  ones  and  placed  in  the  hives  at  night.  A 
less  dauby  plan  is  to  use  one  or  more  feeders  directly  over  the  brood 
nest,  supplying  several  pounds  of  food  at  once.  An  excellent  way  is  to 
give  at  one  time  all  they  need  in  the  shape  of  a  cake  of  bee  candy,  made 
by  mixing  fine  sugar  with  just  enough  honey  to  produce  a  stiff  dough. 
This  cake  of  candy  should  be  wrapped  in  heavy  paper  (half  parchment, 
or  such  as  is  used  for  wrapping  butter  is  good)  and  laid  on  top  of  the 
frames,  after  liaving  punctured  the  paper  in  several  places  with  a  pencil 
or  sharp  stick  to  give  the  bees  ready  access.  Two  or  three  twigs  or 
strips  of  wood  laid  across  the  frames  before  the  cake  is  placed  on  them 
will  also  give  the  bees  a  better  opportunity  to  reach  the  food. 

If  the  food  be  given  in  small  quantities  brood  rearing  will  be  en- 
couraged and  still  greater  supplies  of  food  will  be  called  for,  render- 
iug  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  large  amount  at  once  or  continue 
the  feeding  until  natural  sources  fully  supply  the  needs  of  the  bees  and 
brood,  otherwise  both  may  starve.  Three  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
one  quart  of  water  will  make  a  suitable  sirup  for  spring  feeding.  Dry 
sugar  may  be  used  instead  of  sirup.  The  bees  will  liquify  it  themselves 
if  they  have  access  to  water.  For  stimulative  purposes  honey  is  better 
than  sugar,  "strained  honey"  being  better  than  extracted.  This  is 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  pollen  which  the  strained  product 
contains,  the  pollen  being  highly  nitrogenous,  hence  capable  of  building 
up  muscular  tissue.  But  if  the  liquid  honey  is  one-half  more  in  price 
per  pound  than  sugar  the  latter  would  doubtless  be  the  more  econom- ' 
ical,  certainly  so  it'  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  pollen  in  the  combs  or 
fresh  from  the  fields  can  be  had.  Rye  flour  jnit  in  sunny  places  and 
sprinkled  with  honey  to  attract  the  bees  will  be  collected  until  new 
pollen  comes. 

When  the  weather  has  become  sufficiently  settled  \jcn  \^w<k^t:t  ^^^ 
the  inspection  of  the  brood  combs,  or,  iu  ^euec^A.,  ^nX^ssol  \Xikfe\i«*»^'^ 
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tbe  greater  part  of  each  clear  day,  the  work  of  the  queen  may  be 
inspected.  Should  the  comb  having  the  largest  area  of  brood  in  it 
be  toward  one  side  of  the  hive  it  is  best  to  locate  it  as  near  the  center 
as  may  be,  placing  on  either  side  isuccessively  those  combs  having 
smaller  circles  of  brood  and  on  each  side  of  these  the  combs  containing 
no  broo<l,  but  well  stored  with  pollen,  while  those  having  honey  only 
will  come  still  outside  of  these.  The  brood  nest  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  equalh^  in  all  directions.  Empty  combs  are  of 
little  use  at  this  time  outside  of  the  brood  nest  as  thus  arranged,  and 
should  be  rephaced  by  combs  of  honey  if  the  latter  is  needed,  or  removed 
altogether.  If  the  combs  are  well  crowded  with  bees  and  the  queen 
shows  by  her  regular  and  compact  placing  of  the  brood,  as  well  as  by 
the  quantity  she  seems  to  have,  that  she  is  vigorous  and  thus  capable 
of  accomplishing  more  than  any  ordinary  brood  nest  will  require  of  her 
at  this  time  of  tlie  year,  a  frame  filled  with  worker  comb  may  be  slipped 
into  the  center  of  the  brood  nest.  This  will  be  taken  possession  of 
immediately  by  the  bees,  cleaned  and  warmed  up,  whereupon  the  queen 
will  soon  have  it  filled  with  eggs.  From  time  to  time  oilier  combs  may 
be  added  in  the  same  manner.  If  cautiously  and  judiciously  followed 
this  plan,  supplemented  by  liberal  st>ore^,  will  increase  the  brood  area 
and  eventually  the  population  of  the  hive.  But  the  utmost  caution  is 
needed,  for  if  done  too  early  cool  weather  may  cause  the  bees  to  cluster 
more  closely  and  result  in  the  chilling  of  some^art  of  the  brood  which 
has  thus  been  spread.  The  Very  object  sought  is  not  only  missed,  but 
tlie  loss  of  brood  will  prove  a  serious  setback  to  the  colony.  The  escape 
of  any  of  the  warmth  generated  by  the  bees,  sis  also  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather,  should  be  guarded  against.  Warm  covering  above  and 
outer  protection  are  therefore  absolute  necessities  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  attained.  With  favorable  weather  for  the  development  of  brtKxl 
it  is  certain  that  stimulative  feeding,  if  miule  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  natural  honey  resources  of  the  country  will  not  alone  bring  the 
strength  of  the  colony  fairly  up  to  the  desired  standard  by  the  opening 
of  the  harvest,  is  to  be  begun  six  to  seven  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  honey  flow  from  which  surplus  is  to  be  expected. 

If,  however,  this  honey  flow  comes  so  early  that  it  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  weather  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  brood,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  for  this  by  beginning  the  stimulation  even  earlier,  so 
that  it  may  be  done  more  gradually,  and  the  greatest  care  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  retain  all  the  heat  of  the  brood  nest.  Should  the  main  flow 
be  preceded  by  a  lighter  one,  especially  if  the  latter  comes  some  weeks 
before  the  chief  harvest,  it  may  be  important  to  watch  the  brood  nest 
closely  lest  it  becomes  clogged  with  honey  to  the  exclusion  of  broo<l, 
inclining  the  bees  not  to  enter  surplus  receptacles  placed  above  and 
causing  the  colony  to  be  weak  in  numbers  later  in  the  sciison.  This 
state  of  afl'airs  can  be  easily  avoided  by  the  timely  use  of  the  honey 
extractor^  since  the  brood  combs,  ^\u\)t\t^  ol  \A\ek  honey  which  the 
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workers  in  an  emergency  bave  stored  wherever  tbey  tonoA  vacant  cells, 
aremadeavailable  for  the  queen.  Before  the  main  harvest  opens  it  may 
even  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  combs  filled  with  brood  to  feed 
back  gradually  this  extracted  honey  or  its  equivalent;  but  by  taking 
it  away  and  returning  it  gradually  the  object  sought  will  have  been 
accomplished,  namely,  keeping  the  combs  stocked  with  brood  nntil  the 
harvest  is  well  under  way,  or  as  long  as  the  larger  population  thus 
gained  in  the  hive  can  be  made  available. 

It  is  in  this  getting  workers  ready  for  the  early  harvest — hives  over- 
flowing, as  it  were,  with  bees — that  the  skill  of  the  apiarist  is  taxed  to 
its  utmost.  The  work  properly  begins  with  the  close  of  the  summer 
preceding  the  harvest,  for  the  first  stejis  toward  successful  wintering 
shoald  be  taken  then,  and  unless  wintered  successfully  the  colony  can 
not  be  put  in  shape  to  take  full  advantage  of  an  early  honey  harvest. 

Good  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  hints  given  in  this  chapter, 
with  careful  and  (^nent  attention,  will  bring  colonies  to  the  chief 
spring  or  early  summer  fiow  of  honey  in  good  condition,  with  plenty 
of  bees  and  with  combs  well  stocked  with  brood,  provided  they  have 
wintered  well  and  bave  good  queens. 

TRANSPERBINO. 
If  coloniee  have  been  purchased  in  box  hives,  it  is  advisable  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  to  get  them  into  frame  hives. 


— Tnmafening— dnnnmiDg  the  ban  Itmn  a  box  hii 


Early  iu  the  season — that  is,  in  April  or  May  in  middle  latitudes, 
before  the  brood  nest  has  reached  its  greatest  cxteusiouaud.'sVAVfcyiv^ 
bive  contains  tbe  least  honey — it  ia  not  a.  AvffitxjNX.  TaaXXsx  \k»  ^^v^v^'Oasi 
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bees  from  tbeir  combs,  cnt  ont  the  latter,  and  fit  tbera  into  frames.  K 
tbe  combs  tbus  fitted  in  are  held  temporarily  in  place  in  the  frames, 
the  bees,  under  whose  care  they  should  be  placed  at  once,  will  fasten 
them  securely  in  a  few  hours  or  days  at  most.  To  drive  the  bees  from 
the  box  hive  proceed  as  follows:  Toward  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  day 
blow  smoke  into  tlie  hive  to  be  transferred,  and  after  the  bees  have 
been  given  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  lap  up  their  fill  of  honey,  invert 
the  hive  and  place  over  the  open  end  an  empty  box,  or  the  frame  hive 
itself,  making  whichever  is  used  fit  closely  on  the  hive  (fig.  63).  By 
rapping  continuously  for  some  minutes  on  the  hive  the  bees  will  be 
impelled  to  leave  it  and  cluster  in  the  upper  box.  A  loud  humming 
will  denote  that  they  are  moving.  The  hive  thus  vacated  may  then  be 
taken  into  a  closed  room  and  one  side  i)ried  off  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  combs.  The  box  containing  the  bees  is  to  be  placed  meanwhile 
on  the  spot  originally  occupied  by  the  box  hive,  the  bees  being  allowed 
to  go  in  and  out  without  restraint,  only  two  precautions  being  neces- 
sary, namely,  to  shade  the  box  well  and  provide  for  ventilation  by 
propping  it  up  from  the  bottom,  leaving  also,  if  possible,  an  opening  at 
the  top.  When  the  combs  have  been  fitted  into  frames,  the  hive  con- 
taining them  is  placed  on  the  original  stand  and  the  bees  shaken  from 
the  box  in  front  of  it. 

In  filling  the  frames  with  combs  cut  from  a  box  hive,  the  largest  and 
straightest  sheets  having  the  most  sealed  worker  brood  in  them  should 
be  selected  first  and  so  cut  that  the  frame  will  slip  over  them  snugly, 
taking  pains,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  comb  phaced  in  the  frame 
in  the  same  position  i  n  which  it  was  built,  since  most  of  the  cells,  instead 
of  being  horizontal,  are  inclined  upward,  the  inclination  of  the  deeper 
store  cells  being  greatest.  The  comb,  if  not  heavy,  can  be  held  in  place 
temporarily  by  slender  wire  nails  pushed  through  holes  punched  in  the 
side  and  top  bars.  Before  the  introduction  of  wire  nails  the  writer  used 
long  thorns  pulled  from  thorn-apple  trees,  which  served  the  puri>ose 
very  well.  In  the  case  of  combs  heavy  with  honey  or  brood  or  pieced 
more  or  less  it  will  be  safer  to  use,  in  addition  to  a  few  wire  nails,  a  pair 
or  two  of  transferring  sticks.  These  are  simply  slender  strips  of  wood 
slightly  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  frame  and  notched  at  each  end. 
By  placing  such  a  stick  on  either  side  of  the  comb  and  winding  annealed 
wire  around  the  top  and  bottom  ends  so  as  to  draw  the  sticks  firmly 
against  the  surfa^.e  of  the  combs  the  latter  will  be  held  securely  in  the 
frames.  The  midrib  between  the  rows  of  cells  should  be  presse<l  neither 
to  one  side  nor  the  other;  thus,  if  cells  on  one  side  are  deeper  than  those 
on  the  other,  they  should  be  shaved  down,  unless  the  honey  will  be  cut 
into  too  much,  in  which  case  the  comb  maybe  allowed  to  project  on  one 
side  until  it  has  been  fastened  in  the  frame  and  the  hive  has  been  gen- 
erally put  in  order  l)y  the  bees,  the  point  being  not  to  force  them  to  try 
to  manage  too  much  running  honey  at  one  time,  lest  robbing  be  induced. 
Id  many  instancGH  the  comb  w\veu  \)Te^§»ei(V\\\\ft\Xi^it2k.mQ  will  seem  to 
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be  SO  firm  as  not  to  need  nniln  or  sticks,  but  in  tlio  licatof  the  hive,  and 
witli  the  wcightof  thel)ei;3  that  will  cluster  on  it  to  repair  the  rut  edges 
and  fasten  them  to  the  bars  of  tho  frame,  unsupported  combs  are  very 
apt  to  give  way,  creating  disastrous  confusion.  Thus  tho  sticks,  nails, 
or  their  equivalent  should  always  be  used  {Rg.  'ti).  All  frames  should 
be  fllletl  with  perfectly  straight  combs  so  as  to  be  ii'terehangeable. 
With  care  in  fltting  in  and  some  trimming  and  pressing  into  shape 
afterwards,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  worker  combs  cut  from  box  hives 
can  be  made  into  good,  serviceable  combs  in  frame  liives.  The  process 
is  much  facilitated  if  such  combs  are  used  in  tho  extractor  during  the 
first  season  or  two  after  tmnsferring. 

Should  the  timo  be  near  the  swarming  season  the  combs  will  Ite  so 
filled  with  brood  and  honey  that  the  task  will  Ire  nuicli  gre^at*>r,  and  the 
transfer  should  bo  postponed  until  three  weeks  after  the  first  swnrm 
issues.  The  brood  left  by  the  old  cineen  will  have  matured  and  issued 
from  the  cells  by  that  time,  and  the  young  queen,  if  no  accident  has 
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bnpppDcd  to  her,  will  have  begun  laying;  yet  ttierc  will  usually  be  only 
eggs,  with  perhaps  a  few  very  y<mng  larva',  present  in  tlie  combs  at  this 
time,  so  that  tlio  cutting  out  and  fitting  of  tlio  latter  into  frames  will 
not  be  as  troublesome  nor  attended  with  so  much  waste  as  just  before 
the  Bwarm  issued. 

Still  another  plan — one  which  it  would  not  be  best  to  employ  before 
fairly  warm  weather  has  «et  in,  but  which  will  render  the  work  of 
transferring  the  lightest — is  to  turn  the  box  bive  bottom  upward  and 
place  on  it  the  brood  apartment  of  a  frame  hive,  having  in  it  frames 
tilled  with  worker  combs  or  with  comb  foundation,  arranging  at  tho 
same  time  to  give  the  bees  ready  access  from  their  combs  to  those  above 
and  no  entrance  to  their  hive  cxcejit  through  tho  frame  hive  above. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  making  a  temporary  bottom  board  for  the 
frame  hive,  with  several  holes  throngli  it,  or  with  one  large  one  .tbont 
the  size  of  the  open  end  of  the  box  hive.  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived 
that  the  queen  has  taken  imssessiou  of  tUc  nW  c^\ft\s?> — ^as,  Av*i-«.''f\''*». 
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almost  certaiii  to  do,  especially  if  one  of  the  combs  placed  above  con- 
tains  some  brood — a  piece  of  queen-excluding  zinc  placed  over  the  open- 
ing between  the  two  hives  will  keep  her  above,  and  three  weeks  later, 
when  all  the  brood  in  the  combs  below  has  matured,  the  box  hive  may 
be  removed  and  the  combs  transferred  to  frames,  if  worth  using  in 
this  way;  but  if  old  or  composed  of  drone  cells  or  very  irregular  in 
shape  these  combs  may  be  rendered  into  wax,  after  extracting  any 
honey  that  may  happen  to  be  in  them.  Inverting  the  box  hive  will 
generally  cause  the  bees  to  remove  what  honey  they  have  stored  in  the 
combs.  This  honey  will  be  utilized  in  building  out  the  foundation 
placed  in  the  added  story,  or,  having  these  combs  completed,  the  bees 
will  store  in  them  whatever  remains.  Should  the  queen  fail  to  enter 
the  superposed  hive,  the  plan  may  be  adopted  of  driving  her  with  her 
workers  into  the  added  story,  as  described  on  page  72.  When  the 
lower  combs  have  been  nearly  deserted  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that 
the  queen  has  gone  into  the  upper  hive  with  the  main  force  of  workers, 
and  the  excluder  zinc  may  be  inserted. 

QUEENLESSNESS  IN  SPRING. 

The  loss  of  a  queen  during  winter  or  early  spring  can  generally  be 
discovered  by  noticing  just  at  nightfall,  after  the  first  or  sexM)nd  general 
flight,  which  colonies  are  restless  and  continue  to  buzz  excitedly  when 
the  others  are  humming  in  a  contented  manner  or  have  quieted  down 
for  the  night.  The  workers  of  the  queenless  colony  run  in  and  out 
excitedly,  searching  over  the  front  of  the  hive.  Should  it  be  opened 
they  will  not  resent  the  intrusion,  but,  remaining  on  the  combs,  will  at 
once  set  up  a  loud  and  prolonged  buzzing.  These  symptoms  become 
less  pronounced  fix)m  day  to  day.  If  a  comb  containing  brood  be 
inserted  during  this  period  it  will  be  hailed  with  evident  delight,  man- 
ifested by  the  eager  crowding  of  the  bees  from  all  sides  toward  it.  A 
contented  hum  replaces  the  sound  of  mourning,  and  if  young  worker- 
larvfB  are  present  preparations,  as  decribed  on  pages  88-89,  are  begun 
at  once  to  rear  a  queen.  However,  if  much  reduced  in  numbers  the 
colony  should  be  joined  to  one  with  a  queen,  or  several  queenless  ones 
united.  The  latter  may  be  smoked  and  simply  shaken  or  brushed 
together.  But  bees  that  have  been  queenless  long  when  added  to  those 
that  have  not  yet  missed  their  own  queen  will  frequently  be  killed  at 
once.  The  queen  should  therefore  be  taken  from  her  own  bees  and 
caged  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  in  the  hive  which  has  previ- 
ously been  queenless,  and  her  own  bees  added  when  she  is  released. 
(See  page  94.)  A  board  leaned  against  the  front  of  the  hive  will  cause 
the  bees  to  note  their  change  in  location  when  they  fly  out  and  they 
will  then  easily  find  then-  new  quarters  when  returning  from  their 
flight. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SECURING  SURPLUS  HONI37  AND   WAX. 

If  the  colonies  of  bees  have  been  brought  to  the  opening  of  a  given 
honey  flow  with  a  powerful  population  recently  hatched  it  will  require 
no  great  skill  to  secure  a  good  crop,  granted,  of  course,  that  the  flowers 
actually  do  secrete  the  nectar.  In  tlie  ordinary  course  of  events  some 
colonies  Jire  likely  to  come  through  to  the  Ccarly  harvest  in  good  shape,  but 
if  all  those  contained  in  a  large  apiary  are  in  i)rime  order  at  this  time 
it  is  good  evidence  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  this  even  though 
the  weather  and  other  circumstances  may  have  favored  his  work.  To 
secure  a  yield  of  surplus  honey  the  part  remaining  to  be  done,  if  all 
goes  well,  is  merely  to  imt  the  suri)lu8  re<;eptacles  in  place,  admit  the 
bees,  and  remove  the  combs  wlien  filled  and  sealed.  But  if  swarming 
complications  arise  the  whole  of  the  bee  keeper's  skill  and  ingenuity 
may  again  be  called  into  requisition  to  keep  the  forces  together  and 
storing  in  the  surplus  receptacles.  Should  the  exjiected  harvest  not 
come — that  is,  should  ilia  flowers  from  which  the  yield  is  anticipated  not 
secrete  honey,  or  should  they  bloom  when  the  weather  would  not  permit 
the  bees  to  fly — of  c<mrse  no  amount  of  skill  could  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  such  a  case  all-  that  can  l)e  done  is  to  carry  the  colonies  through  to 
the  next  honey  yield  in  good  shape — to  keep  up  (by  feeding  if  necessary) 
the  i)opulousness  of  the  colonies.  Tlie  flow  may  begin  suddenly  or 
before  it  is  looked  for;  it  may  be  excellent  for  only  a  very  short  time,  a 
day  or  two  even,  and  be  cut  off  short  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  abun- 
dance. Thus  the  skill  lies  in  hji\nng  the  colonies  ready  for  whatever  may 
come  and  a  force  suflicient  to  store  the  whole  season's  surplus  in  a  few 
days. 

EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  securing  extracted  honey  is  to 
have  a  large  stock  of  surplus  combs.  These,  with  the  strong  colonies 
of  bees  to  utilize  them,  and  the  honey  extractor,  are  the  great  requisites 
of  the  producer  of  extracted  honey.  As  fiist  as  the  bees  cva\  cover  and 
utilize  them,  these  combs  are  added  to  the  colonies,  one  or  two  at  a  time 
from  the  opening  of  the  season  until  the  brood  apartment  is  full.  As 
soon  as  more  combs  than  the  lower  story  will  hold  are  needed  a  second 
story  filled  with  combs  may  be  added,  or  but  two  or  three  may  beplac;ed 
in  it  at  one  side  with  a  division  board  next  to  them.  It  isv  vjt  ^<LSQk<L  ^\*sx!l 
to  sort  over  the  combs  of  the  brood  aparUuei\\t,TeA\\ONSsL^^jesi^^"?i^<^'L*OoR^ 
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less  regular  ones,  or  if  all  are  alike  as  regards  regularity  and  in  having 
worker  cells  only,  but  some  contain  considerable  honey  and  little 
brood,  these  are  to  be  removed  and  the  empty  space  filled  in  with  good 
worker  combs.  The  removed  combs  should  be  placed  in  the  top  story, 
which,  if  the  weather  and  the  strength  of  the  colony  permit,  is  to  be  filled 
out  with  combs  at  once.  The  strongest  colonies  will,  of  course,  begin 
work  first,  and  can  often  spare  partly  filled  combs  to  be  placed  in  the  top 
stories  of  less  i)opulous  colonies,  thus  encouraging  the  latter  to  begin 
work  in  the  upi)er  stories.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  general  more  than  twice 
the  yield  of  honey  can  be  obtained  from  colonies  supplied  during  the 
whole  honey  flow,  with  all  the  completed  combs  they  are  able  to  utilize, 
than  can  be  expected  from  colonies  that  have  to  build  all  of  the  combs 
for  their  surplus  while  storing.  Completed  combs  not  being  available, 
comb  foundation  in  full  sheets  should  be  employed.  During  tlie  early 
part  of  the  harvest  this  will  be  drawn  out  very  quickly  and  aid  greatly 
in  securing  the  honey  which  otherwise  might  be  lost  for  want  of  store 
combs  as  fast  as  might  be  needed.  During  a  fair  yield  the  foundation 
will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season  in  the  extra  amount  of  honey,  and  the 
combs,  properly  cared  for,  can  be  used  year  after  year — ^indefinitely,  in 
fact — for  extracting.  The  best  of  them  should  be  picked  out  constantly 
to  replace  less  desirable  ones  that  may  be  found  in  the  brood  apartment, 
or  to  give  to  new  swarms  destined  to  produce  extracted  honey.  Some 
prefer  for  the  surj^lus  cases  frames  half  the  depth  of  ordinary  brood 
frames,  finding  them  easier  to  manipulate. 

Whenever  the  combs  of  a  top  story  are  nearly  filled,  and  before  they 
are  completely  sealed,  it  may  be  lifted  up  and  another  story,  filled  with 
empty  combs,  placed  between  it  and  the  brood  apartment,  and  this  may 
be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  honey  flow,  and  all  may  be  left  on  the 
hive  during  the  warm  weather.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easier  to  mid 
the  new  stories  successively  at  the  top — that  is,  above  the  partially  filled 
surplus  stories — and  this  plan  works  well  as  long  as  the  honey  flow  is 
abundant,  but  when  put  on  just  as  the  yield  slackens,  even  if  but  little, 
or  when  the  weather  is  cool,  the  bfees  may  refuse  to  begin  work  in  the 
new  super  unless  it  is  placed  between  the  partially  filled  ones  and  the 
brood  apartment.  Leaving  the  filled  top  stories  on  the  hives  for  some 
time  permits  the  more  complete  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained 
in  the  newly  gathered  honey,  and  by  marking  the  stories  the  honey 
from  a  certain  source,  when  the  yield  has  been  sufficient  to  get  the 
combs  filled  and  sealed,  can  be  extracted  by  itself.  If  the  8U]>ply  of 
combs  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  whole  amount  gathered,  it  must  then  be 
extracted  as  fast  as  sealed,  lest  the  bees,  lacking  ready  cells  in  which  to 
deposit  their  surplus  as  fast  as  gathered,  hang  idly  about,  or  if  space 
for  new  combs  exists,  only  slowly  provide  these,  losing  meanwhile  much 
of  the  harvest.  When  sealed  the  honey  will  generally  be  found  fairly 
ripened,  though  it  may  improve  by  being  stored  in  open  buckets  or  cans 
in  a  dry,  warm  room. 


EXTRACTING  HONET. 
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The  process  of  estracting  is  extremely  simple,  and  a  little  practice 
will  euablo  an  observiiig  x>eraoD  to  do  it  well  (fig.  55),  As  indicated 
above,  some  judgmcDt  is  required  in  tlie  selection  of  combs,  regard 
beiug  had  to  the  future  condition  of  the  colony.  The  filled  combs,  as 
fiist  as  removed,  are  placed  in  a  light  case  the  size  of  a  hive,  or  a  tin  can 
made  specially  for  the  purpose,  covered  closely  to  prevent  the  access 
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of  robbers,  and  taken  to  the  extracting  room,  which  should  be  bee-proof. 
It  is  not  always  iieceanary  to  use  such  care  in  excluding  all  bees,  but 
the  novice  should  practice  it  until  he  learns  to  distingoish  by  the  actions 
of  the  bees  when  such  precautious  may  bo  dispensed  with.  Whenever 
possible  the  stories  contaiuiug  surplus  honey  should  be  lifted  up  and 
booey  boards  contaiuiug  bee  escapes  slip;^  \i«t>'«w'&.  W«smL  vsASltiSft 
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brood  apartment  early  in  the  moruing  of  the  day  before  the  extracting 
is  to  be  done,  in  case  the  bees  are  still  gathering,  otherwise  the  night 
before  will  do.  The  combs  will  then  be  free  from  bees,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  operator  wishes  to  remove  them,  and  will  contain  no  honey 
gathered  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  last  day's  gathering  having  also 
been  ripened  considerably  during  the  night  preceding  the  insertion  of 
the  escapes.  When  the  queen  has  not  been  restricted  in  her  laying  to 
the  lower  story  by  means  of  excluders,  this  plan  of  freeing  the  combs 
of  bees  will  fail  in  case  the  escapes  are  placed  on  lower  stories  above 
which  the  brood  and  the  queen  may  be.  The  only  way  then  will  be  to 
remove  the  combs  one  by  one,  after  smoking  the  bees  to  quiet  them, 
and  shake  or  brush  off  the  latter  into  the  top  story.  Italians  can  not 
be  shaken  off  unless  their  bodies  are  i)retty  well  tilled  with  honey,  but 
they  may  be  safely  brushed  off  after  smoking.  For  this  a  single  large 
feather  from  the  left  wing  of  a  turkey  is  best.  Other  races  can  be 
shaken  off  after  smoking.  Eastern  bees  should  never  be  brushed  from 
the  combs  when  extracting,  nor  at  any  time  unless  they  are  gorged 
with  honey.  They  can  all  be  shaken  off  easily,  and  will  need  less  smoke 
than  the  European  races. 

When  much  extracting  is  to  be  done,  top  stories  of  hives  or  light 
cases  with  cloth  covers,  weighted  with  a  rod  sewed  into  the  loose  edge, 
may  be  used  to  hold  the  full  combs  as  fast  as  taken  from  the  hives,  and 
these,  placed  on  a  wheelbarrow,  cart,  or  car,  can  be  easily  transported  to 
the  extracting  room.  The  uncapping  knife,  kept  in  hot  water  when 
not  in  use,  is  passed  rapidly  under  the  capping  of  the  sealed  combs, 
the  point  of  it  being  used  to  reach  depressed  surfaces.  The  loosened 
cappings  drop  into  a  sieve  resting  over  a  pan,  or  into  the  upper  pai-t  of 
a  can  specially  designed  to  receive  cappings.  The  small  amount  of 
honey  removed  with  the  cappings  drains  through  the  strainer  and  is 
drawn  off*  below.  The  uncapped  combs  are  placed  in  the  extractor  at 
once.  As  the  cells  generally  slant  upward  more  or  less,  especially 
those  built  for  store  cells  outside  the  brood  nest,  the  throwing  out  of 
the  honey  is  facilitated  by  i)lacing  each  comb  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  top  bar  at  tbe  right  hand,  the  basket  being  revolved  in  the 
most  natural  way — ^that  is,  from  right  to  left.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  operator  to  note  the  speed  required  in  order  to  free  the  combs 
entirely  from  honey,  which  will  dei)end,  of  course,  upon  the  consistency 
of  the  honey  and  the  length  of  time  combs  are  revolved.  While  it  is, 
in  general,  best  to  avoid  extracting  from  combs  containing  brood,  cases 
will  arise  where  it  is  necessary.  If  the  brood  is  sealed,  there  will  be 
less  liability  of  injuring  it  than  when  open  cells  containing  larvae  are 
placed  in  the  extractor;  but  a  moderate  degree  of  speed  continued 
somewhat  longer  will  usually  bring  the  honey  out  without  disturbance 
to  the  immature  bees.  Three  persons  can  work  together  very  advan- 
tageously— one  to  remove  tho  surplus  cases  or  combs  from  the  hives, 
^'ee  them  of  theii*  bees,  and  bring  th^m  into  the  extracting  room,  wherQ 
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two  assistants  uncap  and  extract  the  honey.  If  the  bees  are  not  gath- 
ering honey  and  are  therefore  prone  to  rob,  the  person  who  removes  the 
combs  from  the  hives  should  be  assisted  by  an  active  boy  who  can 
cover  hives  or  cases  quickly  or  lift  the  latter  when  necessary.  The 
combs  when  emptied  may  be  returned  at  once  to  the  hives  if  the  bees 
are  still  engaged  in  storing.  The  slight  damage  which  they  have  sus- 
tained under  the  uncapping  knife  or  iu  the  extractor  will  soon  be 
repaired;  indeed,  with  a  little  experience  the  uncappers  will  be  able  to 
smooth  and  trim  irregular  combs  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
straighter  after  they  have  been  through  the  extractor.  It  is  particu- 
larly desirable,  in  order  to  straighten  the  combs  of  transferred  colonies 
and  get  them  in  good  working  trim,  that  they  be  run  for  extracted 
honey  during  the  first  year  or  two;  moreover,  a  good  yield  of  extracted 
honey  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  recently  transferred  colonies 
than  comb  honey,  especially  if  the  mani})ulators  are  beginners  in  the 
work. 

When  the  extracting  is  done  after  the  close  of  the  gathering  period, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  start  robbing.  The  8urj)lus 
combs  should  be  returned  to  the  hives  just  before  nightfall,  and  not 
even  a  taste  of  sweets  of  any  kind  should  be  left  exposed.  The  object 
in  returning  the  combs  is  to  have  them  cleaned  up,  and  also  to  have 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  bees  until  cool  weather  puts  a  stop  to 
the  destructive  work  of  wax-moth  larvjL*.  When  sharp  frosts  occur,  the 
surplus  combs  may  be  removed  from  the  hives  and  placed  in  a  dry,  cold 
room.  An  open  loft  (if  not  infested  with  mice  or  if  the  combs  are  pro- 
tected from  the  latter)  is  a  good  place,  and  it  is  much  better  to  place 
the  combs  so  they  do  not  touch  each  other. 

COMB   HONEY. 

The  general  directions  given  in  the  i)receding  chapter  on  spring  ma- 
nipulation to  secure  populous  colonies  apply  as  well  to  those  designed 
for  comb  honey  as  to  those  which  are  to  produce  extracted  honey.  If  any 
difference  is  to  be  observed  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  former 
be  brought  to  the  opening  of  the  honey  flow  with  the  brood  combs  com- 
pactly filled  with  developing  bees  to  the  exclusion  of  honey,  than  that 
the  latter  should  be  so ;  and  colonies  not  strong  enough  to  enter  sections 
readily,  if  at  all,  may  still  be  utilized,  and  often  do  fairly  well  in  the 
production  of  extracted  honey. 

The  old-fashioned  surplus  boxes  holding  25  to  30  pounds  are  regarded 
quite  as  relics  of  the  past  by  those  who  use  frame  hives  and  produce  comb 
honey  in  fine  marketable  shape,  and  even  if  for  home  consumx)tion  the 
I>ound  (fig.  56)  and  2-i>ound  sections  are  always  preferred,  since  they 
are  so  cheap,  permit  the  use  of  comb  foundation,  and  are  in  neat  shape 
and  of  convenient  size  for  the  table. 

Section  holders  (fig.  57)  with  sections  folded  and  in  place,  each  sec- 
tion supplied  with  thin  foundation,  preferably  iMLV  ^\i^fe\*>s»^\svi^  *^\^*^^ 
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guides,  aliould  bo  in  readiuess  before  theupeniug  of  the  harveat.  Forty 
to  fifty  sections  for  e;icli  Live  should  be  prepared.  Oae-piece  8ectiouB,if 
bonglit  ill  tlie  flat,  sltoutd  bo  placed  iu  the  cellar  for  two  or  three  days 
before  foldiug.  If  the  section  bjick  of  the  V-joiuts  is  then  moistened 
slightly  they  cuu  be  set  up  lapidly  without  breakage.  Sections  made 
^  ^  of  white  [wplar  are  by  far  the 

neatest  looking  and  do  not  cost 
ninch  if  any  more  than  bass- 
wood,  so  that  bee  keepers 
might  show  their  disapproval 
of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  basswooil  or  linden  timber 
by  rcsoluttdy  refusing  to  buy 
st-ctions  made  of  that  wood. 
The  four-piece  sections,  if  well 
niiule,  are  preferable  to  the  one- 
piece.  The  latter  do  not  keep 
their  shape  as  finnly  as  the 
four-jdcce  sections,  wliicli  are  made  with  lock  joints  at  all  the  corners. 
The  foundation  for  sections  should  be  the  quality  known  as  "  thin  sur- 
plus," or,  preferably,  if  fUll  sheets  be  used,  "  extra-thin  sar])las."  These 
grades  are  made  of  selected,  light-colored  wax,  and  1  pound  furnishes 
full  sheets  for  100  to  125  standard  sections  (4J  by  4^  inches).  The 
sheets  should  be  cut  no  larger  than  3^  inches  square.  These  will  take 
up  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  iu  fastening,  which  will  leave  nearly 
one-half  inch  si>ace  between 
the  lower  cd{;e  and  the  bot- 
tom piece  of  the  isection  and 
allow  the  foundation  to  stretch 
while  being  drawn  out.  This 
is  necessary,  otherwise  (he 
partially  comiileted  comb  will 
bulge  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  section.  In 
cutting  foundation  either  Jor 
sections  or  frames  one  edge — 
the  one  to  be  attached — 
sliould  bo  perlectly  straiglit- 
To  si^cure  this  not  more  than 
six  to  ten  sheets  (depending 
on.their  thickness)  should  be  laid  in  one  pile,  and  a  sharp,  thin-bladed 
knife,  as  well  as  a  straiglit  rule,  used.  Two  or  three  piles  may  be  laid 
side  by  side  and  with  a  rule  long  enough  to  reach  across  them  all  a 
dozen  to  thirty  sheets  can  be  cut  at  a  time.  l>ipping  the  knife  in  warm 
water  facilitates  the  work. 
TJiO  Jilieets  are  fastened  in  the  section  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
macluues  mentioned  on  page  52.   TUt^f  ssaitaOiRj-^^^Viyaa'sood  by 
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pressure  combined  in  some  instances  with  heat.  Fig.  40  shows  one  of 
these.  The  simplest  form  consists  merely  of  a  sliding  lever  hinged  to  a 
block.  It  is  intended  to  be  fastened  by  means  of  screws  to  a  table  or 
beuchy  and  is  then  ready  for  use  when  the  lever  is  moistened  with  honey, 
starch  water,  or  soapsuds  along  the  edge  which  is  U)  touch  the  wax 
sheets.  The  foundation  is  laid  liat  on  the  top  piece  of  the  section  in 
such  a  way  that  the  straight  edge  passes  the  center  line  one  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  whole  is  then  slipped  under  the  lever.  The  latter  is 
brought  down  with  a  sliding  motion  toward  the  operator  and  at  the 
same  time  the  foundation  is  bent  up  at  right  angles  to  the  top  piece. 
If  the  wax  is  slightly  soft  it  will  adhere  (irndy.  A  heated  brick  placed 
before  the  pile  of  starters  will  keep  the  edges  soft  enough  if  the  work 
is  done  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 

Starters  half  to  three-fourths  inch  in  width  are  sometimes  used  at 
the  bottoms  of  sections  to  secure  firm  attachment  of  combs  there. 
Bees  incline  to  gnaw  these  bottom  starters  away  unless  the  top  pieces 
of  foundation  reach  within  one-half  inch  of  them.  Top  starters  an 
inch  or  less  in  width  may  be  used  alone  as  comb  guides  when  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  great  outlay  for  foundation. 

The  use  of  strips  of  tin  or  wood  as  separators  (fig.  57, 1))  between  the 
sections  insures  straight  combs  with  smooth  surfaces,  thus  convenient 
U)  handle  and  ship. 

The  sections  furnished  with  starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  are 
slipped  with  separators  into  supers  and  piled  away  ready  for  use  as  soon 
iis  the  harvest  opens. 

PUTTING   ON   SKCTIONS. 

It  is  better  not  to  put  surplus  honey  receptacles  on  the  hive  until  the 
honey  tlow  actually  begins,  as,  of  course,  no  work  will  be  done  in  them 
until  then.  Moreover,  all  the  heat  is  needed  in  the  brood  apartment 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  bees  might  also  become  dis- 
couraged by  the  large  amount  of  empty  space  and  might  not  begin 
work  in  it  at  all  before  swarming.  The  sections  would  also  be  soiled  by 
the  bees  crawling  over  them  and  daubing  them  with  propolis. 

The  bee  keeper  who  is  familiar  with  the  honey-producing  flora  of  his 
locality  will  not<i  the  development  of  the  llower  buds  of  any  plant  from 
which  he  expects  a  crop  and  will  be  able  to  Judge  accurately  by  a  glance 
at  the  colony  when  sections  are  needed.  The  beginner  will  do  well  to 
consult  carefully  the  list  of  honey-producing  plants  given  in  the  chapter 
on  "Bee  pasturage,"  and  also  endeavor  by  inciuiry  in  his  neighborhood 
to  ascertain  what  other  sources,  if  any,  are  within  the  reach  of  his  bees. 
The  usual  time  of  blooming  of  all  ])rincipal  honey  plants  should  be 
noted,  and  the  management  to  secure  populous  colonies  having  been 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  Chapter  VII  on  '^  Spring 
manipulation,"  the  opening  of  the  (irst  blossoms  of  any  one  of  the 
important  honey  yielders  shouhl  be  the  signal  for  placing  supers  with 
sections  on  all  hives  intended  for  comb  honey  producticm,  ^IvcvwVvL 
these  indications  not  be  sullicient,  tlveve  \^  ^V\\\  v\\w\X\vr^  ^\\v!Nx\v^  w^^ 
4526— No.  I 6 
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could  mistiike.  It  is  to  oxatuiue  the  tops  of  tlie  brood  combs  from  time 
to  time  aud  note  wbeii  tiie  store  cell»  between  the  brood  uud  the  top 
bar  are  beiug  made  deeper  by  added  wax.  The  fresh,  whitened  appear- 
ance which  such  combs  present  wlien  viewed  fiom  above  readily  dia- 
tingiiishes  tbeni  from  the  yellow  or  dark  combs  wholly  built  during 
previous  seasons.  The  lower  edges  of  partially  completed  combs  will 
also  show  additions  at  the  same  time. 

It  having  been  determined  that  the  time  to  put  on  sections  has 
aiTivcd,  the  cjuilt  used  over  the  frames  is  removed  and  the  super,  with 
section  holders,  sections,  and  seitarators  in  place,  is  set  over  the  frames. 
A  clejin  enameled  or  carriage-clotli  quilt  should  be  laid  over  the  tops  of 
the  sectious,  if  these  are  o^ten  above,  and  this  weighted  down  with  a 
board  wliiuh  has  been  clamped  to  prevent  wariiing.    At  this  time  the 


llight  hole  should  be  full  width  and  the  hive  protecteil  from  the  direct 
raj's  of  the  sun  during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  day.  With  small, 
single-walled  hives,  such  as  hold  eight  combs  or  less,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  Iiives  are  crowded  with  bees,  to  raise  them  slightly  from  the 
bottom  board  or  slide  tlem  buck,  so  as  to  give  small  oiienings  at  the 
rear.  Mr.  Simmins's  plan  of  jihicing  bulow  the  brood  nest  a  hive  cliaui- 
ber  with  starters  only  in  the  frames  permits  the  bees  to  avoid  cluster- 
ing too  compactly  and  yet  to  keep  up  their  work  inside  during  extremely 
liot  weather.  Ventilation  and  Bhading  of  hives  asSist  greatly  toward 
the  prevention  of  swanning,  and  having  bred  the  colony  up  until  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  advantage  of  tlic  harvest,  and  having  reached 
the  opoiiiiig  of  that  harvest,  it  \s  OLt;s.\Ta,VAii  Uy  vill  means  to  keep  the 
foreea  togetlten  as  long  as  the  liow  VoiAta.    tV\i£,  04,"^ 
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The  8ui)erB  should  be  removed  ati  fast  as  fairly  filled.    The  bees  are 

slow  in  sealing  over  the  outside  sectioos;  therefore  it  is  better  not  to 

lose  time  waitiug  for  these  to  be  be  completely  capped,  but  replace  the 

whole  with  a  iiew  set.     Some  prefer  to  lift  up  the  super  when  R.bout 

three- fourths  completed  and  place  the  empty  oue  below — that  is,  between 

it  and  the  brood  chamber. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  is 

that  by  the  time  the  sections 

placed  above  have  been  fully 

completed    they    will    have 

more  or  less  propolis  daubed 

on  them  and  the  combs  will 

be  considerably  soiled  by  the 

bees  running  over  them.    A 

better  plan    to    secure   the 

completion  of    the   outside 

sections  is,  after  removiug  a 

number  of  supers,  to  select 

enough  incomplete  sections 

to  fill  oue  super,  which  is 

then  placed  on  a  strong  colony  for  completion,  or  the  partly  filled  sec- 
tions may  be  used  in  the  middle  of  uewsujwrsasbait  sections  to  induce 

the  bees  to  cluster  and  begin  work  in  them  at  once, 
Notwithstanding  such  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  swarming  as 

shadiug  the  hives,  ventilation,  having  only  young  queens,  and  the 
removal  of  the  outside  combs, 
substituting  for  them  frames  of 
foundations  or  starters  near  the 
centerof  the  brood  uest,  swarms 
will  sometimes  issue,  especially 
f^om  hives  devoted  to  comb- 
honey  production.  The  best 
plan  in  this  case  is  to  hive  the 
swarm  in  a  clean  new  hive 
whose  frames  have  been  filled 
with  starters  and  place  this  on 
the  stand  of  the  parent  colony, 
moving  the  latter  to  a  new 
position  C  or  more  feet  away. 
The  swarm  in  its  new  quarters 
will  then  be  joined  by  the  rest 
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(From  OleaniugB.) 


of  the  field  workers  from  the  parent  hive,  and  the  whole  force,  reunited 
and  having  for  some  days  no  brood  to  care  for,  will  constitute  a  strong 
colony  for  storing  honey.  The  8ni»er  of  partly  finished  sections  should 
be  lifted,  bees  and  all,  from  the  parent  hive  and  placed  on  the  brootl 
chamber  of  the  new  colony. 
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The  supers  shonld  be  promptly  removed  at  the  close  of  the  honey 
harvest,  honey  boards  with  bee  escapes  in  them  being  used  to  free 
them  from  bees,  as  described  under  the  head  of  "Extracting."  If  the 
gathering  season  for  the  year  has  also  ended,  an  examination  of  the 
brood  apartment  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  feeding  is  neces- 
sary, either  to  prolong  brood  rearing  or  for  winter  stores. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WAX. 

The  progressive  apiarist  of  the  present  time  does  not  look  upon  the 
production  of  wax  in  so  great  a  proportion  compared  with  his  honey 
yield  as  did  the  old-time  box-hive  bee  keeper.  The  latter  obtained  much 
of  his  honey  for  the  market  by  crushing  the  combs  and  straining  it  out, 
leaving  the  crushed  combs  to  be  melted  up  for  their  wax.  Before  the 
use  of  supers  late  swarms  and  many  colonies  quite  heavy  in  honey  were 
smothered  by  the  use  of  sulphur;  the  light  ones  because  their  honey 
supply  would  not  bring  them  through  the  winter,  ind  the  very  heavy 
ones  because  of  the  rich  yield  in  honey.  Frequent  losses  of  bees  in 
wintering  and  through  queenlessness  gave  more  combs  for  melting,  as 
without  frame  hives,  honey  extractors,  or  comb- foundation  machines, 
the  vacated  combs  were  not  often  utilized  again.  The  wax  from  the 
pressed  combs  was  all  marketed,  since  there  could  be  but  little  home 
use  for  it. 

The  bee  keei>er  of  to-day,  after  having  removed  the  honey  from  the 
combs  by  centrifugal  force,  returns  them,  but  slightly  injured,  to  be 
refilled  by  the  bees,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  these  combs  are  stored 
away  for  use  in  successive  years,  or  he  secures  the  surplus,  also  apart 
from  the  brood,  in  neat  sectional  boxes,  to  be  marketed  as  stored — that 
is,  without  cutting. 

The  wax  must  therefore  come  from  the  cappings  of  combs  where 
extracted  honey  is  produced,  from  occasional  broken  comb,  bits  of  drone 
comb  that  are  cut  out  to  be  replaced  by  worker  comb,  from  unfinished 
and  travel-stained  sections  from  which  the  honey  has  been  extracted, 
or  from  old  brood  combs  that  need  to  l>e  rei)laced.  Since  the  price  per 
lK)und  of  extracted  honey  is  usually  not  less  than  one-third  and  that 
of  comb  honey  one-half  the  price  of  wax,  and  it  has  already  been  indi- 
cated (p.  28)  that  some  12  to  15  pounds  of  honey  may  in  general  be 
safely  reckoned  as  necessary  to  produce  1  i)Ound  of  comb,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  it  is  much  more  x)rofitable  to  turn  the  working  force,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  production  of  honey  rather  than  wax,  taking  only 
as  much  wax  as  can  be  produced  without  lowering  the  yield  of  honey; 
and  what  wax  is  taken  is  practically  turned  into  honey  the  following 
year,  for  it  is  made  into  couib  foundation,  which,  judiciously  used, 
increases  in  turn  the  season's  yield  of  honey. 

Wax  being  so  much  more  valuable  than  honey,  it  behooves  the  bee 

keeper  to  save  even  the  smallest  pieces  of  comb ;  but  during  warm 

Wither  tliey  must  not;  b^  lett  ^oug  ot  t\v^^  ^\\V%^i^ve  o^a  breeding  places 
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for  tlie  wax  motti,  udIchb  fumiguted  witli  buminf^Hiilplmrorexiwseil  to 
tbe  fiimeB  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  two  or  three  tiiiios  ciich  moittb  uutil 
DO  more  egga  of  the  moth  remiiin. 

The  old  wny  of  rendering  wax  was  to  put  the  romba  into  a  sack  made 
of  Borne  open  stuff',  wciglit  thra  down  in  a  kettle  of  water,  aiul  boil  for 
some  time.  The  wax  rose,  and  when  cold  waa  removed  in  a  cake. 
Thia  proceSH,  licsideB  being  danby,  often  yielded  inferior  wax — barned, 
watcr-aoaked,  or  filled  with  settltnga. 

The  moat  approved  method  of  rendering  wax  is,  for  moderate-sized 
apiaries  at  least,  by  means  of  the  aolar  wax  extrai-tor  (fig.  01 ),  already 
mentioned  nnder  the  heud  of  "Implements."  Its  management  ia  very 
simple.  Tlie  mivchine  is  placed  in  the  Bnriniest  8i>ot  in  or  near  the 
apiary,  and  all  of  tbe  wax  cappingH,  after  having  been  diainetl  of  honey 
or  worked  o\er  by  the  bees,  ns  well  ax  bits  of  eomb,  are  thrown  into 
the  receiver  above  the  wire 
strainer,  the  ghvsB  i^  niljusted, 
and  the  whole  is  turned  ao  that 
thedirectrayaoftliesun  enter. 
More  bits  of  comb  are  abided 
ftom  time  to  time  dnring  the 
day.  The  melted  wax  tricklcH 
through  the  strainer  and  col- 
lects in  a  tin  placed  at  llie 
lower  edge  of  the  tjuik  or 
melter.  The  cake  is  removed 
each  morning,  itbavingcooled 
and  contracted  dnring  the 
night  BuflficicnUy  to  cause  the 
mass  to  cleave    readily  fn»m 

the  Vesael.  n.i.  «I.— Tho  IlMirdmiln  -otar  wni  filnwlor.     (From 

Tlie  solarwax  cxtractorcttii  oicnuiiio) 

be  nsed  during  four  or  live  mouths  of  the  year  in  the  more  northern 
States,  and  for  a  longer  time  in  the  South.  To  render  wax  at  other 
times  steam  heat  is  best.  When  available  a  Jet  from  a  boiler  may 
be  connect4'd  with  a  barrel  or  vessel  containing  the  c<mibs  and  a  birge 
amount  rendered  in  a  short  time.  In  smaller  apiaries  a  steiim  extractor 
for  use  over  a  boiler  on  the  stove  may  be  employed  (lig.  36).  The 
manner  of  nsing  these  extractors  is  simple.  The  cappings  and  bits 
of  comb  to  be  rendered  ai-e  placed  in  an  inside  basket  made  of  per- 
forated metal.  Upon  placing  this  over  a  water  boiler,  into  which  it 
fits  closely,  the  stoam  rises  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
can  and  readily  penetrates  the  mass.  The  melted  wax  runs  out 
through  a  spout  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  can  and  is  caught  in  a 
pan  partly  filled  with  warm  watttr.  As  fast  as  the  mass  in  the  perfo- 
rated can  settles  away  nmre  bits  of  eomb  are  added.  The  dark  residue 
remuuing  ia  comi>osed  of  cocoons,  itoUeu,  &iid  suCft\A,«iu\A\  Ya^-^Nax^fChs^. 
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These  may,  however,  contain  considerable  wax  which  they  have 
absorbed  as  it  melted.  This  waste  may  be  avoided  in  a  ^reat  measure 
if  the  combs  are  broken  up  and  soaked  in  rain  water  for  twenty-foor 
hours  before  melting. 

Cakes  of  wax,  if  designed  for  the  comb-foundation  manufacturer, 
will  be  acceptable  just  as  they  come  from  the  wax  extractor,  but  if  for 
the  general  market  they  should  all  be  remelted  in  order  to  purify  theni. 
This  must  be  done  with  care  or  the  wax  will  be  seriously  injured.  Iron 
vessels  will  discolor  it,  and  as  well  or  spring  water  frequently  contains 
iron,  the  use  of  rain  water,  whenever  it  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
melted  wax,  will  be  found  more  desirable.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  is  best  to  melt  the  wax  slowly,  for  if  heated  too  rapidly  the 
particles  become  disaggregated  and  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
the  mass  loses  its  luster,  and  becomes  pale  and  granular.  In  this  con- 
dition its  market  value  is  low.  Bemelting  slowly,  especially  in  a  solar 
wax  extractor,  will  restore  it. 

These  difficulties  in  purifying  wax  may  be  avoided  if  it  is  melted  in 
a  tin  or  copper  vessel  and  in  a  water  bath,  that  is,  the  melter  is  to  stand 
within  a  larger  vessel  containing  sufficient  water  to  surround  the  former. 
As  much  wax  as  possible  should  be  melted  at  one  time,  and  when  con- 
venient the  inner  can  is  left  standing  in  the  water,  so  that  the  wax 
remains  liquid  some  time,  i>ermitting  the  impurities  to  settle.  These 
may  be  shayed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cake  and  remelted  if  they  con- 
tain much  wax. 


OHAPTEE  IX. 

REARING  AND  INTRODUCINQ  QUEENS. 

So  much  of  the  beo  keeper's  success  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
his  colonies,  and  this  in  turn  upon  tlie  character  of  the  queens  heading 
these  colonies,  that  he  needs  to  be  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  really  good  queen  and  how  to  produce  such,  and,  having  this  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  profitable  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  all 
colonies  are  supplied  with  the  best  queens  procurable.  With  a  queen 
from  a  poor  strain  of  bees,  or  an  unprolific  one  from  a  good  strain,  a 
colony,  even  in  a  season  of  abundant  honey  secretion,  will  give  little  or 
no  return,  while  the  seasons  are  not  frequent  during  which  one  given 
a  fair  start  and  having  a  large,  prolific  queen  of  an  active  honey- 
producing  strain  can  not  collect  a  fair  surjilus  beyond  its  own  needs. 
Admitting  this,  it  will  be  plain  to  all  that  queen  bees  differ  proportion- 
ately in  value  as  much  as  horses  or  cattle,  and  the  keeper  of  bees  who 
does  not  know  how  to  select  and  produce  the  best  can  not  be  called  a 
beemaster. 

When  bees  swarm  they  generally  leave  a  number  of  sealed  qneen 
cells  in  the  parent  colony.  With  bhicks  and  Italians  there  are  usually 
6  to  10;  rarely  more  than  a  dozen.  Carniolans  generally  construct 
about  two  dozen,  but  under  favorable  conditions  can  be  induced  to 
build  75  to  100  good  cells  at  a  time.  Fig.  02  represents  a  comb  from  a 
hive  of  Carniolans  which  had  built  at  one  time  70  queen  cells. 
Cyprians  usually  make  30  or  40  queen  cells,  but  may  greatly  exceed 
this  number  under  the  best  conditions,  while  Syrians  nearly  always 
exceed  it,  sometimes  even  building  as  many  as  200;  and  the  writer 
has  seen  350  cells  constructed  at  one  time  by  a  single  colony  of  bees 
in  Tunis.  It  might  be  thought  that  where  so  many  were  constructed 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them  would  produce  good  queens.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however;  for  in  general  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cells 
formed  hy  these  eastern  races  produce  well-developed  queens.  But  in 
all  hives  some  queen  cells  are  undersized.  This  may  be  because  they 
are  located  near  the  bottom  or  sides,  where  space  for  full  development 
is  lacking,  but  in  many  instances  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
formed  last,  and  larvae  that  are  really  too  old  to  make  full-sized,  i>erfect 
queens  have  to  be  used.  These  smaller  cells  are  usually  smooth  on  the 
outside  and  show  thin  walls.  In  selecting  cells  only  the  large,  slightly 
tapering  ones,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  straight,  should  be  saved. 
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Yet  good  qneens  may  frcqneiitly  t)e  obtaiitod  from  crooked  cells,  in  case 
the  latter  are  large  and  extend  veil  iuto  the  midrib  of  tUe  comb. 


1 


1  ^B:!l.:i 


Wlieti  .1  Inyinix  queen  is  removw\  tTom  a  cxAow^  fenrvvv^-Oaft-wOTtwii 
season,  eggs  and  lai'Viu  of  a.U  ages  wve  Vt^t  \»3um6..    KftS»a:vaiuA.\\i. 
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Chapter  II,  any  egg  wLicli  has  l>ecii  fertilized  may  be  made  to  develop 
JDto  a  ^ue«ii.  80  also  larviCJ  from  siicli  e^^gs  may,  up  to  tlio  tliird  day, 
be  takcD  to  rear  from  without  danger  of  producing  inferior  queens. 
Cells  in  which  to  produce  queens  will  he  utartcxl  over  some  of  these 
JarvEe  on  the  edges  of  tlic  combs,  or,  by  tearing  down  partitions  and 
thuR  enlarging  the  lower  portion  of  the  cell,  a  beginning  is  obtained 
for  a  queen  cell.  Fig.  03  shows  such  (|ucen  cells  constnicte<l  over  eggs 
or  larvio  originally  <Icsigncd  to  produce  workers.  They  are  known 
as  emergency  cells.  The  young  larva  is  at  once  liberally  supplied 
with  a  secretion,  which  is  probably  a  pro<1uction  of  the  glands  of  the 
head,  and  which  analyses  have  shown  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen  and  fatty 
elements,  being  similar  to  that  given  at  first  to  the  worker  larva. 
Thisiscontinued  throngboiit  the  whole  I'eeding  ]ieriod,  while,  as  Dr.  Von 
Flanta  has  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  workers  and  drones,  after  the  third 
day  the  proi>ortton  of  the  constituents  of  the  larval  food  is  so  changed 
that  they  receive  much  leas  albumen 
and  fat  and  more  sngar.  It  is  chiefly 
tlieinfluenceof  this  food  which  causes 
the  larva  that  would  have  dcveh>pc<l 
as  a  worker  to  become  a  queen.  The 
latter  has  somewliat  changed  in- 
stincta,  and  its  reprmlnirtivc  sy«U(in 
ia  developed,  insteiul  of  almrtive  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  worker.  The  size  of 
the  cell,  and,  to  a  less  extent  per- 
haps, its  position,  no  doubt  intluenco 
tliis  development,  butthefood  seems 
to  be  the  main  factor,  for  amid!  cells  1 
built  horizontally,  if  their  larva^  are  ,, 
supplied  with  (be  food  designed  for  ^'"J 
royal  larva',  will  be  found  to  contain  ~" 
queens,  and  frequently  these  qu<H;nN, 
even  though  small,  are  quite ])roMfic, 
and  show  in  all  respects  the  instincts  •■■'"■' 
of  a  queen.  *■' "    "" '"'""" 

It  is  believed  by  moat  (pieen  raisers  that  in  onlcr  to  secure  the  best 
development  of  the  young  queens  a  colony  should  be  alIowe<I  to  build 
but  a  few  cells  at  a  time.  That  their  belief  is  not  welt  founded  is  shown 
by  the  facts  just  cited  con<;eniiiig  the  large  numbers  of  well-developed 
queen  cells  which  produce  also  perfect  and  prolific  queens.  It  lies 
within  the  skill  of  the  beemaater  to  establish  conditions  favoring  the 
production  of  footl  for  the  queen  larva- — the  so-called  "royal  jelly" — 
and  this  having  been  brought  aliout,  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  per- 
mitting the  con8tru<;tion  of  hundreds  of  queen  cells  in  one  colony  if 
Buch  numbers  are  needed. 

It  was  formerly  the  plan,  after  remnviwR  \\\ft  (\\\(?!ftw  ^t«to.  ^  ^;jJ«(voiNa. 
order  to  secure  queen  cells,  to  tvim  ttiv\oww  (>A(i,fcs,  ol  XSaft  «y»a&fe »»« 
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tainingeggs  or  very  young  larvji),  or  to  cut  out  strips  of  comb  about  an 
inch  wide  just  below  worker  cells  containing  eggs  or  just-hatched  larvae. 
This  practice  gave  the  bees  space  in  which  to  build  perfect  full-sized 
cells,  but  it  had  certain  disadvantages.  Good  worker  combs  were 
mutilated,  often  quite  ruined,  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
cells  and  also  in  cutting  out  tlie  latter.  Cells  so  formed  are  often  in 
groups  so  close  together  that  they  can  not  be  separated  without  injury 
to  numbers  of  them,  necessitating,  if  desirable  to  save  all,  a  close  watch, 
or  at  least  frequent  examination,  for  hours  or  even  days,  since  all  the 
queens  are  not  likely  to  emerge  at  the  same  time. 

To  remedy  this  Mr.  O.  H.  Townsend,  of  Michigan,  devised  a  plan  which 
is  described  in  (xleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for  July,  1880  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  322). 
It  consists  in  cutting  combs  whose  cells  contain  egg^  or  freshly  hatched 
larva?  into  narrow  strips  and  pinning  or  sticking  these  on  the  sides  of 
brood  combs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cells  containing  the  eggs  or  larvJB 
from  which  queens  are  desired  shall  open  downward.  Mr.  Townsend 
removed  the  larva?  from  some  of  the  cells,  believing  that  he  secured 
better  developed  queens  by  limiting  the  number,  and  also  because  he 
could  then  cut  them  out  more  easily  for  insertion  in  separate  hives.  In 
the  succeeding  number  of  Gleanings  (August,  1880),  Mr.  J.  M.  Brooks, 
of  Indiana,  illustrated  a  plan  for  securing  even  greater  regularity. 
This  consists  in  shaving  off  the  cells  on  one  side  down  nearly  to  the 
midrib  of  each  strip  of  worker  comb  containing  the  eggs  or  larvae 
selected  to  rear  queens  from,  and  then  sticking  these  strips  on  the  under- 
sides of  horizontal  bars  nailed  in  ordinary  comb  frames.  Mr.  Henry 
Alley,  in  his  work  on  queen  rearing,  published  in  1883,  recommends 
sticking  the  prepared  strii^s,  shallow  cells  downward,  on  the  lower  edges 
of  combs  which  have  been  trimmed  so  as  to  round  downward.  This 
leaves  plenty  of  space  for  the  full  development  of  queen  cells,  the  eggs 
or  larva?  in  alternate  cells  having  been  removed  as  in  the  plans  previ- 
ously mentioned.  All  conditions  being  favorable,  many  cells  conven- 
iently located  are  thus  secured,  and  if  the  exact  age  of  the  eggs  or  just- 
hatched  larvfe  has  been  noted  the  time  the  young  queens  will  emerge 
may  be  known  beforehand,  so  that  i^reparation  can  be  made  for  them. 
Nuclei — small  clusters  of  bees  containing  a  quart  to  two  quarts — are  to 
be  jjlaced  in  separate  hives  and  given  combs,  emerging  brood,  and  a 
supply  of  food,  and  to  each  of  these  a  mature  cell  is  to  be  given.  The 
nuclei  thus  prepared  may  be  confined  to  their  hives  with  wire  cloth 
and  placed  in  a  cellar  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  set  out,  just  at 
dusk  (p.  117),  the  bees  will  adhere  to  their  new  location.  Full  colonies, 
whose  queens  it  is  desired  to  replace,  may  also  be  made  queenless  about 
two  or  three  days  beforehand,  and  when  mature  the  cells  inserted 
one  each  in  these.  In  cutting  out  the  cell  a  small  piece  of  comb, 
triangular  shaped,  li  to  2  inches  long  and  about  IJ  inches  broad  at 
the  top,  is  to  be  left  attached  to  it  whenever  practicable,  since  it  will 
then  bo  easy  to  insert  it  in  one  ot  t\i^  com\i^  of  the  OL^eenless  colony 
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or  nucleus,  by  cutting  out  a  corresponding  triangular  piece.  Fig.  54 
shows  a  queen  cell  inserted  in  a  brood  comb.  It  is  safest  not  to  cut 
the  cells  out  until  they  are  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  of 
their  full  maturity.  In  case  a  nucleus  or  colony  has  not  been  queen- 
less  long  enough  to  make  it  ready  to  accept  a  queen  cell,  the  latter 
may  be  placed  in  a  cell  protector  made  of  wire  clotli  or  of  a  spiral  coil 
of  wire  and  then  inserted  between  the  central  combs  of  the  hive.  The 
lower  end  only  of  the  protector  is  open,  so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cell — the  part  easily  bitten  open  by  the  workers — is  wholly  covered. 

Queen  nurseries  on  the  general  plan  devised  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Jewell  Davis,  of  Illinois,  arc  used  to  hold  surplus  maturing  cells  and 
the  young  queens,  after  emerging,  for  which  colonies  or  nuclei  are  not 
ready  at  once.  These  nurseries  consist  pf  compartments  about  1^  inches 
square,  made  of  wood  and  wire  cloth,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  suspended  in  the  center  of  a  colony  of  bees,  a  frame  being  filled  with 
them  for  this  purpose.  Eacli  compfirtment  contains  a  bit  of  soft  candy 
to  sustain  the  life  of  the  queen  in  case  the  bees  fail  to  feed  her.  Spiral 
coils  of  wire  somewhat  longer  than  those  used  as  queen-cell  prote^itors 
have  been  arranged  with  a  metal  cup  for  food,  so  that,  in  principle, 
they  are  the  same  as  the  compartments  of  the  Davis  queen  nurseries 
and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  young  queens  will  usually  mate  when  from  five  to  seven  days 
old,  flying  from  the  hive  for  this  purpose.  If  any  undesirable  drones  are 
in  the  apiary  they  may  be  restrained  from  flying  by  means  of  excluder 
zinc  over  the  hive  entrances,  permitting  only  workers  to  pass  in  and 
out.  In  a  day  or  two  after  mating  the  queen  generally  commences  to 
deposit  eggs,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  in  the  apiary  or  to  be  sent  away 
as  an  "untested  queen."  To  enable  her  to  rank  as  a  "tested  queen"  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  her  three  weeks  or  a  little  longer  in  order  to 
see  her  worker  i)rogeny  and  ascertain  by  their  markings  that  the  queen 
has  mated  with  a  drone  of  her  own  race.  As  both  tested  and  untested 
queens  are  usually  raised  from  the  same  mothers — the  best  in  the  given 
apiary — either  may  be  obtained  for  honey  production;  but  for  use  as 
breeders  only  tested  queens  w  hich  have  been  approved  in  every  way 
should  be  purchased,  unless,  indeed,  the  purchaser  prefers  to  buy  sev- 
eral untested  queens,  which  can  usually  be  obtained  for  the  price  of  one 
approved  and  selectetl  breeder,  and  do  his  own  testing,  trusting  that 
among  them  one  or  more  may  prove  valuable  as  a  breeding  queen. 
"Warranted  queens"  are  untested  queens  sent  out  with  a  guaranty 
that  they  have  mated  purely.  If  few  or  no  drones  of  another  race  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  breeder,  he  is  tolerably  safe  in  doing  this.  The 
proper  j)lan  is  for  the  breeder  to  keep  a  record  of  the  brood  of  all  such 
queens  and  replace  such  as  show  that  they  have  mismated. 

Exact  records  of  the  ages  of  all  queens  should  be  kept,  and  notes  on 
the  qualities  of  their  progeny  are  desirable,  while  in  some  instances 
particulars  as  to  pedigrees  are  valuable. 
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MAILIMU    QUERNS. 
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Qaeeiis  are  now  traiiR]Kirt«Hl  nearly  always  by  mail,  and  sent  to  all 
partB  of  the  United  Staten,  and  even  to  distant  foreign  conntriei^ 
the  cage  used  almost  exclusively  l>eitig  tlie  one  shown  in  fig.  64  or 
some  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
same.  No  attemx»t  was  ever  made 
to  patCTit  tliis  ciige,  and  iis  the 
cnnstrnction  is  obvious  from  the 
figure  given  here,  anyone  who 
desiras  can  make  and  use  it.  The 
foo<l  usually  employed  in  these 
Fio.  64.— Tho  nenion  ese"  fnr  tniiis|inr!ini:  n  qnwn    cagcs  by  qiicen  breeders  18  a  soft 

and  AtlcDdnDlrt  by  utikit,    lOriijlDAl-)  -.  t     t 

candy  recommended  many  years 
ago  as  bee  food  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Schojz,  of  Germany.  The  Scholz 
candy  is  made  by  kneading  fine  sugar  and  honey  together  until  a 
stiff  dough  hits  been  formed.  Borne  think  it  an  improvement  to  heitt 
the  honey  before  adding  the  sugar.    The  Viollou  ahipptug    t^andy 


kMm 
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conRists  of  four  parts  of  brown  sngar  and  twelve  of  white  sugar, 
with  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  honey  and  one  of  flour  to  each  pound  of  the 
mixed  sugars;  these,  with  a  little  water  added,  form  a  batter,  which 
is  boiled  until  it  commences  to  tliicken,  when  it  is  jioured  into  the  food 
compArtment  of  tlio  mailing  cage,    Mx.  \.  ^,  GlwA  TCRMnaoftoded  fas 
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use  in  queeu  cages  a  mixture  of  granulated  sugar  and  extracted  honey; 
hence  this  candy  has  since  been  known  as  the  Good  candy.  The  bees 
fed  on  it  leave  loose  granules  of  sugar  in  the  cage,  and  these  becoming 
moist  often  daub  the  whole  interior  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  queen  and  workers.    It  is  therefore  not  adapted  to  long  journeys. 

The  food  for  the  journey  having  been  placed  in  the  end  opposite  that 
contiiining  the  ventilating  holes,  a  bit  of  comb  foundation  is  pressed 
down  over  it  to  assist  in  retaining  the  moisture,  the  food  compartment 
having  also  previously  been  coated  with  wax  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  cover,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  wire  cloth  between  it  and  the  bees  to 
give  greater  security,  together  with  the  address  and  a  1-cent  stamp, 
completes  the  arrangement  for  a  queen  and  eight  to  twelve  attendant 
workers  to  take  a  journey  of  3,000  miles.  A  sjiecial  postal  regulation 
admits  them  to  the  mails  at  merchandise  rates  (I  cent  per  ounce).  For 
transportation  to  distant  countries  of  the  Pacitic  a  larger  cage  and 
more  care  are  necessary  to  success.  A  recent  estimate  by  one  of  the 
apiarian  journals  i)laces  the  number  of  queens  sold  and  thus  trans- 
ported in  the  United  States  annually  at  20,000. 

INTRODUCING  QUEENS. 

Most  of  the  mailing  cages  are  arranged  so  that  when  received  the 
removal  of  the  wooden  lid  and  also  of  a  small  cork  at  one  end  will  permit 
the  bees  to  eat  their  way  out  when  assisted  by  those  of  the  hive  to  which 
the  queen  is  to  be  given.  The  cage  is  laid,  with  the  wire  cloth  down, 
on  the  frames  of  a  colony  that  has  previously  been  made  queenless. 
In  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  queen  will  usually  have  been 
liberated,  but  it  is  safer  not  to  disturb  the  combs  for  four  or  five  days 
lest  the  bees,  on  the  watch  for  intruders  when  their  combs  are  exposed, 
regard  the  new  queen  as  such,  and,  crowding  about  her  in  a  dense  ball, 
sting  her  instantly  or  smother  her. 

Colonies  having  only  young  bees  accept  queens  readily,  so  that  when 
a  swarm  has  issued  and  the  parent  stock  has  been  removed  to  a  new 
stand  the  time  for  queen  introduction  is  i)ropitious.  During  a  great 
honey  flow  queens  are  accepted  without  much  question,  if  any  at  all. 
Th*ey  may  at  such  times  nearly  always  be  safely  run  in  just  at  dark  by 
lifting  one  corner  of  the  cover  or  quilt  of  a  queenless  hive  and  driving 
the  bees  back  with  smoke.  The  new  queen,  having  been  kei)t  without 
food  and  away  from  all  other  bees  for  a  half  hour  previously,  is  then 
slipped  in  and  the  hive  left  undisturbed  for  several  days.  This  and 
similar  methods  of  direct  introduction  without  cages,  having  been 
developed  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Sanmel  Simmins,  of  England,  are 
known  as  the  Sinmiins  methods  of  direct  introduction  of  queens. 

In  the  fall  and  at  all  times  when  honey  is  not  coming  in  freely,  caging 
the  queen  for  a  few  hours  or  days  is  desirable.  A  cage  which  permits 
the  queen  to  remain  directly  ou  the  comb  itself  is  infiuitely  superior  to 
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any  otlitT.  Fig.  OO  shows  a  pipe-cover  cage  as  made  by  the  author, 
the  size  of  which  may  he  greivter  if  circumstances  requii'6— that  is,  when 
it  seems  advisable,  with  a  quceu  of  great  value,  to  include  under  the- 
cage  a  number  of  cells  containing  emerging  bnxxl.  Ordinarily  tlie  size 
hero  shown  will  sutlice.  The  queeu  is  caged  before  a  closed  wiudow  on 
a  comb  of  honey  with  five  or  six  recently  emerged  bees  taken  from  the 
hive  to  which  she  ia  to  be  introduced.    The  comb  holding  the  caged 

i[ueeu  is  to  be  x>Iaced  in   the   center  of  the 

i|uccnies.s  colony,  where  the  bees  will  cluster 
on  it,  yet  with  the  end  of  the  cage  pressed 
hi  inly  agaiuKt  the  luljoiuing  comb,  so  that  the 
c  i^t  will  remain  in  place  even  though  a  heavy 
cbistcr  should  gather  on  it.  On  the  following 
day,  just  before  dark,  the  queen  should  be 
rele  ised,  provided  that  ut>on  o|>eniug  the  hive 
the  workers  are  not  psicked  densely  about  the 
«.  vge  trying  to  sting  her  through  it.  In  the 
'  1  itter  case  she  should  be  left  twenty-four  or 

Fm.M_UBnioii  queon  LntroduE  gygn  forty-eight  hours  longer,  and  in  the 
autumn  it  is  generally  advisable  to  keep  her 
cage<l  several  days  or  even  a  whole  week.  If  left  longer  than  uncday 
all  queen  cells  should  be  hunted  out  and  destroyed  a  few  hours  before 
releasing  the  i[uecu.  Fcetling  while  the  queen  is  caged  is  a  good  plan 
if  gathering  is  not  going  on  briskly.  Ui>on  freeing  the  queen,  dilute<l 
houey  drizzled  down  between  the  combs  will  serve  to  put  the  bees  in  a 
good  humor  lor  the  reception  of  the  new  luotlier  bee.  The  entrance 
of  the  hive  should  he  contracted  for  a  short  time  so  that  but  a  few  bees 
can  jiass  in  or  out  at  a  time. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  introducing  queens  are  com- 
l»lied  with  by  the  above  plan,  namely:  The  bees  are  queeuless  long 
enough  to  have  become  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  yet  usuiUly  not  long 
enough  to  have  started  queen  cells;  the  strange  queen  is  caged  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  acquire  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  hive  to  which 
she  is  to  be  given  j  the  bees  sue  all  at  home  when  the  <iuccn  is  released, 
and  thus  all  become  thoroughly  gorged  with  food  and  are  well  disiioseil 
toward  the  new  (|ueen.  No  robber-bees  come  about,  and  by  morning 
all  Is  in  order. 

As  queens  mate  only  once  (p.  lit),  and  workers  and  drones  live  but  a 
few  weeks  or  at  most  a  few  months  (p.  20},  if  an  ItiUian,  a  Oarniolan, 
or  other  choice  queen  mated  to  a  drone  of  her  own  race,  be  introduced 
to  a  given  colony  the  bees  of  this  colony  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others 
of  the  same  race  as  the  (juccn  introduced.  All  of  the  colonies  of  au 
aj>iary  may  thus  be  changed;  or,  from  a  single  breeding  tjueeu  the 
apiary  may  be  supplied  with  young  queens  pure  iu  blood,  and,  finite 
these  (even  though  mated  Ut  drones  of  another  race)  will  produce 
druiifs  of  their  own  blood  the  ayiai^  viiU  soou  be  stocked  with  males 
of  the  dusired  race. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INCREASE   OF   COLONIES. 
NATURAL  SWARMING. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  honey  and  general  i)rosi)erity  of  the  col- 
ony— with  combs  crowded  with  bees  and  brood — are  the  immediate 
conditions  which  incite  a  colony  of  bees  to  swarm.  If  a  colony  in 
prosperous  condition  be  found  when  the  gathering  season  has  fairly 
opened,  with  egg^  or  larvae  in  partly  finished  queen  cells,  a  swarm  may 
be  expected  in  a  few  days  should  the  weather  continue  favorable.  The 
first  one  from  a  given  hive  usually  issues  within  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  sealing  of  the  first  queen  cell.  In  the  case  of 
strong  colonies  this  may  occur  in  favored  situations  in  the  North  early 
in  May,  in  the  Middle  States  in  Ai^ril,  and  in  the  extreme  South  in 
March.  But  most  of  the  swarms  will  come,  in  each  section,  a  month 
later.  When  the  flow  of  honey  is  prolonged  the  i)eriod  during  which 
swarms  may  issue  is  also  extended,  and  in  case  a  second  flow  occurs  in 
midsummer,  after  an  interruption,  a  second  swarming  period  may  occur. 

The  outward  indications  immediately  preceding  swarming  are  a 
partial  cessation  of  field  work  on  the  part  of  colonies  that  have  been 
industriously  gathering  and  the  clustering  or  loitering  of  the  workers 
about  the  entrances  at  times  wheu  they  have  usually  been  engaged  in 
collecting  and  when  other  colonies  no  more  populous  are  at  w^ork. 
Apparently  many  are  awaiting  the  signal  to  migrate,  while  some  seem 
not  to  have  caught  the  spirit,  but  continue  their  field  work.  Suddenly 
great  excitement  seizes  the  workers  that  hapi)en  to  be  in  the  hive  at 
the  time.  They  rush  forth  i)ellmell,  accomi)anied  by  the  old  queen,  and 
after  circling  about  for  some  minutes  cluster  on  some  neighboring  tree 
of  shrub. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  swarm  fails  to  cluster  before  leaving, 
but  it  may  do  so  if  it  has  swarmed  before  and  returned  to  the  hive 
because  the  queen  failed  to  accompany  it.  Spraying  water  on  the 
leaders  or  advance  portion  of  the  swarm  from  a  force  pumj),  firing  a 
gun  among  them,  or  throwing  the  reflection  from  a  mirror  on  them  will 
disconcert  the  absconding  swarm  and  nearly  always  cause  the  bees  to 
settle,  but  the  remedy  must  be  at  hand  and  ajiplied  instantly. 

When  a  swarm  has  fairly  settled  it  is  best  to  hive  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  others  coming  out  may  join  it,  occasioning  a  loss  of  queens,  and 
sometimes  of  bees,  or  much  trouble  in  separating  them.  The  operation 
of  hiving  may  appear  very  formidable^  to  tAie^  \iON\v^<6  v^ai'^.^VX^janj^^^^^^^ 
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greut  risks,  but  a  little  experience  nill  dispel  snch  appreliensionB,  The 
bees  before  RWiirmiug  usually  fill  their  sacs  with  houcy  siod  are  quite 
I>eaccablc,  su  tliiU.  by  the  use  of  a  little  siuoke  iu  liiviiig  there  is  seldom 


»uy  ditliculty.  But  to  bo  doubly  sure  tbo  novice  shuuld  sprinkle  sweet 
ened  water  over  the  chiHter,  iind  at  the  same  time  wear  »  veil  to  protect 
bis  face.  Of  course,  the  hive  has  been  iviwiy  for  some  time  aud  has  been 
ataudiiia  iu  ihv  shado  so  it  will  uo\,\i*iViia\AiiV.   \tVNi&vAtt4tei;  should  be 
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on  a  small  limb  which  can  be  readily  cat  ofif,  it  can  be  laid  down  in  front 
of  the  new  hive,  which  should  have  a  full-width  entrance  or  be  raised 
np  in  front.  The  bees  will  go  trooping  in,  but  if  not  fast  enough  gentle 
urging  of  the  rear  guard  with  a  feather  will  hasten  matters.  If  the 
bees  have  clustered  on  a  branch  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve,  yet 
where  the  hive  can  conveniently  be  placed  directly  under  the  cluster 
and  close  to  it,  the  swarm  may  be  shaken  into  the  hive  at  once  (fig.  67) ; 
or  the  hive  may  be  located  on  the  stand  it  is  to  occupy  and  the  bees 
shaken  into  a  large  basket  or  into  a  regular  swarm  catcher  and  poured 
in  front  of  the  hive.  If  the  clustep  is  on  the  body  of  the  tree  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  hive  near  and  smoke  or  brush  the  bees  into  it. 
They  will  go  up  more  readily  than  down,  and  may  often  be  dipped  with 
a  small  tin  dipper  or  a  wooden  spoon  and  poured  in  front  of  the  hive. 
Whatever  plan  be  pursued,  expedition  is  advisable,  and  it  is  best  before 
leaving  them  to  see  that  nearly  all  of  the  bees  are  inside  of  the  hive;  at 
least  no  clusters,  however  small,  should  be  left  on  the  tree,  as  the  queen 
might  be  among  those  left  behind,  in  which  case  the  swarm  would  desert 
the  new  hive  and  return  to  the  tree  or  go  wherever  the  queen  had 
settled,  or,  failing  to  find  her,  would  return  to  the  hive  whence  they 
had  issued,  unless  meanwhile  some  other  swarm  should  issue,  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  join.  A  few  bees  flying  about  or  crawling  excitedly 
over  the  spot  from  which  the  main  part  of  the  swarm  has  been  removed 
need  not  be  heeded.  They  will  find  their  way  back  to  the  stand  from 
which  they  came.  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is  fairly  within  the  new  hive 
the  latter  should  be  carried  to  its  permanent  stand,  and  well  shaded 
and  ventilated.  It  is  better  policy,  however,  to  place  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  first  swarm  on  the  stand  of  the  parent  colony  at  once,  removing 
the  latter  to  a  new  location.  The  new  swarm,  having  the  old  queen, 
with  nearly  all  of  the  flight  bees,  will  be  in  i)rime  condition  for  storing 
honey,  so  that  supers  may  be  placed  on  it  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a  fair 
start  in  its  new  home — that  is,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
swarm  was  hived.  If  there  are  uncompleted  supers  on  the  parent  col- 
ony which  has  been  removed,  they  should  be  lifted  over  to  the  new  hive 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  as  the  parent  colony,  having  parted  with  so 
many  of  its  workers,  will  not  be  able  to  store  at  once.  But  the  new 
swarm,  placed  in  a  clean  hive  with  starters  only,  will  be  in  shape  to  store 
in  sections  at  once  and  produce  the  whitest  combs  and  honey  which  the 
source  of  the  yield  will  x)ermit. 

CLIPPING  QUEENS. 

To  prevent  swarms  from  absconding  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
hiving  them,  as  well  as  to  keep  track  more  easily  of  the  ages  of  queens, 
many  persons  prefer  to  clip  the  wings  of  their  queens  as  soon  as  mated. 
The  first  season  one  of  the  large  or  primary  wings  is  clipped  half  away ; 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  season  the  other  large  wing,  and  the  third 
peason  an  additional  clip  is  taken  from  one  of  the  large  wiu^ft^<wwl^\<S\ 
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it  a  portion  of  one  of  the  secondary  or  smaller  wings.  With  finely 
pointed  scissors  this  operation  can  be  performed  while  the  queen  is 
loose  on  the  combs,  but  there  is  much  danger  of  clipping  one  or  more  of 
her  legs  also.  If  she  be  caught  by  her  wings  with  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  then  grasped  by  the  thorax  with  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  her  wings  can  easily  be  reached 
with  the  scissors.  It  will  not  do  to  grasp  the  queen  by  the  abdomenv 
and  of  course  there  should  be  but  little  pressure  exerted  on  the  thorax. 
There  are  some  objections  against  clippiug.  The  queens,  being  unable 
to  fly,  are  liable  to  get  lost  in  the  grass  or  stray  into  the  wrong  hives 
when  they  swarm  during  the  absence  of  the  attendant.  They  certainly 
look  unsightly  when  thus  maimed,  and  occasioually  the  bees  are  more 
disi>osed  to  replace  such  queens  than  unmutilated  ones.  It  is  of  course 
preferable  to  lose  one  of  these  occasionally  rather  than  the  whole  swarm. 
When  the  queen  is  clipped  the  operation  of  hiving  is  very  easy  if  the 
bee  keeper  is  on  hand  to  catch  the  queen  a«  she  falls  from  the  entrance 
to  the  ground.  When  the  swarm  is  fairly  out  and  while  the  bees  are 
still  circling  in  the  air  an  empty  hive  should  be  set  in  place  x>f  the  one 
from  which  the  swarm  has  issued.  The  bees,  missing  their  queen,  will 
soon  begin  to  return  to  their  old  location  and  will  shortly  crowd  the 
entrance  of  the  new  hive.  When  about  one-fourth  have  entered  the 
queen  may  be  allowed  to  run  in,  and  the  treatment  will  then  not  be 
different  from  that  given  any  newly  hived  swarm. 

AUTOMATIC  niVEBS. 

Thus  far  the  automatic  hivers  have  been  only  partially  successful,  so 
that  the  experimental  stage  has  not  yet  been  passed;  but  the  practical 
perfection  of  such  a  device  is  looked  forward  to  with  considerable 
confidence. 

PREVENTION  OF  AFTER-SWARMING. 

The  parent  colony,  removed  from  its  old  hive  as  soon  as  the  first  swarm 
issues,  will  rarely  cast  a  second  swarm,  especially  if  a  young  queen  is 
at  hand  to  be  introduced  within  a  day  or  two.  The  surplus  queen  cells 
are  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  this  young  queen,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  workers.  A  laying  queen  will  be  readily  accepted  by  a  colony  which 
by  swarming  and  removal  has  lost  its  old  bees,  and  ten  to  fifteen  days 
will  be  gained  in  the  i>roduction  of  brood.  Unless  increase  is  especially 
desired  it  is  best  to  limit  it  in  this  way  to  first  swarms.  If  still  less 
increase  is  wanted,  methods  which  will  be  referred  to  later  may  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  swarming  as  far  as  possible,  and  such  chance  swarms 
as  do  issue  may  be  returned  to  the  parent  hive.  If  the  queens  are  two 
or  more  years  old,  they  may  in  most  instances  be  profitably  destroyed 
at  this  time  and  young  ones  introduced  from  nuclei;  but  whethermtro- 
ducing  young  queens  or  returning  the  swarm  with  its  old  queen,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  every  queen  cell,  otherwise  the  introduced 
queen  may  be  killed  or  the  swaim  mviy  again  issue.    If,  however,  no 
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young  qaeen  is  at  band  and  it  is  desirable  to  replace  the  old  queen,  all 
cells  but  one  may  be  destroyed,  but  this  must  on  no  account  be  jarred 
or  dented.  The  danger  of  overlooking  a  cell  where  the  hive  is  crowded 
with  bees  makes  this  method  somewhat  uncertain;  moreover,  when  the 
bees  have  once  got  the  "  swarming  fever"  they  may  swarm  again  with- 
out preparation  in  the  way  of  queen  cells.  It  is  also  very  troublesome 
to  remove  sui>ers  to  get  at  the  brood  combs.  These  difficulties  will 
induce  many  who  may  wish  to  limit  the  number  of  their  colonies  to 
prefer  hiving  the  swarms  on  starters  of  foundation  on  the  old  stands 
and  giving  them  the  8ui>ers,  while  the  parent  colonies  are  phiced  near 
them  with  entrances  turned  away  for  a  few  days.  The  flight  bees  return, 
of  course,  to  the  old  stand.  The  parent  colony  should  be  turned  a  little 
each  day  so  as  to  bring  it  in  five  or  six  days  side  by  side  with  the  hive 
containing  the  swarm,  which  is  on  the  old  stand,  and  make  its  front 
face  in  the  same  way.  By  lifting  it  a  day  or  so  later,  while  the  young 
bees  are  flying,  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  old  stand  and  turning 
its  entrance  away  from  that  of  the  hive  on  this  stand,  the  bees  that  are 
flying,  as  well  as  those  that  have  marked  their  last  location,  will  join  the 
swarm;  and  if  the  same  operation  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  another 
week  most  of  the  remaining  bees  will  find  their  way  within  a  day  or 
two  into  the  hive  on  the  old  stand.  About  this  time — that  is,  some  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  first  swarm — the  young 
queen  will  commence  laying  and  may  be  put  in  place  of  the  old  one 
which  issued  with  the  swarm.  If  honey  is  still  coming  in,  the  young 
queen,  with  accompanying  bees,  may  usually  be  safely  introduced  at  this 
time  by  shaking  them  in  front  of  the  hive  from  which  the  queen  has 
been  removed,  both  lots  of  bees  having  been  smoked  beforehand  so  as 
to  get  them  to  fill  themselves  with  honey;  or  the  two  combs  between 
which  the  queen  is  found  may  be  lifted,  with  adhering  bees,  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  colony  to  which  the  queen  is  to  be  given.  Before 
doing  this  it  is  best  to  smoke  the  latter  pretty  thoroughly,  and  if  two 
of  the  brood  combs  from  this  hive  have  been  removed  a  few  hours  before 
and  placed,  after  their  bees  have  been  shaken  ofif,  in  the  colony  to  be 
united,  and  all  other  combs  taken  away  from  the  latter,  the  bees,  with 
their  queen,  will  be  clustered  on  these  brood  combs,  and  they  may  be 
lifted  up  without  disturbance  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  other  hive, 
whose  supers  and  cover  are  to  be  put  in  place  at  once  and  the  bees  left 
to  quiet  down  and  resume  storing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  loss 
of  a  queen  will  be  very  rare;  nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  one,  cages  and  other  methods  are  advisable.  (See 
Chapter  IX.) 

ABTIFIGIAL.  INCREASE. 

The  time  lost  in  watching  for  swarms  and  hiving  them,  the  occasional 
losses  of  swarms,  and  the  vexations  attendant  upon  their  issuance,  such 
as  their  clustering  in  tall  trees,  uniting  and  killing  queens,  and  the 
delay  in  their  swarming  when  the  time  has  e.om^  fet  SX,^\aN^\i5^\s?i^ 
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keepers  to  devise  methods  which  would  save  their  time  and  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  the  uncertainties  connected  with  this  feature  of  their 
work.  Where  increase  is  desired  the  question  is  one  of  considerable 
inii)ortance.  In  the  more  northern  States,  where  the  main  honey  yield 
comes  on  suddenly  and  is  abundaut  for  a  short  period  only,  and  swarm- 
ing is  confined  mainly  to  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks,  or  even  to  three 
weeks  if  the  colonies  are  of  pretty  uniform  strength,  this  question  has 
less  weight;  but  farther  south,  w^here  the  yield  is  more  prolonged  and 
the  period  during  which  swarms  are  liable  to  issue  is  sometimes 
extended  over  three  or  four  months,  it  is  of  considerable  moment,  and 
the  bee  master  who  intends  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  colonies  will 
do  well  to  follow  some  good  system  of  control. 

DIVIDING. 

» 

The  simplest  method  of  artificial  increase  is  to  lift  from  the  i)opulous 
colony  a  jjortion  of  the  combs,  with  adhering  bees,  and  place  them  in 
another  hive  near  the  parent  colony,  taking  caie  that  the  part  without 
any  queen  should  have  a  majority  of  the  bees  and  should  be  on  the 
old  stand.  If  a  mature  queen  cell  is  at  hand  to  give  to  this  part  a  day 
or  two  after  the  division,  the  new  colony  will  soon  have  a  laying  queen, 
should  all  go  well.  But  this  last  point  will  need  looking  after  ten  days 
or  so  later.  Should  a  laying  queen  be  at  hand  to  supply  to  the  queeu- 
less  portion  of  the  divided  colony,  the  queen  found  in  the  hive  at  the 
time  of  the  division  had  better  be  left  in  that  part  of  the  colony  which 
remains  on  the  original  stand,  since  the  old  bees  will  of  coui*se  return 
to  that  spot  and  will  not  as  readily  receive  a  strange  queen  as  will  the 
removed  portion  of  the  colony  which  has  parted  with  its  flight  bees. 
By  introducing  a  laying  queen  when  the  division  is  made  the  dei>osi- 
tion  of  eggs  will  be  begun  a  week  earlier  than  if  a  cell  only  should  be 
given.  At  this  season  of  the  year  this  will  make  a  diflerencc  of  a  good 
many  thousands  of  workers,  and  will  also  prevent  the  bees  from  clog- 
ging the  brood  combs  with  honey,  as  they  would  if  left  without  a  laying 
queen  for  a  week  or  more.  The  supers  are  to  be  i)laced  on  this  part  on 
the  old  stand,  which,  having  most  of  the  flight  bees,  will  be  far  better 
able  to  store  surplus  than  the  other  portion.  The  plan  of  making  the 
division  nearly  ecjual  is  quite  objectionable  in  case  it  is  followed  closely 
by  the  main  honey  flow  of  the  season,  for  it  places  neither  colony  in 
the  best  condition  for  immediate  storing.  But  if  only  a  moderate  yet 
continuous  honey  flow,  followed  by  a  larger  yield,  is  to  be  anticipatinl, 
both  parts  will  have  time  to  become  populous,  and  the  equal  division, 
if  done  in  time — that  is,  before  the  "  swarming  fever"  has  taken  hold 
of  the  colony — will  be  likely  to  i)revent  swarming. 

DRIVING   OR   HRUSIIING. 

In  case,  however,  some  immediate  work  is  expected  of  either  part  of 

the  divided  colony,  it  is  preferaWek  to  iwa^ke  the  division  in  such  a  way 
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bees,  which  will  soon  become  flight  bees,  in  the  hive  on  the  old  stand. 
This  may  be  done  by  shaking  or  brushing  nearly  all  of  the  bees  from 
the  combs  of  the  hive  to  be  divided,  or,  if  the  latter  is  a  box  hive,  the 
swarm  may  be  driven  into  an  empty  box,  as  described  under  "Trans- 
ferring," in  Chapter  VII,  and  then  hived  as  an  ordinary  swarm,  the 
parent  colony  receiving  also  the  same  treatment  as  described  under. 
"Natural  swarming." 

THE  NUCLEUS   SYSTEM. 

Perhaps  the  safest  plan,  considering  that  the  yield,  even  when  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  flora,  can  not  be  foretold,  is  to  follow  the  plan  of 
making  nuclei,  and,  as  soon  as  these  have  laying  queens,  building  them 
up  gradually  to  full  colonies  by  adding  frames  of  brood,  frames  filled 
with  worker  comb,  or  with  comb  foundation,  or  merely  starters,  as  may 
seem  best.  This  system,  besides  being  safe,  has  certain  other  advan- 
tages. It  leaves  the  parent  hives  strong  for  the  working  season,  yet 
tends  to  discourage  swarming,  because  whenever  colonies  become  over- 
crowded, and  before  they  have  contracted  the  swarming  fever,  one  or 
more  brood  combs  are  removed  and  the  colony  is  thus  induced  to  con- 
tinue work  in  the  brood  chamber  to  fill  the  empty  space,  while,  of  course, 
they  are  kept  supplied  with  plenty  of  storage  room  above  for  surplus 
honey.  Furthermore,  it  is  easy  to  exchange  the  young  queen  of  the 
nucleus,  as  soon  as  she  commences  laying,  with  the  queen  of  the  full 
colony.  If  the  nucleus  has  been  started  early,  the  full  colony  will  thus 
secure  a  queen  of  the  current  season's  raising  sufficiently  early  to 
reduce  greatly  the  probability  of  its  wanting  to  swarm  that  year,  even 
though  permitted  to  get  very  strong,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  under 
such  circumstances.  These  nuclei  build  straight  combs  and  may  be 
relied  on  to  build,  even  without  foundation,  worker  comb  only. 

On  the  whole,  a  rational  method  of  artificial  increase  is  preferable  to 
natural  swarming;  but  experience  and  judgment  in  carrying  it  out  are 
required  to  make  it  adv«antageou8.  It  should  be  cautiously  undertaken 
by  the  beginner,  and  the  main  reliance  placed  upon  natural  swarming 
until  the  bee  keeper  is  familiar  with  the  bees'  way. 

PREVENTION   OF   SWARMING. 

The  most  commonly  practiced  and  easily  applied  preventive  meiisure 
is  that  of  giving  abundant  room  for  storage  of  honey.  This  to  be 
effective  should  be  given  early  in  the  season,  before  the  bees  get  fairly 
into  the  swarming  notion,  and  the  honey  should  be  removed  frequently, 
unless  additional  empty  combs  can  be  given  in  the  case  of  colonies 
managed  for  extracted  honey,  while  those  storing  in  sections  should  be 
given  additional  supers  before  those  already  on  are  completed.  With 
colonies  run  for  comb  honey  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  down  swarming  as 
in  those  run  for  extracted  honey  and  kept  supplied  with  empty  comb. 
Free  ventilation  and  shading  of  the  hives  as  soon  as  warm  days  come 
will  also  tend  toward  prevention.    0\>eu\\\£  XXi^k  VAM^jSk  wikSifc  <^"t  \j^\syfcfc 
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weekly  and  destroying  all  qaeen  cells  that  have  been  commenced  will 
check  swarming  for  a  time  in  many  instances,  and  is  a  plan  which  seems 
very  thorough  and  the  most  plausible  of  any  to  beginners.  But  some- 
times swarms  issue  without  waiting  to  form  cells ;  it  is  also  very  difficult 
to  find  all  cells  without  shaking  the  bees  from  each  comb  in  succession, 
an  operation  which,  besides  consuming  much  time,  is  very  laborious 
when  supers  have  to  be  removed,  and  greatly  disturbs  the  labors  of  the 
bees.  If  but  one  cell  is  overlooked  the  colony  will  still  swarm.  The 
plan  therefore  leaves  at  best  much  to  be  desired,  and  is  in  general  not 
worth  the  effort  it  costs  and  can  not  be  depended  on. 

DEQUEENING. 

The  removal  of  a  queen  at  the  opening  of  the  swarming  season  inter- 
feres, of  course,  with  the  plans  of  the  bees,  and  they  will  then  delay 
swarming  until  they  get  a  young  queen.  Then  if  the  bee  keeper 
destroys  all  queen  cells  before  the  tenth  day,  swarming  will  again  be 
checked.  But  to  prevent  swarming  by  keeping  colonies  queenless 
longer  than  a  few  days  at  most  is  to  attain  a  certain  desired  result  at 
a  disproportionate  cost,  for  the  bees  will  not  store  diligently  when  first 
made  queenless,  and  the  whole  yield  of  honey,  especially  if  the  flow  is 
extended  over  some  time  or  other  yields  come  later  in  the  season,  is 
likely,  or  even  nearly  sure,  to  be  less  from  such  colonies,  while  the  inter- 
ruption to  brood  rearing  may  decimate  the  colony  and  prove  very  dis- 
astrous to  it.    The  plan  is  therefore  not  to  be  commended. 

REQUEENINO. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  this,  and  more  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of 
swarming,  is  the  practice  of  replacing  the  old  queen  early  in  the  season 
with  a  young  one  of  the  same  season's  raising,  produced,  perhaps,  in  the 
South  before  it  is  possible  to  rear  queens  in  the  ^orth.  Such  queens 
are  not  likely  to  swarm  during  the  first  season,  and  as  they  are  vigor- 
ous layers  the  hive  will  be  well  populated  at  al^  times  and  thus  ready 
for  any  harvest.  This  is  important  inasmuch  as  a  flow  of  honey  may 
come  unexpectedly  from  some  plant  ordinarily  not  counted  upon,  and 
also  since  the  conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  the  varioas 
honey-yielding  plants  differ  greatly,  their  time  and  succession  of  honey 
yield  will  also  differ  with  the  season,  the  same  as  the  quantity  may  var5\ 
Young  queens  are  also  safest  to  head  the  colonies  for  the  winter.  The 
plan  is  conducive  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  colonies  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  securing  of  the  largest  average  yield  of  honey,  since 
besides  giving  them  vigorous  layers  it  generally  keeps  the  x)opulation 
together  in  powerful  colonies.  It  is  therefore  to  be  commended  on  all 
accounts  as  being  in  line  with  the  most  progressive  management,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  application  of  other  preventive 
measurea. 
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SPACE    NEAU  ENTRANCES. 


ArrangiDg  frames  with  starters  or  combs  merely  begun  between  the 
brood  nest  and  the  flight  hole  of  the  hive  while  the  bees  are  given  stor- 
ing space  above  or  back  of  the  brood-nest  (figs.  08  and  G9)  is  a  plan 


Fro.  68.— The  Simmins  noD-swarming  Bystora— sloglo-story  hive  with  supers;  be,  hrood  chamber; 
sc,  snper;  stj  starters  of  foundation;  e,  entrance.    (Redrawn  from  A  Modem  Bee. Farm.) 

strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Simmins,  of  England,  and  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  '^the  Simmins  non-swarming  method,''  some 
features  of  it  and  the  combination  into  a  well-defined  method  having 
been  original  with  him.  It  is 
an  excellent  preventive  meas- 
ure, though  not  invariably 
successful  even  when  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  brought  for- 
ward prominently  by  Mr. 
Simmins — empty  space  be- 
tween the  brood  combs  and 
entrance — is  supplemented  by 
other  measures  already  men- 
tioned; but  when,  in  addition 
to  the  space  between  the 
brood  and  the  flight  hole,  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  get 
supers  on  in  time,  to  ventilate 
the  hive  well,  and  to  keep 
queens  not  over  two  years  old, 
swarming  will  be  very  limited. 
If  to  these  precautions  be 
added  that  of  substituting  for 
the  old  queens  young  ones  of  the  current  sesison's  raising,  before  swarm- 
ing has  hegnOy  practical  immunity  Iroma^vvvcmvvv^s,  V$»  ^^\^^\a5\^\\iS5QS5^. 


Fig.  60.— The  Siraniin.<i  non-swanning  system— doulile- 
storj'  hive  with  sup^^rs ;  be,  brood  chamlx^r ;  tc,  supers ; 
tf,  chamber  with  starters;  e,  entrance.  {Re<lrawn 
from  A  Mwlem  neoFarm.) 
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LANGDON  NON-8WARMINO  DEVICE. 

This  device  (fig.  70,  D),  first  described  and  illastrated  in  Insect  Life 
for  April,  1893  (Vol.  V,  No.  4),  is  designed  to  do  more  than  merely  pre- 
vent swarming.    The  following  claims  are  made  by  the  inventor: 

(1)  It  preveiits  all  swarming  without  caging  queens,  cutting  out  queen  cells  or 
manipulation  of  brood  combs. 

(2)  Two  light  colonies  that  would  not  do  much  in  sections  if  working  separately 
make  one  good  one  by  running  the  field  force  of  both  into  the  same  set  of  supers. 

(3)  No  bait  sections  are  needed,  as  the  bees  can  be  crowded  into  the  sections  with- 
out swarming. 

(4)  The  honey  will  be  finished  in  better  condition,  that  is,  with  less  travel  stain, 
because  the  union  of  the  field  forces  enables  them  to  complete  the  work  in  less  time. 

(5)  There  will  be  fewer  un6nished  sections  at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest  for 
the  reason  just  mentioned. 


Fio.  70.— Beehivofl  with  Langdon  non-awamier  attached :  A,B,  hives ;  S.  S',  snpera ;  />.  noQ-swarming 
device;  «, e', entrauces  correiiponding  to  hive  entraDCoa ;  «I,  slide  for  closing  entrance;  e,e',  conical 
wire-cloth  boeesc^tpes ;  ex,  ex\  exits  of  same.    (From  Insect  Life.) 

(6)  Also  for  the  same  reason  honey  can  be  taken  off  by  the  full  case  instead  of  by 
the  section  or  holderful. 

(7)  Drones  will  be  fewer  in  number,  as  a  double  handful  will  often  be  killed  off  in 
the  closed  hive  while  the  other  is  storing  honey  rapidly. 

(8)  Artificial  swarms  and  nuclei  can  be  more  easily  made,  as  combs  of  brood  and 
bees  can  be  taken  from  the  closed  hive  in  which  the  queen  can  be  found  very 
quickly. 

(9)  It  enables  one  to  care  for  more  than  twice  as  many  colonies  as  under  the 
swarming  system. 

Kesults  according  with  the  claims  mentioned  above  have  been  rei)orted 
from  various  localities,  but  numerous  adverse  reports  have  also  been 
given,  the  latter  indicating  clearly  that  some  modification  of  the  device 
is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  made  generally  serviceable.  A  further  trial 
of  the  principle  under  varying  conditions  and  climates  will  also  be 
required  to  decide  its  exact  value. 
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The  manner  of  using  the  device  is  simple.  Before  the  colonies  swarm 
the  device  is  attached  to  the  fronts  of  two  adjacent  hives.  The  slide 
(fig.  70,  si)  having  been  inserted  at  one  end  of  the  device,  the  bees 
returning  from  the  fields  are  all  run  into  the  other  hive,  on  which  the 
supers  are  then  placed.  Before  the  colony,  thus  made  doubfy  populous, 
decides  to  swarm,  the  slide  and  supers  are  both  changed  to  the  other 
hive.  This  is  repeated  every  four  or  five  days  during  the  swarming 
period. 

SK LECTION   IN   BREEDING. 

Some  races  of  bees  show  greater  inclination  than  others  tx)ward 
swarming,  and  the  same  difference  can  be  noted  between  individual 
colonies  of  a  given  race;  therefore,  whatever  methods  be  adopted  to 
prevent  or  limit  increase,  no  doubt  the  constant  selection  of  those 
queens  to  breed  from  whose  workers  show  the  least  tendency  toward 
swarming  would  in  time  greatly  reduce  this  disposition.  Indeed,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  to  believe  that  persistent  effort,  coupled  with  rigid 
and  intelligent  selection,  will  eventually  result  in  a  strain  of  bees  quite 
as  much  entitled  to  be  termed  non-swarming  as  certain  breeds  of  fowls 
which  have  been  produced  by  artificial  selection  are  to  be  called  non- 
sitters.  These  terms  are  of  course  only  relative,  being  merely  indica- 
tive of  the  possession  of  a  certain  disposition  in  a  less  degree  than  that 
shown  by  others  of  the  same  species.  It  might  never  be  possible  to 
change  the  nature  of  our  honey  bees  so  completely  that  they  would 
never  swarm  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  possible  it  would 
take  a  long  period,  so  strongly  implanted  seems  this  instinct.  But  to 
modify  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any  intelligent  breeder  who  will  persist- 
ently make  the  effort.  Such  work  should  be  undertaken  in  experi- 
mental apiaries  where  its  continuance  when  a  single  point  has  been 
gained  will  not  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  Individual  fortunes. 

Many  features  connected  with  swarming  still  remain  mysteries.  The 
whole  subject  requires  still  more  study,  and  its  full  elucidation  would 
no  doubt  be  of  great  practical  value  to  apiculture.    The  field  is  inviting. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WINTERIIVa  BEES. 

There  will  be  little  complaint  of  losses  in  wintering  bees,  whether  in 
^a  cold  climate  or  a  warm  one,  whether  indoors  or  oatside,  provided  the 
following  points  are  observed  with  each  colony: 

(1)  The  colony  must  have  a  good  queen. — By  a  good  qneen  is  meant  one 
not  over  two  years  old  and  which  shows  no  signs  of  failure  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  queen  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  raising.  Such  a  queen,  if  reared  from  good  stock  and 
under  good  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  will  be  in 
her  prime  the  following  spring,  and  if  no  other  conditions  are  lacking 
will  have  her  colony  strong  for  the  harvest. 

(2)  Plenty  of  good  bees, — Bees  that  are  several  months  old  or  that 
have  gathered  a  heavy  fall  harvest  of  honey  are  not  good  to  depend 
upon  for  the  winter.  They  drop  off  gradually  of  old  age  before  there 
are  young  bees  to  fill  their  places,  and  the  queen,  however  prolific,  not 
having  bees  enough  to  cover  her  eggs,  can  not  bring  up,  as  she  other- 
wise would,  the  strength  of  the  colony  to  a  proper  standard  in  time 
for  the  harvest.  There  should  be  young  bees  emerging  at  all  times  up 
to  the  month  of  October,  or,  in  the  South,  even  later. 

(3)  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it — Any  well-ripened  sealed  honey  that 
is  not  crystallized  is  good  winter  food.  Honeydew  stored  by  bees  and 
honey  from  a  few  flowers  (cruciferous  plants,  asters,  etc.)  crystallizes  in 
the  combs  soon  after  it  is  gathered  and  the  bees  are  obliged  to  liquefy 
it  as  they  use  it.  They  can  not  do  this  well  in  dry,  cold  weather,  and 
dampness  within  the  hive,  though  it  might  enable  the  bees  to  liquefy 
the  crystallized  honey,  is  otherwise  inimical  to  bee  life,  especially  so 
during  winter.  Some  of  the  crystallized  food  is  also  wasted;  hence  the 
bees  may  starve  even  though  the  fall  weight  indicated  sufficient  stores 
for  winter.  Disastrous  results  are  very  likely,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
attempt  to  winter  on  such  food. 

The  removal  of  all  pollen  when  i)reparing  bees  for  winter  has  been 

atlvised  by  some,  who  assert  that  it  is  unfit  winter  food  and  produces 

dysentery.    It  will  not,  of  course,  alone  sustain  the  life  of  the  adult  bees, 

but  if  all  conditions  are  right  no  more  of  it  will  be  eaten  than  the  bees 

require  to  repair  the  waste  of  bodily  tissue,  and  this  being  slight  in 

winter  the  consumption  is  small  as  long  as  other  food  lasts.    The  pollen 

grains  which  by  accident  find  their  way  into  honey  as  the  bees  gather 

it  would  probably  be  quite  sufficient  to  ^v\\>\>Iy  this  waste  in  the  case  of 

the  adnlt  workers  and  no  harm  \vo\\\i\  Te?^w\\»  \«i  \Xifes»fc  \ifc«^  ^^\fiL  \3&a 
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substitution  of  other  combs  for  those  containing  x^^^l^^'-  ^^^  g^>^d  col- 
onies should  begin  brood  rearing  in  January  or  February,  and  pollen  or 
a  suitable  substitute  for  it  containing  nitrogen  must  then  be  present 
or  the  nurse  bees  will  be  subjected  to  a  fearful  drain  on  their  vitality 
to  supply  the  rich  nitrogenous  secretion  required  by  the  developing 
larvje;  in  fact,  they  can  not  do  so  long,  and  the  colony  dwindles.  This 
absurd  theory  that  bees  can  not  have  access  to  pollen  in  winter  without 
detrimental  results  can  best  bo  answered  by  referring  to  the  well-known 
fjict  that  a  colony  in  a  large  box  or  straw  hive,  freely  ventilated,  yet 
having  some  part  of  the  hive  protected  from  drafts  of  air  and  kept  dry, 
will  almost  invariablj"  come  out  strong  in  the  spring  if  populous  in  the 
fall,  heavy  with  honey,  and  having  a  young  and  vigorous  queen.    The 
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Fio.  71. — Porc»»lat4ir  for  preparation  of  wintrr  foo<l.    (Original.) 

pollen,  it  could  not  ])ossibly  be  claimed,  had  been  injurious  to  such 
colonies,  although  they  always  gather  and  store  it  without  restriction, 
and  are  not  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  it.  In  truth,  their  stores  of 
pollen  have  constituted  an  important  factor  in  their  development,  and 
the  strong  instinct  which  they  have  toward  making  siccumulations  of 
pollen  for  winter  use  and  which  they  have  exercised  for  thousands 
of  years  undisturbed  is  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  those  colonies  having  the  most  honey 
stored  compactly  in  the  brood  apartment  and  close  about  the  very 
center  where  the  last  brood  of  young  bees  should  emerge,  are  the  ones 
which  will  winter  best.  Forty  pounds  for  a  northern  latitude  and  l\0 
in  the  middle  sections  of  the  United  Stat<j.a  m^^'  \ift.  e«wsA!\fc\«^  'svi^c^  *^ 
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or  n»yrli 


good  siiiiply.     When  natural  .stores  are  found  to  be  lacking  in  tlie 

broo<l  chamber,  tlie  best  substitute  isa  sirup  made  of  graiialat«d  sugar, 

wbicli  should  be  fed  early  in  tlie  autamu  aa  rapidly  as  the  bees  can 
manipulate  it  and  Ktore  it  away.  If 
given  slowly  the  bees  will  be  incited 
to  rear  brooil  unseasonably,  and  will 
consume  much  of  the  food  in  this 
way.  If  several  pounds  be  given 
at  a  time — jdaceil  in  the  top  story  of 
the  colony  to  be  fed,  just  at  uight- 
fall — it  will  be  stored  away  quickly, 
so  that  iu  a  week  at  most  the  full 
winter  stores  will  be  completed. 
The  bees  will  seal  it  over  better  if  fed 
slowly  at  the  last;  that  is,  aft«r  the 
main  feeding.  Sirup  made  by  per- 
colation of  cold  water   through   a 

mtiss  of  sugar  and  then  through  some  porous  material,as  cotton,  i»  what 

is  called  a  completely  saturated  solution;  that  is,  it  con  tains  all  the  sugar 

the  water  can  be  made  to  hold,  and  will  not  trouble  by  granulation  (tig. 

71).    The  same  ditllculty  is  avoided 

by  adding   well-ripened    honey  to 

moderately  thick  sirHj),  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  as  much   honey 

as  simp.     Molasses,  brown    sugar, 

glucose,  etc.,  are   not   suitable   for 

winter  stores  for  bees. 
It  is  poor  policy  to  permit  bees  to 

enter  winter    quarters  without  an 

abundance  of  stores — better  twice 

the   amount    that   will   lie  actually 

consumed    than   merely  enough   to 

enable  them  to  live  through. 
(4)  The  hfcs  mtint  be  kejit  drg  and 

warm. — A  substantial  liive  with  a 

tight  roof  will  keep  rain  and  snow 

from  the  cluster;  but  the  bees  must 

have  air  even  during  the  severest 

weather  and  also  when  in  their  most 

quiescent  state;  hence  the  question 

of  ventilation  has  to  be  considered. 

It  has  ocx^asioncd  more  discussion 

and  experimentation  than  any  other 

point  concerned  in  the  wintering  of  bees.    Tlie  amount  of  ventilation 

both  indoors  and  outside,  whether  upward  ventilation  or  lower  ventila- 

tiou,  or  both,  aiid  wbetlier  tbrougb  t\\e  \\w>Ae\\  'saUa  of  the  hive  alone, 
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hiive  giveu  rise  to  tbousauds  of  experiniciits  bnseil  on  all  sorts  of  tbeo- 
ries,  and  inmimerable  losses  liave  resulted.  The  matter  is  really  more 
complicated  tban  would  seem  at  first  tbougltt.  Tbo  warm  air  about  tlic 
.  bodies  of  tb«  bees  (tbe  winter  temperature  of  tbo  cluster  being  about 
72°  F.)  coming  in  contact  witb  the  cold  surfiit-es  of  combs  of  boney  in 
ordinary  hives,  or  witb  tbe  inner  walls  of  sucli  bivca,  condensation  and 
de{>osition  of  moisture  occurs.  During  severe  weather  ibis  accumulates 
in  tbe  shape  of  hoarfrost,  which,  melting  witb  a  rise  of  tiimjicraturo, 
trickles  down  over  the  combs,  the  walls  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  them- 
selves, and,  entering  the  honey  cells  through  the  somewhat  porous  cap- 
ping, sours  the  honey  with  which  it  mixes.  The  soun;d  footl,  dampness, 
and  chilling  of  the  bees  (combine  to  bring  on  diarrhi-a,  which  is  sure  to 
weaken  and  decimate  the  colony  if  it  does  not  extermtiiiitf^  it.  To 
avoid  these  troubles  the  surplus  moisture  of  the  hive  must  be  carried 
away  by  free  ventilation,  iylii<;h  at  the  same  time  supjilies  pure  air,  but 
which  does  not  create  drafts  in  the 
hive  nor  peniiit  sni;h  an  escaite  of 
beat  as  will  chdl  tbe  cluster  through. 
Straw  hives  (fig.  72)  do  this  well ;  also 
tbe  forms  shown  in  figs,  7.'t  ami  74 
if  well  packed  over  tbe  combs  and 
ventilated  above  the  packing. 

(,'))  There  should  be  no  mnnipuhilioH 
out  of  season. — Breaking  up  the  clus- 
ter and  exposing  the  individual  bees 
and  their  combs  to  a  low  teniwra-       <i->ririiiH'niiBiisw(iio-i.iimn»'r»«i>rioir 

,,  '.I  .  '"     Dorlli    liitiliulH   III   tlio  I'liiUil   SUIe>. 

ture,  as  well  as  causing  them  to  gorge  'ruickn«»  of  ia.ii  waii.  i  iii.h;  tyue  be- 
themselves  with  honey  when  an  op-  i«<*ii«iiiia.  sinrinK,  i«.tkB.iiritiniryi:h«ff 
portunity  for  a  cleansing  flight  may 

not  occur  soon,  are  also  causes  which  bring  on  dian'hcal  dilliciilties. 
Feeding  to  complete  the  winter  stores,  when  necessary,  should  be  done 
soon  after  the  last  honey  flow,  so  that  the  lices  will  settle  down  for 
the  winter  on  the  approach  of  cool  autumn  days.  After  this  they  are 
better  off  if  left  undisturbed  until  the  iinat  work  of  prejtaring  them 
for  winter  is  done,  wlii<'h,  if  the  hive  i.s  well  arranged,  will  be  no 
material  disturbance  to  the  bees.  It  is  always  preferable  not  t<)  be 
obligetl  to  tench  tbe  brtKxl  combs  or  disturb  the  cluster  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  for  the  bees  to  fly  freely. 

OUTI      OK   WlNTEltlNCi. 

A  consideration  ot  tbercju  ciuc  ts  itmve  mentioned  leads  ut  onee 
to  the  essential  features  of  i  >  lli  t  ttloor  wintering  that  may  be 
followed  in  the  colder  port  ons  I  u  iiiitry  with  uniform  success, 
namely,  the  presence  in  the  coloi  j  f  %  \igorous  queen  less  tban  two 
years  okl ;  a  good  cluster  of  healthy  bees  bred  the  latter  part  of  thtr 
season,  that  is,  of  suflicicut  iiumbeis  so  Lliut  nnUvivi.  tiws^"s  vjwsjjisivii. 
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doriDg  quite  cool  weatber  late  in  October  or  November  not  less  than 
six  spaces  between  the  brood  combs,  and  jireferably  eight  or  nine 
spaces,  sliall  be  occupied  by  a  good  number  of  bees,  or  that  the  cluster 
sbaH  be  at  such  a  time  not  less  than  8,  and  preferably  10  to  12,  inclica 
iu  diameter;  the  stores  should  consist  of  30  pounds  of  well-ripened 
honey  or  thick  sugar  sirup,  stored  and  mostly  scaled  over  and  about 
the  bees;  since  in  a  long,  shallow  liive  the  heat  ia  too  difTused,  combs 
much  longer  than  deep  should  be  on  end  fur  the  winter,  to  enable 
the  bees  to  economize  their  natural  warmtli ;  free  access  of  pure  air, 
but  without  the  creation  of  drafts,  hence  the  entrance  should  be  indi- 
rect or  screened  in  some  manner;  the  ventilation  should  permit  the 
gradual  passing  away  of  the  nmisture-ladeu  air  of  the  hive,  but  not 


the  eseaiie  of  heat,  hence  0  or  more  inches  (in  the  coldest  portions  of  the 
United  States  10  or  12  inches)  of  dry,  poi-ous  material,  soft  aud  warmth- 
retaining,  should  be  on  all  sides  of  the  cluster  and  near  to  it,  the  whole 
being  prote<!ted  by  waterproof  walls  from  any  access  of  outside 
moisture.  Care  to  establish  in  all  cases  conditions  similar  to  the  above 
before  bees  cease  flying  in  the  autumn  will  insure  the  apiarist  a^iust 
any  serious  losses  in  wiuteriug  out  of  doors,  even  iu  the  severest 
portions  of  our  country. 

In  the  e  xtreme  South,  wlieie  bees  can  fly  out  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
little  extra  precaution  is  needed  for  the  winter  beyond  seeing  that  the 
stores  do  not  become  exhausted  during  a  drought  or  a  protracted  rain, 
when  no  honey  can  be  gathered,  Jnst  in  proi»ortion  to  the  severity 
and  length  of  the  winter  season  the  above  gi'neral  rules  may  1k'  lo<iki'd 
iijton  us  apjilicablc,  always  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  in  ttie 
variable  vlinmtc  of  tlie  mKldlc  secU«\\  ot  tVe.  «wxi,wX\-i  -aw.w^  of  the  pre- 
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cautions  strictly  essential  in  a  colder  climate  may  still  be  profitably 
followed,  although  fair  results  may  be  expected  in  the  main  without 
their  strict  observance. 

INDOOR  WINTERING. 

Dry  cellars  or  special  repositories  are  utilized  in  those  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  extreme  and  likely  to  be  some- 
what continuous.  Economy  of  food  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages,  but 
two-thirds  as  much,  or  about  20  to  25  x)ounds  per  hive,  are  needed  to 
bring  a  colony  through  if  conditions  are  favorable.  The  colonies,  pre- 
pared as  regards  bees,  queens,  character  of  stores,  etc.,  the  same  as  for 
outdoor  wintering,  are  carried  into  the  cellar  or  repository  just  before 
the  first  snows  come  or  severe  freezing  occurs.  Caps  are  removed  or 
lifted  uj)  and  cushions  or  mats  laid  on  the  frames.  Light  is  excluded 
and  all  other  disturbing  influences  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  efibrt  being 
made  to  keep  the  temi)erature  at  about  42^  F.  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Avinter.  Later,  especially  after  brood-rearing  may  have  been 
begun,  a  somewhat  higher  degree  is  admissible — 45^  to  46^,  some  even 
allowing  it  to  go  up  to  50°,  No  definite  rule  can  be  given,  however, 
since  much  depends  upon  the  humidity  of  the  air,  etc.  As  long  as  the 
bees  remain  quiet  the  temperature  is  not  too  high  and  is  preferably 
to  be  maintained.  Should  they  become  exceedingly  restless,  and  the 
opportunity  occur  during  a  winter  thaw  to  give  them  a  cleansing  flight, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  return  them  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  to 
their  summer  stands,  and  when  they  have  flown  and  quieted  down, 
replace  them  in  the  cellar  or  repository.  In  the  spring  there  should 
not  be  too  great  eagerness  to  get  .them  out  of  the  cellar,  provided  they 
are  not  restless.  Their  confinement  indoors  makes  them  somewhat 
sensitive  to  the  outside  cold,  and  due  caution  should  be  observed,  else 
the  ranks  of  the  workers  will  become  greatly  decimated  before  young 
ones  appear  to  take  their  places. 

The  same  questions  regarding  ventilation  of  hives  indoors  that  puz- 
zle many  in  the  case  of  those  left  on  their  summer  stands  have  been 
discussed  over  and  over.  All  that  is  necessary,  however,  is  to  consider 
the  same  points,  the  question  being  less  complicated,  though,  by  reason 
of  the  greater  uniformity  between  the  temperature  surrounding  the 
cluster  of  bees  and  that  outside  the  hive  when  the  latter  is  in  a  suitable 
winter  repository.  Some  have  reported  success  in  wintering  in  damp 
cellars,  yet  it  is  probable  that  such  success  was  purely  accidental,  or 
rather  occurred  in  spite  of  the  dampness  of  the  repository,  the  other 
conditions  very  likely  having  all  been  favorable,  especially  as  regards 
ventilation  of  the  cellar,  and  the  important  points  of  having  good 
stores  and  an  even  temperature,  which  should  be  several  degrees  higher 
than  is  required  in  a  dry  cellar.  Wintering  in  a  damp  repository  is, 
however,  attended  in  general  with  such  risks  that  it  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided,  and  the  bees,  even  in  a  severe  climate,  intrusted  prefera- 
bly to  their  summer  stands,  if  well  piepaieflL*et^T^%*ajt^^X3wBCL>^^^^^^iSi^ 
populou8ne88» 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DISBASBS  AND  ENEIdlBS  OF  BEES. 
DIABBHEA  AND  DYSENTERY. 

In  the  chapter  on  wintering  bees  allasion  has  been  made  to  certain 
conditions  which  bring  about  diarrhea  in  bees.  Not  only  will  soured  or 
fermented  honey  produce  this  disease,  but  thin  honey  also,  by  recpiir- 
ing  too  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
moisture  taken  into  their  bodies,  may  indirectly  cause  the  disease. 
Repeated  complaints  have  been  made  by  those  located  near  cider  mills 
that  the  apple  juice  collected  by  their  bees  was  the  cause  of  diarrhea 
and  dysentery.  Aphidid  secretions  sometimes  have  the  same  effect. 
Prolonged  and  intense  cold  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  especially  if  the 
stores  are  not  of  the  best  quality,  causes  distention  and  resulting 
weakness  and  soiling  of  the  hive  and  combs.  Dampness  and  chilling 
of  individual  bees  frequently  cause  it.  The  effort  some  make  to  avoid 
the  dampness  often  results  in  the  chilling,  for  Che  cover  is  removed,  and 
also  some  portion  of  the  packing  or  the  quilt  or  honey  board  to  let  the  air 
pass  through  to  dry  the  interior.  The  true  remedy  is  a  cleansing  flight 
and  warmth  in  the  hive.  Should  the  weather  not  be  favorable  for  this 
out  of  doors,  the  hive  may  be  brought  into  a  warm  room  and  a  cage  of 
wire  cloth  2  or  3  feet  square  placed  over  the  entrance.  When  thoroughly 
warmed  up  the  bees  will  fly  in  this  and  find  their  way  back  into  the 
liive.  It  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  warm  room  two  or  three  days, 
lowering  the  temperature  gradually  before  returning  the  hive  to  its 
outside  stand. 

FOUL   BROOD. 

This  disease,  l)eing  highly  contagious,  is  dreaded  most  of  all  by  the 
bee  keeper.  It  is  due  to  the  i)resence  of  minute  vegetable  organisms 
in  the  body  of  the  bee,  the  larva,  or  the  eggy  which  prey  upon  its  tissues. 
These,  as  Prof.  Frank  Cheshire  has  shown,  are  bacilli,  which,  multiply- 
ing with  marvelous  rapidity  by  division  and  also  by  spores,  are  Ciu*ried 
from  hive  to  hive,  until  from  a  single  infection  the  whole  apiary  is  soon 
ruined.  The  particular  bacillus  which  is  commonly  known  as  foul  brood 
Professor  Cheshire  has  described  as  Bacillm  alveij  or  hive  bacillus,  as  it 
affects  not  only  the  brood  but  also  the  adult  bees.  (See  PL  XI.)  The 
first  symptoms  noticeable  in  the  hive  are  its  lack  of  energy,  then  dead 
larvie  turned  black  in  the  cells,  and  finally  sunken  caps,  some  of  them 
perforated  sli(!;htly  over  larvub  aud  v\\\ivxi.    MV  oiCX\\ft§»^  symptoms  may, 
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however,  be  present  when  no  foal  brood  exists;  bnt  if,  npon  opening 
some  of  the  cells  whose  caps  are  sunken  or  slightly  punctured,  a  brown, 
ropy,  putrid  mass  is  found,  which,  when  lifted  on  the  end  of  a  sliver  of 
wood,  glides  back  into  the  cell  or  strings  down  from  the  mass  like  thick 
sirup,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  foul  brood  is  present.  Caution  is  neces- 
sary or  it  may  be  spread  all  through  the  apiary.  The  hands,  as  well  as 
all  tools  used  about  the  infected  colony,  should  be  cleansed  by  washing 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one-eighth  ounce  dissolved  in  1 
gallon  water)  before  going  to  another  hive.  If  but  few  are  found  dis- 
eased they  should  be  burned  at  once — at  night,  when  all  the  bees  are  at 
home.  If  all  or  nearly  all  are  affected,  or  if  the  disease  does  not  seem 
virulent  and  other  apiaries  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  endangered 
thereby,  a  cure  may  be  attempted.  Removal  of  all  of  the  combs  and 
confinement  of  the  bees  in  an  .empty  box,  obliging  them  to  fast  until 
some  drop  from  hunger,  followed  after  releasing  them  by  liberal  feed- 
ing, will  frequently  effect  a  cure,  as  indicated  many  years  since  by 
Mr.  M.  Quinby.  The  hives  may  be  disinfected  by  washing  in  carbolic- 
acid  water  and  used  again.  A  second  removal  of  the  bees  and  fasting 
may  be  necessary  in  some  cases.  It  will  also  be  well  to  feed  medicated 
sirup — ^1  part  of  carbolic  acid,  or  phenol,  to  600  or  700  parts  of  sirup. 
Many  omit  the  fasting,  but  destroy  all  combs  and  frames  and  supply 
comb-foundation  starters,  removing  four  days  later  all  combs  built  and 
giving  a  second  lot  of  starters.  It  is  well  to  supplement  this  treat- 
ment with  feeding  of  medicated  sirup.  Phenol  having  been  suggested 
to  Professor  Cheshire  as  a  remedy,  he  experimented  until  he  found 
that  if  a  sirup  containing  1  part  of  phenol  to  400  or  500  parts  of  the 
food  be  poured  in  the  cells  adjacent  to  the  brood,  and  the  diseased 
brood,  after  brushing  off  the  bees,  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  1  phenol 
to  50  water,  a  cure  was  speedily  effected.  The  great  risk  of  spreading 
the  disease,  as  well  as  the  time  and  expense  which  a  cure  by  drugs  or 
by  the  fasting  process  involves,  will  cause  immediate  destruction  to  be 
resorted  to  as  the  cheapest  in  the  end  if  taken  in  time. 

Bacillus  gaytonij  also  described  by  Professor  Cheshire,  is  character- 
ized by  loss  of  hairy  covering  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  their 
crawling  out  of  the  hives  over  the  ground,  constantly  wriggling  their 
bodies  until  death  occurs.  It  yields,  according  to  Professor  Cheshire, 
to  the  same  remedies  as  Bacillus  alveij  but  having  been  less  destructive 
and  being  far  more  likely  to  disappear  without  effort  to  cure  it,  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  it.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  alarmingly 
destructive  in  some  of  the  extensive  apiaries  of  California,  Colorado, 
and  Texas,  so  that  some  simple  remedy  would  be  very  welcome. 

THB  WAX  OB  BEB  MOTH. 

The  larva  of  a  moth  known  to  entomologists  as  Oalleria  mellonella 
Linn,  gnaws  passages  through  the  combs  of  the  bees,  especially  those  in 
or  near  the  brood  nest,  often  proving  very  d^&ttviftti^^  \ii^^^^st.\iR?5^ 
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lected  colonies.  The  popular  name,  wax  moth,  was  doubtless  given  on 
the  supposition  that  the  food  of  the  larva  was  chiefly  wax;  but  when  an 
attempt  to  rear  them  on  this  substance  in  its  usual  commercial  purity 
is  made  slight  development  only  results.  Probably  chemically  pure  wax 
would  not  be  touched  by  the  larva;  but  in  combs  containing  the  larval 
skins  left  by  developing  bees,  or  containing  brood  or  pollen,  they  reach 
their  highest  development  if  left  undisturbed  during  warm  weather, 
finding  ample  nourishment  in  the  nitrogen-containing  pollen  and  animal 
tissues  left  by  the  molting  larvsB.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  bees 
they  line  their  galleries  through  the  combs  with  a  strong  web  of  silk 
and  are  able  to  retreat  or  advance  rapidly  through  them  when  attacked. 
The  observing  bee  keeper  will  occasionally  notice  the  moths  resting 
during  the  daytime  on  the  comers  of  the  hives  or  under  the  roof  pro- 
jections or  edges  of  the  bottom  boards.  Its  color  is  dull  or  ashy  gray, 
with  light  and  dark  streaks,  making  it  so  nearly  like  a  protruding  sliver 
of  a  weather-beaten  board  as  to  protect  it  materially  from  its  enemies 
when  resting  on  any  unpainted  surface  that  has  been  long  exposed.  At 
nightfall  the  moths  may  be  seen  flitting  about  the  hive  entrances,  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  enter  and  deposit  their  eggs.  If  prevented  by 
the  bees,  which  are  then  instinctively  on  the  alert,  they  deposit  in  the 
crevices  between  the  hive  and  stand  or  between  the  hive  and  cap.  The 
minute  larvaB  as  they  emerge  soon  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  hive.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  moth  mky  be 
left  where  the  bees  crawling  over  them  carry  them  into  the  hive  by 
accident,  the  freshly  laid  egg  adhering  readily  to  any  substance  it 
touches.  In  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  United  States 
two  broods  are  reared,  the  first  appearing  in  May,  the  second  and  larger 
brood  in  midsummer  or  even  August.  The  eggs  deposited  by  the  last 
brood  develop  slowly  in  the  cooler  autumn  weather,  but  usually  reach 
the  pupal  stage,  in  which  they  normally  pass  the  winter.  Individual 
moths  may,  however,  be  seen  about  the  apiary  during  June  and  July, 
and  even  into  the  autumn,  so  that  egg  deposition  is  constantly  g«)ing 
on,  and  any  combs  removed  from  the  hive  and  left  unprotected  by  bees, 
especially  if  in  a  warm  apartment  or  a  closed  box,  will  soon  be  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  destructive  larvae,  which  wax  fat  and  soon  reduce 
them  to  a  mass  of  ^ebs.  The  only  remedies  are  to  keep  the  combs 
under  the  constant  protection  of  the  bees,  or,  if  the  colonies  are  not 
populous  enough  to  cover  them  fairly,  the  combs  should  be  hung  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  between  them  in  a  cupboard  or  large  box  which  can 
be  closed  tightly,  so  as  to  subject  them  for  some  time  to  the  fumes  gen- 
erated by  throwing  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur  on  live  coals,  or  to  the 
odors  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an  open  vial.  Oaution  is  needed  in  the 
use  of  the  latter,  since  it  is  highly  inflammable. 

Oriental  races  of  bees  are  more  energetic  than  others  in  clearing 
out  wax-moth  larvfld,  and  Garuiolans  and  Italians  more  so  than  the 
QOmmon  bees.    But  ia  oolonlea  always  supplied  with  good  queens 
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the  wax-motli  larvie  make  lit'tie  headway,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the 
neglected  hives  that  are  seriously  troubled.  Moth-trap  attachments 
or  moth-proof  hives  are  therefore  of  no  use,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  larvae  seeking  a  secure  place  in  which  to  pupate  may  be  caught; 
but  that  implies  frequent  examination,  and  the  same  or  less  attention 
to  the  colony  itself  will  suffice  to  do  away  with  almost  any  breeding  of 
moths.  Hives  proof  against  the  entrance  of  wax-moth  larvse  would, 
as  the  statements  here  made  regarding  the  breeding  habits  of  the 
moth  indicate,  exclude  the  bees  also.  From  the  foregoing  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  attentive  apiarist  no  longer  regards  the  wax  moth 
as  a  serious  pest. 

BBAULA  OR  "BEE  LOUSE.'* 

A  wingless  dipteron,  Braula  cceca  Nitsch,  known  under  the  common 
name  of  ^^bee  louse,"  is  a  troublesome  parasite  on  bees  in  Mediterranean 
countries,  the  adults,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  host, 
gathering  on  the  thoraces  of  the  workers,  rarely  of  the  drones,  but  in 
great  numbers  on  the  queens.  The  writer  has  removed  seventy-five  at 
one  time  from  a  queen,  though  ordinarily  the  numbers  do  not  exceed  a 
dozen.  When  numerous  they  render  the  queen  weak  by  the  removal 
of  vital  fluids.  The  insect  has  frequently  been  imported  to  this  country 
on  queens  with  attendant  bees,  but  thus  far  has  probably  gained  no 
foothold.  Likely  it  will  never  do  so  in  the  North,  but  the  case  might 
be  different  in  any  region  resembling  southern  Europe  in  climate,  and 
it  is  by  all  means  advisable  to  remove  every  one  from  any  queen  or 
worker  arriving  here  infested  with  them. 

OTHER  ENEMIES. 

Robber  flies^  dragon  fliesj  etc, — Several  species  of  AHlus  and  related 
predaceous  Diptera  do  not  live  upon  injurious  insects  alone,  but  also 
capture  and  devour  honey  bees.  They  are  more  destructive  in  the 
South  than  elsewhere.  The  same  is  true  of  the  neuropterous  insects 
known  as  mosquito  hawks,  dragon  flies,  or  devil's  darning  needles. 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  any  of  these  except  that  of  frighten- 
ing them  away  when  noticed  about  the  apiary.  The  "stinging  bugs," 
belonging  in  the  hemipterous  family  PhymatidaB,  often  capture  and 
destroy  workers  as  they  visit  the  flowers.    No  remedy  is  practicable. 

Ants  and  wa^ps, — Some  of  the  larger  ants  and  social  wasps  are  very 
troublesome  to  the  apiarist  in  tropical  and  even  in  subtropical  regions. 
They  seize  the  workers  and  cut  them  in  pieces  with  their  powerftd  jaws. 
Having  once  reduced  the  hive  defenders,  they  even  make  bold  to  enter 
and  carry  off  the  queen  as  well  as  help  themselves  to  honey.  Trapping 
them  with  honey  or  with  meat  and  killing  them,  as  well  as  destroying 
the  nests  when  found,  are  the  only  remedies.  The  paper  nests  are 
easily  burned  away,  while  an  effectual  remedy  against  ants  is  to  open 
the  hill  and  pour  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
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Spideri, — ^Webs  made  about  hive  entrances  often  captnre  bees  ad 
well  as  wax  moths,  and,  notwithstanding  this  last-mentioned  point  in 
their  favor,  they  had  better  be  removed. 

Toads  and  lizards. — ^These  devour  many  bees,  and  whenever  found 
near  the  hives  should  be  destroye4  or  removed  to  the  vegetable  garden. 

Birds. — Swallows  and  kingbirds  have  been  accused  of  eating  many 
bees.  It  is  probable  that  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  by  them 
more  than  makes  amends  for  the  bees  taken.  This  was  clearly  proven 
in  the  case  of  the  kingbird,  stomachs  of  which,  examined  at  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  showed  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  honey  bees,  and  these  mostly  drones. 

Mice  gaining  access  to  the  hive  during  winter  gnaw  out  among  the 
combs  a  nest  cavity  and  eat  honey,  pollen,  and  bees.  Low  entrances, 
covered,  if  found  necessary,  with  a  strip  of  tin,  will  prevent  the  mice 
from  gnawing  larger  holes,  yet  permit  the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out 
Skunks  sometimes  disturb  hive  entrances  and  catch  bees  as  they  come 
out.  This  is  particularly  vexatious  in  the  winter,  when  colonies  should 
be  left  quiet.  In  mountain  localities,  bears,  led  by  their  fondness  for 
honey,  still  occasionally  overturn  beehives.  The  remedies  for  both  of 
these  are,  of  course,  shooting  or  trapping. 

BOBBER  BEES. 

When  forage  is  scarce  in  the  field,  bees  belonging  to  different  colonies 
often  wage  fierce  wars  over  the.  stores  already  in  hives.  Thousands  are 
killed  and  the  victors  relentlessly  carry  off  as  booty  every  drop  of  honey 
from  the  vanquished  hive,  leaving  its  bees  to  starve  miserably.'  A  great 
stir  and  loud  buzzing  in  the  hive  of  the  conquerors  attests  their  rejoicing 
over  the  ill-gotten  gains.  Nor  have  they  any  code  of  morals  which 
inclines  them  to  select  as  opponents  forces  equal  in  strength  to  their  own. 
With  them  "  alPs  fair  in  war."  Their  only  object  is  plunder,  and  they 
therefore  select  the  most  defenseless,  a  colony  disorganized  through  loss 
of  its  queen  being  an  especial  mark  for  a  combined  attack. 

Extreme  caution  to  prevent  robbing  is  always  advisable.  A  little 
carelessness  or  neglect  in  the  apiary  early  in  the  spring  or  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  may  result  in  much  loss.  It  is  easier  to  prevent 
robbing  than  to  check  it  at  once  or  without  loss  after  it  is  well  under 
way.  Leaving  honey  exposed  about  the  apiary  often  induces  robbers  to 
begin  their  work;  hence  extracting  and  similar  work  must  be  done  in 
bee-proofrooms  whenever  the  bees  are  not  gathering  honey  freely.  It 
may  at  such  times  be  necessary  to  do  all  manipulating  early  in  the 
morning,  before  many  of  the  bees  have  begun  to  fly,  or  later  in  the  day, 
after  they  have  ceased,  or  even  under  a  tent  made  of  mosquito  netting 
and  placed  temporarily  over  the  hive  to  be  manipulated.  Queenless 
and  weak  coloniea  should  be  put  in  order  if  possible  before  the  honey 
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flow  ceases.  In  any  event  tlie  entrances  of  sneli  hives  should  be  con- 
tracted  until  but  few  or  even  no  more  than  one  bee  can  gain  access  to 
the  interior  at  one  time.  Professor  Chesliire  hrs  devised  an  excellent 
entrance  block  to  prevent  or  check  robbiiij^.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  7G, 
and  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  make  it.  When  contracted  and  placed 
at  the  hive  entrance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  robbers  must  make  their 
way  through  a  narrow  and  bent  passage,  something  they  are  loath  to 
attempt,  especially  if  at  the  first  onset  they  find  the  passage  welt 
guarded. 

If  robbing  has  begun  it  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  throwing 
coarse  grass  or  weeds  over  the  entrance  of  the  hive  attacked,  or  by^ 
leaning  a  pane  of  glass  against  its  front,  the  entrance  being,  of  course,, 
contracted  as  indicated  above.    These  plans  tend  to  confuse  the  rob- 
bers for  a  time,  and  meanwhile  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  hive  may 
be  able  to  organize  for  defense.     If  convenient  the  colony  attackedl 
may  be  moved  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more  and  placed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  other  apiaries  until  it  can  recuperate.    Another  plan  in: 
extreme  cases  is  to  put  the  colony  in  a  dark  cellar  for  a  few  days,  con- 
fining the  bees  to  the  hive  with  wire  cloth,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of 
ventilation,  as  described  under  the  head  of  "Moving  bees."    When 
brought  out  of  the  cellar  it  is  well 
to  place  the  colony  on  a  new  stand, 
apart  from  the  other  bees,  contract 
the  entrance,  and  lean  a  board  against 

the  front  of  the  hive.   It  is  also  safest      Pio.VC.-Cheghire  anti-robbing  entrance:    «f. 

to  bring  it  out  late  in  the  day,  even  stationary  piece; »,  slide;?,  pin  orstop.  (R». 
just  at  dusk,  so  the  bees  will  begin 

flying  from  it  gradually  and  not  attract  the  attention  of  robbers.  It 
may  be  well,  when  removing  a  colony  from  its  stand  to  save  it  from  rob- 
bers, to  put  in  its  place  a  hive  with  combs  containing  a  little  honey  and 
pollen.  The  robbers,  instead  of  scattering  and  entering  adjacent  hives, 
will  continue  to  visit  the  same  stand,  their  numbers  gradually  dimin- 
ishing as  the  honey  gives  out  and  the  pollen  is  sucked  dry.  If  mean- 
while the  entrances  of  adjoining  hives  have  been  contracted  and  these 
colonies  are  fairly  strong  and  in  normal  condition,  individual  robbers 
will  be  successively  repulsed  as  they  appear.  Quiet  will  thus  be  even- 
tually restored. 

LAYING  WORKERS. 

Although  laying  workers  are  not  strictly  enemies  of  their  kind,  their 
work  hastens  the  extinction  of  the  colony  to  wliich  they  belong,  in  case 
the  latter  has  become  queenless  and  is  without  the  means  of  rearing 
another  queen.  They  cause  the  expenditure  of  the  stores  and  strength 
of  the  colonies  in  a  vain  though  well-meant  endeavor  to  perpetuate 
their  species;  the  eggs  which  laying  workers  deposit,  and  for  whose 
development  through  the  larval  stage  m\xc\i  \\o\i^^  ^w^  ^^k^^sc^.  ^s^ 
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